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OF  THE  FLAT,  PROBABLE  DATE  OF  CCHIFOSmON, 
STATS  OF  THE  TEXT,  ETC. 

JEABE8,  in  his  Ikl  of  the  dramatie  prodoclioiu  bj  which  ShakeipMire  bad,  b«fdn  the 
year  159S,  Mtablished  iba  geneivl  repotalion  of  being  "  the  moM  eicellsDt  unotig 
'  '  •■"/"^  ^^  Engliih  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,"  ptoca*  the  Two  Oehtlihik  or  Vikori 

the  fint  in  order  of  thirteen  dninai  which  he  naoM*.  If  we  add  tai  thia  liat,  PtniCLis, 
and  the  two  parta  of  Hifiit  VI.,  which  Hearea  doea  not  mentiaii,  tboogh  both  were 
prior  to  hia  date,  Shakeapeare  had,  before  hii  Ihirty^fanrth  year,  been  the  acknowledged 
author  of  aeventeen  dramaa;  and  if  tlie  Two  Qihtlebik  or  VaBom  were  the  firatof 
tbeae,  it  moft  certainly  have  been  the  prodnctioD  of  hit  eaiiy  jonlh.  Hb  poem  of 
ViKtti  mo  Adonis,  bat  printed  in  1599,  he  hnnaelThaa  (in  hii  dedicatioa)  deeignatad 
M  "the  Snt  heir  of  hia  inreDtioii,"  and  may  probably  have  been  written  before  he 
remored  to  London, — and  Ifefore,  or  not  long  after,  hii  twentieth  year.  The  Two  Qaa- 
TLiMER  or  ViBont,  if  Dol  hia  earliert  comedy,  wai  in  aU  probability  written  in  the  aime, 
or  at  leaat  the  next,  atage  of  hia  inteltectnal  prograaa. 

Hanmer,  and  after  him,  Upton,  dMmght  ila  a^le  ao  little  reaembling  hia  gmeial  dra- 
matic maimer,  that  they  prononncsd  with  great  confidence,  that  "be  could  have  bad  no 
other  hand  m  it  than  enhveniDg,  with  aome  ipeeehei  and  Itnoa,  thrown  in  here  and 
there,"  the  prodnction  of  aome  inferior  dramatiit,  from  whoae  (boDgfad  hia  own  are 
eeaily  to  be  diatingotihed,  "  aa  being  of  ■  different  almnp  from  die  reat."  There  aeema 
DO  reaionable  gnnmd  for  nich  an  opinion ;  which  haa,  indeed,  been  fully  refuted  by 
Jobnaon,  and  rqected  by  all  aacceeding  eritica.  On  the  contrary,  the  plaj  k  hU  of 
undeniable  marlu  of  the  author,  in  ita  atrong  reeemblance  in  lute  and  a^le  to  hia 
Ulj*  and  poema,  aa  well  aa  in  the  indicaliona  it  giiea  of  the  ■ntbor'a  fottue  power  of 
origiikal  hnmoor  and  vivid  deliueatioQ  of  character.  It,  indeed,  baa  the  chareclerialica  of  a  ymmg 
aatbnr  wbo  bad  already  acquired  a  ready  end  bmiliar  maateiy  of  poetic  diction  and  varied 
veniScatioD,  and  who  had  atodied  nature  with  a  poet'a  eye;  for  the  play  ■bouoda  in  brief  paa- 
aagea  of  great  beauty  and  melody.  There  are  here,  too,  »  in  hia  other  eariy  dramaa,  onllinea 
of  thought  and  touchea  of  cbaiacter,  aometimea  faintly  or  imperfectly  aketcbed,  to  which  be 
afterwanli  returned  in  hia  maturar  yean,  and  wrought  them  out  into  faii  moat  itriking  acenea 
and  impreacive  passage*.  Thus,  Julia  and  Silvia  are,  both  of  them,  evidently  early  atodiea  of 
fetnale  lore  and  loTelioesi,  from  the  unpractiied  "  'prentice  hand"  of  the  tame  great  artiat,  who 
o  pourtrsy  with  matchless  delicacy  and  truth  the  deeper  affectiont,  the  nobler  intellectt,  and  the 
varied  inuginatlvB  genioa  of  Viola,  of  Boaalind,  and  of  Imogen.  Indeed,  aa  a  drama  of  character,  however  inGltior 
to  hia  own  afiercreatioiia,  it  ia,  when  compared  with  the  worka  of  hia  predeceaaora  and  coulemporariea,  auperior 
■like  in  twte  and  in  originality  -,  for  (ai  Mr.  Hallam  jutfly  observes)  "  it  waa,  probably,  the  Grit  Engliah  comedy 
in  which  cbaiacteia  are  drawn  ideal  and  yet  true :"  ailhough,  when  contrasted  with  the  vivid  and  diacriminating 
delineationa  to  which  his  genius  afterwards  bmiliarized  hia  audience,  both  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  ideal  grace 
qipear  marked  with  the  Gtint  colouring  and  uncertain  drawing  of  a  timid  hand.  Ttie  componlka,  as  a  whole,  doea 
not  aeem  (o  have  been  poured  forth  with  the  rapid  abundance  of  his  later  woikt ;  but,  in  ita  graver  parts,  beara 
evidence  of  the  young  author's  careful  elaboration,  seldom  daring  to  deviate  from  tbe  habita  of  venification  to  which 
hia  moae  had  been  accoitomed,  and  fearful  of  venturing  on  any  untried  novelty  of  expression. 

Johnson  (pmbably  on  the  aathority  of  his  Iriend,  Bir  J.  B^nolds)  has  weU  replied  to  the  oljeetion  raised  by 
DpbRi  to  Shakeapeare't  right  of  authorship  to  this  piece,  founded  on  the  diflTerence  of  s^le  and  manner  &om  his 
other  playt,  by  comparing  this  diffBrence  to  tbe  variation  of  manner  between  Rophael't  firtt  pictures  and  those  of 
hia  ripened  talent.  Tbit  comparison  ia  more  apt  and  pregnant  then  Johnson's  limited  acgnaintance  with  the  arts 
of  design  allowed  him  to  p^eive.    Baphael,  as  compared  with  other  great  ntaalera  of  hia  art,  was  eminently  tbe 
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of  his  genioB  developed  themselves  by  exercise,  so,  too,  be  gradually  formed  to  himself  his  own  taste  and  style 
of  execation  and  expression ;  while,  like  his  great  dramatic  ante-type,  his  earlier  works,  full  of  grace  and  mind, 
yet  bore  the  maiks  of  ibe  feebler  school  in  which  he  had  stodied,  as  well  as  of  the  timidity  and  constraint  of  half* 
formed  talent. 

Not  only  is  the  language  of  this  piece  careftiUy  studied,  bat  there  seems  no  haste  or  carelessness  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  plot,  unless  we  may  admit  the  criticism  of  Judge  Blackstone, — ^whose  legally  trained  acuteness 
has  done  for  Shakespeare  almost  as  much  as  the  clearness  and  gracefulness  of  a  style  acquired  in  the  best  school 
of  English  literature  has  contributed  to  methodizing  and  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  his  country*s  law.  He 
remarks,  that  the  great  fimlt  of  the  play  is  "  the  hastening  tcx>  abruptly,  and  without  preparation,  to  the  dinouemeiUf 
which  shows  that  it  was  one  of  Shakespeare*s  very  early  performances."  This,  however,  appears  to  be  rather 
the  want  of  dramatic  skill,  to  be  acquired  by  experience,  than  any  effect  of  negligence  or  haste,  and  is,  after  all, 
no  very  serious  fault  If,  as  a  poem,  it  has  little  of  that  exuberance  of  thought  which  afterwards  overflowed  his 
page,  yet,  in  the  construction  of  his  story,  there  is  not  only  no  deficiency  of  invention,  but  even  more  labour  in  that 
way  than  he  was  afterwards  accustomed  to  bestow.  The  characters  were  not  only  new  and  uncopied  from  any 
dramatic  model,  but  the  plot  and  incidents  are  substantially  equally  original ;  for,  although  Skottowe,  and  the  other 
diligent  searchers  for  the  original  materials  of  his  dramas,  have  found  two  or  three  resembling  incidents  in  Syd- 
ney's *'  Arcadia,"  and  elsewhere,  still  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  young  dramatist  had  employed  any  prior 
story  as  the  groundwork  of  hii  plot ;  and  the  incidents  he  used  were  such  as  form  part  of  the  common  stock  of 
romantic  narrative. 

In  the  humorous  parts  of  the  play,  he  is  still  more  unfettered  by  authority,  and  more  whimsically  and  boldly 
original.  He  happened  to  find  the  stage  mainly  abandoned  in  its  comic  underplots  and  interludes  to  the  coarse 
buffooneiy  of  barren-witted  clowns,  who  excited  the  laughter  of  their  audiences  by  jokes  as  coarse  and  practkal 
as  may  be  now  witnessed  in  a  modem  circus.  From  the  coarse  farce  of  "  Grammer  6urton*s  Needle"  to  Launce 
and  Speed  was  a  gigantic  stride,  even  with  reference  to  the  probabiUty  of  the  scene ;  although  fastidious  criticism 
may  still  find  ample  cause  for  objection.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  protest  against  the  improbability  or  the  coarse- 
ness of  Launce  and  his  dog  Crab.  They  have  both  of  them  become  real  and  living  persons  of  the  great  worid 
of  fictitious  reality,  and  must  continue  to  amuse  generation  after  generation,  along  with  Sancho  and  Dapple, 
Clinker  and  Chowder,  and  many  other  squires  and  dogs  of  high  and  low  degree,  whom  "  Posterity  will  not  will- 
ingly let  die." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Two  GcNTLXMXif  op  Vcror a,  whatever  rank  of  merit  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  critics, 
will  always  be  read  and  studied  with  deeper  interest  than  it  can  probably  excite  as  a  mere  literary  performance, 
because  it  exhibits  to  us  the  great  dramatut  at  a  most  interesting  point  in  his  career ;  giving  striking,  but  imperfect 
and  irregular,  indications  of  his  future  powers. 

This  play  was  never  printed  until  it  appeared  after  the  author's  death,  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  text, — whether 
because  it  contains  few  deviations  from  ordinary  modes  of  expression  and  trains  of  thought;  or,  because  the  piece 
being  less  popular  than  others  of  the  Poet's  plays,  was  less  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  frequent  transcription  for 
theatrical  use,  and  so  was  first  printed  from  an  early  and  accurate  manuscript, — whatever  be  the  reason,  offen 
fewer  difficultiea  and  various  readings  than  are  found  in  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 

"  If  the  Two  Gentlemkn  op  Verona  were  not  the  offspring  merely  of  the  author's  invention,  we  have  yet  to 
discover  the  source  of  its  plot.  Points  of  resemblance  have  been  dwelled  upon  iu  connection  with  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  *  Arcadia,'  ^1590,)  and  the  '  Diana'  of  Montemayor,  which  was  not  translated  into  English  by  B.  Yon^e 
until  1598 ;  but  the  mcidents,  common  to  the. drama  and  to  these  two  works,  are  only  such  as  might  be  found  m 
other  romances,  or  would  present  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  mind  of  a  young  poet :  the  one  is  the  command 
of  banditti  by  Valentine ;  and  the  other  the  assumption  of  male  attire  by  Julia,  for  a  purpose  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  Viola  in  Twklpth  Night.  Extracts  from  the  '  Arcadia'  and  the  '  Diana'  are  to  be  found  in  '  Shakespeare's 
library,'  vol.  ii." — Collier. 

SCENERY    AND    COSTUME. 

**  In  the  folio  of  1623,  there  are  no  indications  of  the  localities  of  the  several  scenes.  The  notices,  such  as  *  An 
Open  Place  in  Verona,'  *  The  Garden  of  Julia's  House,'  '  A  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace,  '  A  Forest  near  Mantua,' 
are  additions  that  have  been  usefully  made  from  time  to  time.  The  text,  either  specially  or  by  allusion,  of  course 
furnishes  the  authority  for  these  directions. 

'*  Ceasare  Vecellio,  the  brother  of  Titian,  in  his  curious  work,  '  Hal:>iti  Antiche  e  Modemi  di  tutto  il  Mondo,' 
completed  in  1589,  presents  us  with  the  general  costume  of  tlie  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Italy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  w^l-known  portraits  of  the  contempo- 
rary monarchs,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  He  tells  us  they  wore  a  sort  of  diadem  surmounted  by  a  turban-like 
cap  of  gold  tissue,  or  embroidered  silk,  a  plaited  shirt  (low  in  the  neck)  with  a  small  baud  or  ruff,  a  coat  or  cassock 
of  the  German  fashion,  short  in  the  waist  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  having  sleeves  down  to  the  elbow,  and  from 
thence  showing  the  arm  covered  only  by  the  shirt  with  wristbands  or  ruffles.  The  cassock  was  ornamented  with 
stripes  or  borders  of  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet  of  different  colours,  or  of  gold  lace  or  embroidery,  according  to  the  wealth 
or  taste  of  the  wearer.  With  this  dress  they  sometimes  wore  doublets  and  stomachers,  or  placcardsy  as  they  were 
called,  of  different  colours,  their  shoes  being  of  velvet,  like  those  of  the  Germans,  that  is,  very  broad  at  the  toes. 
Over  these  cassocks  again  were  occasionally  worn  cloaks  or  mantles  of  silk,  velvet,  m  cloth  of  gold,  with  ample 
turn-over  ooUars  of  fur  or  velvet,  having  large  arm-boles  through  which  the  full-puffed  sleeves  of  the  cassock  passed, 
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"  Nicbolai  Hoghenben,  in  hii  cnrioiu  Hinea  iif  print*  eihibiiiDg  tbe  biuinpbal 
nttending  tbe  entry  of  Chiriea  V.  into  Bologna,  in  1S30,  RRbrd*  lu  aome  fine 

period,  ^vom  by  the  Germui  and  Ilslian  Dobl««  in  the  Enin  of  tbe  emperor.  Some  are  in  the  ctueockj  deacribed  ht 
Vecellio.  othen  in  doablet*  with  ilubed  hoie ;  couliDed  both  above  and  below  knee  hy  ganen  of  lilk  or  goia. 
Tbe  torban  head-dieia  i*  worn  by  tbe  priDcipal  herald ;  bat  the  noble*  aenerally  have  cap*  or  bonnela  of  clou  or 
Tclvet  placed  on  the  lide  of  tbe  head,  wmetiDie*  over  a  caul  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  feather*,  in  tome 
initancea  prafaielj.  Tbeae  are  moat  probably  the  Milau  cap*  or  bonnet*  of  which  we  hear  lo  mnch  in  wardrobe 
■ecoanU,  and  otber  record*  of  the  dme.  Tb(^  were  aatnelime*  ■U*bed  and  puffed  round  tbe  edge*,  and  adorned 
with  *  poinli'  or  <  aslet*.'  i.  e.  tag*  or  aiguillelle*.  Tbe  fealfaen  in  them,  ^ao,  were  occa*i(KiaU]r  onunwnteii  with 
drop*  or  *pengle*  of  gold,  and  jewelled  op  the  qnill*. 

"  Milan  waa  likewise  celebrated  fur  ila  rilk  boae.  In  tbe  inventory  of  the  wtrdivbe  of  Henry  VIII..  '  Harleian 
MS8.,'  No*.  1119  and  11-^0,  mention  ia  made  of 'a  pair  of  hoae  of  punile  (ilk,  and  Venice  gold,  woven  like  nulo  a 
caol,  lined  with  bloe  lilver  larcenet,  edged  with  a  paieemain  of  piirpfe  nlk  and  gold,  wroaghl  at  Milan,  and  one 

_  -.    r  L r  „],i^  ,j|^  gj^  goU  knit*,  bought  of  ChriMopher  Milleoer.'    Our  rraden  need  acarcely  be  lold  that 

_.  .n  milliner  i*  derived  from  Milan,  in  coniequence  of  tbe  reputation  of  that  city  for  ita  fabricalian  aa 
..  jllttf '  weed*  of  peace'  ■•  of '  hamea*  for  war ;'  but  it  may  be  neceaaaiy  to  inform  them  that  by  ki«e.  at  tbi*  period, 
is  inrariably  meant  breechea,  or  apper-atocki,— die  tletking;  or  ntllitT-Mtoek;  b^inning  now  lo  form  a  aeparale 
potion  of  male  attire. 

■'  Tbe  ladiea  (we  learn  (tmn  Vecallio)  wore  tbe  nme  lort  of  tntbaned  head.drea*  ai  tbe  men.  reaplendent  with 
varioaa  coloon,  and  embroidered  witfa  gold  and  dik  in  tbe  fbnn  of  roae-leave*  and  other  device*.  Their  neck- 
chuna  and  girdlea  were  of  gold,  and  of  great  value.  To  the  latter  were  attached  fan*  of  featbera,  with  rkfalj  on>a- 
menled  gold  handlea.  loatead  of  a  veil,  they  wore  a  aort  of  collar  or  ikeckerchief  (Barara)  of  lawn  or  cambric, 
{nncbed  or  plaited.  The  akirt*  of  their  gown*  were  lunallv  of  daraaik,  eitber  criiruon  or  porple,  with  a  border-lace 
or  trimming  round  the  bottom,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depm.  Tiie  ileevea  were  of  velvet,  or  other  atnff,  large  and 
ilaahrd,  *o  aa  to  *bow  Ihe  lining  or  under  ganuent,  terminating  with  a  nnall  band  or  raffle  like  that  rouDd  the  edge 
of  tbe  collar,  Tbe  body  of  the  dreaa  wa*  of  gold  iluff  or  embroidery.  Some  of  ibe  dreaae*  were  made  witfa  train*, 
which  were  eitber  held  np  W  the  band  when  walking,  or  attached  to  the  girdle.  The  head-dreaa  of  gold  brocade 
waa  not  unlike  tbe  beietta  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  i  and  capa,  very  aimilar  in  form  and  material,  are  itilT  worn  in  the 
nei^baarbood  of  Linz  in  Upper  Aiiatria. 

"  The  Milan  bonnet  wa*  alio  worn  bj  ladiea,  aa  wall  a*  men,  at  ihia  period.  Hall,  tbe  ofanmioler,  apeak*  of  aome 
who  wore  '  Myllain  b<nmet*  of  ciymoayne  aattin  drawn  through  (i.  e.  alaabed  and  puffed)  with  clotfa  of  gold;' 

in  tberoUof  (HovinDa*  for  tbemarriueof  the  dangbter*  of  Sir  Johi  "'  ..     - 

Hillaii  bomwt,  dreaaad  widi  agletti,'  i*  m«rit«d  m  lit."— Khio 


r  John  Neril,  lempon  Henl^  VIII.,  tbe  price  of  '  i 


SJcENE  I. — An  Open  Place  in  Vtnma. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Pkoteus. 

V<d.  Ceaie  to  pemiade.  in;  \ai\a%  Proleus : 
Home -kee pint;  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Wer*!  not,  affectioD  chams  thy  tender  dnys 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  ihy  boiiuur'd  love, 
1  ralher  nould  entreat  thy  company 
To  «ce  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  alujjgiirdiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  tny  youth  with  sbapelrss  idleness. 
But  uDce  thou  luv'si.  love  ailU,  and  thrive  therein 
Evea  iU  [  would,  when  I  to  luve  begin. 

Pro.  WillthoubegoueT  Sweet  Vale  mine,  iidiei 
Think  on  thy  Pioleut,  when  thou  haply  aeest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 


Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap;  and  in  thy  danger, 

ver  danger  do  environ  Ihee, 
Comroeod  ihy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
Tor  I  will  be  ihy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

Vai.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 
Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  ibee. 
Vol.  That's  on  some  shallow  atory  ofdeep  love. 
How  young  LeandLT  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 
Pro.  That's  a  dee[>  slory  of  a  deeper  love, 
for  he  was  more  tiian  over  shoes  in  love. 

Vat.  'To  true  ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
1   And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 
'       Pro.  Orerlhe  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 
Vol.  No,  1  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 
Pro.  What? 
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fal.  To  be  in  love,  where  sconi  is  bought  with 
groans; 
Coy  loohe,  wiib  beart-»ore  sighs ;  one  fading  mo- 
ment's mirlh. 
With  IweDty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights: 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won : 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

pro.  So,  by  your  circuiuslance  you  call  rae  fool. 

Fal.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  1   fear,  you'll 

Fro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at:  I  am  not  love. 

Vol.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you ; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Melhinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Fro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vat.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forwaid  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tnm'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  etfecta  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire! 
Once  more  adieu.     My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Vol.  Sweet  Proteus,  no;   now  let  us  Uke  out 

To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letien, 
or  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideih  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend. 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 


.   All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  io  Milaa- 
.  As  much  lo  you  al  home  ;  and  so,  farewell. 
[Exit. 
I.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  ader  love  : 


Hel^ 

ves  his  friends  to  dignify  ihem  mor« 

I  leav 

myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love 

Thou 

Made 

lie  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  tim 

e. 

1  ought. 

Made 

wit   with   musing   weak,   heart    s 
thought 

Enter  Speed. 

ck   with 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you.    Saw 

yon  my 

Fro.  But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embark  for 
Speed.  Twenty  to  one,  ibeo,  be  is  sbipp'd  al- 

And  I  have  piny'd  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  ofken  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shep- 
herd, then,  and  I  a  sheep? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  bis  borns,  whe- 
ther I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sbeep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 


Pro.  True,  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 
Speed.  Nay,  that  1  can  deny  by  a  circun 
Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 


Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not 
the  sheep  the  shepherd :  but  I  seek  my  master,  and 
my  master  seeks  not  me ;  therefore,  T  am  no  sheep. 

Pro,  The  sbeeji  for  fodder  follow  the  Bbepherd, 
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ihe  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou 
for  wages  followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wa- 
ges foUows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry 
"  baa." 

Pro.  But,  dost  thou  hear  ?  gav*st  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  laced  mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton, 
gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here*s  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store 
of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray:  'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  the  pin- 
fold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod  ? 

Speed.  I.  [Speed  nods. 

Pro,  Nod,  I  ?  why  that*s  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir :  I  say  she  did  nod,  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod  ?  and  I  say  L 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no ;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
what  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and 
the  matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro,  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.  What 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much 
from  her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your 
letter ;  and  beinG^  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 
mind,  I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she^s 
as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What !  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — **  take  this  for  thy 
pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  T  thank  you,  you 
have  testem'd  me ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
cany  your  letters  yourself.  And  so,  sir.  Til  com- 
mend you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from 
wreck. 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore.-— 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger : 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Same.    Juua's  Garden. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  luve  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  uuhrcd- 
fully. 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

L%ic.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  show 
my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  What  think 'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatk>? 

Luc.  Well,  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam :  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 

Lu4:.  Then  thus,— H>f  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.  Your  reason  ? 

Luc,  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love 
on  him? 

Luc,  kjj  if  YOU  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul,  Why,  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never  mov'd 
me. 

Luc.  Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire  that's  closest  kept  burns  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their 
love. 

Luc.  O !  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  **  To  Julia."     Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say,  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;   and  sent,  I  think, 
from  Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I 
pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  vou  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper :  see  it  be  retum'd. 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than 
hate. 

Jul,  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.     [Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view, 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  **  No,"  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe, 
♦♦  Ay." 
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Fie,  fie!  haw  wHytrartl  is  tbia  fooliab  loM. 
Thnt  like  a  lenly  babe  will  scratch  ihe  nune. 
And  preopnrly.  nil  hiimblfd,  liiss  ihe  rod. 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetu  hence, 
When  wi1lin)(1y  I  would  have  bnd  lier  here: 
Hon  angerly  I  lau^ht  my  brov  to  froWD, 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  lo  smile. 
My  peuBDce  i»  to  c!<]l  Lncetta  bacli. 
And  Mk  remiMton  for  my  fo[[y  pail.— 
What  ho!     Lacelta! 

Itt'tnUr  LvcETTA. 

Lvt.  What  would  yovr  lidyabip  T 

Jul.  Ifit  near  diiiQer-iimeT 

Lue.  I  would  it  were ; 

That  yon  miKbt  kill  your  Btainach  on  jodt  meal, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.   What  is 't  that  jou  took  up  so  gingerly  T 

Lac.  Norhintt. 

Jul.  Why  didst  ihau  stoop  then  t 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up 

That  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  it  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc,   Nothinj;  concemiDg  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Liic.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.   Some  love  of  youn  hath  writ  to  you  in 


Lue.  That  I  mi^ht  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tone. 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  cm  set. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  pos^>le: 
Best  sinn  it  to  the  tune  of  >■  Light  o'  love." 

Lut.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy '.   belike,  it  bath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.   Ay  ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  ynt 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let's  see  your  song. — How  now,  minion! 
Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  Nngitoat: 
And  vet,  metbinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 
Jul.  You  do  ni 


No.  n 


e  too  flit. 


Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Lue.  Nay,  now  you 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a 
There  wanteth  bnt  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul,  The  mran  is  drnwn'd  with  your  unruly  bait. 

Luc.  Indeed  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 

Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation ! — 

[Trart  Ae  lelleT. 
Oo,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  ihem  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best 
pleaa-d 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [Eat- 


Jul.   Nay,  would  I  were  so   anger'd   with  tlie 

0  hateful  hands !  to  tear  such  loving  words : 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  It  with  your  Mings  t 
I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  ameads. 

Look,  here  is  writ— "kind  Julia;"— unkind  Julia! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  ihy  disdain. 


And  here  is  writ — "love-wounded  Protetis."— 

Poor  wounded  name !  my  iKWom,  as  a  bed, 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throuehly  beat'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down: 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  fonnd  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name ;  thai  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 
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re  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,— 

forlorn  Proteus;  passionate  Proteus 

sweet  Julia:" — that  Til  tear  away; 

1 1  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

pies  it  to  his  complaining  names. 

rill  I  fold  them  one  upon  another : 

n,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Madam, 

is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

Well,  let  us  go. 

What !  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales 
^erc? 
If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down ; 
-e  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 
I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you 
lee ; 

lings  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 
Come,  come ;  will  *t  please  you  go  ? 

[Exeunt. 

III.— The  Same.    A  Room  m  Antonio*8 
House* 

Enter  Aiitonio  and  Panthino. 

Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that, 
Mrith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 
.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 
Why,  what  of  him  ? 

He  wonder*d,  that  your  lordship 
sufler  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 
:>ther  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
th  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 

0  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
to  discover  islands  far  away ; 

to  the  studious  universities. 
f,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
L,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet, 

1  request  me  to  importune  you 

liim  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 

would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
Qg  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Nor  need*st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
on  this  month  I  have  been  hammering, 
considered  well  his  loss  of  time, 
w  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
ng  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world : 
ence  is  by  industry  achieved, 
rfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time, 
tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 
.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
is  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
I  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

I  know  it  well. 

.  *Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither. 

ihall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments, 
preet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen, 

in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
f  his  youth,  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

I  like  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advisM ; 
lat  thou  may*st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
ecution  of  it  shall  make  known. 


Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 

1  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pant.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Al- 
phonso. 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  jotuneying  to  salute  the  emfxror. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company ;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 
And,  in  good  time, — now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O !  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia! 

Ant.  How  now !   what  letter  are  you  reading 
there? 

Pro.  May*t  please  your  lordship,  *tis  a  word  or 
two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter :  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro,  There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  he 
writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  1  thus  suddenly  proceed. 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided : 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  aAer 
thee : 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino  :  you  shall  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  his  expeditron. 

[Exeunt  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of 
burning. 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown*d. 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse, 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is :  my  heart  accords  thereto. 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  I.— Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Ddke's  Paiace. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Vol.  Nol  mine;  m;  gloves  are  od. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  iii 
Ijui  one. 

Vol.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine. — 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thiag  diTiae! 
Ah  Silrin!  Silvia  I 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia!  madam  Silvia! 

Val.  How  DOW,  sirrah? 

Speed.  She  is  not  wilhin  hearing,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  herT 

Speed,   Vour  worahip.  sir;  or  else  I  mislook. 

Val.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  1  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 

Fal.  Qo  to,  Mr.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 
Silvia? 

Speed.  She  thai  your  worship  loves? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks.  First,  you 
have  learn'd,  like  air  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms, 
like  a  mal-contenl ;  to  relish  a  lore-song,  like  a 
robin-redbreast;  to  wnlk  alone,  like  ooe  thai  liad 
the  pestilence;  to  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had 
lost  his  A  B  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  yoiin;;  wench  that 
had  buried  her  grandam ;  lo  fast,  like  one  that  lakes 
diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing  ;  lo  speak 
puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  You  were  wont, 
when  you  lau^h'd.  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you 
walk'd,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions;  when  you 
fasted,  it  was  presently  alter  dinner ;  when  you 
look'd  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money;  and  now 

{ou  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that,  when 
look  on  you.  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 
Fal.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me? 
Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 
Val.  Without  me?  they  cannot. 
Speed.  Without  you  ?   nay,  that's  certain  ;   for, 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would :  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies 
are  within  you.   and  shine  through  you  like  the 
water  in  an  urinal,  that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you, 
but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 
Val.  But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 
Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 

Val,  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 
Speed.  Why.  sir,  I  know  her  not. 
Val.  Dost  IhoQ  know  her  by  my  gaziog  on  her, 
and  yet  know'st  her  nol  ? 

Sperd.  Is  she  not  hard-favonr'd,  sir? 
Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well-favour'd. 
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Spud.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Val.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.  Thai  she  is  nol  so  fair,  as  (of  yon)  well- 
favour'd. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  esqubite,  bul 
her  favour  inlioile. 

Speed-  Thai's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed.  Many,  sir,  ^  painted  to  make  her  ha, 
that  DO  man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  Howesieem'st  thou  me?    1  accoujit  of  bet 

Speed.  Yon  never  saw  her  since  she  was  it- 
Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  defonn'd  ? 


elsi 


hare  loved  her  ever  si 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed,  If  yon  love  her,  you  canool  see  her. 

Val.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O!  that  yon  had 
mine  eyes;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they 
were  wool  to  have,  when  yon  chid  at  sir  Prateu* 
for  going  ungartered ! 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then? 

Sjieed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  pasMDg 
deformity ;  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose ;  and  }-ou,  being  in  love,  cannot  see 
to  put  on  your  hose. 

Vol.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  1 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection 
would  cease. 

Vat.  Last  night  she  eojoio'd  me  to  write  some 
hnes  to  one  she  loves. 

Sperd,  And  have  you? 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed,   Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them. — 
Peace !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion !  Oexceedingpuppct! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Vat.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good  mor- 


Speed.  O !  'give  ye  good  even :  her 
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Speed.  He  ahonld  gire  ber  interest,  and  she  giTes 

Vai.  ha  yo<a  eujoiDM  roe,  I  hare  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  oameless  friead  of  yours; 
Which  I  w>i  much  UDwilliog  to  proceed  io, 
Bui  for  mj  duly  to  your  ladyship. 

SU.  1  lluukyou,  gentle  serraot.   'Tis  very  clerkly 

Vid.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For.  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  nndoin,  Tcry  doubtrallj. 

SU.  Perchance  yon  think  tf>a  mnch  of  to  much 

Vol.  No,  madam:  so  it  stead  yon,  T  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
And  yet,— 

SU.  A  pretty  period.  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel: 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ;— 'and  yet  I  care  not ; — 


And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  jou. 
Meaning  heocrfonh  to  trouble  you  no  more. 
"peeil.  And  yet  you  will;  and  vet,  another  yet. 
al.  What  means  your  ladyship!  do  you  not 


Spttil. 
Vol.  \ 


But  s: 

Nay,  take  ihem. 

Val.   Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

&l.  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  re(]neat. 
But  1  will  none  of  them:  they  are  for  you. 
I  would  hare  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 

Sil.  And,  when  its  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over; 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Val.  If  it  please  me,  madam ;  what  then  ? 

SU.  Why,  if  ii  please  you,  take  it  for yonr  labour: 
And  10  go(>il-iiM>rn»',  servant.  [£nl. 


Speed.  Ojesi!  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  &ce,  or  a  wealbercock  on  a 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her 

He  heing  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better, 
Tbat  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter  f 

Vol.  How  now,  sir!   what,  are  you  reasoning 
wiib  yonrselfT 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  'tis  you  that  have 
the  reason. 

Vol.  To  do  what  ? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Veil.  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourself.    Why,  she  woos  you  by  a 

fgUR. 


Speed.      , 

Vol.  Why,  she  bath  not  writ  to  ir 

Speed.  W^hat  need  she,  when  she  bath  made  you 

write  to  yourself?     Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  Nobelievingyou,  indeed,  sir:  but  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest? 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Vat.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  tbat  letter  halh  she  deliver'd,  and 
there  an  end. 

Vai.  I  would  it  were  no  worse! 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'lis  as  well : 

•'  For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  she,  in  mo- 
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**  Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  re- 
ply ; 
**  Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her 

mind  discover, 
*'  Her  self  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write 

unto  her  lovers- 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it.— - 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  *tis  d'mner-time. 
Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed,  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir :  though  the  came- 
leon  love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourishM  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat. 
O !  be  not  like  your  mistress :  be  moved,  be  moved. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia*s  Hotise. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul*  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul,  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia*s  sake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why  then,  we'll  make  exchange:   here, 
take  you  this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro,  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness. 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not. 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should. 

[Exit  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell. — What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come. — 

Alas !  thb  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — The  Same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Launce,  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping :  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very 
fault.  1  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 
digious son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the 
imperiars  court.  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the 
sourest-natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weep- 
ing, my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid 
howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our 
house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel- 
hearted  cur  shed  one  tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very 
pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a 
dog;  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our 
parting :  why,  my  grandara  having  no  eyes,  look 
you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll 
show  you  the  manner  of  it.  This  shoe  is  my  father ; 
— no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father: — no,  no,  this  left 
shoe  is  my  mother; — nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  nei- 
ther : — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole. 
This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and 
this  my  father.  A  vengeance  on't !  there  'tis :  now, 
sir,  this  staff  b  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as 
white  as  a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand  :  this  hat  is 
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Nan,  our  maid:  I  am  the  dog ;— no,  the  dog  b  him- 
self, and  I  am  the  dog.^-O !  the  dog  is  me,  and  I 
am  myself:  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father; 
**  Father,  your  blessing :"  now  should  not  the  shoe 
speak  a  word  for  weeping :  now  should  I  kiss  my 
father;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to  my 
mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now !)  like  a  wood 
woman  :«-well,  I  kiss  her ;  why  there  'tb ;  here's 
my  mother's  breath  up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to 
my  sister;  mark  the  moan  she  makes:  now,  the 
dog  all  thb  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a 
word,  but  see  how  1  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant,  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard :  thy  master 
is  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  ader  with  oars. 
What's  the  matter?  why  weep'st  thou,  man? 
Away,  ass;  you'll  lose  the  tide,  if  yoa  tarry  any 
longer. 

Launce,  It  b  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ;  for 
it  b  the  unkiudest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied. 

Pant,  What's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Launce.  Why,  he  that's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant,  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood ; 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  ser- 
vice,— Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth? 

Launce,  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Launce,  In  thy  tale. 

Pant,  In  thy  tail  ? 

Launce,  Lose  the  tied,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service,  and  the  tide.  Why,  mao, 
if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  All  it  with  my 
tears;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the 
boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pant,  Come ;  come,  away,  man :  I  was  sent  to 
call  thee. 

Launce,  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pant.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Launce.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.— Milan.  A  Room  in  tJie  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant.— 
Val.  Mistress. 

Speed,  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
Val,  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 
Speed.  Not  of  you. 
l^al.  Of  my  mistress,  then. 
Speed,  'Twere  good  you  knock'd  him. 
Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 
Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 
Thu,  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 
Val,  Haply,  I  do. 
Thu,  So  do  counterfeits. 
Val,  So  do  you. 

Thu,  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not  ? 
Val,  Wise. 

Thu,  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 
Val.  Your  folly. 

Hiu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ? 
Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
IViu,  My  jerkin  b  a  doublet. 
Vol,  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 
Thu,  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio?  do  you  change 
colour  ? 
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Give  him  leave,  madam :  he  is  a  kind  of 
oo. 

.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your 
thaD  live  in  your  air. 

You  have  said,  sir. 
.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  always  end  ere  you 

A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
r  shot  off. 

'Tis  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 
Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire, 
lurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship*s 
ind  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your 
ny. 

,  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me, 
make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer 
ds,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give 
illowers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries, 
cy  live  by  your  bare  words. 
No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more.  Here  comes 
ber. 

Enter  the  Duke. 

'e.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 

lentine;  your  father^s  in  good  health : 

say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 

ch  good  news  ? 

My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

f  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

re.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  country- 
man ? 
Ay,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  the  gentleman 

of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 

>t  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

r«.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 

inour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

'«.  You  know  him  well  ? 
I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 

ive  convers*d,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 

lough  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 

Dg  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 

the  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection, 

ith  sir  Proteus,  for  that*s  his  name, 

use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days : 

ars  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 

ad  unmellowM,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 

a  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 

all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 

complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind, 

ill  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

r«.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good, 

IS  worthy  for  an  empress*  love, 

et  to  be  an  emperor*s  counsellor. 

sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 

commendation  from  great  potentates ; 

Bre  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while. 

:,  *tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 
Should  I  have  wishM  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

e.  Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 

I  speak  to  you ;  and  you,  sir  Thurio  :— 

alentine,  I  need  not  *cite  him  to  it. 

d  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [Exit  Duke. 
This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 

>me  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 

Id  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them, 

lome  other  pawn  for  fealty. 
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FoZ.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prison- 
ers still. 
Sil.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  see  hb  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 
Vol.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 
Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 
Vol.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Sil.  Have  done,  have  done.     Here  comes  the 
gentleman.  [Exit  Thurio. 

VaL  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wished  to  hear  from. 

VaL  Mistress,  it  Is.     Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil,  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Vol,  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability.— 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  Aly  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SU.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  lil  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

Sil.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  Thurio. 

Thu.  Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  speak 
with  you. 

Sil.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  come,  sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me. — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
rU  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Vol.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 
came? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 
commended. 

Fal.  And  how  do  yours? 
'  Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol.  How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your 
love? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you : 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Vol.  Ay,  r roteus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  tpve ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish*d  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus !  love*s  a  mighty  lord. 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth . 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Vol.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 

Pro.  No,  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Fal.  Call  her  divine. 
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Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Vol*  O !  flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  bitter  pills, 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol.  Then   speak    the    truth   by  her:    if  not 
divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any, 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,— 
To  bear  my  lady*s  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this  ? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus:  all  f  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  no- 
thing. 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then,  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world.    Why,  man,  she  is  mine 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  must  after, 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betrothed ;  nay,  more,  our 
marriage  hour, 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determined  of :  how  I  must  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  *greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  aflairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth. 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use, 
And  then  Pll  presently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will.-.-  [Exit  Vai.ewtine. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valentinus*  praise, 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus? 
She*8  fair,  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love ;— > 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw*d. 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  *gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont 
O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much ; 
And  that*s  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light ; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 
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There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  Pll  use  my  skill. 

Scene  V.— The  Same.    A  Street. 


[Exit 


( 


Enter  Speed  and  Launce.  I 

Speed.  Launce!  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to    I 
Milan. 

Launce.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for 
I  am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a 
man  is.  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged  ;  nor  never 
welcome  to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid, 
and  the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  Pll  to  the  ale- 
bouse  with  you  presently ;  where  for  one  shot  of 
Ave  pence  thou  shalt  have  Ave  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam 
Julia  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  afler  they  closed  in  earnest,  the^ 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Launce.  No. 

Speed.  How  then?     Shall  he  marry  her? 

Launce.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Launce.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Launce.  Marry,  thus :  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou  ?  T  understand  thee 
not. 

Launce.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst 
not.     My  stafl"  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st  ? 

Launce,  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee ;  m 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce.  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is 
all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will  *t  be  a  match  ? 

Launce.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  *Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  nota- 
ble lover? 

Launce.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how? 

Launce.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him 
to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistak'st 
me. 

Launce.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant 
thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot 
lover. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  himself  in  love,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the 
alehouse:  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and 
not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Launce.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity 
in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt 
thou  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt. 
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SCEfCK  VI.  Til. 


VI. — The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
fair  Silvia,  shall  1  be  forsworn ; 
ig  my  friend,  1  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
tn   that   power,  which  gave   me  first  my 
atk, 

!S  roe  to  this  threefold  perjury : 
d  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear, 
-suggesting  love !  if  thou  hast  sinn'd, 
ne,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
[  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
V  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
ful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 
wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
]  his  wit  t*  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 

unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 
sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hnst  preferred 
renty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 
t  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 
re  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love, 
lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 
p  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

them,  thus  find  I,  bv  their  loss, 
tentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia, 
self  am  dearer  than  a  friend, 
e  is  still  most  precious  in  itself; 
via,  (witness  heaven  that  made  her  air!) 
Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 
»rget  that  Julia  is  alive, 
bering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 
Jentine  Til  hold  an  enemy, 
at  Silvia,  as  a  sweeter  friend. 
:  now  prove  constant  to  myself 
t  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine, 
ght,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 
lb  celestial  Silvia^s  chamber  window ; 
in  counsel,  his  competitor, 
resently  Pll  give  her  father  notice 
r disguising,  and  pretended  flight; 
Jl  enragM,  will  banish  Valentine, 
lurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 
ilentine  being  gone.  Til  quickly  cross 
e  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio*s  dull  proceeding, 
end  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 
I  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift!     [Exit, 

VII.— Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House, 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucrtta. 

Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me : 

eo  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, 

rt  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 

ibiy  character*d  and  engraved, 

on  me;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 

rith  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 

ley  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 
A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
isare  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps, 
less  shall  she,  that  hath  lovers  wings  to  fly ; 
ben  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 
b  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 
O !  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  sonPs 
food? 

e  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
^ing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time, 
boa  bat  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 


Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc,  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  lovers  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  fire*s  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 
Jul.  The  more  thou  damm*8t  it  up,  the  more  it 
bums. 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know*st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  faur  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enaraePd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then,  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course, 
ru  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  Pll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elvsium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 
Jul,  Not  like  a  woman,  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Lue,  Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your 

hair. 
Jul,  No,  giri;  Pll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  tme-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  1  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 

breeches  ? 
Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as— **  tell  roe,  good  my 
lord, 
What  compass  will  yon  wear  your  farthingale  ?** 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 
Luc,  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece, 
madam. 
Jul,  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill-favour*d. 
Luc,  A  round  hose,  madam,  now*s  not  worth  a 
pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul,  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov*st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think*st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalized. 
Lue.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 

not. 
Jul,  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 
Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who's  displeased,  when  you  are  gone. 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleasM  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear. 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  of  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc,  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 
Jul,  Base  men.  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ; 
But  truer  stars  did  govem  Proteus'  birth: 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 
Luc,  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 

to  him ! 
Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov*st  me,  do  him  not  that 


wrong, 
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To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  hia  truth: 
Only  deserve  my  lore  by  loving  him. 
And  prcseDlly  go  wilh  me  lo  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  1  stand  in  need  of. 
To  furaiah  me  upon  my  longing  jouroey. 


All  thai  IB  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 

My  );oods,  my  lands,  my  repiilalion; 

Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 

Come ;  answer  not,  bul  lo  it  presently ; 

I  am  impBiient  of  my  taniaiice.  [EmvU. 


Enl. 


«,  Tbi 


>,  and  Protews. 


Diike.  Sir  Thorio,  give  us  leave,  1  pray,  awhile : 
We  have  som:  secrets  lo  confer  about.— 

{Exit  TnuRio. 
Now,  lell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  wilh  me? 

Pro    tlLy  gracious  loid,  that  which  I  would  dis- 

The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 

But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 

Done  lo  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  lo  utter  that, 

which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valenline.  m;  friend. 

This  night  intends  lo  steal  away  your  daughter: 

Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 

I  know,  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 

On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hate* ; 

And  should  she  thus  be  Btol'u  away  from  you. 

It  would  be  much  vesaiion  to  your  age. 

Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  ralher  chose 

To  croM  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 

Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 

Being  un prevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Dukt.  Proteus,  1  thank  thee  for  ifaine  honest  care. 
Which  lo  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  Ihey  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep. 
And  oftentimes  We  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court; 
But,  fearing  lesl  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  ihe  man, 

iA  rashness  that  I  ever  yel  have  shunned,) 
gave  him  gentle  looks;  thereby  lo  Rnd 
Thai  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  lo  me. 
Aad,  that  thou  may'sl  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  ihat  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  ihence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pm.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-ffindoir  will  ascend, 
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And  whh  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  ibis  way  comes  he  with  it  presently. 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Halh  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord:  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 
[EziU 
EnUr  Valehtihf. 

Duke.  Sir  Valenline,  whither  away  so  fast? 

Vol.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  mesi 
That  stays  to  bear  ray  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  goiog  to  deliver  them. 

Duie.  Be  they  of  much  import  1 

Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  siguify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Dukt.  Nny,  then  nomatter:  stay  with  me  awhik- 
I  am  lo  break  with  thee  of  some  a^ita 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  tbon  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter- 

Val.  I  know  it  well,   my  lord ;  and,   sure,  tbc 

Were  rich  and  honourable :  besides,  the  genllemu 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  lo  fancy  him  1 

Duke.  No,  trust  me;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  (td- 

Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty  ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  1  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers 
Upon  advice  halh  drawn  my  love  from  her; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  ly  her  child-like  duty,   i 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  lake  a  wife,  I 

And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in: 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  weddiog-dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 
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Vol.  What  would  your  grace  have  roe  to  do  in 

this? 
Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  1  have  forgot  to  court; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang*d,j 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  my  sell. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Vol,  Win  her  with  gifts,   if  she  respect  not 
words. 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent 

her. 
VaL  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  con- 
tents her. 
Send  her  another;  never  give  her  o*er. 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  s&her-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  *tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you: 
If  she  do  chide,  His  not  to  have  you  gone, 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  leflt  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say ; 
For,  ^*  get  you  gone,**  she  doth  not  mean,  **  away.*' 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne*er   so   black,  say   they   have   angels* 

faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke,  But  she  I  mean  is  promi8*d  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth. 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vol.  Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 
Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock*d,  and  keys  kept 
safe. 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Vol.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  win- 
dow? 
Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground. 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vdl.  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords. 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero*s  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Vol.  When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  tell  me 

that. 
Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 
Val.  By  seven  o'clock  Til  get  you  such  a  ladder. 
Duke.  But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Val.  It  will  be  light,   my  k>rd,  that  you  may 
bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the 

turn? 
Vial.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

ril  i^t  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my 

lord. 
Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ?— 
[  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me.— 
What  letter  is  this  same?   What*8  here?— «* To 
Sihria?*' 


And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 

ril  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.     [Reads. 

**My  thoughts  do  Imrhour  wilh  my  Silvia  nightly; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying: 
O!  could  their  master  conic  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himself  icould  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  tltem  ; 

While  /,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune. 
Do  curse  the  grace  mat  tciih  sudi  grace  hath  blessed 
them. 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants^  fortune. 
I  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lard  should  ie." 

What*s  here  ? 

**  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee  :** 
*Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.— 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops*  son,) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder ;  over-weening  slave : 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates. 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence. 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow*d  on  thee : 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Begone :  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 
But,  as  thou  lov*st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[ExitiyvKK. 
Val.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment? 
To  die  is  to  be  banish*d  from  myself. 
And  Silvia  is  mvself:  banish*d  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self^  a  deadly  banishment. 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin*d,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

Launce.  So-ho!  so-ho! 

Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair 
on*s  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then  ? 

Val.  Nothing. 

Launce.    Can   nothing  speak?   master,   shall   I 
strike? 

Pro.  Whom  wouldst  thou  strike  ? 

Launce.  Nothing. 
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Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launce,  Why,  sir,  V\\  strike  nothing:  I  pray 
you,— 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear. — Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 

Vol.  My  ears  are  stopped,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

VaL  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Launce.  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanish*d. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banish*d :  O !  that  is  the  news. 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

VaL  O !  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  oflfer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unreversed,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender*d. 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire. 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta*en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafed  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her,  ^ 

With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  ril  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate. 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affairs. 
As  thou  Iov*st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  see*st  my 
boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north- 
gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.    Come,  Valentine. 

VaL  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Launce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave ; 
but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.    He  lives 
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not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in 
love;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from 
me,  nor  who  *tis  I  love ;  and  yet  *tis  a  woman :  bat 
what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  *tis  a 
milk-maid ;  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had 
gossips:  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's 
maid,  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  quali- 
ties than  a  water-spaniel,  which  is  much  in  a  bare 
Christian.  Here  is  the  cate-Iog  [Pulling  out  a 
oaper.]  of  her  conditions.  Imprimis,  **She  can 
fetch  and  carry."  Why,  a  horse  can  do  do  more : 
nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  .but  only  carry  ;  there- 
fore, is  she  better  than  a  jade.  Item,  **  She  can 
milk,"  look  you ;  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean 
hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce  ?  what  news 
with  your  mastership? 

Launce.  With  my  piaster's  ship?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still;  mistake  the 
word.     What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Launce.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Launce.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Launce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not 
read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest^  I  can. 

Launce.  I  will  try  thee.     Tell  me  this :  who  be- 
got thee  ? 

Speed*  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launce.  O,  illiterate  loiterer!  it  was  the  son  of 
thy  grandmother.  This  proves  that  thou  canst  not 
read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launce.  There,  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  **  She  can  milk." 

Launce.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  brews  good  ale." 

Launce,  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — ^Bless- 
ing of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  aJe. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  can  sew." 

Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  Can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  can  knit." 

Launce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with 
a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ? 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Launce.  A  s|>ecial  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not 
be  wash'd  and  scour'd. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  can  spin." 

Launce.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 
when  she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 

Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  vir- 
tues; that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and 
therefore  have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Launce.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in 
respect  of  her  breath." 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast.     Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 

Launce.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

Launce.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not 
in  her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  slow  in  words." 

Launce.  O  villain  !  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices  ?    To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  vir- 
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tofl  :  I  pfaj  thee,  oat  with't,  %ai  place  it  for  her 
cfatef  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  n  proud." 

Launce.  Out  with  ibat  too :  it  wu  Eve'a  itgtey, 
and  cannot  be  la'eo  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  hath  no  teeth." 

Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  oecatue  I 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  cunt." 

LauHce.  Well ;  the  beat  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to 
bite. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  will  often  praise  her  liquor." 

Laiaee.  IT  her  liquor,  be  i;ood.  ibe  shall :  if  she 
will  not,  I  will ;  for  %aoA  ihine>  should  be  praiaed. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  is  too  liberal." 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that's 
writ  down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall 
not,  for  that  I'll  keep  shut :  now,  of  another  thing 
she  may,  aod  that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  hath  more  hair  than  wit, 
and  more  faults  than  haiis,  and  more  wealth  (faao 
faults." 

Lauitee.  Siopihere;  I'll  ha*e  her:  she  was  mioe, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 
Aehearae  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,"^ 


LamKe.  Mora  hair  than  wit, — it  ma;  be;  I'll 
prove  it:  the  cover  of  the  salt  bides  the  salt,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt :  the  hair,  that 
covers  the  wit,  is  mure  than  ihe  wit,  for  (be  greater 
hides  the  less.     What's  neitT 

Speed.  —  "And  more  faults  than  hairs,"— 

Launce.  Thai's  monstrous:  0,thatthat  wereout! 

Speed.  —  "  And  more  wealth  than  fanlts." 

Launee.  Why.  that  word  makes  the  fanhs  gra- 
cious. Well,  I'll  have  her;  and  if  it  be  a  roalcb, 
as  nothing  is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then  1 

Launce.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee,— that  thy 
master  stays  for  ihee  at  the  north-gate. 

Spetd.  For  me  T 

Launee.  For  thee  1  ay;  who  art  thou  T  he  bath 
stay'd  for  a  belter  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  lo  him? 

Launee.  Thou  must  run  lo  him,  for  tbon  hast 
stay'd  so  lone,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  inra. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  poa  of 
your  love-tetlers !  [EsU. 

Lautiee.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my 
letter.  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self into  secrets.— I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
correction.  [Eiif. 
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Scene  II. — The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the 

Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio  ;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will 
love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banished  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis*d  me  most ; 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  raird  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Dake.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.-— 
How  now,  sir  Proteus!     Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro,  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore,  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
*Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman. 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him : 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord.     If  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 


She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  hiui, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  nie ; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  io  this 
kind. 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  miod. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  you, 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion, 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do  I  will  effect. 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough; 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  b  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesf 

JPro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heait 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity : 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets*  sinews. 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stooe^ 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  nights  dead  silenc 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievanc 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been 
love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practic 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently, 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  afler  suppe 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it :  I  will  pa^on  you. 

[Exeun 


t-^-J 


-^v 


—A  FoTOI,  between  Milan  and  Venma. 
EnUr  ctTlain  Oudaw. 


Enter  VALXSTiiie  and  Speed. 
3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  as  that  ;ou  hiTC 
abonl  jfou ; 
Ifnoti  we'll  make  yoa  ■■!,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone.  These  are  (he  trillains 
Tbst  all  the  traTellen  do  Tear  so  much. 


Val.  My  friend*,— 

1  Out.  Thai's  DOl  so,  sir ;  wo  are  jonr  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace!  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.   Ky,  hj  my  beard,  will  we ;   for  be   is  a 


A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adTcrait; : 

My  riches  am  these  poor  faabilimeols. 

Or  which  if  you  should  here  diBfuniisb  me, 

Yoa  lake  the  nim  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  trarel  you! 

Vai.  To  Verona. 

I  Out.  Whence  came  you? 


I^al.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there  1 
fal.  Some  sixteen  months;   and  longer  might 
have  atay'd, 
"Crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
2  Out.  What !  were  you  baniah'd  (hence  7 
Koi.  I  was. 
2  OhI.  For  what  oSeoce  1 


Vat.  For  that  which  now  torments  roe  to  re- 

I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so. 
But  were  you  baniah'd  for  so  »mall  a  laultT 

Vat.  I  waa,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 
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1  Out,  Have  von  the  tongues  ? 

Vol.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy, 
Or  else  I  had  been  often  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood*s  fat  friar, 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We*ll  have  him.     Sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them : 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
VdL  Peace,  villain  ! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take 

to? 
FoZ.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem*d  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men : 
Myself  wa^rom  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb*d  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose;  for  we  cite  our  faults. 

That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawless  lives ; 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify*d 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want— 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banished  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 

3  Out.  What  say*st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our 

consort  ? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruKd  by  thee, 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou 

diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to^brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 
Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will^ve  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No ;  we  detest*  such  vile,  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us :  we*ll  oring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got, 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IL— Milan.     The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gitia. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend; 
When  to  her  beautv  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn, 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov*d : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover*s  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio.     Now  must  we  to  her 

window,  ^ 

And  give  soma  evening  music  to  her  ear. 
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Enter  Thurio,  and  Musicians. 

77iu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for,  you  know,  that 
love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom  ?  Silvia  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.     Now,  gentle- 
men, 
Let*s  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter  Host  and  Julia,  behind;  Julia  in  boy^s 

clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest;  methinks  you*re 
allycholly :  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be 
merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry.  PU  bring 
you  where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music.  [Music  plays. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul,  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay ;  but  peace !  let*s  hear  *em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 

Holy ,  fair,  and  tuise  is  she ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 

That  site  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair. 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  ? 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 

And,  being  helped,  inJmbits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  tlnng. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now !  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ?  How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  ypu 
not. 

Jul.  You  mistake :  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay ;  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark !  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music. 

Jul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but 
one  thing  ? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  Host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on. 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  bis  man,  told  me, 
he  lov'd  her  out  of  all  nick. 
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Jul,  Where  is  LauDce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  master^s  command,  he  must  cany  for  a  pre- 
sent to  his  lady. 

Jul,  Peace !  stand  aside :  the  company  parts. 

Pro,  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  yon :  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Tku.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell. 

[^Elxeunl  Thueio  and  Mundam, 

Enter  Silyia  above,  at  her  mndcw. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  ifV ou  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

SiL  What  u  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

SU.  You  have  your  wish :  my  will  is  even  this. 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur*d,  false,  disbyal  man ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request, 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit. 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  [Aside.]  *Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  b  not  buried. 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betrothM ;  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importnnacy  ? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

SiL  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave, 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or.  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  [Aside.]  He  heard  not  that. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber: 
To  that  111  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep ; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow. 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.  [Aside.]  If  'twere  a  substance,  jom  would, 
sure,  deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

SU.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it. 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Exeunt  Peotsus,  and  Sixvia. 


Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house.     Trust  me,  I  think, 
'tis  almost  day. 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest. 

[Exetmt. 

Scene  IH.— The  Same. 

Enter  Eolamoue. 

EgL  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind. 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam! 

Enter  Silvia  above,  at  her  mndow. 

SiL  Who  calU  ? 

EgL  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SiL  Sir  E glamour,  a  thousand  times  good  mor- 
row. 

EgL  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  tibus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sit.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman. 
Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not. 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  many 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  ^ay, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 
And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 
Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 
To  ^ar  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 
If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

EgL  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil,  This  evening  coming. 

EgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

Su.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

EgL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.  Good  morrow. 
Gentle  lady. 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour. 

[Ereunf.. 
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ScKRE  IV^Tbe  Same. 
Enter  Launck  tciA  hit  dog. 


Launce.  When  a 


■errant  shall  plaf  the  cur 
hard:  ooe thai  1  brought 


with  him,  took  you,  ii  go 

up  or  a  puppy;  one  that  1  saved  rrom  drowDUg, 

when  three  or  fourofhia  blind  brother*  and  sisters 

went  to  '       1  b  ght  h*  as         w     Id 

■ay  pre  d  g 

to  deb>     him  as         res  mu     ■■  8  m 

my  raai  d        m  loo  to  h    d       g 


steals  her  capon*^  leg.  O !  'tis  a  foul  thing,  vrhen 
a  cur  cantMi  keep  himself  in  all  companiei.  I  wonld 
have,  as  one  should  lay,  one  that  takes  upon  bim 
I  dog  indeed,  to  be,  a*  it  were,  a  dog  at  all 
things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to 
lake  a  fault  apoii  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he 
had  been  hane'd  for'l ;  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  Bof- 
y  h  II  '  dg  H  thrusts  m  huD- 
three  g     tl  msn- 


"■"/ 


s  tb    mar         pu^    g  wh  all  the 

m      h  ro        O      with  th    d  g      sayi 


one;  "what  cur  is  that?"  says  uoEber;  "whip 
bim  out,"  ■ays  the  third ;  "  hang  him  up,"  aaya  the 
duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  smell 
before,  knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow 
that  whips  the  dogs:  "Friend,"  quoth  1,  "you 
mean  to  whip  the  dog-"  "  Ay,  marry,  do  I,"  quoth 
he.  "You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  quoth  I; 
"'twas  I  did  the. thing  you  wot  of."  He  makes 
me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber. 
How  maoy  masters  would  do  this  for  his  servant  T 
Nay,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  sal  in  the  stocks  for  pud- 
dings he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  execu- 
ted :  I  have  stood  on  the  pillonr  for  geese  be  hath 
kill'd,  otherwise  he  had  sulfer'd  Tor't:  thou  think 'st 
Dot  of  this  now. — Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you 
served  me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  madam  Silvia. 
Bid  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  roe,  and  do  as  I  do? 
When  didst  thon  see  me  heave  up  mj  leg,  and 
make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's  farthingale! 
Didst  tbou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  ? 


EnUr  PmoTEui 
Pro.  Sebaslhn  is  thy  na 


md  Julia. 

e  ?     I  like  the«  well. 


And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please :  I  will  do  what  I  cau. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How,  now,  yon  whore- 
son peasant ! 
Where  have  vou  bqan  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

Ziotmce.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cor; 
and  tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  go<^  enough  for 
such  a  present. 

Pro.  But  she  receiv'd  my  dog  1 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not.  Here  have  I 
biDUght  him  back  again. 

Pro.  Whatl  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  T 

Launce.  Ay,  sir:  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market- 
place; and  then  I  offer'd  her  mine  own,  who  is  a 
dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift 
the  greater. 

Pro.   Go ;   get   thee   hence,    and   lind   my  dog 

Or  ike'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
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HCENK  IV. 


!  9aj !    Stayest  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame. 

[EHt  Lac7Nce. 
m,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 

0  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lowt ; 
iefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour, 
(if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 

1  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
re,  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee, 
ently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee : 

it  to  madam  Silvia. 

d  me  well  deliverM  it  to  me. 

[t  seems,  you  lov*d  not  her,  to  leave  her 

oken. 

sad,  belike? 

Not  so :  I  think,  she  lives, 
yas! 

Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  ? 
L  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 
Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her  ? 
because,  methinks,  that  she  lov*d  you  as 
rell 

do  love  your  lady  Silvia, 
ams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
te  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
r,  love  should  be  so  contrary, 
nking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 
Well,  give  her  that  ring ;  and  therewithal 
ter : — ^that's  her  chamber.— Tell  my  lady 
the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture, 
essage  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.    [Exit, 
^ow  many  women  would  do  such  a  mes- 
age? 

»or  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertain*d 
t  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
>or  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him, 
ith  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
s  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
i  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
ig  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me, 
him  to  remember  my  good  will, 
IT  am  I  (unhappy  messenger!) 
d  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
y  that  which  I  would  have  refused ; 
le  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais*d. 
f  master's  true  confirmed  love, 
not  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
[  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
1 1  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 
ren  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended* 

roman,  good  day.     I  pray  you,   be  my 

nean 

Z,  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

Wh9t  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be 

ihe? 

[f  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 

r  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Prom  whom  ? 

From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

3 !  he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Ay,  madam. 

[Irsula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[A  picture  brought, 
i  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me, 
ia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  shadow. 


Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter.— 
Pardon  me,  madam,  I  have  unadvised 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul,  It  may  not  be :  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SiL  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul,  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it 
me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan*d  the  ring. 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul,  She  thanks  you. 

SiL  What  say'st  thou? 

Jul,  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dost  thou  know  her  ? 

Jul,  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 
her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of 
sorrow. 

Sil,  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jul,  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil,  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul,  About  my  stature ;  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play*d, 
Our^routh  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus*  perjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

Sil.  She  is  beholding  to  thee,  gentle  youth.— 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth;    there  is  my  purse:   I  give  thee 

this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov^st 

her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her.— 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  tnfle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture.     Let  me  see :  I  think. 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
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Wete  fall  u  Utrtly  a*  U  Ibn  of  hen ; 

Aod  yet  the  painter  flaller'd  her  a  little. 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  loo  mach. 

Her  hair  ■■  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 

[f  that  be  all  the  difTereDce  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  lue  such  a  coloar'd  periwig. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine  : 

\y,  but  b«r  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself, 


If  this  (bud  hire  were  not  a  blinded  god  T 

ne,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up, 
'  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form ! 
>u  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  loT'd,  and  ador'd, 
I,  were  there  tense  in  hi*  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  b«  statue  in  thy  stead. 
I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  iby  mistress'  sake. 
That  ns'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jore  I  »ow, 
I  should  have  scralch'd  out  your  anseetng  eyes. 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.    [Exit. 


._^5^.^«^»virife^H» 


Sgene  1.— The  Same.    An  Abhet/, 
Enter  EaLAHOua. 
Egl.  The  •an  bcgias  to  gild  tbe  weateni  sky, 
And  DOW  it  is  about  the  very  honr. 
Thai  Silvia  at  friar  Pilrick's  cell  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  k)vei*  break  not  bouiv, 
Unleas  it  be  to  came  before  their  time, 
So  much  they  tpur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 
See,  where  she  comes! — Lady,  a  happy  eveoiog. 

SU.  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  EgUmour, 
Out  at  the  poatem  by  the  abbey-wall.  i 

1  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not:  the  foreiC  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enoni^h.     \Exeanl, 

1   At    DUKIC'S 


Enier  Thvhio,  PaoTEtJS,  and  Juua. 
Thu.  Sir  Proletia,  what  wys  Silvin  to  my  soit  ? 
Pro.  O,  sir!   I  find  her  milder  thao  she  was; 
Aod  vet  she  tt^e*  exceptioos  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What !  that  my  leg  is  too  loDg  1 
Pro.  No.  that  it  is  too  little. 
Thu.   I'll  wear  a   boot   to   make   it   somewhat 

rounder. 
Jul.   \^Aade.'\  But  love  will  not  be  spnn-'d  to 

what  it  [oaths. 
Tkit.  What  says  she  to  my  face! 
Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Tha.  Nay,  then  tbe  wanton  lies:   my  face  is 

black. 
Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair,  and  the  oM  saying  is, 
Black  men  aie  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies*  eyes. 
Jid.   [Aridt.\  'Tit  true,  inch  peuls  as  put  out 

ladies'  eyes; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them. 
Till-  How  Hkea  she  my  dUconise  ? 
Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
Thu.  But  well,  wheo  I  ditconrae  of  love  aod 

Jul.  [Adde.'\   But  better,  indeed,  when  yon  hold 
your  peace. 

Tht.  What  says  she  to  my  valour? 
Pro.  O,  sit!  she  makes  do  doubt  of  that. 


Jtd.  [Amdt,^  She  needs  not,  when  she  knomit 
cowardice. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  T 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jtd.   [Atide.^   True;  ftom  a  gentleman  to  a  foot. 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  posMMionsT 

Pro.  O!  ay;  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  [Ande.]  That  such  as  ate  should  owe  them. 

Pro.  That  thry  are  out  by  lease. 

Jid.  Here  comes  the  duke. 
Enter  Dukk. 

Duke.  Hownow,  sir  Proteus!  hownow.Thurio! 
Which  of  you  saw  Eglamour  of  late! 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Fro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter! 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then 
She's  fled  uoto  that  peasant  Valentine, 
And  Eglamour  is  io  her  company. 
'Tis  true;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  io  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest; 
Hira  he  knew  well ;  aod  guess'd  that  it  was  she. 
But,  being  laaskM.  he  was  not  sure  of  it: 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick';  cell  this  even,  and  there  she  was  not. 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence  : 
Therefore,  1  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  yon  presently:  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot. 
That  leads  towards  Maotna,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  aod  follow  me.    [Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
That  fliea  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I'll  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hale  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.     [Exit. 

SCB!VB  III.— TV  ForM(. 
Enter  SiLVtA,  and  OuHawt. 
1  Out.  Come,  come;  be  patleot,  wc  must  bring 
you  to  our  captaia. 
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SU.  A  thoiuand  n 


ices  than  Qua  one 


e  leain'd  me  how  to  brook  Hut  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  aw>j. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  genUeman  thai  irai  irith  her  1 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  halh  outran  m ; 
But  MoywH,  aud  Valerius,  rollow  him. 

00  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
Then  u  our  captain.    We'U  follow  him  that's  fled : 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  1  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's 

Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlesslj. 
SU.  O  Valentine!  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt, 

ScE:tB  lV.~AnolhtT  Part  of  Ok  Forut. 
Enter  V*i.ESTrNB. 
Val.  How  ose  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

1  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woe*. 
O!  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  raansioQ  so  long  teuaotless. 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  \ 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  1^ 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  b  this  to-day  t 
Thesearemymates,that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  iu  cfaace. 
They  love  me  well;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  nncivU  outrages. 
Withdraw  (hee,  Valentine :  who's  this  couks  here  t 
\Slep»  euide. 
Enter  Pboteus,  Siltfa,  and  Julia. 
Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  yon, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him. 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 


Vol.  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  1  see,  and  hear! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  m  forbear  awhile. 

[H^tWrato. 
SU.  O,  miserable !  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 
Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  uiadaui,  ere  I  came; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SU.  By  tby  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  un- 
happy. 
Jul,  [Ande.'\  And  me,  when  he  approacbeth  to 

SU.  Had  1  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven !  be  judge,  how  1  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
1  do  detest  false,  perjur'd  Proteus: 
Therefore  be  gone :  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  nest  to 
death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  ibr  one  calm  look. 
O!  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd, 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'd. 

iSti.  When  Proteus  caiuot  love,  wbei«  he's  be- 
lov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  beat  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  ihj  faiib 
Into  a  thousand  oaths;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  peijury  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two, 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  coanterfeit  to  tby  true  frieikd ! 

Pro.  In  love 

Who  respects  friend  T 

SU.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  tn  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  like  a  aoldier,  at  arms'  end, 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love:  force  yoa. 

SU.  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

EnUr  Valebtikb. 
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Valentine ! 

Thou  common  friend,  that*s  without  faith 
►r  love ; 

ch  is  a  friend  now,)  treacherous  man ! 
ast  beguird  ray  hopes :  nousht  but  mine  eye 
tave  persuaded  me.    Now  I  dare  not  say, 
tne  friend  alive :  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
lould  be  trusted  now,  when  one*s  right  hand 
ir*d  to  the  bosom  ?     Proteus, 
rry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
mt  the  worid  a  stranger  for  thy  sake, 
ivate  wound  is  deepest.     O  time  roost  ac- 
:urst! 

t  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst! 
My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me.— - 
me,  Valentine.     If  hearty  sorrow 
fficient  ransom  for  offence, 
'  't  here :  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
I  did  commit. 

Then,  I  am  paid ; 
:e  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 
y  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
•f  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd. 
itence  th*  EtemaPs  wrath*s  appeased : 
at  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 
D  me  unhappy ! 
Look  to  the  boy. 

Why,  boy !  why,  wag !  how  now !  what*s 
ter?  look  up;  speak. 

O  good  sir !  my  master  charg*d  me  to  de- 
ring  to  madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my 
,  was  never  done. 
Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Here  *tis :  this  is  it.  [Gives  a  ring. 
How !  let  me  see.  Why,  this  is  the  ring 
:o  Julia. 

O !  cry  you  mercy,  sir :  1  have  mistook : 
the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

[Shows  another  ring. 
But,  how  cam*st  thou  by  this  ring  ? 
depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 
And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
iia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 
How  ?     JuUa ! 

Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 
tertainM  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
\  hast  thou  with  peijury  cleft  the  root ! 
eus !  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush : 
a  asham*d,  that  I  have  took  upon  nde 
n  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 
iguise  of  love, 
e  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 
Q  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their 
Doinds. 

Than  men  their  minds :  'tis  true.  O  heaven ! 
were  man 

nstant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
im  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all 
the  sins : 

.ancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
IS  in  Silvia^s  face,  but  I  may  spy 
resh  in  Julians,  with  a  constant  eye  ? 
Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
;  be  blest  to  make  thi^  happy  close : 
!  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

5 


Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for 

ever. 
Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws^  iciih  Duke  and  Tuuaio. 

Out,  A  prize !  a  prize !  a  prize  ! 

Vol,  Forbear :  forbear,  I  say  ;  it  is  my  lord  the 
duke.— - 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgraced. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu,  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Val.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.     Here  she  stands : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch. 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  1. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  Worthy  of  an  empress*  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivaird  merit. 
To  which  T  thus  subscribe. — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived : 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Val.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 

Vol.   These   banish'd   men,   that  I   have  kept 
withal, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke,  Thou  hast  prevailed ;  I  pardon  them,  and 
thee: 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come ;  let  us  go  :  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Val.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him :   he 
blushes. 

Val,  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  grace  than 
boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 

VcU.  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned.— 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

[Exeunt. 
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be  '  (hapelcn 
ami  chaivcliir 


ACT   I.— ScEBE  1. 
iriLEja  iil!r*ei$" — "  '  IdleoeM'  ia  nid  M 
u  prei-endng  the  faiTDatioa  of  maimen 

'— WiMUBTOIC. 


,  give  mf  not  tkr  boots" — A  proverbial  oi- 
renuenlly  met  with  in  the  old  dr«ni«li«t». 
"dOD't  make  a  laughinE-alock  orme."  Col- 
he  later  BotiquarianR,  denir  Ibal  it  hiu  any 
with  ihe  ScottUh  puniahmeut  of  "  the  boots, 
the  older  editora  wpposed  it  lo  refer.  It  la 
Fbably  derived  from  an  old  custom  of  nutic 
t  at  harveBt-home  feaata- 

igkt  Kith  mit" — In  wbatoo- 


InKiaaJoHJc.— 

In  Hiu  LIT,— 

TIh  nnktr  filli  Ut  lafun  of  Ili«  iriiiil- 
The  peculiar  canker  which  our  Poet,  acloae  obaerverof 
nature,  tnaat  have  Doled,  iideacribed  in  (be  Mididhhik 
NtaHT'a  DreiH,— 

Boh  to  kill  nalitn  la  ib«  miuk-nu  badt. 
And  in  Ihe  Fintrartof  Hkhht  VI.,— 
Hum  sat  thy  nammakat 
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Denlby. 
TWtull 


rbich  llie  canker  n 


Fed  SI 


H  Nig 


mOtt  bi  ItUtrt 


deacribed 

of  BoHIO 

inTwi 

"  Shakespeare  fciund  the  canktr-moTm  in  the  Old 
Tmlament,  (Joel  i.  1.)  The  Geneia  Bible,  1561,  hai, 
'  That  which  ia  left  of  the  palmer'wonn  hath  the  gnaa- 
hopper  ealcQ,  and  the  reaidue  of  the  graMhopper  hath 
the  canker-vorm  eaten,  and  Ihe  reaidue  of  the  easier- 
vDna  halb  the  caterpillar  eaten.'  " — Knioht. 

"  To  Milan  . 

This  ia  merely  an  ii  .     _.    .. 

thee  by  letters  to  Milan."  The  fint  folio  reada  "To 
Milan,"  which  the  aecond  fblu  needlealy  cbangw  to 
"At  Milan,"  etc. 

"  Enltr  Sriio" — Pcqw,  in  hia  editian,  stigiDatite* 
Ihia  acene  aa  "  compoeed  of  the  lavreat  md  nwat  triltiag 
,  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  pna  taaU 
^.  Ppinito  utptaeertni."  Ha  felt  inclined  to 
altogether,  uiuler  the  notion  [hat  it  had  been 
foisted  in  by  Ihe  actors.  But  so  greatly  doea  publio 
taate  alter  with  time,  that  Pope's  own  verve  would  be 
omitted  or  thrust  to  (lie  bottom  of  (he  page,  if  what  it 
now  deemed  coaraenesa  or  comparative  want  of  merit 
were  to  regulate  the  canon  of  authenlici^.  We  think, 
with  JohnaoD,  that  (here  is  no  proof  of  any  interpolation. 


of(het 
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"  iheep."  In  many  parts  of  England  "  sheep"  is  jet 
pronounced  *'  sUp."  This  joke  is  employed  again  in 
the  CoMKDT  OP  Errors.  In  writings  of  the  time, 
*'  Sheep-street,"  in  Stratford-npon-Ayon,  is  often  spelled 
**Shij^treeV* 

"  —  a  LACKD  mutton" — A  phrase  which  Cotgrave's 
old  "  French  and  English  Dictionary/'  and  many  pas- 
sages which  the  labour  of  his  commentators  have  col- 
lected from  the  old  dramatists,  clearly  show  to  have 
been  a  slang  phrase  of  the  day,  to  express  a  courtezan. 
Bnt  as  this  seems  to  some  of  the  editors  too  coarse  an 
epithet  for  Proteus  to  allow  to  be  applied,  even  play- 
folly,  to  his  "lad^e  love,"  Knight  rejects  the  slang 
meaning,  and  intimates,  on  the  authority  of  Home 
Tooke*s  definition  of  laee^  "  to  catch,  to  hold,"  that  the 
phrase  here  means  "  a  caught  sheep."  Proteus,  how- 
erer,  is  not  drawn  as  a  person  of  any  ver]r  peculiar 
delieacy,  and  the  nse  of  the  words  is  too  familiar  to  be 
explained  away. 

"  —  did  tie  nod*^ — These  words,  with  the  stage- 
direction,  were  supplied  by  Theobald.  They  are  not 
in  the  old  copies ;  but  it  is  clear  from  what  Speed  af- 
terwards says,  that  Proteus  had  asked  the  question. 
In  Speed's  answer,  the  old  spelling  of  /  for  aye  is 
retained,  as  the  play  on  the  word  is  lost  in  modem 
spelling. 

"  —  tkafg  hoddt" — "  *  Noddy'  was  a  game  at  cards, 
md  to  call  a  person  a  '  Noddy'  was  to  call  him  a  fool. 
'  Noddy'  was  the  Knave  or  Fool  in  a  pack  of  cards.  The 
practice  of  calling  the  Knave  '  Nod,'  or  '  Noddy,'  is  not 
yet  entirely  discontinued." — Rked,  and  Collikr. 

" —  in  telling  TOCR  mind'* — The  second  folio,  fol- 
lowed by  Stevens,  and  others,  has  **her  mind."  This 
edition  retains  the  original  reading,  as  meaning,  (says 
Malone,)  "She  being  so  hard  to  me  who  was  the 
hearer  of  your  mind,  I  fear  she  will  prove  no  less 
to  to  yoa  in  telling  your  mind  in  person.'' 

"  —  you  have  testerk'd  «i«" — You  have  given  me 
A  teste rUf  that  is,  sixpence.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
s  tester f  testem,  or. teston^  was  a  shilling:  it  was  so 
called  from  having  a  teste,  i.  e.  head,  upon  it.  The 
word  is  still  retained  in  the  cockney  dialect,  and  pro- 
nounced tester. 

Scene  II. 

"Tkiii  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me** — ^i.  e. 
With  words  or  speech.  The  editor  of  the  **  Illustrated" 
Shakespeare  well  remarks — "The  whole  character  of 
Julia  in  this  play  is  in  the  best  style  of  Shakespeare's 
domestic  heroines:  she  is  a  delighmil  compound  of  deli- 
cate ardour,  and  romantic,  undoubting  devotion;  and 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  her  knowing  and 
worldly,  (yet  not  ill-natured,)  serving-maid  Lucetta,  that 
Desdemona  exhibits  in  comparison  with  lago's  better 
(though  ambiguous)  half.  Julia's  portion  of  their  dia- 
logue in  the  second  act  is  exquisite." 

" — CEirsuRE  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen** — ^Pass  mj 
ofimum  npon.  This  word  was  commonly  used,  until 
modem  times,  without  any  reference  to  the  opinion 
being  m[ifiivonrable.  Isaac  Walton  even  uses  it  where 
the  censure f  (i.  e.  the  opinion,)  is  that  of  the  highest 


"  Fire  thaCs  closest  kept  hums  most  of  all.** 

Such  words  as  "  fire,"  "  hour,"  etc.,  are  often  used  by 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  as  if  they  contained 
two  syllables ;  "  monstrous,"  "  country,"  etc.,  as  if  con- 
sisting of  three ;  and  "remembrance,"  "  assembly,"  etc., 
as  if  consisting  of  four.  This  pronunciation  is  often 
necessary  to  preserve  the  metre,  and  was  a  frequent 
practice  in  the  Poet's  time,  when  the  present  mode  was 
Struggling  with  the  relics  of  the  older  orthoepy. 

" — a  goodly  broker"— The  title  of  "broker"  has 
fpen  in  me  world.  Although  originally  meaning  one 
wlio  tnuiaacts  any  sort  of  busmess  on  another's  account, 


it  was  used  in  old  English  almost  wholly  for  a  match- 
maker,  (in  its  best  sense,)  or,  a  procuress.  It  is  not 
until  the  commercial  days  of  Temple  and  Swift  that  it 
is  found  familiariy  used  m  its  modem  sense. 

"How  AifOERLT  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown** — "  An- 
gerly"  (not  angrily,  as  many  modem  editions  have  it) 
was  the  adverb  used  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

"  —  too  harsh  a  desc  akt" — "  The  *  descant'  formerly 
signified  a  variation  of  the  original  air ;  the  '  mean,'  or 
tenor." — Stevens. 

"  —  /  BID  THE  base" — "The  allusion  of  Lucetta  is 
to  the  well-known  pmme  of  prison  base,  or  prisoner* s 
hcue,  at  which  to  *  bid  the  base,'  seems  to  have  meant, 
to  invite  a  contest." — Collier. 

"Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey**— 
"The  economy  of  bees  was  known  to  Shakespeare 
with  an  exactness  which  he  could  not  have  derived  from 
books.  The  description  in  Henrt  V.,  'So  work  the 
honey-bees,'  is  a  study  for  the  naturalist  as  well  as  the 
poet.  He  had  doubtless  not  only  observed  '  the  lazy, 
yawning  drone,'  but  the  *  injurious  wasps,'  that  plun- 
dered  the  stores  which  had  been  collectett  by  those  who 

Make  boot  upon  the  aummer**  velvet  buds. 
These  were  the  fearless  robbers  to  which  the  pretty 
pouting  Julia  compares  her  fingers : — 

Injurioiis  wMpa,  who  feed  on  njcli  nreet  lioney. 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  atinfi. 

The  metaphor  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  beautiful." — Kivioht. 

"  And  thus  I  SEARCH  it** — To  search  a  wound  is  to 
probe  it,  or,  to  tent  it 

"  —  a  month's  mind  to  them** — A  "month's  mind" 
is  equivalent  to  a  ^reat  mind  or  strong  inclination : 
"a  month's  mind"  in  its  ritual  sense,  is  a  monlh*s  re- 
membrance ;  and  Nash,  in  his  "  Martin's  Month's  Mind," 
(1589,)  applied  it  in  that  way :  "it  was  a  month's  re- 
membrance of  Martin  Mar-prelate."  The  "  month's 
mind"  was  derived  from  times  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
when  masses  were  said  for  a  stated  period  in  memory 
of  the  dead.  Hence  they  were  also  called  month  s 
memories,  and  month's  monuments.  For  the  sake  of  the 
measure,  we  ought  to  read,  "  a  moneth*s  mind  to  them," 
and  so  the  word  was  often  printed. 

Scene  III. 

"  Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away** — "  In  Shake- 
speare's time,  voyages  for  the  discovery  of  the  islands 
of  America  were  much  in  vogue.  And  we  find,  in  the 
journals  of  the  travellers  of  that  time,  that  the  sons  of 
noblemen,  and  of  others  of  the  best  families  in  England, 
went  very  frequently  on  these  adventures : — such  as  the 
Fortescues,  Collitons,  Thomhills,  Farmers,  Pickerings, 
Littletons,  Willoughbys,  Chestera,  Hawleys,  Bromlevs, 
and  others.  To  this  prevailing  fashion  our  Poet  fre- 
quently alludes,  and  not  without  high  commendations 
of  it" — Warburton. 

"  Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court**^*'  Shake- 
speare has  been  guilty  of  no  mistake  in  placing  the 
emperor's  court  at  Milan,  in  this  play.  Several  of  the 
first  German  emperors  held  their  courts  there  occasion- 
ally, it  being,  at  that  time,  their  immediate  property, 
and  the  chief  town  of  their  Italian  dominions.  Some 
[  of  them  were  crowned  kings  of  Italy  at  Milan,  before 
they  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome.  Nor  has 
the  Poet  fallen  into  any  contradiction  by  givinff  a  duke 
to  Milan,  at  the  same  time  that  the  emperor  held  his 
court  there.  The  first  dukes  of  that,  and  all  the  other 
great  cities  in  Italy,  were  not  sovereign  princes,  as  they 
afterwards  became ;  but  were  merely  govemora,  or 
viceroys,  under  the  emperors,  and  removwU)le  at  their 
pleasure.  Such  was  the  *  Duke  of  Milan'  mentioned  in 
this  play."— Stevens. 

M.  Mason  observes  that — "  During  the  wars  in  Italy, 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  the  hitter  frequently 
resided  at  Milan." 
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ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

*'  —  this  it  but  one" — "One"  was  formerly  pro- 
noanced  like  "on."  In  some  manuBcript  letters  of 
Lord  Burleigh^s,  written  about  the  year  1585,  he  very 
generally  writes  "  on"  for  "  one." 

"  —  thai  TAKES  diet" — i.  e.  Under  a  regimen  for 
disease. 

"  —  like  a  beggar  at  HaUovmas"--*'  That  is,"  says 
Johnson,  "  about  ue  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  life 
of  a  vagrant  becomes  uncomfortable."  Formerly,  on 
All  Saints  Day,  it  was  customary  for  poor  people  in 
Stafibrdshire  to  beg  money  for  what  was  termed  "  soul- 
ing."  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  renmant  of  the  practice 
of  praying  for  departed  souls. 

"  —  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions'^ — Ritson  supposes 
that  Shakespeare,  in  using  the  phrase  "  the  lions,"  wbs 
thinking  of  "  the  lions"  in  the  Tower,  of  London;  but  it 
seems  that  the  expression  was  in  general  use  then, 
though  probably  derived  from  that  ancient  show. 

"  — for  4«,  being  in  love,  could  not  tee  to  garter  hit 
hote** — At  the  penod  of  this  play,  garters  of  ^reat  mag- 
nificence appeared  around  the  large  slashed  nose,  both 
above  and  below  the  knee.  To  go  ungartered  was  the 
common  trick  of  a  fantastic  lover,  who  thereby  implied 
he  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  passion  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  his  dress. 

"  O  excellent  motion  !  O  exceeding  puppet" — "  A 
'  motion,'  in  Shakespeare's  time,  meant  a  puppet-show, 
from  the  puppets  being  moved  by  the  master,  who  in- 
ternreted  to  (or  for^  them,  as  Speed  supposes  Valentine 
win  interpret  for  Silvia,  the  *  exceeding  puppet'  on  this 
occasion." — Collier. 

"  AU  thit  /speak  in  print" — i.  e.  "  With  exactness : 
Speed  adds,  that  he  found  it '  in  print,'  perhaps  in  some 
book  or  ballad  of  that  time,  which  has  not  survived  to 
ours.  He  has  rhymed  before,  and  in  the  same  style, 
just  after  Silvia  made  her  exit :  those  lines  could  hardly 
have  been  quoted." — Collier. 

Scene  II. 

"  Why  thenf  fpe*ll  make  exchange^*-^The  Priest,  in 
Twelfth  Nioht,  (act  v.  scene  i.,)  describes  the  cere- 
monial of  betrothing,  for  which  the  Catholic  church  had 
a  ritual: — 

A  eontrmet  of  eteni«l  bond  of  love, 
Conflnn'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hAodt, 
Attested  by  the  holy  cloie  of  lipi, 
Strenftben'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings. 

This  contract  was  made,  in  private,  by  Proteus  and 
Julia ;  and  it  was  also  made  by  Valentine  and  Silvia — 
"  we  are  betroth'd." 

Scene  III. 

"  —  thit  left  thoe  is  my  father" — A  paiwage  in  Kino 
John  also  shows  that  each  foot  was  formerly  (ns  now) 
fitted  with  its  shoe ;  a  fashion  which  was  lost  during  the 
last  century,  and  allusions  to  it  puzzled  the  commenta- 
tors until  it  was  revived  about  thirty  years  ago : — 

Standing  on  alippen,  which  hii  nimble  liaite 
Had  faliely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 

"  /  am  the  doo,"  etc. — Launce  is  himself  puzzled 
with  the  characters  of  his  own  mono-poly logue;  and 
perhaps  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  him  to  get  out  of  his 
confusion.  Hanmer  proposes  to  read,  "  /  am  the  dog, 
nOt  the  dog  it  himtelf  and  I  am  me,  the  dog  it  the  dog, 
and  I  am  mytelf"  Although  this  reading  makes  the 
text  more  reasonable,  (as  Johnson  remarks.)  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  author  meant  to  bestow  much  reason  on 
Launce's  soliloquy. 

"  —  like  a  wood  woman" — ^The  old  copies  print  it 
thus — "  like  a  would-womau,"  with  a  hyphen.  Tne  pro- 
per orthography  seems  to  be  like  a  ''wood  woman," 
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or  frantic  woman,  wood  being  the  old  word  tor  frandic 
or  mad :  the  mother  of  Launce  was  "  wood"  with 
grief  at  parting  from  her  son. 

"  —  and  the  tide" — "  The  first '  tied'  refers  to  the  dog, 
and  the  last  to  the  river,  as  we  see  from  what  foUow»— 

*  Why  man,  if  the  river  were  dry,'  etc.  The  joke  which 
has  occupied  Launce  and  Panthino  is  more  evident  in 
the  old  copy,  where  the  *  tide'  of  the  river  and  the '  tied' 
dog  are  spelled  in  the  same  way — *  tide.'  '* — Collier. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  how  QUOTE  fou  my  folly" — ^To  "  quote"  is  to 
note  or  obterve.  Videntiue  in  his  answer,  perhaps,  plaji 
upon  the  word,  which  was  pronounced  coat— mm  the 
French  original. 

*'  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet" — "The  jerkin,  or  jacket, 
was  generally  worn  over  the  doublet ;  but  occasionaUr 
the  doublet  was  worn  alone,  and,  in  many  instances,  tt 
confounded  with  the  jerkin.  Either  had  sleeves  or  not, 
as  the  wearer  fanciecl ;  for  by  Uie  inventories  and  ward- 
robe accounts  of  the  time,  we  find  that  the  s]ee^*es  vrere 
frequentl^jT  separate  articles  of  dress,  and  attached  to  the 
doublet,  jerkin,  coat,  or  even  woman's  gown,  by  laces 
or  ribands,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer.  A  '  doblet 
jaquet'  and  hose  of  blue  velvet,  cut  upon  cloUi  of  gold, 
embroidered,  and  a  '  doblet  hose  and  jaquet*  of  purple 
velvet,  embroidered,  and  cut  upon  cloth  of  gold,  and 
lined  with  black  satin,  are  entries  in  an  inventory  of  the 
wardrobe  of  Henry  VIII. 

**  In  1535,  a  jerkin  of  purple  velvet,  with  purple  satio 
sleeves,  embroidered  all  over  with  Venice  gold,  was 
presented  to^  the  king  by  Sir  Richard  Cromwell ;  and 
another  jerkin  of  crimson  velvet,  with  wide  sleeves  of 
the  same  coloured  satin,  is  mentioned  in  the  same  in- 
ventory." — Knight. 

"Enter  Thurio"— "The  editors,  firom  TbeobaU 
downwards,  make  "a  Servant"  enter  here,  and  not 
Thurio,  to  whom  the  old  copies  assign  the  sentence 

*  Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  speak  with  you.* 
They  say  also  that  the  commencement  of  Silvia's  an- 
swer is  'addressed  to  two  persons.'  This  is  by  no 
means  clear :  '  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  come.  Sir  Thu- 
rio, go  with  me,'  is  spoken  to  Thurio  with  more  pro- 
priety than  to  two  distinct  persons.  It  is  more  likely 
that  Thurio  went  out  on  the  entrance  of  Proteus,  and 
returned  with  the  message  of  the  Duke  to  his  daughter. 
The  economy  of  the  ola  stage,  with  many  characters 
and  with  few  performers,  did  not  allow  the  waste  of  an 
actor  in  the  part  of  a  mere  message-carrier.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  old  copies  are  right,  and  that  Thurio 
is  employed  from  the  Duke." — Collier. 

"  There  it  no  woe  to  his  correction" — i.  e.  There  is 
no  woe  compared  to  his  correction.  The  idiom  was 
common. 

'*  It  it  MINE  EYE,  or  Valcniinut'  praite" — This  is  the 
reading  of  Stevens.     The  folio,  1623,  reads, — 

It  is  mine,  or  Valentine'*  pralie? 
which  the  folio,  1632,  alters  thus : — 

It  it  mine  then,  or  Vtdentinian^s  praise? 
Malone  would  have  it — 

Is  It  her  mein,  or  Valentinua'  praise  ? 
and  Warburton  lays  it  down  that  the  line  was  originally 
thus: — 

It  if  mine  eye,  or  Valentino'*  praise ; 

which  is  clearly  not  interro^tive,  as  the  punctuation 
of  the  oldest  copies  shows  it  ought  to  be.  Malone's 
emendation  gives  no  support  to  the  next  two  lines — 

Her  true  perfection,  or  my  falae  tnn*(re**ion» 
That  make*  me,  reaaonlen,  to  reason  thus  f 

He  was  right  in  adopting  Valentinut,  and  wrong  in  re- 
jecting "  eye,"  which  was  the  cause  of  the  transgression 
of  Proteus.  Valentinut  for  Valentine  we  have  had  al- 
ready, act  i.  scene  3.  Perhaps  the  true  reading  was 
mine  eyen,  which  was  corrupted  and  abbreviated  by 
the  old  printer  to  mine. 


NOTES  ON  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


"  —  like  a  waxkn  image  *  gainst  a  ^re" — Th»  al- 
lude to  the  castom  attributed  to  supposed  witches, 
of  making  waxen  images  of  those  whom  they  wished 
to  destroy:  as  the  image  melted  before  the  fire,  the 
original  wbs  supposed  to  melt  too. 

***Tis  but  her  picture" — ^Johnson  speaks  of  this  line, 
as  "  evidently  a  slip  of  attention,*'  as  if  Proteus  could 
have  forgotten  that  he  had  just  seen  Silvia  herself,  and 
not  her  ** picture."  He  uses  "picture"  figuratively, 
meaning  merely  exterior  as  compared  w^ith  inward 
"perfections." 

"And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason' •  /»>A/"— '*  Daz- 
zled" is  here  used  as  a  trisyllaLle. 

Scene  VI. 


"  —  emd  FRKTKivDED  fi-ghJC^ — i.  e.  Intended.  "  So  in 
Macbeth,  "  What  could  they  pretend  t"  The  French 
word  pretendre  has  an  equivalent  meaning." — Stevens. 

**  —  tkia  drift'' — "  I  suapect  that  the  author  concluded 
the  act  with  this  couplet,  and  that  the  next  scene  should 
begin  the  third  act ;  but  the  change,  as  it  will  add  no- 
thing to  the  probability  of  the  action,  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance." — Johnso.n. 

Scene  VII. 

"  fVko  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughli 
Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav'd." 

The  allusion  is  to  the  table-book,  or  tables,  which 
were  used,  as  at  present,  for  noting  down  something 
to  be  remembered.     Hamlet  says : — 

My  tablet, — meet  it  is  I  Kit  It  down. 

They  were  made  sometimes  of  ivory  and  sometimes 
of  slate.     The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  Henry  IV.,  says : 
And,  therefore,  will  he  wipe  hla  tablet  clean. 

The  table-book  of  slate  is  engraved  and  described  in 
Gesner's  treatise,  De  Rerum  Fostilium  Figurit,  1565: 
and  it  has  been  quoted  in  Donee's  **  Illustrations." 

"And  hutaneet  or  infinite  of  love" — "  Infinite," — 
infinity.  The  same  form  of  expression  occurs  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  where  we  have  "  the  infinite  of 
thoaght,"  and  also  in  Chaucer : — "  although  the  life  of  it 
be  stretched  with  infinite  of  time."  The  reading  we 
give  is  that  of  the  first  folio,  adopted  by  Knight  and 
dinger.  The  common  reading  is  that  of  the  second 
folio,  "  Instances  a$  infinite,"  which  is  preferred  by 
CoUier. 

"  —  my  LONGING  journey" — Dr.  Grey  observes  that 
"  longing"  is  a  participle  active,  with  a  passive  significa- 
tion, UiT  longed^  wished,  or  desired. 

M.  Maaon  supposes  Julia  to  mean  a  journey  which 
ibe  shall  /mm«  in  longing, 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

" — fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err" — "Aim" 
is  here  osed  m  the  sense  of  '*  guess,"  or  "  supposition," 
as  the  verb  is  similarly  used  in  Protons's  answer. 

" —  is  soon  sug<jested" — i.  e.  Tempted.  Thus,  in 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  we  have,  "  I  give  thee 
not  thia  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master's  service  :" 
and  in  the  same  sense,  in  act  i.  scene  4,  we  have, 
"sweet-suggesting  love,"  which  the  context  shows  to 
mean  sweetly. 

"  And,  WHERE  /  thought"—"  Where"  for  whereas  ; 
so  used  by  our  author  in  Coriolanus  and  Pericles, 
and  common  in  older  authors. 

"There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan  here" — The  old 
oopi^  concur  in  reading — 

There  b  a  lady  in  Verona  here. 
An  oversight  of  the  author's  copyist,  like  a  preceding 
one  in  act  ii.  scene  5,  where  Speed  bids  Launce  wel- 
come to  Padua,  instead  of  Milan.     Both  errors  were 
corrected  by  Pope. 


"—for  thou  art  Merops*  son"—"  Thou  art  Phaeton 
in  thy  rashness,  but  without  his  pretensions ;  thou  art 
not  the  son  of  a  divinity,  but  a  terree  flius,  a  low-bom 
wretch ;  Merops  is  thy  true  father,  with  whom  Phaeton 
was  falsely  reproached." — Johnson. 

"  —  to  flt  his  deadly  doom" — "This  is  a  Gallicism. 
The  sense  is — By  avoiding  the  execution  of  his  sentence 
I  shall  not  escape  death.  If  I  stay  here,  I  suffer  myself 
to  be  destroyed ;  if  I  go  away,  I  destroy  myself."— 
Johnson. 

"  —  even  in  the  mUhwhite  bosom  of  thy  love"-^"So, 
in  Hamlet — 

Theie  to  her  eveellent  white  boeom,  ete. 

*'  Agnin,  in  Gascoigne's  *  Adventures  of  Master  F.  I.:* 
*at  delivery  thereof,  [i.  e.  of  a  letter, J  she  understode 
not  for  what  cause  he  thnist  the  same  into  her  bosome.' 

"  Trifling  as  die  remark  may  appear,  before  the  mean- 
ing of  this  address  of  letters  to  tne  bosom  of  a  mistress 
can  be  understood,  it  should  be  known  that  ancienUy 
women  had  a  pocket  in  the  fore  part  of  their  stays,  in 
which  they  not  only  carried  love-letters  and  love-tokens, 
but  even  their  money  and  materials  for  needlework. 
Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  *  Marchaute's  Tale :' — 
Thb  iNine  hath  the  in  hire  boeooM  hid. 

"  In  many  parts  of  England,  the  rustic  damsels  still 
observe  the  same  practice ;  and  a  very  old  lady  informs 
me,  that  she  remembers  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
wear  prominent  stays,  it  was  no  less  the  custom  for 
stratagem  or  gallantry  to  drop  its  literaiy  fiivours  within 
the  front  of  them."— -Stevens. 

"  —  if  he  be  but  one  knave" — ^i.  e.  Not  a  double 
knave,  says  Johnson :  and  Dr.  Farmer  has  shown,  from 
several  passages  of  old  poets,  ete.,  that  two  fools — 
two  knaves,  were  often  used  where  we  should  now  say 
a  double  fool  or  knave. 

" — for  she  hath  had  gossips" — "The  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  she  has  had  old  women  attending  her 
at  her  lying-in.  Oossip  generally  means  a  sponsor  at 
baptism,  and  Launce  may  intend  to  say,  that  the  progeny 
of  the  girl  had  required  '  gossips.' " — Collier. 

" — saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed" — Saint  Nicholas, 
besides  being  the  patron-saint  of  Holland,  and  of  Russia, 
presided  over  all  clerks  or  learned  persons.  He  was 
exalted  to  this  honour,  according  to  the  legend,  for 
having  miraculously  restored  the  lives  of  three  youns 
scholars  who  had  been  murdered.  By  the  statutes  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  (London,)  the  scholars  are  required  to 
attend  divine  service  at  the  cathedral,  on  the  anniversary 
of  St.  Nicholas.  He  has  also  lon^  been  known  in  Hol- 
land and  New  York  as  the  special  friend  of  children. 
In  addition  to  these  hi^h  charges  of  the  care  of  nations, 
and  scholars,  and  children,  the  saint  was  also  honoured 
by  having  thieves  called  his  clerks,  why,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  unless  it  be  that  in  the  old  times  of  learned  beg- 
gary, "scholar"  and  "  thief"  were  thought  synonymous 
terms. 

"She  hath  a  sweet  mouth" — "A  *  sweet  month' 
formerly  meant  a  sweet  tooth,  which  is  here  reckoned 
among  the  lady's  vices ;  but  Launce  turns  it  to  account 
by  understanding  the  words  in  their  hteral  sense,  and 
setting  her  '  sweet  mouth'  against  her  *  sour  breath.'  "— 
Collier. 

Scene  II. 

"•—and  perversely  she  persevers  so" — This  was 
the  old  mode  of  accenting  the  word.  Milton  was  one 
of  the  first  to  write,  and  to  pronounce  it,  persevere. 

"  You  must  provide  to  bottom  ii  on  me" — Stevens 
has  found  this  housewife's  image,  as  appearing  in  Eiig- 
iish  poetry,  before  tiie  time  of  Shakespeare : — 

A  bottom  for  your  sillc,  it  weiiii) 

Mjr  letters  are  become) 
Which  oft  with  windioK  off  and  on, 

Arc  wafted  whole  and  flome. 

Granub**  **  Garden,'*  1M7. 
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"  Thai  may  diteover  tud  integriif" — Malone  "mv 
pecled"  that  a  line  fbltawing  tbe  above  had  been  acci- 
deatBllj  omitled;  bnt  any  addition  Keou  oeedleH. 
Talenline  allade*  (o  the  "inl^rity"  orSirThuria'a  pas- 
■ion — "  Buch  iategrit;"  as  be  may  be  mppwed  to  bave 
eipreased  m  bia  aoiLneti. 

"  Wil\  tome  tueet  cokiort" — "  Comort"  meant,  in 
our  aulhor's  time,  a  band  or  company  or  muiiciajii.  II 
ia  ao  explained  by  tbe  old  diclionariei,  and  M>  u>ed  and 
^tailed  m  King  Junec'B  Bible.     TheaubititulioDof  fini- 

"  Tune  a  dtploring  DDMr" — The  term  "  damp"  i>    I 
now  awd  only  in  a  ludieroui  •enie;  bnt  there  were 
fbrrnerly  regular  serioitB  pieces  of  muiic  ao  calletl,  ooe  || 
of  wbich  hu  been  preserved  by  BteTCOs,  in  his  editions,  i| 
as  "A  Dumpe"  of  tbe  sixteentb  century. 

"ThU,  or  elit  noOUxg,  mil  inherit  4«r"— To 
"  inherit"  is  someliinea  used  by  Shakespeare  for  to  si- 
(sin  pB$i€ition  of,  without  any  idea  of  acquiriug  by  in- 
heritance. Millon.ia"ComDs"  hH,  "iJinnienf  Chaos," 
meaning,  only,  to  ditpoiteit  it.  l 

"  To  SORT  lone  gentlrmtn  weU  liilVd  I'u  iRHite"—  , 
To  "sort"  it  to  choote  out,  or  iclect.  When  lorltd,  || 
(Collier  adds,)  they  would  fonn  a  sDuort.  " 

"  —  Iwiil  TiRDOK  fon" — i.e.  I  will  "pardon,"  or 
ixcuii,  your  attendance. 


"Ha 


ACT  IV.- 

e  yen  the  longUf"- 


eI. 


DoyoD  speak  YE 

lip  of  Bobin  Hoai'i  fat 


•'fat  friar-- 
i  iuUy  Friar  Tuck,  of  tbe  old  Robin  Hood  ballads- 
alinost  eq 


languages 

••By  the  ii 

■      ■  "r  Fril 

St  equally  fnnions  Friar  Tuck  ol  "  Ivanlioo" — is 
mo  personage  whom  the  outlaws  here  iuvoke.  It  is 
nnnecessary  to  enter  upon  Iho  legends — 

Ib  pnlw  of  KoIiId  MwHi,  tiii  oullsvt,  tad  bU  Indt. 
Shakespeare  has  two  other  allusions  to  Robin  Hood. 
Tbe  old  duke,  in  As  lot;  Like  It,  "  is  already  in  the  for- 
est of  Arden,  and  many  merry  men  wiih  bim,  and  there 
they  live,  Uke  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  F.nghmd."  Mas-  probable  ibi 
tar  Silence,  that  "merry  heart."  that  "man  of  mettle," 
■ingt,  "  in  the  sweet  of  tbe  night,"  of —  II 


Scene  IT. 

"  —  ht  lov'd  htr  out  af  all  hick" — Beyond  all  reil- 
oning.  or  count.  Reckonings  were  kept  not  only  by 
boats  upon  nicked,  or  nntciied  sticks,  but  by  such  lalUss 
in  tlie  Eicheguer  of  England  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  attachment  of  Ihe  English  to  their  an- 
cient forms,  that  this  ioartiGcial  and  primitive  fonsof 
book-keeping  was  not  abolished  in  the  Exchequer  nnlil 
tbe  firal  year  of  William  IV. 

"  By  my  hilidok" — Minshew  (DictJonary)  thusai- 
plaina  thia  word:  ••  IfalidnMc,  or  Holidome,  an  old 
word,  used  by  old  countrywomen,  by  manner  of  swear- 
ing, by  my  haliiomc;  of  the  Saxon  word,  kaligdowK, 
ex  hatig,  i.  e-  lanc/vm,  and  domt;  dttminiuvt  aMlJudi- 
ciuTn."  A  more  common  explanatioa  ia.  that  it  referi  ta 
"die  holy  dame" — tbe  Vu^  Mary.  But  Narea  (Gkia- 
sBiy)  and  otliera  reject  both  interpretations,  and  wilfa 
more  probability,  and  say  it  is  merely  "  Holy  with  the 
lermiiiatiDn  dom,  as  Kingilon,  Cbristemlitm ; "  meaning 
thus,  holinesa,  Siith;  and  ts  equivalent  as  on  oslh  to 
"By  my  faith." 

Scene  IH. 


wbich  the  word  often  bears.  (See  Notes  on  Othello.) 
"  Upon  Khoic  grave  ftoit  vaie'dtt  pttrt  ektuHly." 
Thia  alludes  to  a  practice  common  in  former  ages,  fcr 
widows  and  widowers,  {and,  ^[RDbobly  alao,  betrothed 
lovers, )  to  make  vows  of  chastity  in  honour  of  their  de- 
ceased wivea  or  husbands.  In  Dugdole's  "  AntiquitJes 
of  Warwickshire,"  (eaya  Stevens,)  there  is   '      ' 


i-iiig  llie  vow,  the  widow  "was  for  life  to  wear  a 
'eil  arid  a  mourning  habit.  The  last  distioctioD  we  may 
uppose  tt>  bai'e  been  alao  made  in  teipect  of  male  TO- 


SCESE  IV. 
"  Eater  Liunce  teitk  \it  dog." 
What  shall  we  say  to  Lannce  and  his  dog  ?     Is  it 

' '     -'    -   -  Bcb  a  fool  as  Launce  should  have 


The  honourable  condidons  of  Robin' 
his  followers  were  evidenUy  in  our 
he  makes  Valentine  say — 


lawlen  rule  over 


"awful"  being  nnderstood  in  its  literal 
fxU  of  atee,  under  atet  af  aitthority.  and  it  is  thus 
used  by  (he  Poet,  aa  in  Hekbt  IV..  "  We  come  within 
our  a«fal  banks  again;"  and  in  Hekrt  V.,aii'«  Isosed 
in  reference  to  tbe  same  idea  of  respect  ibr  rightful  rule. 
Yet  this  aeuse  seems  peciihar  to  Shakespeare,  and  Ihe 
commentaton  and  lexicographers  have  produced  no  in- 
atance  in  any  other  old  author.  This  gives  some  coloor 
to  the  conjecture  that  "awful"  is  Iictb  a  misprint  for 
lanfHl;  the  phrase  lawful  awn  bebg  familiar  both  in 
legal  and  popular  use. 

"An  *eir,  aarf  auB  aHied  ub(o  He  rftite"-— This  line 
varies  from  the  old  copies,  for  it  there  atanda  thus ! — 

Both  the  words  in  Italic  are  probably  errora  of  the 
press.  The  old  spelling  of  "near"  was  often  netre. 
••  Heir"  was  formerly  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

"  At  we  do  in  our  qoiLiTT  mueA  »aa(" — i.  e.  In  oni 
kind,  or  profession.    So,  in  the  TanfrsT, — 


ArlcUi 


ill  Kli  fiiili'ty. 


fr>r°the  mnrder'of  g'eese  which  tbe  same  '^og  hi^  kill- 
ed T— yet  tile  ungrateful  cur  never  denies  one  item  of 
the  facts  with  which  Launce  so  tenderly  reproaches  him. 
Nay,  what  is  more  wonderful,  this  enorTEM>us  ontisge  on 
the  probable  eicitaa  our  common  risibility.  What  u 
uncooacionable  empire  over  our  fanciful  biih  is  assumed 
by  those  comic  gemuses  !  They  despise  the  very  word 
probability,  Omy  think  of  Smollet  making  us  laugh  at 
the  unlikely  speech  of  Pipes,  spoken  to  Commodore 
Trunnion  down  a  chimney — '  Commodore  Trunnion,  get 
up  and  be  spliced,  or  lie  atill  and  be  damned  <'  And 
tlunk  alao  of  Swift  amusine  ns  with  contrasted  descrip- 
tioua  of  men  six  incbst  and  sixty  feet  high — how  very 
improbable ! 

"  At  the  same  time,  something  maj  be  urged  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  questioa,  A  fastidious  sense  of  die 
improbable  would  be  sometimes  a  nuisance  in  comic 
fiction.  One  seea  dramatic  critics  often  trying  the  piii- 
babilitieB  of  incidents  in  a  play,  aa  if  they  were  testing 
the  evidence  of  facta  at  the  Old-Bailey.  Now,  anqnes- 
tionably,  at  that  aupuat  court,  when  it  is  a  question 
whether  a  culprit  ahall  be  spared,  or  whipped  and 
transported  for  life,  probabihtiea  ahould  be  aifled  with 
a  merciful  leaning  towards  the  aide  of  doubt.     Bnt  tbe 


by  his  Old- Bailey-like  pleadings,  would  disenchant  our 
belief.    The  imssination  is  a  hberal  creditor  of  its  faith 
as  to  incidents,  when  the  poet  can  either  touch  our  af- 
fections, or  tickle  our  ridicule. 
"Nay,  we  must  not  overlook  an  important  truth  in 
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this  sabject.  The  poet  or  the  fictkmkt-— and  every  great 
fictionist  is  a  tme  poet — gives  xu  an  image  of  life  at  large, 
and  not  of  the  narrow  and  stinted  probabilities  of  every- 
day life.  Bat  real  life  teems  with  events  which,  nnless 
'we  knew  them  to  have  actually  happened,  would  seem 
as  to  be  next  to  impossibilities.  So  that  if  you  chain 
down  the  poet  from  representing  every  thing  that  may 
aeem  in  dry  reasoning  to  be  improbable,  you  will  make 
his  fiction  cease  to  be  a  probable  picture  of  Nature." — 
T.  Cam PBKLL. 


**  — he  steps  me  to  ker  trencher" — That  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  duke  of  Milan  should  eat  her  capon  from  a 
trencher,  may  appear  somewhat  strange.  However, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1512,  was  ordinarily 
served  on  wooden  trenchers ;  and  plates  of  pewter, 
mean  as  we  may  now  thmk  them,  were  reserved  in  his 
&mily  for  great  holidays.  In  the  privy-pune  expenses 
of  Henry  VIII.  there  are  also  entnes  regarding  trench- 
ers ;  as,  for  example,  in  1530, — "  Item,  paied  to  the 
s'geant  of  the  pantrye  for  certain  trenchers  for  the  king, 
zxujs.  ui^d. 

**  A  slave  that  still  an  end" — "  Still  an  end,"  and 
most  an  end,  are  old  idioms,  once  used  by  poets,  but 
now  retained  only  in  vulgar  use,  and  mean  perpetually, 
generally. 

"  And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away" — An  ex- 
tract from  Stubbs's  ''  Anatomie  of  Abuses,"  (l595,)  will 
explain  this  allusion: — "  When  they  use  to  ride  abroad, 
tiiey  have  masks  or  visors  made  m  velvet,  wherewith 
they  cover  all  their  faces,  having  holes  made  in  them 
against  their  eyes,  whereout  they  look ;  so  that  if  a  man 
that  knew  not  their  guise  before  should  chance  to  meet 
one  of  them,  he  would  think  he  met  a  monster  or  a 
devil;  for  face  he  can  show  [see]  none,  but  two  broad 
holes  against  their  eyes,  with  glasses  in  them." 

"  —  /  made  her  weep  a-oood" — i.  e.  In  good  earnest 
The  expression  is  common  in  old  English,  and  corre- 
fronds  to  the  French  tout  de  ban. 

"  —  such  a  coloured  periwig** — It  seems,  from  various 
contemporaiy  authorities,  that  false  hair  was  much  worn 
in  Shakespeare's  time :  Uie  custom,  however,  hod  newly 
arisen.  In  "Northward  Hoe,"  (1607,)  we  find  this 
passage :  "  There  is  a  new  trade  come  up  for  cast  gen- 
tlewomen, of  periwig  making.  Let  your  wife  set  up  in 
the  Strand."  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  practice  in  the 
Merchant  op  Venice. 

"Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass" — "The  glass  of 
Shakespeare's  time  was  not  of  the  colourless  quality 
which  now  constitutes  the  perfection  of  glass,  but  of  a 
light  blue  tint;  hence  'as  grey  as  glass.'  'Even  as 
grey  as  glasse,'  in  the  old  romances,  expresses  the  pale 
cerulean  blue  of  those  eyes  which  usually  accompany 
a  fair  complexion — a  complexion  belonging  to  the 
'anbom'  ana  'yeUow'hair  of  Julia  and  Silvia." — Knight. 

"Bui  lean  make  respective  in  myself** — Stevens 
interprets  "  respective"  as  resveetful,  respectable ;  but 
the  true  meaning  of  the  woro,  and  the  context,  show 
that  Julia  says,  "  What  he  respects  in  her  has  equal  re- 
lation to  myself." 

"  My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead" — In 
ihe  time  of  Shakespeare  there  was  frequenUy  some  con- 
fusion when  writers  spoke  of  statues  or  paintings ;  pos- 
sibly, because  it  was  not  unusual  to  paint  statues,  in  the 
same  way  that  our  Poet's  bust  was  originally  painted  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ;  and  as  the  statue  of  Hermione,  in 
the  Winter's  Tale,  must  be  supposed  to  be  painted. 
Thus  Stowe,  speaking  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  funeral, 
says,  "  Her  statue  or  picture  upon  her  coffin." 

ACT  v.— Scene  II. 

"  But  love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  UxUhs" — 
This  line  is  given  in  the  ola  copies  to  Proteus  ;  but,  as 
Boswell  suggested,  it  seems  to  belonjo;  to  Julia,  who 
stands  by,  and  comments  on  what  is  said.     And  this  is 


exactly  in  the  style  of  her  other  sarcastic  speeches, 
while  it  does  not  correspond  with  Proteus's  intention. 

"  For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them" — This 
speech,  assigned  in  the  old  editions  to  Thurio,  certainly 
belongs  to  Julia. 

"  That  thev  are  out  by  lease" — Lord    Hailes  sug- 

gested  that  Thurio  and  Proteus  meant  different  things 
y  the  word  possessions ;  Thario  referring  to  his  lanos, 
and  Proteus  to  his  mental  endowments.  If  so,  the 
point  of  the  answer  would  be,  that  as  Thurio's  mental 
endowments  were  "  out  by  lease,"  he  had  none  of  them 
in  his  own  keeping.  This  interpretation  seems  over- 
strained, and  the  meaning  of  Proteus  may  be  only,  that 
Thurio's  possessions  were  let  (as  Stevens  says)  on  dis- 
advantageous terms. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  and  record  my  woes" — "  To  *  record'  anciently 
signified  to  sing.  So,  in  '  The  Pilgrim,'  by  Beaumont 
anid  Fletcher: — 

O  nreet,  iweet,  how  tlie  birds  record  too. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  me,  that  to  '  record'  is  a  term 
still  used  by  bird-fanciers,  to  express  the  first  essays  of  a 
bird  in  singing." — Stevens. 

"Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right 
hand" — With  Stevens  and  Collier,  this  edition  follows 
the  reading  of  the  folio  of  1632  :  the  folio  of  1623  omita 
"  now."  Malone  and  other  editors  read,  on  their  own 
authority,  thus  :— 

Who  should  be  tnistod,  when  one's  own  right  hand. 

"All  that  was  mine  in  8Uvia  I  give  thee"^"  This 
passage  has  much  perplexed  the  commentators.  Pope, 
naturally  enouffh,  thinks  it  very  odd,  that  Valentme 
should  give  up  nis  mistress  at  once,  wiUiout  any  reason 
alleged;  and  consequently  the  two  lines,  spoken  by 
Valentine,  after  his  forgiveness  of  Proteus, — 

And,  that  my  love  may  appear  pkia  and  fre«y 
AH  that  was  mine  In  Silria  I  fire  thee, — 

are  considered  to  be  interpolated  or  transposed.  Sir  W. 
Blackstone  thinks  they  should  be  spoken  by  Thurio. 
But  why  then,  it  is  said,  if  the  lines  are  omitted  or  re- 
moved, should  Julia  faint  7  Now  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  stage-direction,  Faints,  is  entirely  modem ;  it 
is  not  so  old  as  Bowe's  edition.  The  words,  '  O  me 
unhappy,'  and,  '  Look  to  the  boy,'  do  not  imply  any 
faintmg.  The  exclamation  of  Julia  is  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Proteus  to  her  story  of  the  rings,  afler  the 
affair  of  Valentine  and  Silvia  is  completed.  But  how 
is  that  completed,  according  to  the  present  reading  ? 
Silvia  has  not  said  one  word  since  Valentine  has  rescued 
her  from  Proteus.  This  is  almost  as  unnatural  as  the 
conduct  of  Valentine  in  handing  har  over  to  the  man 
who  had  insulted  her.  But  let  us,  with  an  extremely 
slight  alteration,  put  the  two  disputed  lines  in  the  mouth 
of  Silvia,  without  changing  their  place.  Valentine  has 
forgiven  his  false  firiend :— • 

By  penitence  th*  Eternal's  wrath's  appcas'd. 
Silvia  then  has  necessarily  something  to  declare.    She 
turns  to  Valentine,  and  says, — 

And,  that  my  Uns  xamj  appear  plain  and  freoy 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silria  I^re  thee. 

In  other  words,  '  That  there  n^y  be  no  doubt  of  my 

choice,  I  give  thee  all  that  is  mine  to  give — I  give  thee 

Silvia ;'  the  sentiment  then  is  the  same  as  in  Moore's 


song,— 


I  five  thee  all,  I  can  no  more, 
Thouf  h  poor  the  offering  be, — 


and  well  becomes  a  maiden  who  has  forsaken  her  home. 
Julia,  without  reference  to  Silvia,  calls  out,  '  O  me  un- 
happy,'— and,  having  obtained  attention,  tells  the  story 
of  uie  rings." — Knight. 

"  This  sudden  renunciation  of  his  mistress  by  Valen- 
tine is  certainly  startling,  and  perhaps  unnatural.  But 
we  are  to  consider,  that  his  mind  is  m  the  first  glow  of 
returning  kindness  towards  his  old  and  dearest  fneud, 
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whose  penitence  touches  hhn,  and  whose  happiness  he 
believes  to  require  the  sacrifice.  Such  romantic  gener- 
osity is  not  uncommon  in  fiction,  and  probably  not  al- 
together uiiknown  in  actual  life.  One  of  Goldsmith's 
best  serious  essays,  called  '  Alcander  and  Septimius/  is 
founded  on  a  similar  incident :  whether  derived  from 
fact,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  The  editor  of  the 
'Pictorial'  edition  of  Shakes peark  offers  the  very  in- 
genious suggestion,  that  these  remarkable  lines  should 
be  given  to  Silvia,  and  addressed  to  Valentine ;  but,  on 
a  general  view  of  his  character,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  reading." — lUust.  Shak. 

This  is  the  light  m  which  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sis- 
ter understood  the  passage,  which  is  thus  paraphrased 
in  the  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare :" — 

**  Proteus  was  courting  Silvia,  and  he  was  so  much 
ashamed  of  being  caught  by  his  friend,  that  he  was  all 
at  once  seized  with  penitence  and  remorse ;  and  he  ex- 

Sressed  such  a  lively  sorrow  for  the  injuries  he  had 
one  to  Valentine,  tliat  Valentine,  whose  nature  was 
noble  and  generous,  even  to  a  romantic  degree,  not  only 
forgave  and  restored  him  to  his  former  place  in  his  frieua- 
ship,  but  in  a  sudden  flight  of  heroism  he  said,  '  I  freely 
do  forgive  you ;  and  all  the  interest  I  have  in  Silvia,  I 
give  it  up  to  you.'  Julia,  who  was  standing  beside  her 
master  as  a  page,  hearing  this  strange  offer,  and  fearing 
Proteus  would  not  be  able  with  this  new-found  virtue 
to  refiise  Silvia,  fainted,  and  they  were  all  employed  in 
recovering  her :  else  would  Silvia  have  been  offended 
At  being  thus  made  over  to  Proteus,  though  she  could 
scarcely  think  that  Valentine  would  long  persevere  in 
this  overstrained  and  too  generous  act  of  friendship." 

It  is  very  likely  that  tne  young  Poet  had  intended 
to  expand  this  idea,  which  would  have  been  much  iii 
the  taste  of  the  romantic  heroism  of  the  poetry  of  his 
age ;  but  that,  finding  himself  too  much  cramped  by 
the  narrow  limits  left  him  in  the  last  act,  or  for  some 
other  cause,  he  was  content  to  leave  this  slight  intima- 
tion of  his  thought  as  it  first  occurred  to  him,  without 
dwelling  apon  it  in  detail. 

*' Behold  her  thai  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths'* — Ste- 
vens  confounded  the  phrases  of  to  cry  aim  (Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  scene  2)  and  to  give  aim, 
both  terms  in  archery.  He  who  "  gave  aim"  appears  to 
have  been  called  the  mark,  and  was  stationed  near  the 
butts,  to  inform  the  archers  how  near  their  arrows  fell 
to  the  butt.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gifibrd  for  distin- 
guishing the  terms. — (Vide  "  Massinger,"  vol.  ii.)~7 
Julia  means  to  say  that  she  was  the  mark  that  gave  di- 
rection to  his  vows. 

**  VEROif  A  ihall  not  hold  thee''—"  Valentine  had  only 
seen  Thurio,  till  now,  in  Milan,  and  Milan  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  been  the  word,  and  not '  Verona.'  How- 
ever, we  may  imagine  Valentine  to  be  thinking  of  his 
native  city;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  better  to  leave 
'  Verona'  as  an  oversight  of  the  Poet,  (duly  pointed 
out,)  than  to  make  so  violent  a  change  as  Theobald 
adopted  when  he  printed — 

Milan  shall  not  htkold  thee,  etc. 
which  qcdto  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  passage." — 
Collier. 

"  —  thai  I  have  kept  withal" — ^i.  e.  "With  whom 
I  have  been  living — that  I  have  remained  with,"  ex- 
plains Collier ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  tins  use 
of  keep  has  become  obsolete  in  England.  It  is  still 
used,  colloquially,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
and  was  common  in  good  English  writers  as  late  as  Pope 
and  Addison. 

"  —  we  will  include  all  jars" — Hanmer  arbitrarily 
substituted  conclude  for  **  include ;"  but  all  the  old 
copies  agree  in  the  text;  and  "include"  seems  used 
here  as  Spenser  has  a  similar  usage, — **  So  :hut  up  all 
in  friendly  love." 

**  With  triumphs,"  etc. — This  term  wa  applied,  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  to  shows,  pageants,  and  processions 
uf  a  senous  nature. 
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<<  It  is  observable  (I  know  not  for  what  cause)  that 
the  style  of  this  comedy  is  less  figurative,  and  more  na- 
tural and  unaffected,  than  the  greater  part  of  this 
author's,  though  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  he 
wrote." — Pope. 

"To  this  observation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  Tery 
just,  Mr.  Theobald  has  added,  that  <  this  is  one  of 
Shakespeare's  worst  plays,  and  is  less  corrupted  than 
any  other.'  Mr.  Upton  peremptorily  determines,  that 
<  if  any  proof  can  be  drawn  from  manner  and  style, 
this  play  must  be  sent  packing,  and  seek  for  its  parent 
elsewhere.  How  otherwise,'  says  he,  '  do  painters  dis- 
tinguish copies  from  originails  ?  And  have  not  authors 
their  peculiar  style  and  manner,  from  which  a  tme 
critic  can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a  painter?' 
I  am  airaid  this  illustration  of  a  Cf  itic's  science  will 
not  prove  what  is  desired.  A  painter  knows  a  copy 
from  an  original,  by  rules,  somewhat  resembling  those 
by  which  critics  know  a  translation,  which,  if  it  be 
Uteral,  and  literal  it  must  be  to  resemble  the  copy  of  a 
picture,  will  be  easily  distinguished.  Copies  are  known 
from  originals,  even  when  the  painter  copies  his  own 
picture ;  so,  if  an  author  should  literally  translate  his 
work,  he  would  lose  the  manner  of  an  original. 

*<  Mr.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  picture  with 
the  imitation  of  a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are  easily 
known ;  but  good  imitations  are  not  detected  with  eqnid 
certainty,  and  are,  by  the  best  judges,  oflen  mistaken. 
Nor  is  it  irue,  that  the  writer  has  always  peculiariti» 
equally  distinguishable  with  those  of  the  painter.  The 
peculiar  manner  of  each  arises  from  the  desire,  natural 
to  every  performer,  of  facilitating  his  subsequent  work, 
by  recurrence  to  his  former  ideas;  this  recurrence  pro- 
duces that  repetition  which  is  called  habit.  The 
painter,  whose  work  is  partly  intellectual  and  partly 
manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand ; 
the  writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yet,  some 
painters  have  differed  as  much  from  themselves,  as  from 
any  other ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  there  is  little  re- 
semblance between  the  first  works  of  Raphael  and  the 
last.  The  same  variation  may  be  expected  in  writers ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems,  that  they  are  less  subject 
to  habit,  the  difference  between  their  works  may  be  yet 
greater. 

"  But,  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  composition,  we 
may  discover  the  author  with  probability,  though  sel- 
dom with  certainty.  When  I  read  this  play,  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  I  find,  both  in  the  serious  and  ludicrous 
scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  powerful  effusions — it 
has  neither  many  diversities  of  character,  nor  striking 
delineations  of  life ;  but  it  abounds  in  gnomai,  beyond 
most  of  his  plays ;  and  few  have  more  lines  or  passages 
which,  singly  considered,  are  eminently  beautiful.  I 
am  yet  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  very  success- 
ful, and  suspect  that  it  has  escaped  corruption  only 
because,  being  seldom  played,  it  was  less  exposed  to 
the  hazards  of  transcription." — Johnson. 

"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ranks  aboire 
the  CoA^T  OF  Errors,  though  still  in  the  third  class 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  was  probably  the  first 
English  comedy  in  which  characters  are  drawn  at  once 
ideal  and  true ;  the  cavaliers  of  Verona  and  their  lady 
loves  are  graceful  personages,  with  no  transgression 
of  the  probabilities  of  nature,  but  they  are  not  exactly 
the  read  man  and  woman  of  the  same  rank  in  England. 
The  imagination  of  Shakespeare  must  have  been  guided 
by  some  familiarity  with  romances  before  it  struck  out 
this  play.    It  contains  some  very  poetical  lines. 

"Though  this  play  and  the  Comedy  of  E^irors 
could  not  give  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  depth  of 
thought  which  Lear  and  Macbeth  were  to  display, 
it  was  already  evident  that  the  name  of  Greene,  and 
even  of  Marlowe,  would  be  eclipsed,  without  any  neces- 
sity for  purloining  their  plumes." — Hallam. 
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SODKCB  OF  THE  PLOT,  CHAKACTEB  AND  DATE  OF  TUB  FLAT. 

—t^  HEBE  are  abant  tea  or  twalTS  ^ota  of  oomio  incideiit  that  bata  come  down  to  our  time* 
£rom  remoU  aoliqiiitj, — loiiie  in  tbe  namtiTe  farm  and  other*  in  Ihe  dnunalic, — which 
an  to  lich  in  niMizpaclad  or  lodicmoa  auiatiDaa  and  cinmnwiaiKea,  w>  fertile  in  new 
■nggeationi  and  comhinatiau,  that  ibejr  hsTe  pvaed  akmg  bom  genentioa  to  genen- 
liou,  thraogh  vaiinu  lingnagea  and  widely  differing  fbrm*  of  aode^,  alwaj*  praaerving 
tbe  power  of  intereating  and  asuuing,  and  aSbrding  to  one  race  of  witi  and  aalhon  aflar 
another  a  happj  gnaindwork  for  their  own  gajet;  or  inventioii. 

Among  tbeae  ii  the  itorj  of  the  Menjeekwu  of  Plantar  founded  on  the  whinuical  mi*- 
Ukea  and  confaaon  ariung  from  Ihe  perfect  reaemblance  of  twin  brolhen.  Plautiu  it 
to  ni  the  original  author  of  thia  amnwng  pkiti  but  it  it  quite  probable  that  tbe  old  Latin 
oomic  writer  itaadt  in  tbe  mnte  ivlalion  to  tome  Greek  pmlecetaor  that  the  modami  do 
to  him.  There  are  tome  Greek  ftagmentt  preaerred  of  a  loat  play  of  Menander't,  enti- 
tled "  DidfuU,  or  Tbe  Twin*,"  which,  there  it  gnat  pnibability.  wh  the  original  comedy 
here  adapted  by  Planttit,  aa  it  >■  known  he  did  other  Greek  taiginala,  to  the  Latin  ttage. 
Tbe  tnbject  became  a  &Toarite  one  among  the  dremaliato  of  the  oontinent  at  an  eariy 
period  of  our  modem  literatnre.  A  paraphratlio  renion  or  adaptation  of  the  JtfcaceA- 
Hal  wai,  il  it  Hippoaed,  the  Tcry  eailieil  ipecimen  of  dramatic  compotitiDn  in  the  Italian 
tangnage ;  and  in  variotu  forma  and  additiona,  mors  or  let*  brcical,  the  aabject  baa  kept 
pottewion  of  tbe  Italian  ilage.  There  it  alao  a  Spaniah  renian  of  it  aboat  the  date  of 
ihe  CovlDT  or  Enaoiit.  In  France,  Botron,  the  acknowledged  bther  of  the  legitimate 
French  diBina,  introduced  a  free  trantlalion  or  imitation  of  Plantiu'i  original  upon  the 
French  Mage.  La  Noble  &rciGed  it  aoiDe  yean  aAer  into  the  "  Two  Hariequint ;"  and 
finally,  Regnard,  in  a  tree  and  minted  imilatioo,  trantferred  the  acene  fnim  Aiia  Minor 
to  Parit,  adapted  to  French  maunert  and  hobitt,  clotbed  hit  dialogue  in  gay  and  politbed 
*enea  worthy  of  the  rival  of  Moliere,  and  made  the  3Iejneckmti  a  part  of  the  claaaic 
1 1  French  comedy. 

/\  Such  nrat  the  eariy  and  wide-apread  popnlarily  of  thii  plot,  before  and  aoon  after 

Sbakeapeare'i  time,  which  I  mention  merely  at  a  curioai  &ct  of  litereiy  hittoiy,  or, 
periMpa,  of  the  philoaopby  of  our  lighter  literature,  than  at  diracdy  connected  with 
t  choice  of  a  «nbject ;  for,  indeed,  there  it  no  clear  indication  that  he  had  recoane  to  any  other 
original  than  the  Latin  of  rlaiitut  bimtelf.  Of  thia  there  wat,  indeed,  a  bold  and  Bmewbat  paraphraatical 
tranalatioti  by  Warner,  which  it  it  pOMible  (thmgh  there  it  little  probability  of  it)  that  Shakeapeara  may 
bare  teen  in  maniucript.  Thit  wat  publiibed  in  1595,  which  ii  later  tfaan  tbe  probable  dale  of  the  Cdvidi 
or  EanoRt.  There  !■  alao  evidence  of  the  exiilence  of  an  old  play  called  "  Tbe  UiMorie  of  Error"  which  wat 
acted  at  court  in  1576-7,  and  again  in  15S2,  and  ii  conjectured  by  Ihe  critio  to  have  been  founded  on  the  tame 
plot ;  but  thit  teemt  a  mere  grabiitDiu  conjecture,  for  which  no  I'laaou  but  the  ate  of  the  word  "  ermr"  in  the 
title  hae  been  ataigned.  Thai  title  would  rather  indicate  a  matque  or  allegorical  pageant  of  Error  than  a  comedy 
of  laughable  miatakea.  There  it  no  reaemblance  between  Wamer'i  traoilation  and  tbe  CoHEDT  or  Eaaoni  in 
any  peculiarity  of  language,  of  namea,  or  any  matter,  however  alight,  which  could  not  (like  the  main  plot)  have 
been  drawn  liom  the  original,  by  8  very  humble  LadniiL  Tbe  accurate  RitBon  baa  aacertained  that  there  it  not  a 
(ingle  name,  or  thought,  or  pfaraae  peculiar  to  Warner  to  be  traced  in  Sbakeapeare'i  play.  Staveni,  and  othera. 
maintain  the  opininn  (to  which  Collier  alto  aeema  to  incline)  that  the  old  oourt-diama  of  Ibe  "  Hiatorie  of  Error" 
waa  the  batit  of  tbe  pieaent  play,  that  much  of  the  dialogae,  incident,  and  chaTacler  it  retained,  and  that  Shake- 
Bpeare  merely  renxidelted  the  whole,  and  added  tome  of  thoie  tcenet  and  portiont  which  bear  tbeir  own  evidence 
that  they  could  have  come  frem  hit  pen  alone. 

All  tbeee  co^iectural  opiniooi,  tbougfa  made  with  great  confidence  by  aeveial  critics,  aeem  to  me  wholly  uu- 
(innded.  There  it  do  external  evideikce  whatever  of  the  exittence  of  any  luch  play  aa  it  alleged  to  have  been 
incorporated  in  ihia  comedy,  and  the  internal  evidence  teemt  to  me  equally  clear  egainat  a  double  authnrthip  by 
Writer*  of  different  timei  and  taitet.  The  whole  [Hece  ia  written  b  the  tame  buoyant  tpirit.  with  no  more  pauee 
b>  iu  gayety  than  wat  needed  to  add  to  the  inlereat  by  graver  nanalive  dialogue.  Brotid  and  farcical  at  much  of 
■(  ia.  it  bat  aa  much  unity  of  pmpoae  and  apirit  at  Micbith  Jtaelf.  The  dramatiat  uted  the  Latin  comedy,  (wbellier 
■u  the  original  or  a  tranalotion  ia  immaterial  on  thit  occaaion,}  aa  he  afterwardt  did  HoUingahed'a  hialory,  uaing  ihe 
■Dcidenti  only  aa  Ibe  malerialt  of  hii  own  invention  ;  and  thia  wat  done  in  an  unbroken  atroin  ofjoyaua  humour, 
•a  if  Ibe  author  eqjoyed  all  tbe  while  hi*  own  fTolio  canceptioiit  and  the  puzile  of  hia  audience.    Plautua  had  on 
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Ins  stage  a  pair  of  resembling  brotfaersy  to  form  the  central  action  of  his  plot.  Such  a  resemblance,  thoagh  rare, 
is  not  oat  of  the  cndinaiy  probability  of  life.  Resemblances,  sufficient  to  puzzle  strangers  and  occasion  lodicroos 
mistakes,  are  hj  no  means  uncommon;  while  the  judicial  annals  of  France  (see  **Cau§es  C6libre$")  in  the  caie 
of  Martin  Guerre,  and  of  New  York  in  that  of  Alexander  Hoag,  (1804,)  exhibit  a  well-attested  chain  of  perplexities 
arising  from  such  similarity  of  person,  etc.,  even  surpassing  those  of  the  Menaehmit  or  the  Antipholuses  and 
Dromios.  Such  a  resemblance  then,  however  rare,  is  within  the  legitimate  range  of  classic  comedy  as  a  picture 
of  ordinary  social  life;  and  Begnaid  has  treated  the  subject  accordingly  in  a  pure  vein  of  chastised  comic  wit 
But  Shakespeare,  writing  for  a  less  polished  audience,  and  himself  in  the  joyous  mood  of  frolic  youth,  boldly  over- 
leaped these  bounds,  added  to  the  twin  gentlemen  of  his  pages  a  pair  of  nndistinguishable  buffoon  servants,  and 
revelled  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  broad  drollery. 

P^ow,  to  my  apprehension  at  least,  all  this  is  done  with  that  continuous  and  unbroken  spirit  which  could  not 
have  been  kept  up  through  a  patchwork  renovation  and  improvement  of  some  inferior  author.  But  as  this  evi- 
dence of  general  spirit  and  style  camioC  well  be  analyzed  in  words,  or  put  into  the  shape  of  formal  argument,  the 
reader  must  decide  for  himself  upon  the  comedy  itself,  with  the  reasons  here  suggested.  The  opinion  of  former 
caritics  cannot  be  more  briefly  or  better  stated  than  they  have  been  by  Mr.  Singer:— 

«  The  general  idea  of  this  play  is  taken  finom  the  Metueekmi  of  Plantus,  but  the  plot  is  entirely  recast,  and  ren- 
dered much  more  diverting  by  the  variety  and  quick  succession  of  the  incidents.  To  the  twin  brothers  of  Plautus 
are  added  twin  servants,  and  though  this  increases  the  improbability,  yet,  as  Schlegel  observes,  *  when  once  we 
have  lent  ourselves  to  the  first,  wmch  certainly  borders  on  the  incredible,  we  should  not  probably  be  disposed  to 
cavil  about  the  seoood ;  and  if  the  Mieotator  is  to  be  entertained  with  mere  perplexities,  they  cannot  be  too  much 
varied.'  The  clumsy  and  inartificial  mode  of  informing  the  spectator  by  a  prologue  of  events,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  in  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  is  well  avoided,  and  shows  the 
superior  skill  of  the  modem  dramatist  over  lus  ancient  proto^q>e.  With  how  much  more  propriety  is  it  olaced  in 
the  mouth  of  JEgeon,  the  fiither  of  the  twin  brothers,  whose  character  is  sketched  vrith  such  skill  as  oeeplv  to 
oiterMt  the  reader  in  his  griefr  and  misfortunes.  Development  of  character,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected  in 
a  piece  which  consists  of  an  nmnterrupted  series  of  mistakes  and  laughter-moving  situations.  Stevens  most  reso- 
lutely maintains  lus  opinion  that  this  was  a  play  only  retouched  by  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,  but  he  has  not  given 
the  grounds  upon  which  lus  opinion  was  formed.  We  may  suppose  the  doggerel  verses  of  the  dramas  and  the 
want  of  distinct  characterization  in  the  dramoHi  penotutf  together  with  the  iarcelike  nature  of  some  of  the  inci- 
dents, made  him  draw  this  conclusion.  Malone  has  eiven  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  objection,  by  adducing 
numerous  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  long  verse  from  the  dramas  of  several  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  that 
Shakespeare  was  swayed  by  custom  in  introducing  it  into  his  early  plays  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  kind  of  versification  is  to  be  found  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  in  the  Tamivo  op  the 
Sbrkw.  His  better  judgment  made  him  subsequently  abandon  it  The  pardcalar  translation  from  Plautus,  which 
served  as  a  UKxiel,  has  not  come  down  to  us.  There  was  a  translation  of  the  Metutehmif  by  W.  W.,  ( Warner, j 
published  in  1595,  which  it  is  possible  Shakespeare  may  have  seen  in  manuscript;  but,  from  the  circumstance  ot 
the  brothers  being,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  occasionally  styled  Antipholus  Erotes  or  ErrotUj  and  Autipholus  SerepiuSf 
perhaps  for  Surrepiui  and  Erraticui;  while,  in  Warner's  translation,  the  brothers  are  named  Menspchmus  Sondes^ 
and  Menechmus  the  Travellert  it  is  concluded  that  he  was  not  the  Poet's  authori^.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
decidedlv  between  the  contending  opinions  of  the  critics,  but  the  general  impression  upon  my  mind  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  play  is  from  the  hand  of  SluJiespeare.  Dr.  Drake  thinks  it  *  is  visible  throughout  the  entire  play,  at 
well  in  the  broad  exuberance  of  its  mirth,  as  in  the  cast  of  its  more  chasdsed  parts,  a  combination  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  character  of  Pinch,  who  is  sketched  in  his  strongest  and  most  marked  style.'  We  may  conclude 
with  Schlegel's  dictum  that  '  this  is  the  best  of  all  written  or  possible  MeiuBchmi;  and  if  the  piece  is  mferior  in 
worth  to  other  pieces  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  merely  because  nothing  more  could  be  made  of  the  materials.' " — 

SllfOKR. 


This  play  was  never  printed  during  the  andior's  lifetime,  although  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  was  performed 
at  court  as  late  as  1604.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  As  it  was  cleariy  an  eariy  production,  so  it  vrsi 
probably  one  that  the  author  did  not  care  to  remodel  or  improve ;  but  left  it  in  manuscript  to  go  its  rounds,  as  a 
popular  piece  for  the  stage.  The  text  is  not  very  accurately  printed  in  the  folio  editions,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  misprintB  may  in  general  be  easily  corrected ;  and  when  the  precise  correction  is  not  very  certain,  that  is  sel- 
dom very  material,  as  the  interest  and  jest  of  the  scene  depend  mainly  upon  the  general  effect  of  droll  entangle- 
ment or  surprise,  and  little  is  gained  or  lost  by  the  change  or  omissbn  of  a  bold  expression  or  poetical  word,  often 
so  important  in  dia  poet's  loftier  strains. 

Mr.  Collier  thus  states  the  evidence  of  dia  date  of  dia  piece  :^- 

**  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  Comidt  of  Errors,  is  by  Meares,  in  his '  PaUadU  Tamia,*  1598,  where  he 

Sives  it  to  Shakespeare  under  the  name  of  '  Erron.'  How  much  before  that  time  it  had  been  written  and  pro* 
uced  on  the  stage,  we  can  only  speculate.  Malone  refen  to  a  part  of  the  dialo^e  in  act  iii.  scene  2,  where 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  conversing  with  his  master  about  the  '  kitchen  wench'  who  msisted  upon  making  love  to 
him,  and  who  was  so  fiit  and  round — *  spherical  like  a  globe'— that  Dromio  '  could  find  out  countries  in  her  :'— 

Ami.  8,  Where  Frmaee? 

Dro.  8,  In  her  forehead ;  armM  aad  reverted,  makinf  war  afainst  her  heir. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  an  equivoque  was  intended  on  the  word  *  heir,'  (which  is  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623  '  heire,' 
at  that  period  an  unusual  way  of  spelling  *  hair,')  and  that  Shakespeare  alluded  to  the  civil  war  in  France,  which 
began  m  the  middle  of  1589,  and  did  not  terminate  until  the  close  of  1593.  This  notion  seems  well  founded,  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  joke  in  the  reply ;  and  it  accords  pretty  exactly  with  the  time  when  we  may  believe 
the  CoMXDT  OF  Errors  to  have  been  vmtten.  But  here  we  nave  a  range  of  four  yean  and  a  half,  and  we  can 
arrive  at  no  nearer  approximation  to  a  precise  date.  As  a  mere  conjecture  it  may  be  stated,  that  Shakespeare 
would  not  have  inserted  the  allusion  to  the  hostility  between  France  and  her  '  heir,'  after  the  war  had  been  to 
long  carried  on,  that  interest  in,  or  attention  to  it,  in  England  would  have  been  relaxed." 
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ite  of  1593,  placing  thii  among  the  antbor't  earlier  worki,  cofreapoiidfl  with  variom  other  indicatioiii  of 
I  verrification,  and  cast  of  thought,  not  decisive  in  tfaemaelvea.  Thof  the  alternate  rfaymea  in  which  the 
»  of  the  Syraciurian  Antiphohia  is  clothed,  is  in  the  taste  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  poems,  and  corresponds 
I  the  versification  of  some  of  the  love-scenes  in  the  first  edition  of  Bomio  and  Juliit,  as  well  as  with  pas- 
Lovs*8  Labour  Lost.  The  long  doggerel  lines,  in  which  so  moch  of  the  more  fiuvical  part  is  written, 
ge  of  the  older  versification  still  used  on  the  stage  at  the  oonuneocement  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  career, 
various  forms  of  the  longer  rhythm,  had  come  down  through  English  literature  even  from  Saxon  poetry, 
been  employed  for  the  gravest  subjects,  as  not  unworthy  of  epic,  narrative,  or  devotional  poetry.  It  had 
r  given  way,  for  such  purposes,  to  more  cultivated  metres,  such  as  are  now  in  use ;  but  was  still  used  in 
composition  by  Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessors,  for  all  purposes  of  dialogue,  whether  grave  or  gay. 
Mune  (so  &r  as  I  can  trace  the  subject)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  perceived  the  peculiar  adaptation 
long  hobbling  measures  for  ludicrous  effect,  and  who  used  them  for  nothing  else. 

PERIOD   OF  THE  ACTION. 

knice's  esny  '  On  the  Anachronisms  and  some  other  Incongruities  of  Shakespeare,*  the  offences  of  our 
the  CoiliDT  OF  Errors  are  thus  summed  up :— '  In  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus  we  have  ducats,  marks, 
ders,  and  the  Abbess  of  a  Nnnnerj.  Mention  is  also  made  of  several  modem  European  kingdoms,  and 
ica ;  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,*  of  Turkish  tapestry,  a  r^ier,  and  a  striking-clock ;  of  I^pland  sor- 
atan,  and  even  of  Adam  and  Noah.     In  one  place  Antipholus  calls  himself  a  Christian,    As  we  are  unac- 

witfa  the  inmiediate  source  whence  this  play  vmss  derived,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  Shake- 
I  responsible  for  these  anachronisms.' 

:e,  seeing  that  the  Comsdt  or  Errors  was  suggested  by  the  Men^ecknU  of  Plantns,  considers,  no  doubt, 
kespeare  intended  to  place  his  action  at  the  same  [>oriod  as  the  Roman  play.     It  is  manifest  to  us  that  he 

precisely  the  contrsry.  The  Menachmi  contains  invocations  in  great  number  to  the  ancient  divinities ;~~ 
tnd  ApoUo  are  here  familiar  words.  From  the  firit  line  of  the  Comsdt  or  Errors  to  the  last  we  have  not 
test  allusion  to  the  classical  mythology.  Was  there  not  a  time,  then,  even  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus, 
ere  might  be  an  abbess, — ^men  might  call  themselves  Christians,— and  Satan,  Adam,  and  Noah  might  be 
'  common  use  f  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  Shakespeare  intended  to  select  the  Ephesus  of  Christianity 
eat  city  of  churches  and  councils-— for  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  Antipholus,  any  more  than  we  think  that 
•linus  was  a  real  personage—that  *  Duke  Menapbon,  his  most  renowned  uncle,'  ever  had  any  existence— 


ven  his  name  could  be  found  in  any  story  more  trustveorthy  than  that  of  Greene's  *  Arcadia.'  The  truth 
1  the  same  way  that  Ardennes  was  a  sort  of  terra  incognita  of  chivalry,  the  poeti  of  Shakespeare's  time 
tesitation  in  placing  the  fables  of  the  romantic  ages  in  cbssical  localities,  leaving  the  periods  and  the  names 
undefined  and  unappreciable.  Who  will  undertake  to  fix  a  period  for  the  action  ch  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
nance,  vihen  the  author  has  conveyed  his  reader  into  the  fairy  or  pastoral  land,  and  informed  him  what 
jf  life  the  inhabitanti  of  that  region  lead  T  We  cannot  open  a  page  of  Sydney's  'Arcadia'  without  being 
itfa  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  anachroniniis,^-and  these  from  a  very  severe  critic,  who,  in  his  '  De- 
Poesy,'  denonnccNi  with  merciless  severity  all  violation  of  the  unities  of  the  drama, 
ton  has  prettily  said,  speaking  of  Spenser,  *  exactness  in  his  poem  would  have  been  like  a  cornice  which 
-  introduced  in  the  grotto  of  Calypso.'  Those  who  would  define  every  thing  in  poetry  are  the  makers  of 
grottoes.  As  we  are  not  desirous  of  belonging  to  this  somewhat  obsolete  fiiSeniity,  to  which  even  Warton 
iltected  to  belong  when  he  wrote  what  is  truly  an  apology  for  the  '  Faery  Queen,'  we  will  leave  our  readers 
>, — ^whether  Duke  Solinus  reigned  at  Ephesus  before  '  me  great  temple,  after  havinff  risen  with  increasing 
r  from  seven  repeated  misfortunes,  was  finally  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  their  third  naval  invasion ;'  or  whether 
led  over  the  decaying  city,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  period  when  Justinian  '  filled  Constantinople  with  iti 
md  raised  his  church  of  St.  Sophia  on  iti  columns ;'  or,  lastly,  whether  he  i^proached  the  period  of  iti 
elation,  when  the  <  candlestick  was  removed  out  of  iti  place,'  and  die  Christian  Ephesus  became  the 
ladan  Aiasalnck." — Knight. 

COSTUME. 

oostome  of  this  comedy  mait.  we  fear,  be  left  conventional.  The  two  masters,  as  well  as  the  two  ser- 
ost  of  course  be  presumed  to  have  been  attired  preciiely  alike,  or  the  difference  of  dress  would  at  least 
ed  forth  some  remark,  had  it  not  led  to  an  immecuato  eclairciisement;  and  yet  that  the  Syracnsian  travel- 
1  master  and  man,  should  by  mere  chance  be  clothed  in  garmenti  not  only  of  the  same  foshion,  but  of 
I  colour,  as  those  of  their  Ephesian  brethren,  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  even  stage  probability.  Were  the 
d  during  the  classical  era  of  Greece,  as  in  die  Men^ekmi,  on  which  our  coB^sds  viras  founded,  the  ab- 
rould  not  be  quite  lo  startline,  as  the  simple  tunic  of  one  slave  might  accidentally  resemble  that  of  an- 
nd  the  chlamys  and  petasus  of  the  upper  chases  were  at  least  of  one  general  form,  and  differed  but  occa- 
n  colour ;  but  the  appearance  of  an  aobess  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  eventi  as  passing  at  the 
sn  Ephesus  had  become  famed  among  the  Christian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  least  as  late  as  the  first 
ment  of  religious  communities,  (i.  e.  in  the  fourth  century.) 

»n  only  recommend  to  the  artist  the  Byzantine  Greek  paintings  and  illuminations,  or  the  costnme  adopted 
n  for  scriptural  designs  by  the  eariy  Italian  painters." — Mr.  Planchs,  in  **  Pictorial  Shakespeare.** 

*  MenUsn  ta  asTtafaly  not  SMds  of  Hsmy  IT. :  there  ie  s  tuppossd  slhiekw  to  Mn. 


ScBBB  I— ^  Hall  in  the  Dokk's  Palaee. 
Eoter  Sounds,  Dvke  of  Ephenu.  JE.aKn!t,a  Mer- 

ehaitl  of  Syracuta,   Jmler,    Oguen,   and  ollur 

AlUndaaU. 

^j^.  Proceed,  SoliDot,  to  procure  my  fall, 
koA  by  Uie  doom  or  death  end  woea  aad  all. 

IhJee.  Merchant  or  Sjrscnaa,  plead  no  more. 

I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws; 
The  enmity  and  ducord.  which  of  late 
Sprunj;  from  the  ranconnia  outrafje  of  your  dnke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealini;  countrymen, — 
Who,  wantinfc  ei'dets  to  redeem  their  livea, 
HaFcseal'd  his  rigorous  slatuteswilh  their  blood*, — 
Kucludes  all  pity  from  our  threat'otn);  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 

'Twixl  thy  aedilious  countiymen  arid  ns, 

I I  hull]  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracuaians  and  ourselTes, 


To  admit  no  Imffic  lo  our  adverse  towus : 
Nay,  more,  if  any.  bom  at  Ejillesus. 
Be  seen  at  any  Syracusiao  marts  and  fairs; 
Again,  if  any  Syrm^unian  bom 
Cume  to  the  bay  of  Rphesua,  he  dies; 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose. 
Unless  a  tbouaand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  the  penally,  aod  lo  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  rained  at  the  highest  rale 
Cannot  amonni  nolo  a  hniidred  marks; 
Therefore,  by  law  thon  ait  condemn'd  to  die. 
■Xge.  Yet  tlut  uiy  comfort;  when  your  words 

My  woes  end  likewbe  with  the  erening  sun. 

Duke.  Well,  SyracUHian;  say.  in  brief,  the  cauHP 
Why  thou  di'partedst  from  thy  native  home. 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'sl  to  Epheaua. 

j^ge.  A  heaviertask  could  not  have  been  impoMM. 
Than  I  lo  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable; 


ACT  I. 
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8CKJVE  II. 


Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness,  that  my  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 

rU  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 

In  Syracusa  was  I  bom ;  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me, 

And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 

With  her  I  liv*d  in  joy :  our  wealth  increas*d, 

By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 

To  Epidamnum ;  till  my  factor's  death. 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left 

Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  sponse : 

From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old, 

Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 

The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 

Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me, 

And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other. 

As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike. 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys, 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return : 

Unwilling   I   agreed.     Alas,  too  soon  we  came 

aboard! 
A  league*from  Epidamnum  had  we  saiPd, 
Before  the  always- wind-obeying  deep 
Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 
B  ut  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 
For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 
Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 
Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embrac'd. 
Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife. 
Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come, 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
ForcM  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 
And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  none.— 
The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us. 
My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom, 
H'ld  fastenM  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 
Such  as  sea-faring  men  provide  for  storms: 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound. 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  disposM,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 
FastenM  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream, 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth. 
Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us, 
And  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light 
The  seas  wax*d  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this  : 
But  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more ! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke*  Nay,  forward,  old  man ;  do  not  break  off  so. 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

^e^e.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  termed  them  merciless  to  us  ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues. 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon. 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst ; 
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So  that  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us 

Fortune  had  \e(i  to  both  of  us  alike 

What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 

Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 

With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 

Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind. 

And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 

By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

At  length  another  ship  had  seized  on  us ; 

And  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 

Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests; 

And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey. 

Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail. 

And  therefore    homeward    did    they  bend    their 

course. — 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss. 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged. 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Duke.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowest 
for. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befaU'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

^ge.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care, 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  importuned  me. 
That  his  attendant  (so  his  case  was  like. 
Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  nim; 
Whom  whilst  I  laboured  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  loved. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  furthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia 
And,  coasting  homewr.rd,  came  to  Ephesus, 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life  ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  dl  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.  Hapless  ^geon,  whom  the  fates  have 
marked 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity. 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalPd 
But  to  our  honoures  great  disparagement. 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can  : 
Therefore,  merchant,  Pll  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
And  live ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doomed  to  die- 
Jailer,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Jail.  I  will,  my  lord. 

^ge.  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  iEgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.         \^ExeunL 

Scene  II. — A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse^  and 

a  Merchant. 

Mer.  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  veiy  day,  a  Syracusian  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 


ACT  l- 

Ant.  S.  Go,  bcarittotheCenUur.wherewehost, 
And  stay  (here,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  ihee. 
Wiihin  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-lime : 
Till  that,  I'll  Tiew  the  manoere  of  the  Iowd, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  ihe  bnildings. 
And  then  return  and  sleep  within  miue  iaa, 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  slilT  and  weary. 
Get  thee  awaj. 

Iho.  S-  Many  a  man  would  lake  you  at  your  word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  bo  good  a  mean.  [Exil. 

Ant.  S.  A  tnuly  villain,  lir;  that  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  tnelancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  hia  merry  jetts. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  rae  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me  1 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants. 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
1  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'clock, 
Please  yon,  I'll  meet  with  yon  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterwards  consort  you  till  bed-time : 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then.   I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  ciiy. 

Mcr.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content. 
[Exit. 

Ant.  S.   He  that  commend*  me  to  mine  own 
content. 
Commends  me  to  Ihe  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
UnseeOi  inquisitive,  confound t  himself: 
So  I,  to  lind  a  mother,  and  a  brother, 
la  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself 

Enter  Dkohio  of  Ephettu. 
Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date. — 
What  now?  How  chance  ihoa  art  retnro'd  so  soon  t 

Dn>.  E.   Relum'd  so  soon !  rather  approach'd 
'      too  late. 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit. 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell ; 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  ii  BO  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold; 
The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach; 
Vou  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray. 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant.  S'   Stop  in  your  wind,  sir.     Tell  me  this, 
I  pray; 
Where  have  yon  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  T 

-     ■  ■  iti: 
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I>ro.  E.  O!  aixpenoe,  that  I 


i'  Wednesday 


To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper- 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir;  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  ik>W. 


Tell  me.  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  stnngrrs  here,  how  d.-ir'Nl  ihuii  iruiil 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ! 

I}ro.  E,  I  pray  you.  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner. 
I  from  my  iniatress  come  to  you  in  post; 
If  I  return,  1  shall  be  post  indeed, 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Melhinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your 

And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

AxL  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come;  these  jests  are 
out  of  season : 
Reserve  ihem  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  ia  the  gold  I  save  in  cha^e  to  thee! 

Dro.E.  To  me,  sir!  why  you  gave  no  gold  to  me. 
AiU.  S.  Come  on,  sir  knave;  have  done  your 
foolishoesa. 
And  tell  me  how  ibou  hast  diapos'd  thy  charge. 
Dro.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from 
the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phonix,  sir,  to  dinner. 
My  mistress,  and  her  sister,  stny  for  yon. 

Ant.  S.  Now.  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me, 
j  In  what  safe  [Jace  you  have  bestow'd  my  money. 
Or  I  shall  break  ihaE  merry  sconce  of  yonra. 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  1  am  undispos'd 
Where  is  Ihe  thousand  marks  thou  faadst  of  me? 
Dro.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my 
pale; 
Some  of  my  mistresa'  marks  upon  my  ihouMera, 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  1  should  pay  your  worship  those  again. 
Perchance,  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 
Ani.  S.   Thy  mistress'   marks!    what  mtatresB, 

slave,  hast  thou  T 
Z>ro.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistresa  at  the 
Phsnix: 
She  that  doth  fast  til)  you  come  home  to  dinner. 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 
Ant.  ti.  What,  will  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  ray 

Being  forbid  T    There,  take  yon  that,  sit  knave. 

[SfriXre*  Aim. 

JDro.  E.  What  mean  yon,  sirT  for  God's  sake, 
hold  your  hands. 
Nay.  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I'll  take  my  heels.    [  ErU. 

Ant.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other 
The  villain  is  o'er-raughl  of  all  my  money. 
They  say,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  monnlebanks. 
And  many  such  tike  liberties  of  sin : 
If  it  prove  BO,  I  will  be  gooe  the  sooner. 
I'll  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave : 
I  greatly  fear,  my  inoney  is  not  safe.  [ErU. 


Wfz 


Scene  I.— -<4  Public  Place. 

Enter  Adrian  a,  icife  to  Antipholu»  of  Ephesus^ 
cmd  LuciANA  her  sisttr, 

Adr,  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave  retnrnM, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master  ? 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o*clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  from  the  mart  he*s  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret. 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time. 
They'll  go,  or  come :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ? 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o*  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc.  O  !  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will." 

Adr.  There's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc.  Why,  head-strong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
Are  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controls. 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wat'ry  seas, 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls. 
Are  masters  to  theur  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then,  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  some 
sway. 

Lfir.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  practise  to  obey. 

Adr.   How  if  your  husband  start  some  other 
where  ? 

L^ic.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr.  Patience  unmov'd,  no  marvel  though  she 
pause ; 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
But  were  we  burden 'd  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain ; 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would'st  relieve  me : 
But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  mee  will  be  left. 

Luc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try.— 
Here  comes  your  man :  now  is  your  husband  nighi 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus, 

Adr,  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 
Dm.  E.  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
tlrif  mv  two  ears  can  witness. 
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Adr.  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ?     Know'st 
thou  his  mind  ? 

Iho.  E.  Ay,  ay ;  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear. 
Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Lu€.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst  not 
feel  liis  meaning? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows ;  and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that 
I  could  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say,  1  pr'ythee,  is  he  coming  home  ? 
It  seems,  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn- 
mad. 

Adr.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain ! 

I>ro.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold-msid ; 

But,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad. 
When  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
'Tis  dinner-time,  quoth  I;  my  gold,  quoth  he: 
Your  meat  dolh  bum,  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he': 
Will  you  come,  quoth  I  ?  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain  ? 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  is  burn'd ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
My  mistress,  sir,  quoth  I;  hang  up  thy  mistress; 
I  know  not  thy  mistress :  out  on  thy  mistress ! 

Luc.  Quoth  who  ? 

Dro,  E,  Quoth  my  master: 
I  know,  quoth  he,  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him 
home. 

Dro,  E,  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adr.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
beating. 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr,  Hence,  prating  peasant !  fetch  thy  master 
home. 

Dro,  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  a  foot-ball  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither: 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather.  ^ 

[ExU. ' 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  lowreth  in  your  face ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace. 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  th'  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then,  he  hath  wasted  it; 
Are  my  discourses  dull?  barren  my  wit? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  ? 
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That's  aol  mf  hatt ;  he's  masler  of  my  itate. 

What  ruins  an  id  me,  (hat  can  be  foDod 

By  hiia  not  ruin'd  1  then  is  he  [he  j^round 

ur  my  defeatures.     My  decayed  fair 

A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair; 

Bu(,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  (he  pale, 

And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  bis  stale. 

Lue.  Self-harmin;;  jealousy  I — fie!  bealit  hence. 

Adr.    Unfeeling   fools   can   with   sncb   wrongs 
dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  hoinage  other  where, 
Or  ebe,  what  let*  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 


I  Sinter,  you  know,  he  promis'd  me  a  chain: 
P  Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain, 
[.  So  he  would  keep  fair  qaaiter  with  hi*  bed! 

I  nee,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
.   Will  1a»e  his  beauty  :  yet  though  gold  'bide*  still, 
h  That  olbent  touch,  an  often  touching  will 

Wear  gold  ;  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name, 
i!  By  fal^<elloud  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
I  Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
'    I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! 
'^  lExeuHt. 


Slese  it.— TAe  Same. 
Enier  Aktipboldb  afSyraeute. 
Ant.  S.  The  gold,  I  gave  to  Dromio,  is  laid  np 
Safe  al  the  Centaur;  and  the  heedful  slara 
I*  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio.  since  at  first 
I  sent  hira  from  the  mart.     See,  here  he  comet. 

Enler  Dkomio  of  Syraciue. 
How  now,  sir  T  is  your  merry  humour  ailer'd  T 
As  yon  Iotc  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur!     You  recelT'd  no  gold? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  hare  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  house  was  at  the  Fhcenii  T     Wast  thou  mad. 


Thai  thuH  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 
Jho.  S.  What  answer,  sir  ?  when  spake  1  such 

Atil.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 

Dro.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me 

Home  to  the  Centanr,  with  the  gold  yon  gave  me. 
Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  re- 
ceipt. 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner; 
For  which,  1  hope,  thou  (elt'st  I  was  dispteaa'd. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein. 
What  means  this  jest  T    I  pray  you.  master,  tell  me. 
j4nl.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 
teeth  t 

in 
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Thiok'K  thon,  I  jest  1  Hold,  take  thou  ihnt,  and  thiii. 
[Bealifg  him. 
Dro.S.  Hold,  sif.  for  God'sMke!  now  your  je»l 
is  eameBr ; 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  T 

Ant.  S.  Because  ihat  I  familiarly  tomeliiiMS 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Vour  saucineu  will  jeit  UpOD  my  love. 


And  make  a  common  of  my  serioas  hours. 
When  the  sun  ahines  let  foolish  RDats  make  sport, 
Bnl  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it '.   so  you  would  lean 
battering,  1  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  an  you  use 


these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head, 
and  insconce  it  too;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  nit  in 
my  shoulders.     But,  I  pray,  air,  why  am  I  beatea  ? 

All.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know } 

Dro.  S.  Nothing,  sir;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  jou  whyT 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say, 
erery  why  hath  a  wherefore. 

AiU.  S.  Why,  first, — fur  floutint;  me;  and  then, 
wherefore. — for  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  S.  Waa  there  erer  any  man  thua  beaten  out 
of  season. 
When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reason  T— 
Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir?  for  what? 

Dro.  S-   Marnr,  sir,  for  this  something,  that  you 
gate  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  I'll  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you 
nothing  for  something.     But  aay,  sir,  is  it  dinner- 
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Dro.  S.  No,  sir:  I  think,  the  meat  wanta  ll 

Ant.  S.   In  good  time,  air;  what'a  thati 
Dm.  S.  BaatiDg. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  then  twill  be  dry. 
Dro.  $  If  it  be,  sir,  1  pray  jou  eat  none  ol 
Ant.S.  Your  reason! 
14 


Dro.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric ;  and  pur- 
chase me  another  dry  basting. 

.lint.  S.  Well,  sir.  learn  to  jest  in  good  liioe: 
there's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dm.  S,  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you 
were  so  choleric. 

Anl.  S.  By  what  rule,  airl 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plun  as  the  plain 
bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  S.  Let's  hear  it. 

Drv.  S.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recoTer 
hia  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery ! 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  Gne  for  a  periwig,  and 
recover  the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair, 
being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement? 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  thai  he  bestows 
on  beasts:  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair, 
he  hath  given  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath  more 
hair  than  wit. 

Dro.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  be  hath  the 
wit  to  lose  his  hair. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men 
plain  dealers,  without  wit. 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost ;  yet 
he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 
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n(.  S.  For  what  RasanT 

ro.  S.  For  Iwo ;  aod  »ouiKi  oow  too 

it.  S-  Nsj,  not  sound,  I  praj  ;au. 

TO.  S.  Sure  ones  then. 

tU.  S.  NaT.  not  sutf,  in  a  thinK  fabi 

w.  S.  Certai 

>il.  S.  Name 

ra.  S.  The  c 

da  m  'tiring: 


e,   to  Ha*e  the  money  that  he 
the  other,  that  at  dinner  ihey 
his  porridge. 
•It.  S.  You  would  all  thia  time  have  proved, 
ia  no  time  for  all  thint^a. 
0.  S.   Marry,  and  did^  ur;  namely,  e'en  no 


tby  n: 


t  subetantial. 


n(.  S.    But  your 

there  is  no  time  to  recof  er. 

TO.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it:  Time  bimaelf  is  bald, 

therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  bald 

lU.  S.  I  knew,  'twould  be  a  bald  concluaion. 
soft!  who  wafts  us  yonder  I 

EnUr  Adriana  anJ  Ldciaha. 
dr.  Ay,  ay,  Anliptaolns,  look  strange,  and  frown : 
e  other  niistreiB  halh  thy  sweet  aspects, 
I  not  Adiiana,  nor  thy  wife. 
time  was  once,  when  thou  unorg'd  would'*! 

t  never  words  were  music  to  Ihii»e  ear, 

t  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 

t  never  [ouch  well  welcome  lo  thy  band, 

[  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 

M  1  spake,  or  look'd,  or  tauch'd,  or  carv'd  to 

thee, 
comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O !  how  come*  it, 
t  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself! 
■elf  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
I,  undividable,  incorporate, 
better  than  thy  deu  self'*  better  part. 


Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  roe ; 

For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may'st  thou  fall 

A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph. 

And  take  unmiogled  tlience  that  drop  again. 

Without  addition  or  diminishing. 

As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  tbee  to  the  quick, 

tShould'st  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious, 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  ihee, 

By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate! 

Would'st  thoQ  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me. 

And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face. 

And  tear  the  eiain'd  skin  off  my  harlot-brow. 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring. 

And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vowl 

I  knowtbou  can'st;  and  therefore,  see,  thou  do  it, 

I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  blot; 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust: 

For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh, 

Beinf:  strumpeled  by  tby  contagion. 

Keep  theo  fair  league  and  truce  with  tby  true  bed ; 

I  live  disstain'd.  tlKiu  uu dishonoured. 

Aril.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fiiirdame?     I  know 

In  Eph'esus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
A*  strange  unto  your  town,  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd. 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand- 

Luc,  Fie,  brother:  how  the  world  is  chang'd  with 

When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  By  Dromio  T 

Dro.  S.  BvmeT 

Adr.  By  thee;  and  tj 

That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  hi*  blows 
Denied  my  house  for  bk,  me  for  his  wife. 


d  this  thou  didst  r 
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Ant.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gentle- 
woman ? 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 

Dro,  iS.  I,  sir  ?     I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

AnL  iS.  Villain,  thou  liest;   for  even  her  very 
words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

Dro.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant,  S.  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our 
names, 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood  ! 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt, 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine. 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant.  S.  To  me  she  speaks ;  she  moves  me  for 
her  theme ! 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream, 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
rU  entertain  the  offered  fallacy. 

Luc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner. 

Dro.  S.  O,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land :  O,  spite  of  spites ! 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites. 


If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 

They^il  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 

Luc.  Why  prat*8t  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou 
sot! 

Dro.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  I  not  ? 

Ant.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my 
shape. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dro.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou  art  changed  to  aught,  His  to  an  ass. 

Dro.  S.  'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for 
grass. 
'Tis  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  should  know  her,  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr.  Come,  come ;  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep. 
Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner. — Dromio,  keep  the  gate.— 
Husband,  Til  dine  above  with  you  to-day. 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. — 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master, 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.-— 
Come,  sister. — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well-advis*d  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguisM  ? 
ril  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so. 
And  in  this  mist,  at  all  adventures,  go. 

Dro,  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate? 

Adr.  Ay ;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your  pate. 

Luc,  Come.  come.  Antipholus ;  we  dine  too  late. 

[Exeunt, 


O' 


W!f- 


SccN£  I. — The  Same. 

Enter  Antipholus  ofEphesus,  Dromio  o/Ephesus, 
Angelo,  and  Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse 

us  all ; 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours. 
Say,  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet. 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home; 
But  here*s  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  chargM  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold ; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house. — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  did'st  thou  mean  by 

this  ? 
Dro.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  sir ;  but  I  know  what 

I  know. 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 

show: 
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If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink. 
Your  own  hand-writing   would   tell  you  what  I 
think. 
Ant.  E.  I  think,  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dro.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear, 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick*d ;  and  being  at  that  pass. 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an 
ass. 
Ant.  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar:  pray 
God,  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good-will,  and  your  good  welcome 
here. 
Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your 

welcome  dear. 
Ant.  E.  O,  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or 
fish, 
A  table-full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty 
dish. 
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Bal.  Ooodineai,tir,uc[>mmoo;  thateveiycfaurl 

Ant.  E.  And  welcome  more  commoii.  Tut  that's 
nothing  but  words. 

Btd.  Small   cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a 
merry  feaat. 

Ant.  E.  Ayi  to  a  Diggardlji  host,  and  more  spar- 
ing gaertj 
But  though  mj  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 

Better  cheer  maj  jou  haTc,  but  not  with  better 

heart. 
But  soft!  tnydoor  iilock'd.     Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
I>ro.  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Manan,  Cicely,  Gillian, 

Gin'! 
Dm.  S.  [WUhin.]  Mome, malt-horse, CRpoD, cox- 
comb, idiot,  patch.' 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch. 
Doal  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'sl  for 

such  store, 
When  one  ia  one  too  manjr  T     Go,  get  thee  from 
the  door. 
DtO'  E.  What  patch  ia  made  our  porterT — My 

master  stays  in  the  street. 
Dn>.  S.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest 

he  catch  cold  on  'a  feet.  ! 

Ant.  E.  Who  talks  within  there?  ho!  open  the 


that  keep'st 


Dto.  S.  Right,  sir :  I'U  tell  you  when,  an  you'll 

tell  me  wherefore. 
Aid.  E.  Wherefore  ?  for  my  dinner:  I  hare  not 

din'd  to-day. 
Ihv.  S.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not,  come 

again  when  you  may. 
AiU.  E.  What  art  thou  that 

■he  house  I  o 
J}ro.  S.  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir ;  and  my 

Iho.  E.  O  villain !  ihon  hast  stolen  both  mine 

office  and  my  name  : 
T'he  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle 

blame. 
If  thou  had'st  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place. 
Thou  would'st  have  chang'd  Ihy  face  for  a  name, 

[IK/Ain.]  What  a  coil  is  there  Dromio: 
■hose  at  the  gate  T 
Dro.  E.  Let  my  master  in.  Luce. 
Luce.  Faith  no;  he  comes  too  late; 

And  BO  tell  your  roaster. 

Dm.  E.  O  Lord !  1  must  laugh  ■ — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb. — Shall  1  set  in  my 
stair? 
Luce.  Have  at  you  with  another;  that's,— when  T 

can  you  tell " 

Dm.  S.  If  thy  n 

haat  answer 


'"  L 


!,  Lttce,  thou 


AnL  E.  Do  you  hear,  yon  minion  1  you'll  let  ns 

Liux.  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  yau. 

Dnt.  S.  And  yon  said,  no. 

Dtu.  E.  So;  come, help!  well  struck;  therewas 

blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Lwx.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake? 

Dra.  E,  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luee.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

AjU.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  roiniou,  if  I  beat  the 

door  down. 


Lttre.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  slocks 

in  the  town  ? 
Adr.  [  mthin.'\  Who  is  that   at  the  door,  that 

keeps  all  this  noise? 
Dro.  S.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with 

Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife?  yon  might  have 

Adr.  Your  wife,  sir  knave?   go,  get  you  from 

the  door. 
Dro,  E.  Ifyou  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave 

would  go  sore. 
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Ang.  Here  is  neither  cbeer,  sir,  o 


welcome : 
■hall  part 
lasler:  bid 


Bal.  Id  debating  which  was  beat, ' 

with  neiiher. 
Dru.  E.  They  stand   al   the  door, 

them  welcome  hiiher. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  somethiog  in  the  wind,  that  we 

cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  aay  so,  master,  if  jour  gar- 

ments  were  thin. 
Vout  cake  here  is  warm  within;  you  stand  here 

in  the  colli : 
It  would  innke  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so  bought 


Ant.  B.  Go,  fetch 

the  Kate. 
Dro.  S.  Brealt  any  breaking  here,  and  I'll  break 


e  something:  I'D  break  ope 
and  r»  bi 


Dto.  E.  A  man  may  brenk  a  word 
and  words  are  but  wind  ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  £ice,  so  he  break  it  not 

Dro.  S.  Ii  seems,  thou  waat'st  breaking.    Out 

upon  thee,  bind! 
Dro.  E.  Here'stoomuchout  uponthee!    I  pray 

thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro.  S-  Ay,  when  fowls  have  do  feathers,  and 

fish  have  no  fin. 
AiU.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in.     Oo,  borrow  me  a 

Dro.  E.  A  crow  without  fealherT  master,  mean 
you«.T 
For  a  nsh  without  a  fin.  there's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather. 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  to- 
gether. 
Ant,  E.  Oo,  get  thee  gone :  fetch  me  an  Iron 


Bal,  Hnve  patience,  i 


;  O !  let  it  not  be  » 


Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 

And  draw  wiihin  the  compass  (rt  siupect 

Th'  unriulated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Once  this, — Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom. 

Her  sober  rirtue,  years,  and  modesty. 

Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown; 

And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  slie  will  well  excuse 

Why  at  this  lime  (he  doora  are  made  against  you. 

Be  rul'd  by  me :  depart  in  patience. 

And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner; 

And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone 

Tu  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restramt 

If  by  strong  hand  yon  offer  to  break  in. 

Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  ihe  day, 

A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  uf  it ; 

And  that  supposed  by  the  common  route. 

Against  your  yet  ungajled  estimation. 

That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in. 

And  dwelt  upon  your  grare  when  you  are  dead: 

For  slander  lives  upon  succession, 

For  ever  housed,  where  ii  gels  possession. 

Ant.  E.  You  have  prevail'd ;  I  will  depart  in  quiel. 
And,  in  despite  of  mirih,  mean  lo  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse. 
Pretty  and  witty  ;  wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle  ; 
There  will  we  dine :  this  woman  that  1  ineaD, 
My  wife  {but,  I  prolesi,  without  desert) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home. 
And  fetcb  the  chain;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made: 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ; 
For  there's  the  house.     That  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there.     Good  air,  make  haite. 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
I'll  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they'll  disdain  me. 

Aitg.  I'll  meet  yon  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 

Ant.  E.  Do  so.     Tlus  jest  shall  cost  me  some 
expense.  [£znM<. 
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SCENE  II. 


Scene  II. — The  Safne. 

r  LuciANA,  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

.  Aod  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
i8baiid*8  office  ?     ShaJl,  Antipholus, 

0  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot  ? 
11  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous  ? 

did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 
n,  for  her  wealth*s  sake  use  her  with  more 
kindness : 

^ou  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth : 
Be  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blind- 
ness; 

t  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 
lot  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator; 
iweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ; 
arel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted; 
zh.  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint : 
ret-false ;  what  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 
It  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? 
»uble  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed, 
let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
'  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed  ; 
eeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
K)or  women  !  make  us  but  believe, 
ig  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us ; 
h  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve, 
in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again : 
itort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  c^l  her  wife. 
>ly  sport  to  be  a  little  vain, 
sn  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 
S.  Sweet  mistress,  (what  your  name  is  else, 

1  know  not, 

by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine,) 

I  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace  you  show 

not, 

n  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 

me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak : 

open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
er'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
It  my  soul's  pure  truth,  why  labour  you 
nake  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  f 
lu  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 
isform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I'll  yield, 
that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know, 
r  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine, 

her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe : 
more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 

0  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
Irown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
i3rren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

;ad  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 

1  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 
,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 

ins  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : 
Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink ! 
.  What !  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ? 

5.  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 
.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  be- 
ing by. 

.  Graze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear 
your  sight. 

£».  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on 
nieht. 
.  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  sister  so. 

S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 

That's  my  sister. 


Ant.  S,  No ; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part ; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim. 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  b,  or  else  should  be. 

Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  1  aim  thee. 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life  : 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  sof^,  sir !  hold  you  still : 

I'll  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good-will.         [ExU. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  hastily. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  !  where  run'st 
thou  so  fast? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?  am  I  Dromio  ? 
am  I  your  man  ?  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou 
art  thyself. 

Dro.  S.  lamanass;  lama  woman's  man,  and 
besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides 
thyself? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to 
a  woman  ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me, 
one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay 
to  your  horse  ;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast : 
not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me  ;  but 
that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim 
to  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  she  ? 

Dro.  S.  A  very  reverend  body ;  ay,  such  a  one 
as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir- 
reverence.  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and 
yet  she  is  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean  a  fat  marriage  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wench,  and 
all  grease ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to, 
but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her 
own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in 
them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter:  if  she  lives  till 
doomsday,  she'll  bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 
world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  noth- 
ing like  so  clean  kept:  for  why?  she  sweats;  a 
man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir ;  'tis  in  grain :  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

Ant.  S.  What's  her  name  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir ;  but  her  name  is  three  quarters, 
that  is,  an  ell ;  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure 
her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from 
hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe ;  I  could 
And  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks :  I  found  it 
out  by  the  bogs«  ^ 

Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness,  hard,  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  S.  Where  France? 

Dro.  S.  In  her  forehead;  arm'd  and  reverted, 
making  war  against  her  heir. 

Ant.  S.  Where  England  ? 
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Dro.  S.  I  look'd  Tor  the  chalk;  cliAi,  but  I  could 
find  DO  whileaesB  in  them  :  bnt  1  guess,  it  stood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheiun  that  ran  between  France 

Ant.  S.  Where  Spaio  T 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it  hot  in 
her  breath. 

Ani.  S.  Where  AinericH,  the  Indies? 

Iho.  S.  O!  sir,  apOD  her  oose,  all  o'er  embel- 
lished with  mbiea,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declioiog 
their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain,  who 
sent  whole  armadoea  of  carraclu  to  be  ballast  at  her 

Ant.  S.  Where  stood  Belf;in,  the  Netherlands  T 

Dro.  S.  O  !  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To  con- 
clude, this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me; 
call'd  me  Dromto ;  swore,  I  was  assured  to  her : 
told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the 
mark  of  my  shoulder,  Ihe  mole  in  my  oeck,  the 
great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  1,  amazed,  ran  from 
her  as  a  witch:  and,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not 
been  made  of  faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel,  she  had 
transform'd  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made  me  turn 
i'  the  wheel. 

Aitl.  S.  Qa,  hie  thee  preseuily  post  to  the  load. 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
T  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  mo. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'Tb  time,  1  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  begone. 

Dro.  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  ruo  for  life, 
So  fiy  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.       [Exit. 

Ant.  S.  There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here. 
And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 


She  that  doib  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor;  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possess'd  with  auch  a  gentle  sovereigo  grace. 
Of  such  enchanting  pretence  and  discourse. 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
m  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 
Enter  AnsEU). 

Ang.  Master  Antipholus  I 

AtU.  S.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 

Ang.  1  know  it  well,  sir.     Lo,  here  ia  the  chain. 
I  thought  to  have  la'en  you  at  the  Porcnpioe ; 
The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  afaall  do  with 
UubJ 

yourself;  sir ;  I  have  made  it 


<r  me,  sir?     1  bespoke  it  not. 
ir  twice,  but  twenty  time*  yon 


Ang.  What  plea 

for  yon. 
Ant.  S.  Made  it 
Ang.  Not  once. 

Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal; 
And  soon  at  supper- time  I'll  visit  you, 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Anl.  S.  1  pray  yon,  sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  money,  more. 

Ang.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir.     Fare  you  weB. 
[Exti. 

Ant.S-  What  Ishouldthink  of  this,  I  cannot  tell; 
But  this  I  I  bin  k,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain, 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  olTer'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
I'll  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay : 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.         [KiiU 


nrc(r(S 


Scene  I.— T^  Same, 

r  a  Merchant^  An oelo,  and  an  Officer. 

You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  sum  b  due, 
e  I  have  not  much  importun*d  yon ; 

I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
ia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage : 
'e  make  present  satisfaction, 
tach  you  by  this  officer. 
Even  just  the  sum,  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 
Dg  to  me  by  Antipholus ; 
:he  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
>f  me  a  chain :  at  five  o'clock, 
;ceive  the  money  for  the  same. 

you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
(charge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

V.NTIPH0LU8  of  Ephesusj  and  Daoiao  of 
ftphuju. 

?hat  labour  may  you  save :  see  where  he 

smes. 

U.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go 

lOU 

a  rope*s  end,  that  will  I  bestow 
my  wue  and  her  confederates, 
ing  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day.— - 

I  see  the  goldsmith. — Get  thee  gone ; 
a  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 
^.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a-year  ?    I  buy 
rope  ?  [Exit. 

^.  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you : 
ed  your  presence,  and  the  chain, 
her  chain,  nor  goldsmith,  came  to  me. 
^ou  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
s  chained  together,  and  therefore  came  not. 
Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note 
ch  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  caract, 
ness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion, 
loth  amount  to  three  odd  oucats  more 
9tand  debted  to  thb  gentleman : 
DO,  see  him  presently  discharg*d, 
s  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 
5.   I  am  not  furnished  with  the  present 
loney ; 

I  have  some  business  in  the  town, 
rnior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house, 
1  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  ni^  wife 
\  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof : 
ce,  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  yon. 

Then,  you  will  bring  the  chsdn  to  her 
ounelf? 

5.  No ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not 
me  enough. 

Well,  sir,  I  wilL  Have  you  the  chain  about 
ou? 


Ant.  E,  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have. 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 

Ang.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the 
chain : 
Both  wind  and  tide  stay  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

Ant.  E.  Good  lord!  you  use  this  dalliance,  to 
excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine. 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it, 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Mer.  The  hour  steals  on :  I  pray  you,  sir,  dispatch. 

Ang.  You  hear,  how  he  importunes  me:  the 
chain — 

Art.  E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 
money. 

Ang.  Come,  come ;  you  know,  I  gave  it  you  even 
now. 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some  token. 

Ant.  E.  Fie!  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of 
breath. 
Come,  Where's  the  chain  ?  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 

Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance. 
Good  sir,  say,  whe'r  you'll  answer  me,  or  no  ? 
If  not,  I'll  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

Ant.  E.  I  answer  you!  what  should  1  answer  you? 

Ang.  The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Ang.  You  know,  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 

Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none :  you  wrong  me  much 
to  say  so. 

Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it: 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

Mer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 

Off.  I  do,  and  charge  you  in  the  duke's  name  to 
obey  me. 

Ang,  This  touches  me  in  reputation.— 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had  ? 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee :  arrest  him,  officer.— 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case. 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir.     You  hear  the  suit. 

Ant.  E.  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail.— 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear. 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnnm, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away.   Our  fraughtage,  sir, 
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I  baTB  coaTev'd  aboard,  »oA  I  ha*B  bought 
The  oil,  the  oalsamum,  and  aqua-vittt. 
The  ship  is  Id  her  trim :  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  rrom  land ;  Ihe;  staj  for  nought  at  all. 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E.    How  DOW?  a  madman!     Why,  thou 
peevish  sheep, 
What  ship  of  Epidanmum  stays  for  me  } 

Dro.  S.  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hirewaftage. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a 

And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 

I>ro.  S.  Vou  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon. 
Yon  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  barlt. 

Ant.  E.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure, 


And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adrians,  Tillain,  hie  thee  straight; 
Qive  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats  :  let  her  send  it- 
Tell  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
And  that  shall  bail  me.     Hie  ihee,  slave,  be  gooe. 
On,  officer,  to  prison  till  ii  come. 

\Eieunt  Merekant,  Ahoelo,  Qgica, 
and  Ant.  E. 
Dro.  S.  To  Adriana  ?  thai  is  where  we  diu'd. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  huaband: 
She  is  loo  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  mtist,  although  agalosl  my  will, 
Foraervants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil.  [£n(. 


Scene  \l.—Tht  Same. 
Enter  Admana  atid  Luciana. 
Adr.  Ah !  Luciana,  did  he  tempi  thee  so  7 
Might'st  (hou  perceWe  austerely  iu  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest  ?  yea  or  no  1 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale?  or  sad,  or  menilyl 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of  his  heart's  meteor's  lilting  in  his  face! 

Luc.  First  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right. 
Adr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none :  the  more  my 

■mte. 
Lve.  Then  aware  he,  thai  he  was  a  stranger  here. 
Adr.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworri  be 

Luc,  Then  pleaded  1  for  you. 
Adr.  And  what  said  he  T 

^''•c.  Thkt  love  I  begg'd  for  yon,  he  begg'd  of  me. 
99 


Adr.  With  what  penuaskin  did  he  tempt  ifa; 

love  I 
Luc.  With  words,  that  iu  an  boDest  suit  might 

First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty;  then,  my  speech. 

Adr.  Did'st  speak  nim  fair? 

Luc.  Have  patience,  1  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  1  will  not  hold  me  alitl : 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  bis 

will. 
He  is  deformed,  croaked,  old,  and  sere, 
Ill-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 
Sliematical  in  making,  worse  in  miud. 

Lue.  Who  would  bejealous,  then,  of  such  a  one? 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  il  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah!  but  I  think  him  belter  than  I  say. 

And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse. 
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Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away : 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curse. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  5.  Here,  go :  the  desk !  the  purse !  sweet, 

now  make  haste. 
Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 
Ihv,  S.  By  running  fast. 

Adr,  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  ? 
Ihv.  S.  No,  he*s  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell : 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him. 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button*d  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  counter- 
mands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands : 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 

well; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 
heU. 
Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter? 
Ihv.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter :  he  is  ^rested 

on  the  case. 
Adr.  What,  is  he  arrested  ?  tell  me,  at  whose  suit. 
I>ro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested 
well ; 
But  is  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that  can 

I  tell. 
Will   yon  send  him,  mistress,  redemption?    the 
money  in  his  desk  ? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sbter. — This  I  wonder  at ; 

[Exit  LuciAif A. 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt  :— 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing  ; 
A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ? 
Adr.  What,  the  chain  ? 

Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell.    *Tis  time  that  I  were 

gone: 

it  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes 

one. 

Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dro.  S.  O  yes ;  if  any  hour  meet  a  serjeant,  'a 

turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt!  how  fondly  dost 

thou  reason ! 
Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrout,  and  owes  more 
than  he's  worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too :  ha?e  you  not  heard  men  say. 
That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? 
If  he  be  in  debt  and  the(\^  and  a  serjeant  in  the  way. 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Re-enter  Luciana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio:  there's  the  money,  bear  it 

straight. 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately.^ 
Come,  sister ;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit. 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  injury.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  IH. — The  Same. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse, 

AnL  S.  There's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute 
me. 
As  if  1  were  their  well  acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 


Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 

Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop. 

And  show'd  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 

And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 

Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles. 

And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S'  Master,  here's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for. 
What  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
appareird  ? 

Ant.  S.  What  sold  is  this  ?    What  Adam  dost 
thou  mean? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise, 
but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes 
in  the  calf 's-skin  that  was  kill'd  for  the  prodigal : 
he  that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and 
bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant,  S.  I  understand  thee  not. 

Dro.  S.  No  ?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case :  he  that 
went,  like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather :  the  man, 
sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a 
sob,  and  'rests  them :  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  de- 
cayed men,  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance ;  he 
that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  expk>iu  with  his 
mace,  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  S.  What,  thou  mean'st  an  officer? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  the  serjeant  of  the  band;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his 
band ;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed, 
and  says,  "  God  give  you  good  rest !" 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night?  may  we  be 
gone  ? 

Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night; 
and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  serjeant  to  tarry 
for  the  hoy  Delay.  Here  are  the  angels  that  you 
sent  for  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  1, 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions. 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtesan. 

Ckmr.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain,  you  promis'd  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !     I  charge  thee,  tempt  me 
not! 

Dro.  S.  Master,  is  this  mbtress  Satan  ? 

Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's 
dam ;  and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light 
wench :  and  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches  say, 
"  God  damn  me,"  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  "  God 
make  me  a  light  wench."  It  is  written,  they  ap- 
pear to  men  like  angels  of  light :  light  is  an  effect 
of  fire,  and  fire  will  burn ;  ergo,  light  wenches  will 
burn.     Come  not  near  her. 

Cour.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry, 
sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  we'll  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat, 
or  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that 
must  eat  with  the  devil. 

Ant.  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend !  what  tell'st  thou  me 
of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 
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Chur.  Give  me  the  rinjc  of  mine  jon  had  nt  dinner. 
Or  for  my  ^Itnmond  the  chain  yaa  promis'd, 
And  I'll  be  eone,  sir,  and  nol  Irouble  you. 

Dm,  S.  Some  devils  ask  bat  the  paring!  orooe'f 
nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  o(  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nul,  a  cherry-stone; 

But  she,  more  covet^ua,  would  have  a  chain- 
Master,  be  wise  :  an  if  jou  give  il  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  flight  us  with  it. 
Cnur.  I  praj  you,  sir,  my  rinf!,  or  else  the  chain. 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  to. 

AtU.  S.  ArauDi,  thou  witch !   Come,  Dromio,  let 

us  go. 
Dm,  S-  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock :  mistresa, 
that  you  know. 

[ExeatU  A.HT.  S.  and  Dw).  S. 


Comr.  Now,  ont  of  doubt,  Antipholne  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain : 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad. 
Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage. 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner 
or  his  own  doors  being  shut  agaitwl  his  eolrince. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fita. 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  bis  way 
My  way  is  now,  lo  hie  home  to  his  house. 
And  (ell  his  wife,  [hat,  being  lunatic. 
He  rush'd  into  my  honse,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away.    This  course  I  fittest  choowe. 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  loM. 

[Ent. 
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Scene  IV.— TA^  Same. 
Enter  Antipholus  ofEphesusj  and  a  Jailer. 

Ant.  E,   Fear  me  not,  man ;  I  will  not  break 
away: 
*11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money, 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  ^rested  for. 
Sly  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day, 
Ind  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus, 
'.  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus^  ttith  a  rope's-end. 

lere  comes  my  man :  I  think  he  brings  the  money.-— 
.iow  now,  sir  ?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for  ? 

Iho.  E.  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay 
them  all. 

Ant.  E.  But  where's  the  money  ? 

Dro.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope  ? 

Iho.  E.  ru  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the 
rate. 

AnL  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee 
home? 

Iho.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,- sir;  and  to  that  end 
un  I  retum'd. 

Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  1  will  welcome  you. 

[Beating  him. 

Jail.  Oood  sir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am  in 
idversity. 

Jail.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
lands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain  T 

Dro.  E.  I  would  1  were  senseless,  sir;  that  I 
night  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
md  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  E.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed :  you  may  prove  it 
ly  my  long  ears.  I  have  serv'd  him  from  the  hour 
»f  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at 
lis  hands  for  my  service,  but  blows.  When  I  am 
:old,  he  heats  me  with  beating ;  when  I  am  warm, 
le  cools  me  with  beating :  I  am  wak'd  with  it,  when 
!  sleep ;  rais'd  with  it,  when  1  sit ;  driven  out  of 
loors  with  it,  when  1  go  from  home;  welcomed 
lome  with  it,  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear  it  on  my 
ihouJders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think, 
vhen  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  shall  beg  with  it  from 
ioor  to  door. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along :  my  wife  is  coming 
yonder. 

Enter  AoRiAffA,  Luciana,  the  Courtesan^  and  a 
Schoolmaster  called  Pinch.  j 

Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respicejinem,  respect  your  end ; 
or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  **  Beware 
the  rope's  end." 

Anl.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk?  [BeaUi  him. 

Cour.  How  say  you  now  ?  is  not  your  husband 
mad  ? 

Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less.— 
Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again. 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 

Cowr.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstacy ! 

Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your 
pulse. 

Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 
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Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this 
man. 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers. 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight  : 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 
Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace !    1  am  not 

mad. 
Adr.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul ! 
Ant.  E.  You  minion,  you ;  are  these  your  cus- 
tomers ? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  saffron  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day. 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut. 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 
Adr.  O,  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din'd  at 
home; 
Where  'would  you  had  remain'd  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame ! 

Ant.  E.  Din'd  at  home !     Thou,  villain,  what 
say'st  thou  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at 
home. 
AnL  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I 

«hut  out  ? 
Dro.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you 

shut  out. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and 

scorn  me? 
Dro.  E.    Certes,  she  did ;    the   kitchen-vestal 

scom'd  you. 
Ant.  E.    And   did   not  I  in  rage  depart  from 

thence  ? 
Dro.  E.   In  verity,  you  did: — my  bones  bear 
witness. 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 

Adr.  Is't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ? 
Pinch.  It  is  no  shame :  the  fellow  finds  his  vein. 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  hast  suborn'd  the  goldsmith  to 

arrest  me. 
Adr.  Alas,  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 

Dro.  E.  Money  by  me !  heart  and  good -will  you 
might ; 
But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ant.  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of 

ducats? 
Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  deliver'd  it. 
Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she  did. 
Dro.  E.  God  and  the  rope- maker  bear  me  witness. 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pinch.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  pos- 
sess'd : 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks. 
They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Ant.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth 
to-day. 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 
Dro.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  receiv'd  no  gold ; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out. 

Adr.  Dissembling  villain !  thou  speak'st  false  in 

both. 
Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot !  thou  art  false  in  all. 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack 
To  make  a  loathsome,  abject  scorn  of  me ; 
But  with  these   nails   I'll   pluck   out  these  false 

eyes, 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport. 
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Adr,  O  bind  bim,  bind  him !  let  him  not  come 

PiiiA.    More   company!  —  the   (iend   is   strong 

within  him. 
Luc,  Ah  me!  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  be 

Ant.  E.   What,  will  jou   murder  me  ?     Thon, 

jailer,  thou, 
I  nm  thy  prisoner ;  wilt  ihon  suffer  tbem 
To  malte  a  rescue? 

Jail,  Masters,  lei  him  go; 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  ahall  doi  have  bim. 

Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  far  he  is  frantic  loo. 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer  T 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 


Do  outrage  and  displeBsure  to  himself! 

Jail.  He  is  my  prisoner:  if  t  let  him  go. 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  requir'd  of  me. 

AJt.  1  will  diacharge  ihee,  ere  1  go  from  thee. 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 
Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  conrey'd 
Home  to  niy  house. — O,  most  unhappy  day ! 

Anl.  E.  O,  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 

Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  enter'd  io  bond  for 

Atil.  E.  Out  on  thee, villain!  wherefore  dost  ifaou 

Dro.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  7  bemad, 
good  master; 
Cry,  the  de»il.— 

Xitic.   Qod  help,  poor  souls !   bow  idly  do  thej 
talk. 


Adr.  Go  bear  hira  hence. — Sister,  go  you  with 

{Eieanl  Pikch  and  Aamtantt,  vilk  Art.  E. 
and  Dro.  E. 
Say  now,  whose  suit  Is  he  arrested  at' 

Jail.  One  Angelo,,  a  goldsmith ;   do  you  know 

Adr.  I  know  the  man.    What  is  the  sum  be 

Jail.  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

Jail.    Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of 

Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chaiD  for  roe,  but  had  it 


CmiT,  When  as  your  husband,  all  id  rage,  to- 

Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  bis  linger  now,) 
Straight  after  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it,— 
Come,  jailer,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmilb  is: 
I  long  to  know  (he  truth  hereof  at  large. 

Enter  Ahtipholus  of  Syracuse,  uilh  hit  rapier 

drawn,  and  Dromio  of  Syracvte. 

Luc.  Ood,  for  thy  mercy !  they  are  loose  again. 

Adr.  And  come  with  naked  swords.     Let's  call 

To  ha»e  them  bound  again. 
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Jad.                      Away !  they'll  kill  ns. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  slay  here  this  night,   ihpy  will 

[Adhu^a.  LcFCiA.tA,  and  JaiUr  ran  oul 

surely  do  wo  no  harm;  yon  naw  ihey  speak  un  fair. 

fHshUd. 

£ive  us  gold.     Methinks  they  are  stich  a  gentle  na- 

AiU. S.  \  see,  these  witches  ate  afr.iiil  orsTFon!*- 

tion,  thai  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that 

Dm.  S.  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran 

claims  marria!;p  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 

from  you. 

slay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 

Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our  stuff 

Ant-  S.  I  will  not  Kay  to-night  for  all  the  town: 

from  thence : 

Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard. 

[  long,  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

[E««ni. 

Scene  1. — The  Same.     Before  an  Ahhey. 

Enter  Merchant  and  Anoelo. 

Aug.  T  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you ; 
But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city  ? 

Ang.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir. 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belov'd. 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city : 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Mer.  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Ang.  *Ti8  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck. 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  PU  speak  to  him. — 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble ; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment. 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy, 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day. 
This  chain,  you  had  of  me :  can  you  deny  it? 

Ant.  S.  I  think,  I  had :  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir;  and  forswore  it  too. 

Ant.  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it  ? 

Mer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  know  est,  did  hear 
thee.         ^ 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  *tis  pity  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus, 
ril  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar*st  stand. 

Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

[They  draw. 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Courtesan,  and  oO^ers. 

Adr.  Hold !  hurt  him  not,  for  God*8  sake !  he  is 
mad.— 
Some  get  within  him ;  take  his  sword  away. 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 
Dro.  S.  Run,  master,  run ;  for  God*s  sake  take 
a  house ! 
This  is  some  priory : — in,  or  we  are  spoird. 

[Ej-eunt  Antipholus  and  Dromio  to  the  abbey. 

Enter  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Ahh.  Bc»  quiet,  people.     Wherefore  throng  you 
hither? 
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Adr.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence. 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast. 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew,  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry  now,  that  1  did  draw  on  him. 

^66.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  tlie 
man? 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad; 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck 
of  sea? 
Buried  some  dear  friend  ?     Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray *d  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love,  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Ahb,  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.  As  roughly,  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference. 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
Tn  company,  I  oflen  glancM  it : 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb.  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems,  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing, 
And  thereof  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say*st,  his  meat  was  sauc'd  wim  thy  up- 

braidings : 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions ; 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred : 
And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness? 
Thou  say*st,  his  sports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls : 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair, 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 
To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast. 
The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 
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When    be    demeaa'd    hinuelf   rough,   rude,   and 

wildly.— 
Why  bear  jrou  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  1 

Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reprooC— 
Good  people,  euter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Ahh.  No ;  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr.  Then,  let  your  serrants  bring  my  husband 
forth. 

Ahh.  Neither:  he  took  this  place  Tor  sanctuaiy, 
KttA  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 
Till  I  have  brought  him  lo  his  wits  a^in, 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  eHsayinR  it. 

Adr.  1  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  none. 
Diet  his  sickness;  for  it  is  my  office. 
And  will  hare  no  attorney  but  myself. 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir. 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approv'd  means  1  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again. 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order; 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 


Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband 

And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart:  thou  shalt  not  have 
him.  [Eiit  AhbtsM. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go  :   I  will  fall  prostrate  al  his  feet. 
And  never  rise,  until  my  tears  and  prayet« 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither. 
And  t,ike  perfot^e  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 

Mer.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  dve: 
Anon,  I'm  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale. 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ane-  Upon  what  causeT 

Mer.  To  see  a  reverend  Synicuaian  merchant. 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town. 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Aug-  See,  where  they  come ;  we  will  behold  his 
death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  duke  before  be  pass  the  abbey. 


(Raiulu  ar  the  Gyun 


ACT  V. 
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JEJn^  DoKE  attended;  ^oEorr  hare-headed;  with 
the  Headsman  and  other  Officers* 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him. 
He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr,    Justice,   most   sacred  duke,   against  the 
abbess ! 

Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady : 
It  cannot  be,  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my 
husband. 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me,  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters,  this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him, 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street, 
(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,) 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home. 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape, 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him, 
And  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself. 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords. 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas*d  us  away;  till,  raising  of  more  aid. 
We  came  again  to  bind  them.     Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us. 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command, 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for 
help. 

Duke.  Long  since  thy  husband  servM  me  in  my 
wars. 
And  I  to  thee  engagM  a  prince's  word. 
When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thv  bed. 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could.— 
Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey  gate 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me. 
f  will  determine  this,  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv*  O  mistress,  mistress !  shift  and  save  your- 
self. 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Whose  beard  they  have  singM  off  with  brands  of 

fire; 
And  ever  as  it  blazed  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool ; 
And,  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help. 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr.  Peace,  fool!  thy  master  and  his  man  are 
here: 
And  that  is  false,  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Serv.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 
I  have  not  breath*d  almost,  since  1  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you. 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you. 

[Cry  icithin. 
Hark,  bark,  I  hear  him,  mistress:  fly,  be  gone. 
Duke.  Come,  stand  by  me ;  fear  nothing.  Guard 

with  halberds! 
^^7**  Ah  tne,  it  is  my  husband !     Witness  you, 
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That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 

Even  now  we  housed  him  in  the  abbey  here. 

And  now  he*8  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  duke !  O !  grant 
me  justice, 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 
When  1  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 

^ge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me 
dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio ! 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  wo- 
man there! 
She  whom  thou  gav*st  to  me  to  be  my  wife. 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me. 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury. 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong, 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just. 

Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors 
upon  me. 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 

Duke.  A  grievous  fault.    Say,  woman,  did*st  tboo 
so? 

Adr.  No,  my  good  lord:   myself,  he,  and  my 
sister. 
To-day  did  dine  together.     So  befal  my  soul. 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal. 

Luc.  Ne*er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night. 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 

Ang.  O  perjur'd  woman!     They  are  both  for- 
sworn : 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant.  E.  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say; 
Neither  disturb'd  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-rash  provoked  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner: 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack*d  with  ber. 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain, 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done;  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him. 
And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjurM  goldsmith  swear  me  down, 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain, 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not ;  for  the  which, 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  relurn'd. 
Then  fairly  I  besjwke  the  officer. 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates :  along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-eyM,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.     This  pernicious  slave. 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer. 
And  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse. 
And  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  out-facing  me. 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed.     Then,  altogether 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence. 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
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There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together; 

TilU  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 

1  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 

Rao  hither  to  your  grace,  whom  I  beseech 

To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 

For  these  deep  shames,  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with 
him, 
That  he  dinM  not  at  home,  but  was  locked  out. 

Dukt.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  ? 

Ang.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  be  ran  in  here. 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer,  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  bad  the  chain  of  him, 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart. 
And,  thereupon,  I  drew  my  sword  on  you; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

AnL  E.  1  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 
Nor  ever  did'st  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me. 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven ! 
And  this  is  false  you  burden  me  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
I  think,  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe*s  cup. 
If  here  you  housed  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly  :— 
You  say,  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying. — Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

I}ro»  E.  Sir,  he  dined  with  her,  there,  at  the 
Porcupine. 

Ccmr,  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatched  that 
ring. 

Ant,  E.  *Tis  true,  my  liege ;  this  ring  I  had  of 
her. 

Duke.  Saw*st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  ? 

Cour.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  strange. — Go  call  the  abbess 
hither.— 
I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

[Exii  an  Attendant. 

JEge.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a 
word. 
Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life. 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusian,  what  thou  wilt. 

jEge.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  caJrd  Antipholus, 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  E.  Witnin  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman, 
sir? 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw*d  in  two  my  cords : 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

^ge.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch*s  patient,  are  you,  sir  ? 

^ge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know 
me  well. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

^ge.  O !  grief  hath  changM  me,  since  you  saw 
me  last; 
And  careful  hours,  with  timers  deformed  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Ant.  E.  Neither. 

^ge.  Dromio,  nor  thou? 

Dro.  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

j^ge.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  sir;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not;  and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to 
believe  him. 

^ge.  Not  know  my  voice  ?  O,  timers  extremity ! 


Hast  thou  so  crackM  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untunM  cares  ? 
Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up. 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory. 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left. 
My  dull,  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear : 
All  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

-^gt.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy. 
Thou  know*st  we  parted.  But,  perhaps,  my  son. 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the 
city. 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so. 
I  ne*er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusian,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne*er  saw  Syracusa. 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  and 
Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Abb.  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much 
wronged.  [All  gather  to  see  them. 

Adr.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive 
me! 

Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other ; 
And  so  of  these :  which  is  the  natural  man. 
And  which  the  spirit  ?     Who  deciphers  them  ? 

Dro.  S.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio :  command  him  away. 

Dro.  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio :  pray  let  me  stay. 

Ant,  S.  ^geon,  art  thou  not  f  or  else  his  ghost  ? 

Dro.  S.  O,  my  old  master!  who  hath  bound  him 
here? 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty.— 
Speak,  old  ^geon,  if  thou  be*st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  called  Emilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons. 
O !  if  thou  be'st  the  same  i^geon,  speak. 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia  1 

^ge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  Emilia. 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them. 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke.  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right. 
These  two  Antipholus',  these  two  so  like. 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance,— 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea;— 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children. 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first. 

Ant.  S.  No,  sir,  not  I:  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Duke.  Stay,  stand  apart :  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Ant.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious 
lord. 

Dro.  E.  And  I  with  him. 

Ant.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  fa- 
mous warrior, 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 
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Adr.  Which  of  yaulwo  did  dine  with  me  to-dii]>T 

Ant.  S.  I,  geoUe  raistress. 

Adr.  And  are  doi  you  my  husbaod? 

Anl.  E.  No ;  I  sajr  aay  to  that. 

AiU.  S.  And  M>  do  1,  ;et  did  she  call  me  bo; 
And  Ihis  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sUter  here. 
Did  call  me  brother. — What  1  told  you  then, 
I  hope,  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good. 
If  tfaia  be  not  a  dream  1  see,  and  hear. 

Ang.  That  is  the  chain,  air,  which  you  had  of  me. 

Aat.  S.  i  think  it  be,  sir:  I  deny  it  not. 

Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  tbia  chain  arrested  me. 

Ang.  I  think  I  did,  sir :  I  deny  it  noL 

Adr.  1  sent  you  money,  sir,  tu  be  your  bail. 
By  Dromio  ;  but  I  thiuk,  he  brought  it  not. 

Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

Ant.  S.  This  purse  uf  ducats  I  received  from  yon. 
And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  ihem  me. 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 
And  ihereunon  these  errors  are  arose. 

AtU.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  1  for  my  father  here. 

Duke.  Ii  shall  not  need :  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

CauT.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 

Ant.  E.  There,  take  it;   and  much  thanks  for 
my  good  cheer. 

Abb.  Renowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  lake  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here. 
And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes ; 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place, 
Thai  by  ihis  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 
And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction. 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  iravail 
Of  you,  my  sons;  and  'till  this  present  hour 


My  heavy  burden  undelivered.— 

The  duke,  my  husbaud,  and  my  childreo  both. 

And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity, 

Uo  to  a  gossip's  feasi,  and  go  with  me : 

After  so  long  grief  such  nativity ! 

Duke.  Wilhalliny  heart;  I'll  gossip  at  this  feast. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Abbett,  Poison,  CimrUtan, 

Merdianl,  Amoelo,  tntd  Altendantt, 

Dro.  S.    Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from 

ahip'board  ? 
Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou 

embark'd  I 
Dro.  S.  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the 

Centaur. 
Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me. — I  am  your  master. 


Dram 


II  look  to  that  a 


lOMio  broUien. 
your  master's 
house, 
That  kilchen'd  me  for  you  U>-day  al  dinner: 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 

Dto.  E.  Methinlu,  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my 
brother : 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping  T  ' 
Dro.  S.  Not  I,  sir;  you  are  my  elder. 
Dro.  E.  That's  a  question  :  how  shall  we  try  ilt 
Dro.  S.  We'll  draw  cuts  for  the  senior:  till  then, 
lead  (bou  first. 

2>ro.  £,  Nay,  then  thus: 
We  came  into  the  world,  like  brother  and  brother ; 
And  now,  lei's  go  band  in  hand,  not  one  before 
another.  [ELieunt. 
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ACT  I.— ScESE  r. 

"  It  kaA  in  inlrmi  ijnodw  Arm  drrreed, 

Bolh  bf  Ikt  Sfrariiimi  and  oHrielve; 

To  adaiit  no  Iraffit  la  our  adeiric  loam,"  etc. 

"  The  uflence  which  JEgeoa  hail  com  milted,  iind  ihe 

prniiliy  which  he  hail  incurred,  are  poititeil  mil  with  n 

niiiiuleuesa   by  whirh  the  Puet  iloiiblleM  iuwndeil  to 

(MDhably  about  the  Mime  period  ■«  ihe  Covipr  or  F.k- 

Hoss,  the  Jesloiuici  of  commerainl  state*,  exhibiting 
tbemnelve*  io  violent  decrcen  aiid  impraciicjiWo  repila- 
tiuam,  are  alwi  depicted  by  the  nine  powerful  band." — 

"  Wai  KrOKghi  bf   ■o/ire" — Not   \>j  auy  crimiiml 


"  UmeiUing  lagretd.    Alai,loo lOOn  wtcame  aboard!" 

With  Collier  we  adhere  to  the  reading  of  the  Iblioi. 

Almoat  all  the  olher  editon  print,  on  their  own  aatbor- 


"  To  teeh  tkf  nil 
olher  editors  would  lubatilute  U/c  for  ' 

[be  end  of  the  line.     Collier  >uxEegla — 


Te  ■Mil  tbj  iofi  hj  icxtolnl  blip,— 
That  i*.  to  aeek  what  yoa  hope  by  beneliciRl  help  to 
acquire — money  for  yonr  ranaoni.      Thia  ia  cmuiatent 
with  jGgeon'a  eiclamalion  jtut  aiWwarda, — "  Hopetttt 
tad  ktlpUiM  doth  £geon  wend,"  etc    Tbe  ft^ioa  hare 


act  iii.  kcikX  wo  hav. 

I"— i.  e.  About  Gve  oVI». 

II.     1.1 

■'— cosroospf  (;»!.<■(/'■— I. eiplahwd  by  what  An- 
as I,  to  «Bd  (  motlHr  ud  ■  kroihir, 
la  qua.t .(  the,  ualuppi,  lot-  iar«lf  !- 
aa  a  drop  ia  lo,l  in  the  lea,  and  com/ounded  with  tbe 

Becaune  he  and  Dnrni 
He  miitaket  Dromio  o 

iiA,sAcK<./r.yr™.r  daW 
n  were  bom  at  Ihe  same 
Cphoau.  for  hi.  own  man 

—i.e. 

hour. 

■■Ar,   ncHiTHiT /«■ 
Mnae  of  doing  penance 

yo.r  drfanU  lo-daf"- 

n  llie 

i.  h^' to"tbe'"'«^ 
initeod  of  entering  Ihe 

U  upon  mf)  pale"— Tbe  reforenpo 
of  keeping  a  acoro  upon  a  post, 
tem  m  a  book. 

"  — WO-ia-UUOHT 

or"— L  e.  Overreached. 

ACT  11.— Scene  I. 

"  —  tome  olhrr  v/Htut" — i.e.  Somewhere  else,  a* 
we  now  familiariy  eiprew  iL  Johnaon  ■iigB"'»  '•"» 
we  riionld  read  "  itart  *ome  other  kare,"  and  Slevena 
ia  for  taking  "  where"  as  a  noun ;  but  no  altemlion  is 
required.  Adriana  any*  afterwarda,  "T  know  hia  eye 
doth  homage  other  ikere," 

"  3Mm  fool-b«oo'd  patitnee" — "She  aeema,"  aaya 
Jobnaou.  "  to  mean  by  '  fonl-bege'd  patience,'  that  lu- 
tience  which  is  au  near  to  idioiiail  aimplicity,  Ihal  your 
neit  relation  would  lake  advantage  from  it  to  icpreaeiil 
you  ai  a  fool,  and  beg  the  iniardianahiporynur  futiuue." 

Thia  wonid  teein  a  far-fetched  interprelation,  wcro  it 
not  evident  from  other  dramatic  wrileta,  even  aa  lats  aa- 
Congreve,  that  Aia  abuae  of  thai  regat  prerogative  waa 
a  bmiliar  aonira  of  aarcaatic  alluaion. 


NOTES  ON  THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


*V-an(2  withal  $o  doubtfully^  that  I  could  scarce 
UNDERSTAND  thctn'* — i.  6.  *^  Stand  underthem.  We  have 
the  same  quibble  iu  the  Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona — 
*  My  staff*  understands  me.'  Milton  does  not  hesitate 
to  make  Belial,  *  iu  gamesome  mood/ use  a  similar  play 
upon  words.     (See  *  Paradise  Lost,'  book  vi.  625.)" — 

K.SIGIIT. 

*^  Am  I  so  ROUND  with  you,  as  you  with  me" — "To  be 
round  with  any  one  is  to  be  plain  spoken ;  as  in  Ham- 
LET ;  *  Let  her  be  round  with  him.'  Dromio  uses  the 
word  in  a  double  sense,  when  he  alludes  to  the  foot- 
ball."— Knight. 

"  Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look" — In 
Shakespeare's  Forty-«eventh  Sonnet,  there  is  a  similar 
phrase : — 

WhcD  that  inloc  eye  was/an>i«Aorf  for  a  look. 

Also,  in  the  Seventy -fillh : — 

Sometimes  all  full  with  feediog  un  lib  s  ght, 
Andy  by  and  by,  clean  starved  for  a  louk. 

**  My  decayed  fair" — "  Fair"  is  used  for  faimesSf  in 
the  sense  of  beauty,  by  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  by  himself  in  his  Sonnets. 

•*  —  poor  lam  but  his  stale" — "Stale"  here  means, 
as  Stevens  thinks,  a  pretended  wife :  the  stalking-horse, 
or  pretended  horse,  behind  which  sportsmen  shot,  was 
sometimes  called  "  a  stale."  I  rather  think,  with  John- 
son and  Singer,  that  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  something 
cast  off,  become  stale,  which  sense  is  supported  by  the 
old  dictionaries. 

"  Would  that  aJone,  alone  he  would  detain" — "The 
meaning  is — I  wish  he  woidd  only  detain  me  from  the 
chain  alone.  The  first  folio  has  it,  '  Would  that  alone 
a  love  he  would  detain,'  which  the  second  foUo  cor- 
rected."— Collier. 

"  —  corruption  doth  it  shame" — In  the  folio  of  1623, 
this  passage  stands  literatim  as  follows : — 

I  see  the  lewell  beet  enamaled 
Will  looM  bis  beautie :  yet  the  fold  bides  atfll 
That  other*  touch,  and  often  touching  will. 
Where  fold  and  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
By  falibood  and  corruptMB  doth  it  shame. 

The  passage  is  evidently  so  ^ossly  misprinted  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  tlje  true  reading. 
All  the  editors,  Pope,  Warburton,  Stevens,  etc.,  have 
tried  their  hands  at  it.  We  liave  followed  ColUer,  not 
as  certauily  right,  but  being  probably  as  near  as  any. 
The  meaning  will  then  be — I  see  that  the  jewel  best 
enamelled  will  lose  his  beauty:  yet  though  gold  that 
othe^  touch  remains  gold,  an  often  touching  will  wesr 
gold ;  no  man  with  a  name  wWiugly  shames  it  by  false- 
hood and  corrupiiou. 

Scene  II. 

**  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and  insconce 
U  too" — Dromio's  joke  depends  upon  the  double  mean- 
ing of  "  sconce,"  a  head,  or,  a  small  i(>rtification.  The 
verb  to  insconce  is  used  in  the  old  poets  for  "  fortifying 
one's  self." 

*^May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery"— In  this, 
(says  Knight,)  as  in  all  Shakespeare's  early  plays,  and 
in  his  Poems,  we  have  the  professional  jokes  of  the  at- 
torney's office  in  abundance. 

**  That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  car"— Thus 
imitated  by  Pope,  in  his  "  Sappho  to  Phaon :" — 

My  mntt'e  then  you  eoold  for  erer  hear, 
A  nd  all  my  words  were  music  to  your  ear. 

"  Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt" — "  Ex- 
empt" is  here  usea  in  the  sense  of  separated  or  parted ; 
as,  m  the  first  part  of  Henry  V'I.  : — 

A  nd  by  hfs  reason  stand'st  thou  not  attainted, 
Comipte<t,  and  exempt  from  ancient  fentry? 


"  Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine" — "  When 
Milton  uses  this  classical  image,  in  *  Paradise  Lost,' — 

—  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  the  elm ;  she,  spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms, — 

the  annotators  of  our  ^at  epic  Poet  naturally  give  xa 
the  parallel  passages  m  Catullus,  iu  Ovid,  in  Virgil,  in 
Horace.  Shakespeare  unquestionably  had  the  image 
from  the  same  sources.  Farmer  does  not  notice  tlm 
passage ;  but  had  he  done  so  he  would,  of  course,  have 
shown  that  there  were  translations  of  the  '  Georgics' 
and  Uie  *  Metamorphoses'  when  this  play  was  written. 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  line  of  Shakespeare's  is  neither 
a  translation,  nor  an  imitation,  of  any  ot  the  well-knowu 
classical  passages ;  but  a  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  poets  by  one  who  was  fiuniliar  with  them." — 

KXIOHT. 

"  This  is  the  fairy  land" — "  In  the  first  act  we  have  a 
description  of  the  unla\^'ful  arts  of  Ephesus.  It  v^s 
obserN-ed  by  Capell  that  *  the  character  given  of  Ephe- 
sus in  this  place  is  the  very  same  that  it  had  with  the 
ancients,  which  may  pass  for  some  note  of  the  Poet's 
learning.'  It  was  scarcely  necessary,  however,  for 
Shakespeare  to  search  for  tms  ancient  character  of  Ephe- 
sus in  more  recondite  sources  tlian  the  interesting  narra- 
tive of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  that  city,  given  in  the  19tli 
chapter  of  the  *  Acts.'  In  the  13th  verse  we  find  men- 
tion of  'certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists;*  and 
in  the  19Ui  verse  we  are  told  that  *  many  of  them  also 
which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  together, 
and  burned  them  before  all  men.'  The  ancieut  pro- 
verbial terra,  Ephesian  Letters,  was  used  to  express 
every  kind  of  charm  or  spell." — Kmght. 

"  Wc  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites" — 
Theobald  changed  "owls"  to  ouphcs,  upon  the  plea 
that  owls  could  not  suck  breath  and  pinch.  Warburton 
maintains  that  the  owl  here  is  the  strix  of  the  ancienta^ 
the  destroyer  of  the  cradled  infant — 

Node  volant,  puerosque  pctunt  nutrkis  e^ntes, 

£t  vitiant  cunis  corpora  rapta  suis. — Ovid.  FasUt  lib.  vL 


<< 


And  shrive  you" — i.  e.  Take  coniession  from  you. 
Shrift  is  confession. 

ACT  III— Scene  I. 

"  —  the  making  of  her  carkanet" — i.  e.  Necklace: 
in  tliia  instance  it  means  a  chain  to  be  worn  round  the 
neck. 

" — the  doors  are  made  against  you" — Several  edi- 
tions have  altered  this,  which  is  the  original  text,  to 
"  the  doors  are  barred"  supposing  "  made"  to  be  a  mis- 
print ;  but  "  make  the  door"  is  still  a  provincial  phrase, 
signifying  to  "  bar  the  door." 

"Once  this" — "This  expression  puzzled  Malone  and 
Stevens,  who  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  elliptical,  and 
meant,  '  For  once  let  me  tell  you  this.*  " — Collier. 

"  And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  Wfrrjr"— The 
meanuig  is,  says  Warburton,  "  I  will  be  merry  even  out 
of  spite  to  mirth,  which  is  now  of  all  things  the  most 
uupleasing  to  me." 

Scene  II. 

"Not  mad,  but  mated" — Those  words  which  follow 
"mated" — "how,  I  do  not  know" — support  the  notion 
of  Monck  Mason,  that  a  play  was  intended  on  the  double 
meaning  of  "  mated,"  as  confounded  and  bewildered,  or, 
matched  with  a  wife. 

"  Gaze  where  you  shonld^* — The  old  copies  read 
when  for  "  wherr." 

*'^  without  he  say,  sir-reverence" — A  verv  old 
corruption  of  so »e -reverence,  or  Salve  reverentid  !  and 
used  as  a  form  of  apolojry  when  any  thing  gross  or  often- 
rkive  was  said. 
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"  —  Ikat  M,  AW  ill"— "  Or  a  iSr«tt.  This  reply  has 
been  straugely  misprinted  and  misunderstood  by  oil  the 
commentators:  they  altered  ^is'  to  'and,'  because  they 
were  puzzled  by  the  old  panctaation,  and  because  they 
did  not  know  that  'an  eir  Flemish  is  three  quarters  of 
%  yard.  Droraio  merely  says,  that  'an  ell,'  or  tliree 
quarters  of  a  yard,  '  will  not  measure  her  from  hip  to 
hip.'  " — Collier. 

*'  —  arm^d  and  reverted^  making  tear  againul  her 
heir" — Theobald  thought,  and  Malone  concurred  witli 
him.  that  Shakespeare,  m  this  passage  about  Fi-ance,  in- 
tended a  covert  reference  to  the  state  of  that  country 
ifter  the  assassination  of  Henry  III.  in  1589,  when  the 
people  were  "  making  war  against  the  heir"  to  the  throne, 
Heury  IV.  In  15^1,  Elizabeth  sent  over  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  Henry's  assistance,  and  the  conjecture  is  that 
the  Cox  ED  T  op  Errors  was  produced  soon  afterwards, 
[u  this  opinion  Johnson  does  not  concur,  and  sees  in  the 
passage  nothing  more  than  an  equivocation  respecting 
the  corona  veneris,  a  disorder  which  he  supposes  Dromio 
to  impute  to  the  kitchen-wench.  There  can  be  little 
ionbt  that  Theobald  is  right ;  for  if  ik>  allusion  to  the 
tieir  of  France  had  been  meant,  hair  would,  probably, 
dot  have  been  spelt  heire^  as  it  stands  in  the  oldest  copy, 
though  the  second  folio  converts  it  into  haire.  The 
words  "  arm'd  and  reverted"  also  would  hardly  have 
been  employed  by  Shakespeare,  had  he  not  intended 
more  than  Johnson  saw  in  the  passage. 

*'  Where  Amerieaf  the  Indies'^ — "  This  is  certainly 
>ne  of  the  boldest  anachronisms  of  Shakespeare;  for, 
dthough  the  period  of  the  action  of  the  Comedt  op 
Errors  may  include  a  range  of  four  or  five  centuries,  it 
nost  certainly  be  placed  before  the  occupation  of  the 
utv  by  the  \f  ohammedans,  ond  therefore  some  ceuturies 
)efore  the  discovery  of  America." — Knight. 

"  —  and  made  me  turn  V  the  wheeV^ — i.  e.  The  wheel 
amin^  the  spit,  she  being  the  kitchen-maid.  This  was 
he  old  mode,  by  a  cur-dog,  as  now  in  this  country  they 
tre  made  to  chiun.  "  Steel"  and  "  wheel"  seem  intended 
o  rhyme,  and  the  elision  "i'the,"  making  in  the  one 
yllable,  looks  like  intended  doggerel,  as  Knight  has 
Mrinted  it. 

t 

ACT  IV.— ScENK  I. 
"7s  growi."»o  to  m«"— i.  e.  Accruing  to  me. 

'* Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuae'' — *  From  the  Bav," 
the  old  copies  add,  whither  his  master  had  not  long  be- 
fore sent  him,  to  ascertain  whether  any  vessel  was  aix>at 

to  sail. 

Scene  II. 


»< 


Of  his  hearfi  meteors  tilting  in  his  face" — This 
ii  an  allusion  to  those  iheteors  which,  in  superstitious 
times,  were  thought  to  resemble  armies  meeting  in  the 
ihock  of  battle.  The  same  thought  occurs  in  Hsnrt 
IV.,  Part  I.,  speaking  of  civil  wars:—- 

Which,  like  the  netson  of  a  troubled  hesvea, 
A 11  of  OBO  Mtare,  of  one  subetaiiee  Imd, 
Did  htely  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butcheiy. 

Milton  also  finely  employs  similar  imagery  in  the 
leooiid  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost :" — 

A  •  when,  to  wmrn  proud  cities,  war  sppesra 

Waged  in  the  troubled  iky,  and  armies  rush 

To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  ran 

Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  spears, 

Till  thickest  legions  close.    With  feats  of  aims 

From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  rings. 

"  —  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  rt^rA^"—- The  modem 
^oatraetioii  wonld  be,  "  He  denied  yon  had  in  him  a 
igbt ;"  bntthia  was  8hakespeare*8  phraseology,  and  that 
>f  his  tima. 

"Stiomatical  in  making" — That  is,  marked  or  stig- 
nafized  with  deformity. 


**  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing^  cries  avay^-Shake- 
speare  has  employed  this  simile  in  Measure  pom 
Measure,  act  i.  scene  5: — 

With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  Jest, 
Tongue  far  from  heart. 

It  was  used  by  many  writers,  from  Chaucer  down- 
wnnls,  and  become  proverbial.  Rowley,  in  his  **  Search 
for  Money,"  1609,  has,  "  This  sir  dealt  like  a  lapwing 
with  us,  and  cried  furthest  off  the  nest."  This  quality 
of  the  lapwing  to  cry  far  from  its  nest,  to  lead  people 
away,  is  well  understood. 

**A  devil  in  an  everlasti.'TO  garment  hath  Am"— 
"  Sergeants,  such  as  the  one  who  had  arrested  Antlpholus, 
were  clad  in  buff,  (Dromio  just  afterwanls calls  liim  *a 
fellow  all  in  butf,')  and,  on  account  of  its  durability, 
that  dress  is  here  termed '  an  everlasting  garment.'  " — 
Collier. 

*•  A  hound  that  rums  counter" — i.  e.  "  The  contrary, 
or  wrong  way  in  a  cliase.  The  sergeant  is  said  to  rvtn 
'counter,*  from  his  carrying  debtors  to  the  prison  so 
called."— Collier. 

"  —  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  welf* — **To  *  draw  dry- 
foot'  is  technical,  and  means  to  hunt  by  the  scent  of  the 
animal's  foot." — Collier. 


**  One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor 
to  heir — i.  e.  •*  Carries  them  to  prison  (for  whicl 


souls 
rhich  hell 
was  the  cant  term)  before  judgment  had  been  given 
against  them;  or,  as  Malone  truly  explains  it,  upon 
mesne  prorcst."— Collier. 

" — vas  he  arrested  on  a  band" — ''Band"  is  the 
ancient  mode  of  writing  bond,  and  synonymous  with  it. 
Ben  Jonson  uses  it  in  this  sense. 

Scene  III. 

•*  What  have  tou  oot  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
appareW d" — Theobald,  and  some  others,  have  interpo 
lated  this  interrogatory  by  inserting  the  words  rid  of 
after  "What  have  you  got?"  They  were  not  aware 
that  "  What  have  you  got?"  is  still  a  vulgar  phrase  for 
"  What  have  you  done  with  T"  or  "  What  is  become  off" 
and  they  puzzled  themselves,  and  altered  the  language 
which  Shakespeare  thought  fit  to  put  into  Dromio's 
mouth.  The  words,  "  picture  of  old  Adnm  new  ap- 
parell'd,"  allude  to  the  suit  of  buff  in  which  sergeants 
dressed  officially ;  referring  to  the  skins  which  Adam 
used  for  attire — a  joke  very  popular  among  the  old 
dramatists. 

"  —  he  that  SETS  UP  HIS  rest" — "  This  expression  be- 
came proverbial,  and  was  applied  to  a  person  who  took 
np  any  fixed  position.  It  was  generally  used  in  the 
card-game  of  Primero,  but  here  it  has  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  rest  of  the  morris-pike,  and  to  the  arrest  by 
a  sergeant." — Collier. 

"  —  fiiaa  a  morris-pike" — i.  e.  A  Moorish  pike,  a 
well-known  instrument  of  war. 

Scene  IV. 

t*  —  by  my  long  ears" — Meaning,  says  Stevens,  that 
his  master  had  lengthened  his  ears  by  often  pulling  Uiem. 

"  —  welcomed  home  with  it,  when  I  return" — The 
writers  who  maintain  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with 
classical  literature,  against  Dr.  Farmer  and  others,  insist 
that  this  passage  alludes  to  the  oft-quoted  eulogy  of 
Cicero  upon  his  favourite  studies: — ''H»c  studia  ado- 
lescentiam  agimt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res 
omant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium  prasbent,  delec- 
tant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pemoctant  nobiscum, 
peregrinantur,  msticantur." 

**^^andbind  Antipholus  and  Dromio" — "  And  oflTer 
to  bind  him;  he  strives,"  is  the  direction  of  the  old 
copies ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  what  follows,  that  they  suc- 
ceed in  binding  both.  Tiie  stage-direction  in  our  text  fol- 
lows Collier,  and  differs  a  little  from  many  other  editions. 
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ACT  v.— Scene  1. 

**  —  TAKE  a  houtc^' — i.  e.  Go  into  a  house,  as  we  say 
'*  take  shelter/'  and  as  people  used  to  say,  "  take  sanc- 
tuary/' which  Antipholus  and  Droniio  do  inside  *^  the 
p  rioryy**  as  it  is  called  in  the  stage-direction  of  the  old 
cony ;  but,  as  a  lady  abbess  presides,  it  is  probably  an 
abbey,  not  a  priory. 

"It  %pa$  the  COPT  of  onr  conference^* — i.  e.  A  large 
part  of  our  discourse :  copy  is  often  used  in  this  sense 
by  old  writers,  from  the  Latin  copia :  tlius,  Gosson,  in 
his  "  School  of  Abuse,"  1579,  talks  of  "  copy  of  abuses," 
or  *' abundance  of  abuses;"  and  Cooper,  in  his  Latin 
**  Thesaurus,"  translates  "  copiose  et  ciiundanter  loqui^* 
**  to  use  his  words  with  great  copie  and  abundance." 
It  was  distinguished  from  copy^  in  its  modem  sense,  by 
being  spelled  copie^  when  meaning  plenty. 

**  Sweet  recreation  barred,  whal  doth  ensue. 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy^ 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair f^^  etc. 

Gray,  the  most  exquisite  culler  and  imitator  of  poetic 

images,  has  thus  employed  these  ideas  in  his  ''Ode  on 

Kton  College:"— - 

—  Enrj  waiii  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-rim^,  comfortlcM  Dopaiff 
And  Sorrow's  pierciog  dart. 

Lo,  in  the  rale  of  yean  beneath, 

A  frisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideoui  than  their  queen. 

'  "  Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair"  etc. 

Capell,  in  order  to  correct  the  supposed  confusion  in 
tlie  sex  of  melancholy,  reads  thus : — 

But  moody  and  dull  melancholy,  kins- 
Woman  to  frim  and  comfortleM  deapair. 

Knight  compares  this  to  Canning's — 

—  I  studied  in  the  U- 
Nivern'ty  of  Gottingen. 

While  Stevens  parallels  it  with  the  burlesque  on  Homer— 

—  On  this,  A^am- 
Memnon  began  to  cune  and  damn. 

**And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  /roop"— Sothe 
old  copies ;  Heath  and  Malone  needlessly  altered  her  to 
their,  when,  in  fact,  only  one  person  is  spoken  of,  viz. : 
**  moody  and  dull  melancholy :"  the  next  line — 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortlea  despair, — 

is  parenthetical.  There  is  no  reason  why  Shakespeare 
should  not  make  the  personification  of  melancholy  femi- 
nuie,  excepting  that  he  had  called  her  '*  kinsman'*  in  the 

{>receding  line,  which  yet  means  no  more  than  near  re- 
ution,  without  denoting  the  sex,  just  as  Portia  calls 
herself— 

—  the  lord 

Of  this  fair  manor,  master  of  my  serrants. 
Queen  o'er  myself. 

Singer  proposes  to  read,  just  before,  **  moody  madness." 

"  To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again" — i.  e.  To 
reHtore  him  to  his  senses:  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
forms  of  sober  behaviour. 

"  The  place  of  death" — The  original  copy  has  depth, 
which  is  followed  in  the  second  folio.  Rowe  made  the 
emendation. 

*'  At  your  IMPORTANT  letters" — "Important"  is  used 
for  importunate,  as  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Kino  Lkar,  etc. 

**—'by  tohcU  STRONG  escape" — i.  e.  Escape  effected 
by  strength ;  yet  there  is  some  probability  that  strong 
i.«*  a  misprint  for  strange. 

*•  Beaten  the  maids  a-row" — i.  e.  One  after  another, 
on  a  row. 

"His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fooP* — 
"  FooU,"  says  Malone,  "  were  shaved  and  nicked  in  a 
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particular  manner  in  oar  author's  time,  aa  appears  by 
the  following  passage  in  the  *  Choice  of  Change/  1598: 
*"  Three  things  are  used  by  monks,  which  provoke  other 
men  to  laugh  at  their  follies:  1.  They  are  shaven  and 
notched  on  the  head,  like/oo/^<,'  etc." 

**-^thy  master  and  his  man  are  here" — Meaning 
that  they  are  in  the  abbey ;  the  speaker  pointing  to  it. 

*'  While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house" — 
Harlot  was  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  cheats  among 
men,  as  well  as  to  wantons  among  women.  Home 
Tooke  says  it  originally  meant  a  hireling,  and  derives 
it  from  hire :  it  is  used  only  to  signify  a  servant  in 
Chaucer's  "Sompnoure's  Tale,"  and  in  Ben  Jonson's 
**  Fox,"  fur  a  general  tenn  of  abuse,  "  out  liarlot"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

**  And  this  is  false  you  burden  me  wilkoT* — He  retorts 
the  expression  previously  used  by  Adriana. 

"All  gather  to  see  them" — Collier  restored  the  stage- 
direction  of  the  old  folios,  applicable  to  the  two  pairs  of 
twins ;  while  all  the  other  editors,  without  any  reason, 
substitute  him  for  "  them." 

"  llliy,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right" — The 
"  morning  story"  is  what  iEgeon  has  told  the  Duke  in 
the  first  scene  of  this  play. 

"And  thereupon  these  errors  are  arose" — This  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  folios,  but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Shakespeare  did  not  write  "  these  errors  all 
arose." 

"TwENTT-FiVE  ycors  have  I  but  gone  in  travaiT* — 
The  old  copies  are  read  thus : — 

Thirty-three  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you  my  sonii,  and  till  tliis  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  are  delirervd. 

Twenty-five  is  the  correct  number;  for  iEgeon  says,  in 
a  former  part  of  the  play,  that  ho  had  parted  from  his 
son  seven  years  ago,  when  the  boy  was  only  eighteen, 
making  together  the  **  twenty-five  years." 

There  is  evidently  some  error  in  the  next  line,  which 
seems  best  removed  by  Mr.  Collier's  slight  emendation 
of  **  undelivered"  for  are  delivered  in  the  last  line.  The 
common  text  reads,  on  Theobald's  conjecture— 

—  nor  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered. 

"  And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity,"  etc. 

These  "  calendars"  are  the  two  Dromios.  In  act  i. 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  calls  one  of  them  "  the  almanack 
of  my  true  date." 

"Exeunt  all,  except  the  two  Dromio  brothers" — The 
old  stage-direction  is,  "  Exeunt  omnes.  Mane[n]t  the 
two  Dromios  and  two  brothers."  Such  may  have  been 
the  case ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  two  Antipholuses 
went  out  with  Adriana  and  Luciana,  the  two  Dromios 
only  remaining  to  conclude  the  play.  I  concur  with 
Collier's  suggestion  that  and  is  an  error,  and  should  be 
omitted ;  and  have  adapted  the  stage-directioii  to  that 
sense. 


Scenery  and  Local  Embellishments. — The  local 
embellishments  of  this  play,  in  the  present  edition,  are 
from  those  of  the  Pictorial  edition,  which  are  all  copied 
or  compiled  from  the  best  modem  authorities,  so  as  to 
give  authentic  representations  of  the  existing  remains 
of  ancient  Ephesus,  and  views  of  the  present  state  of 
that  celebrated  city,  and  of  Syracuse. 

The  engraving  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  restored,  is 
principally  founded  upon  the  descriptions  of  Pococke, 
who  has  given  an  imaginary  gnmnd-plan. 

The  "Antiquities  of  Ionia,"  published  by  the  Delet- 
tanti  Society,  and  the  "  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la 
Ordce,"  of  M.  Choiseul  Gouffier,  have  fumished  the  an- 
Uiorities  for  the  other  engravmgs  of  Ephesian  remains. 
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The  **  Supplementary  Notice"  of  Knight's  edition  of 
thift  play  cloftes  with  an  analysis  of  the  peculiar  chanic- 
temtics  of  the  two  pairs  of  twin  brotliera,  which,  though 
it  may  be  somewhat  over-refined,  is  yet  very  original 
and  ingenious,  and  has,  too,  so  much  truth  in  it,  that  we 
cannot  but  transfer  it  to  these  pages : — 

**  Some  one  has  said,  that  it  our  Poet's  dramas  were 
printed  without  the  names  of  the  persons  represented 
l>eing  attached  to  the  individuail  sneeches,  we  shimld 
know  who  is  speaking,  by  his  wonderful  discrimination 
in  assigning  to  every  character  appropriate  modes  of 
thought  and  expression.  It  appears  to  us  that  tliis  is 
unquestionably  the  case  with  the  characters  of  each  of 
the  twin  brothers  in  the  Comkdt  of  Errors. 

**  The  Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  described  by  his  master 
88  being — 

A  trusty  rilfaiin,  sir ;  that  rerj  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  oare  and  melancholj. 
Lightens  nj  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 

But  the  ivandering  Antiphuliis  herein  describes  himself: 
he  is  a  prey  to  '  care  and  melancholy.*  He  has  a  holy 
purpose  to  execute,  which  he  has  for  years  pursued 
without  success.  Sedate,  centle,  loving,  the  Antipholus 
of  Syracuse  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  amiable  creations. 
He  beats  his  slave  according  to  the  custom  of  slave- 
beating;  but  he  laughs  with  him,  and  is  kind  to  him 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  for 
he  &lls  in  love  with  Luciana  in  the  midst  of  his  per- 
plexities, and  his  lips  utter  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
)>oetry.  But  he  is  accustomcMl  to  habits  of  self-command, 
and  he  resolves  to  tear  himself  away  even  from  the 

syren: — 

But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wronir, 

1*11  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

As  hi.4  perplexities  increase,  he  ceases  to  be  angry  with 
his  sla%'e — 

The  fellow  b  distract,  and  so  am  I, 

And  here  we  wander  in  illusions. 

SooM  bleswd  power  delirer  us  from  hence ! 

Unlike  the  Memechmus  Sosicles  of  Plautus,  he  refuses 
U)  dine  with  the  courtesan.  He  is  firm,  yet  coura^^eous. 
when  assaulted  by  the  Merchant.  When  the  '  Kmirs' 
are  clearing  up,  he  modestly  adverts  to  his  love  for 
Luciana ;  and  we  feel  that  he  wdl  be  happy. 

**  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  decidcMlIy  inferior  to  his 
brother,  in  the  quality  of  his  intellect  and  the  tone  of 
his  morals.  He  is  scarcely  justified  in  calling  his  wife 
'shrewish.'  Her  fault  is  a  too  sensitive  affection  for 
him.  Her  feelings  are  most  beautifully  described  in 
that  address  to  her  supposed  husband : — 

Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine ; 
Thou  art  an  elm,  mjr  husband,  I  a  rine, 
Whose  wealcness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Malces  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  iry,  briar,  or  idle  moss. 

The  classical  image  of  the  elm  and  the  vine  would  have 
l)een  sufficient  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  fond  and  con- 
fiding woman;  the  exquisite  addition  of  the 

Usurping  iry,  briar,  or  idle  moss,— 

conveys  the  prevailing  uneasiness  of  a  loving  and  doubt- 
ing wife.  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  has  somewhat  hard 
measure  dealt  to  him  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
'  Errors ;' — but  he  deserves  it.  His  doors  are  shut  against 
him,  it  is  tnie  ; — in  his  impatience  he  would  force  his 
way  into  his  house,  against  the  remonstrances  of  Bal- 
thazar. He  departs,  but  not '  in  patience ;' — he  is  con- 
tent to  dine  from  home,  but  not  at  *  the  Tiger.'  His 
resolve— 

— That  chain  will  I  bestow 

(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 

Upon  mine  hostem, — 

would  not  have  been  made  by  his  brother,  ra  a  similar 
situation.  He  has  spited  his  wife ;  he  has  dined  with 
the  courtesan.     But  ne  is  not  satisfied : — 

—  go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end,  that  will  I  bestow 
A  mong  my  wife  and  lier  confederates. 

We  pity  him  not  when  he  is  arrested,  nor  when  he  re- 


ceives the  'rope's  end'  instead  of  his  'ducats.'  His 
furious  passion  with  his  wife,  and  tlie  foul  names  he 
bestows  on  her,  are  quite  in  character;  and  when  he 
has — 

Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor,— 

we  cannot  have  a  suspicion  that  tlie  doctor  was  prac- 
tising on  the  right  patient.  In  a  word,  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  although  tlie  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  may  be  a 
brave  soldier,  who  to(»k  *  deep  scars'  to  save  his  prince's 
life, — and  that  he  really  has  a  right  to  consider  himself 
much  iiyured, — he  is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  Antipho- 
lus of  Syracuse;  tliat  he  is  neither  sedate,  nor  gende, 
nor  truly-loving ; — that  he  has  no  habits  of  self-command ; 
that  his  temperament  is  sensual; — and  that,  although 
the  riddle  ot  his  perplexity  is  solved,  he  will  still  find 
causes  of  onhappiness,  and  entertain— 

—  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distcmperatures. 

"  The  characters  of  the  two  Dromios  are  not  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  their  points  of  diflference,  at  the  fii-st 
aspect.  They  each  have  their  *  merry  jests ;'  they  each 
bear  a  beating  with  wonderful  good  temper ;  they  each 
cling  faithfully  to  their  master's  interests.  But  Uiere  is 
certainly  a  marked  difference  in  the  quality  of  their 
mirth.  The  Dromio  of  Ephesus  is  precise  and  anti- 
thetical, striving  to  utter  his  jests  with  infinite  graTity 
and  disci^tion,  and  approaching  a  pun  with  a  sly  so- 
lemnity that  is  prodigiously  diverting : — 

The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit. 
The  clock  hath  struclce n  tweire  upon  the  bell , 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheelt : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold. 

Agmn: — 

I  hare  some  marlcs  of  yours  upon  my  pate, 
Some  of  my  mistress'  marlcs  upon  my  shoulders, 
But  not  a  thousand  marlcs  between  you  both. 

He  is  a  formal  humourist,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  spoke 
with  a  drawling  and  monotonous  accent,  fit  for  his  port 
in  such  a  dialogue  as  this : — 

j9tU.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock*d  up,  and  I  shut  out? 

Dro.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you  shut  out. 

Jlnt.  E.  And  did  not  she  liersclf  rerile  me  there? 

Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  reril'd  you  there. 

Jtnt,  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and  scorn  me? 

Dro,  £.  Certes,  she  did;  the  kitchen-restal  scom'd  you. 

On  tlie  contrary,  the  *  merry  jests'  of  Dromio  of  Syra- 
cuse all  come  from  the  outpouring  of  his  gladsome  heart. 
He  is  a  creature  of  prodigious  animal  spirits,  running 
over  with  fun  and  queer  similitudes.  He  makes  not 
the  slightest  attempt  at  arranging  a  joke,  but  utters  what 
comes  uppermost  with  irrepressible  volubility.  He  is 
an  untutored  wit ;  and  we  liave  no  doubt  gave  bis  tongue 
as  active  exercise  by  hurried  pronunciation  and  van^le 
emphasis,  as  could  alone  make  his  long  descriptions  en- 
durable by  his  sensitive  master.  Look  at  the  dialogue 
in  the  second  scene  of  act  ii.,  where  Antipholus,  oher 
having  repressed  his  jests,  is  drawn  into  a  tilting-match 
of  words  with  him,  in  which  the  merry  slave  has 
clearly  the  victory.  Look,  again,  at  his  description  of 
the  *  kitchen-wench,' — coarse,  indeed,  in  parts,  but  alto- 
gether irresistibly  droll.  The  twin-brotner  was  quite 
mcapable  of  such  a  flood  of  fun.  Again,  what  a  prodi- 
gality of  wit  is  displayed  in  his  description  of  the  bailifT! 
His  epithets  are  inexhaustible.  Each  of  the  Dromios 
is  admirable  in  his  way ;  but  we  think  that  he  of  Syra- 
cuse is  as  superior  to  the  twin-slave  of  Ephesus  as  our 
old  friend  Launce  is  to  Speed,  in  the  Two  Gentlkmkn 
OF  Vkrosa.  These  distinctions  between  the  Antipho- 
luses  and  Dromios  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
before  pointed  out ; — but  they  certainly  do  exist,  and 
appear  to  us  to  be  defined  by  the  great  master  of  charac- 
ter with  singular  force  as  well  as  delicacy.  Of  course 
the  characters  of  the  twins  could  not  be  violently  con- 
trasted, for  that  would  have  destroyed  the  illusion. 
They  must  still 

Go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another. 


"  The  myriad-minded  man,  our  and  all  men's  Shake- 
speare, has  in  this  piece  presented  us  with  a  legitimate 
farce,  in  exact  consonance  with  the  philosophical  prin- 
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ciples  and  character  of  farce,  as  distinguished  from  com- 
eay  and  from  entertainments.  A  proper  farce  is  mainly 
distinguished  from  comedy  by  the  license  allowed,  and 
even  i-equired,  in  the  fable,  in  order  to  produce  strange 
and  laughable  situations.  The  story  need  not  be  proba- 
ble ;  it  IS  enough  that  it  is  possible.  A  comedy  would 
scarcely  allow  even  the  two  Antipholuses ;  because,  al- 
though there  have  been  instances  of  almost  indistinguish- 
able likeness  in  two  persons,  yet  these  are  mere  indi- 
vidual accidents,  eatut  ludentit  naturee;  and  the  vervm 
will  not  excuse  the  inverinmile.  But  farce  dares  add 
the  two  Dromios,  and  is  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  laws 
of  its  end  and  constitution.  In  a  word,  farces  commence 
in  a  postulate  which  must  be  granted." — Coleridge. 

"  Perha[M  Shakespeare,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his 
comic  humour,  gave  vent  to  it  in  this  farce,  in  a  sort  of 
joyous  desperation.  Regarding  it  merely  as  a  farce, 
from  the  moment  the  *  Errors'  commence,  nothing  has 
equalled  it.     Until  I  saw  it  on  the  stage,  (not  mangled 


into  an  opera,)  I  had  not  imagined  the  extent  of  the 
mistakes,  the  drollery  of  them,  their  unabated  continu- 
ance, till,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  they  reached  their 
climax  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Pinch,  when  the  au- 
dience in  their  laughter  rolled  about  like  waves.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  farce — of  Shakespeare's  art  in  aU  that 
belongs  to  dramatic  action. 

"  Here,  it  might  be  thought,  that  puns  could  be  pro- 
perly  and  plentiiully  introduced,  where  the  twin  brothers 
set  \he  example  of  personal  puns  on  one  another ;  yet 
there  are  few  puns  to  be  found.  Truth  is,  the  mistakes 
alone  are  ludicrous,  and  the  action  is  serious.  To  the 
strange  contrast  of  grave  astonishment  among  tlie  actors 
with  their  laushable  situations  in  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  are  let  into  the  secret,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
irresistible  effect.  The  two  Dromios  (Shakespeare's 
addition,  among  other  matters,  to  Plautus)  form  a  requi- 
site link  between  the  audience  and  the  dramatit  per- 
<ofice;— they  invite  us  to  mirth  otherwise  we  might 
half  subdue  it  out  of  sheer  principle." — C.  A.  Brown. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  PIECE,  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PLOT,  DATE,   ETC. 

N  preparing  the  Taming  op  the  Shrkw,  m  we  now  have  it,  for  the  stage,  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  originally  intended  nothing  more  than  a  revisal  or  improvement  of  a  play  of  considerable 
but  very  unequal  merit,  very  popular  at  the  time,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew," 
which  he  found  in  possession  of  the  stage,  and  which  was  printed  in  1594.  In  retaining  the  well- 
known  old  title,  with  the  whole  plot,  and  all  those  striking  incidents  of  the  action  which  UU  most 
upon  the  stage,  and  become  most  familiar  to  the  public,  it  was  evident  that  he  made  no  claim  to 
originality,  and  had  no  thought  of  concealing  the  source  of  his  obligations.  But  it  is  as  evident 
that,  in  the  progress  of  his  revision,  his  busy  invention  and  poetic  fancy  could  not  rest  contented 
with  the  mere  corrections  and  alterations  of  an  editor  or  a  manager ;  so  that  he  was  led  to  recast 
and  reconstruct  the  whole  story,  to  change  the  scene  of  action  from  Greece  to  the  Italy  of  his  own 
times,  and  to  interweave  with  its  incidents  some  circumstances  from  a  play  of  Ariosto's,  of  a  simi- 
lar plot,  (the  *'  Suppotiti")  some  time  before  translated  and  published  (in  1566)  under  the  tide  of 
"  The  Supposes."  In  doing  this,  he  could  not  refirain  from  improving  and  heightening  the  humour 
and  interest,  by  filling  the  stage  with  gay  and  rapid  action,  and  giving  more  individuality  to  the 
characters,  such  as  transforming  a  conmion-place  serving-man  into  Grumio— a  worthy  ^n^'n^n 
of  Launcelot  Gobbo,  Speed,  Lannce,  and  the  Dromio*— yet  in  no  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  any 
one  of  them ;  and  elevating  the  wife-taming  hero  (Ferando)  of  the  old  play,  who  is  but  a  coarse 
and  noisy  tyrant,  into  the  whimsical  and  boisterous  affectations  of  the  good-natured  Petruchio, 
BO  well  described  by  Hazlitt  as  "  acting  an  assumed  character  to  the  life  with  the  most  fontastical 
extravagance,  with  untiring  animal  spirits,  but  without  a  particle  of  ill-homour  fix>m  beginning 
Id  end." 

Finally,  he  has  stamped  upon  the  comedy  throughout,  and  especially  in  the  "  Induction,"  the 
indelible  and  unquestionable  marks  of  his  own  mind,  by  deliberately  rejecting  many  passages 
of  elaborate  and  even  splendid  imagery,  such  as  no  poet  of  that  age  would  have  been  ashamed 
of,  to  substitute  other  passages  and  even  scenes,  of  a  higher  and  purer  poetxy  and  sweeter  melody. 
These  (take,  for  example,  the  poetic  passages  of  the  second  scene  with  Sly)  are,  in  my  judgment, 
very  much  in  the  taste,  spirit,  and  style  of  the  poetxy  of  the  Merchant  op  Venice,  and  fix  the 
reconstruction  and  decoration  of  the  old  play  somewhere  about  the  same  date,  (between  1597 
and  1601,)after  the  author  had  thrown  off  the  peculiar  defects  of  his  earlier  compositions,  and  before 
his  style  had  acquired  its  later  compressed  and  thought4>urdened  character,  or  his  mind  that 
habitual  tendency  to  gloomier  reflections  which  casts  its  shades  athwart  the  most  brilliant  and 
glowing  conceptions  of  the  middle  period  of  his  literary  life.  On  this  point,  however,  the  critics 
differ.  Knight  refers  the  remodelling  of  this  piece  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  as  a  task  which 
"  Shakespeare  would  not  have  undertaken  in  the  '  high  and  palmy*  period  of  his  dramatic  career," 
production  of  his  Histories,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  several  of  his  most  successful  comedies.  In  this 
agrees  with  Malone,  who  places  its  production  as  eariy  as  1594.  Collier,  on  the  contrary,  thus  pronounces 
date: — 


'  On  the  question,  when  it  was  originally  composed,  opinions,  including  my  own,  have  varied  considerably ;  but 
low  think  we  can  arrive  at  a  tolerably  satisfactory  decision.  Malone  first  believed  that  the  Taming  op  the 
uw  was  written  in  1606,  and  subsequentiy  gave  1596  as  its  probable  date.  It  appears  to  me  that  nobody  has 
Bciently  attended  to  the  apparanUy  unimportant  fact  that  in  Hamlet  Shakespeare  mistakenly  introduces  the 
oe  of  Baptista  as  that  of  a  woman,  while  in  the  Taming  op  the  Shrew  Baptista  is  the  &ther  of  Katharina  and 
mca.  Had  he  been  aware  when  he  wrote  Hamlet  that  Baptista  was  the  name  of  a  man,  he  would  hardly 
'e  used  it  for  that  of  a  woman ;  but  before  he  produced  the  Taming  op  the  Shrew  he  had  detected  his  own 
or.  The  great  probability  is,  tiiat  Hamlet  was  written  at  the  earliest  in  1601,  and  the  Taming  op  the  Shrew 
haps  came  from  the  pen  of  its  author  not  very  long  afterwards. 
'  Toe  recent  reprint  of  the  '  Pleasant  Comedy  of  Patient  Grissill,'  by  Decker,  Chetde,  and  Hanghton,  fitmi  the 


>ression  is  remarkable,  because  we  fina  by  Henslowe's  '  Diary'  that,  in  July,  1602,  Decker  received  a  payment 
n  the  old  manager,  on  account  of  a  comedy  he  was  writing  under  the  tiUe  of  'A  Medicine  for  a  curst  Wife.' 
conjecture  is,  &at  Shakespeare,  (in  coalition,  possibly,  with  some  other  dramatist,  who  wrote  the  portions 
ich  are  admitted  not  to  be  in  Shakespeare's  manner,)  produced  his  Taming  op  the  Shrew,  soon  after  'Patient 
Bsill'  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  as  a  sort  of  ccmnterpart  to  it ;  and  that  Decker  followed  up  the 
ject  in  the  summer  of  1602  by  his  '  Medicine  for  a  curst  Wife,'  having  been  incited  by  the  success  of  Shake- 
ue's  Taming  op  the  Shrew  at  a  rival  theatre.  At  this  time  the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  had  been  laid  by 
1  public  performance,  and  Shakespeare  having  very  nearly  adopted  its  tide,  Decker  took  a  different  one,  in 
Didance  with  tiie  expression  he  had  used  two  or  three  years  before  in  '  Patient  Grissill.' 
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" The  silence  of  Meare«,  in  1598,  regarding  any*  such  play  by  Shakespeare,  is  also  important:  had  it  then  been 
written,  he  could  scarcely  have  &iled  to  mention  it ;  so  ttiat  we  have  strong  negative  evidence  of  its  non-existence 
before  the  appearance  of  *  Palladii  Tamia.*  When  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  *  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,*  1596, 
says,  '  Read  tne  booke  of  '  Taming  a  Shrew,'  which  hath  made  a  namber  of  us  so  perfect  that  now  every  one  can 
rule  a  shrew  in  our  country,  save  he  that  hath  her,'  he  meant  the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  reprinted  in  the  same 
year." 

The  original  play  and  the  reconstruction  of  it,  by  Shakespeare,  are  thus  contrasted  by  Mr.  Knight: — 

"  The  *  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  upon  which  the  comedy  attributed  to  Shakespeare  is  undoubtedly  founded,  firrt 
appeared  in  1594,  under  the  following  title :  '  A  pleasant  conceited  Historic  called  the  taming  of  a  Shrew.  As  it 
was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right  honourable  die  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  servants.  Printed  at  London  by 
Peter  Short,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Cuthbert  Burbie,  at  his  shop  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  1594.'*  The  comedy 
opens  with  an  Induction,  the  characters  of  which  are  a  Lord,  She,  a  Tapster,  Page,  Players,  and  Huntsmen.  The 
incidents  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  play  which  we  must  call  Shakespeare's.  There  is  this  difference 
in  the  management  of  the  character  of  Sly  in  the  original  comedy,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  performance  of 
^e  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  he  occasionally  makes  his  remarks;  and  is  finally  carried  back  to  the  alehouse  door  in  a 
state  of  sleep.  In  Shakespeare  we  lose  this  most  diverting  personage  before  the  end  of  the  first  act.  After  our 
Poet  had  fairly  launched  him  in  the  Induction,  and  given  a  tone  to  his  subsequent  demeanour  during  the  play,  the 
performer  of  the  character  was  perhaps  allowed  to  continue  the  dialogue  extemporally.  We  doubt,  by  the  way, 
whether  this  would  have  been  permitted  after  Shakespeare  had  prescribed  that  tne  clowns  should  '  speak  no  more 
than  what  is  set  down  for  them.' 

"  The  scene  of  the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  is  laid  at  Athens ;  that  of  Shakespeare's  at  Padua.  The  Athens  of 
the  ooe  and  the  Padua  of  the  other  are  resorts  of  learning ;  the  old  play  opening  thus : — 

Welcome  to  A  then*,  my  beloved  friend, 
To  Plato's  Mboob,  and  Aristotle's  walks. 

Alfonso,  a  merchant  of  Athens,  (the  Baptista  of  Shakespeare,^  has  three  daughters,  Kate,  Emelia,  and  Phylema. 
Aorelius,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cestus,  (S<Mtos,)  is  enamoured  otone,  Polidor  of  another,  and  Ferando  (the  Petruchio 
of  Shakespeare)  of  Kate,  the  Shrew.  The  merchant  hath  sworn,  before  he  will  allow  his  two  younger  daughften 
to  be  addressed  by  suitors,  that — 

His  eldest  daufhtsr  first  shall  be  espous'd. 

The  wooing  of  the  Kate  of  the  old  play  by  Ferando  is  exactly  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  wooing  by  Petruchio  in 
this  play ;  so  is  the  marriage ;  so  the  Lenten  entertainment  of  the  bride  in  Ferando's  country-house ;  so  the 
scene  with  the  Tailor  and  Haberdasher ;  so  the  prostrate  obedience  of  the  tamed  Shrew.  The  under-plot,  how- 
ever, is  essentially  different.  The  lovers  of  the  younger  sisters  do  not  woo  them  in  assumed  characters ;  diough 
a  merchant  is  brought  to  personate  the  Duke  of  Cestus.  The  real  duke  arrives,  as  Vincentio  arrives  in  oar  play, 
to  discover  the  imposture ;  and  his  indignation  occupies  much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  with  sufficient 
tediooaneM.  All  parties  are  ultimately  happy  and  pleased ;  and  the  comedy  ends  with  the  wager,  as  in  Shake- 
speare, about  the  obedience  of  the  several  wives,  the  Shrew  pronouncing  a  homily  upon  the  virtue  and  beauty  of 
submission,  which  sounds  much  more  hypocritical  even  than  that  of  the  Kate  of  our  Poet  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  latter  author  had  the  original  play  before  him ;  that  he  sometimes  adopted  particular  images  and 
forms  of  expression,— occasionally  whole  lines ;  but  that  he  invariably  took  the  incidents  of  those  scenes  in  which 
the  process  of  taming  the  shrew  is  carried  forveard.  There  can  only  be  one  solution  of  die  motives  which  led  to 
this  bold  adaptation  of  the  performance  of  another,  and  that  not  a  contemptible  production  like  the  '  Famous  Vic- 
tories,' upon  which  Hbnrt  IV.  and  Hknrt  V.  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded.  Shakespeare  found  the  old 
'  Taminff  of  a  Shrew'  a  favourite,  in  its  rude  mirth  and  high-sounding  language ;  and  in  presenting  a  neariy  similar 
plot  to  the  audience  at  his  own  theatre,  he  was  careful  not  to  disturb  their  recollections  of  what  had  afibrded  them 
the  principal  entertainment  in  what  he  had  to  remodel.  Infinitely  more  spirited  and  characteristic  was  the  drama 
which  he  produced ;  but  it  would  leave  the  same  impressions  as  the  older  play  upon  the  majority  of  his  audience. 
They  would  equally  enjoy  the  surprise  and  self-satisfaction  of  the  drunken  man  when  he  became  a  lord ;  equally 
relish  the  rough  wooing  of  the  master  of  '  the  taming  school ;'  rejoice  at  the  dignity  of  the  more  worthy  gender 
when  the  poor  woman  was  denied  '  beef  and  mustard;'  and  hold  their  sides  with  convulsive  laughter,  when  the 
Tailor  was  driven  off  with  his  gown  and  the  Haberdasher  with  his  cap.  Shakespeare  took  these  incidents  as  be 
found  them ;  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  he  could  not  have  improved  them." 

The  story  of  Christopher  Sly,  again,  is  worked  up  from  one  of  those  pleasant  old  stories  which  are  eitliar 
founded  on  (acts  that  have  actually  occurred  in  various  countries  and  ages,  or  have  else  travelled  along  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  across  the  globe,  from  ancient  or  eastern  tradition  or  invention. 

Mr.  Singer  has  summed  up,  with  his  usual  perspicuous  brevity,  much  of  the  curious  learning  on  this  tobject, 
collected  by  the  several  editors,  as  well  as  their  leading  opinions  on  the  comedy  itself: — 

*  There  is  an  old  anonymons  play  extmt  with  the  same  title,  first  printed  in  1596,  which  (as  in  the  case  of  Km o 
John  and  Hbhrt  V.)  Shdcespeare  rewrote,  *  adopting  the  order  of  the  scenes,  and  inserting  littie  mqra  than  a  few 
lines  which  he  tiiought  worth  preserving,  or  was  in  too  much  haste  to  alter.'  Malone,  with  great  probabili^,  sus- 
pects the  old  play  to  have  been  the  production  of  George  Peele  or  Robert  Greene.t  Pope  ascribed  it  to  Shake- 
speare, and  his  opinion  was  current  for  many  years,  until  a  more  exact  examination  of  the  original  piece  (which  is 
of  extreme  rarity)  undeceived  those  who  were  better  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Elinbeth  than  that 
poet.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Induction,  as  it  is  called,  has  not  been  continued  by  Shakespeare  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  story  of  Sly,  or  at  least  it  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  Pope  therefore  supplied  the  deficieaciea  in  this 
play  fix>m  l^e  dder  performance.    Th^  have  been  degraded  firom  their  station  in  the  text,  as  in  some  pU 


*  We  eop7  this  title  from  Mr.  Collier's  "  Hbtory  of  Dramatic  Poetry."  This  edition  wasualnowa  to  tbeeomaenuton.  That  ef  ICM, 
whleh  Stevens  reprinted,  has  no  naterial  variations  from  this  very  rare  copy. 

f  There  was  a  second  edKion  of  the  anonymous  pfaty  in  1007 ;  and  the  curioos  reader  any  oonsnlt  it,  in  *<  Six  eld  Pkys  upon  whidi 
Siwkespeare  founded,  etc.»"  publbhed  by  Stevens. 
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ineocDpStible  with  the  bbla  bdcI  dramatii  pertent  of  SbakcMpeuv ;  the  reader  will,  however,  be  pleued  to  find 
theni  mbjoiDed  to  tbe  ooUe.  The  origin  of  tlii*  uniuing  tictiOQ  uimy  pnibably  lie  tnced  to  the  sleeper  awikeued 
of  itie  '  Arabiui  Nighti ;'  bat  (imilar  itorie*  are  told  or  Philip,  the  gruij  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  Kmperur 
Charle*  the  Kifih.  Mhro  Paulo  relate*  wmething  similar  of  the  limaelian  priuce  Alo-eddiu.  or  chief  of  the  luouu- 
taiuoui  region,  whoni  he  calli,  in  common  with  other  writer!  of  hii  liine,  ■  tke  Qld  ma*  of  lit  nonnlain.'  War- 
ton  refen  to  a  collectioa  of  abort  comic  itoriea  in  pr«e,  let  forth  by  *  maiiter  Ricliard  Edwanlft,  msater  of  her 
tnajeatiea  reveli  io  1570,'  (which  he  had  leen  in  the  collection  of  Cofliiu.  the  poet.)  for  the  immediate  lource  of 
the  (able  of  the  ulil  drama.  The  iucideuta  related  by  Heutenu,  in  hi*  '  Birum  Burgund,.'  lib.  iv..  are  aU>  to  be 
found  m  Goulart'i  '  Admirable  and  Memorable  Hittorie*.'  traoaUted  by  E.  Grimeatuu.  quarto,  1607.  The  (tory 
of  Charlei  V.  ii  related  by  Sir  Richard  Barckley.  m  '  A  Diacourw  on  tbe  Felicilie  of  Man.'  printed  in  1598 :  but 
tbe  frobc,  ai  Mr.  Holt  White  abaenrea,  aeema  better  loiled  to  the  gayety  of  tbe  gallant  f  mocia,  or  the  reveliy  of 

"  Of  the  itory  of  tbe  Tihiho  or  tui  Shbiw  do  immediate  Engliifa  aource  hai  been  pointed  out.  Mr.  Douca 
1m  referred  tu  a  novel  iu  the  •Piacevoli  NoUi '  of  BtrapuvU,  notte  viii.  bv.  li,  uid  to  -El  Cmdt  Lacaaor.'  by  Don 
Juan  Manuel.  Prince  of  Caatile,  who  died  in  1363, — a*  cuulaiiiing  aimilar  itoriei.  He  ohaen'ei  that  the  chajw:ter 
of  Petruchio  beara  »mB  reaemblauce  to  that  of  Piurdo  iu  ScraparaiB't  novel,  aotte  viii.  fav.  7. 

'■  Schlegel  remarki  that  thii  play  '  haa  the  air  of  an  Italian  comedy  |'  and  indeed  Ibe  love-intrigue  of  Lucentio 
ii  derived  Irom  Ibe  ' iiTtpp<ftiti'  of  Arioato,  tbroogb  the  traualalion  of  Ijeorge  Gaacoieoe.  Johuaon  haa  olwerved 
tbe  akillul  combinatiDn  ul  the  two  plola,  by  which  auch  a  variety  and  succeHJon  of  comic  incident  ia  eaaunid, 
without  niuoing  into  perplexity.  Petruchio  ia  a  bold  and  happy  akelch  of  a  humonriit,  in  which  Schlegel  thiuks 
tbe  character  aud  peculiaHliet  of  an  Ensliabman  am  vinible.  It  afibrdi  anolber  example  of  Shakeapeare'a  deep 
inaight  iota  human  character,  that  in  the  laat  aceiie  the  meek  and  mild  Biauca  ihowa  ahe  ia  not  without  a  apice  of 
•elf-will.     Tbe  play  inculcatea  a  fine  moral  leaaon,  which  ia  not  alwaya  taken  aa  it  abould  be. 

"  £ver7  one,  who  baa  a  true  reliih  for  genuine  humour,  muat  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  Shakespeare'*  con- 
tmoatioD  of  thii  Interlude  of  Sly,  ■  who  u  indeed  of  kiu  to  Saocho  Fauia.'  We  tbink,  with  Hazlitt,  '  the  charac- 
ter of  Slyt  and  the  remarks  with  which  he  aiccompenies  the  play,  as  good  as  the  plaj  itself,'  " 

Aa  thii  play  waa  not  printed  during  the  •athor'a  life,  bat  appeared  fint  In  the  folio  of  1623,  there  are  no  clash- 
ing Tuioo*  reading!,  other  than  such  aa  hare  bean  proposed  to  oomot  wme  evident  or  prababls  miaprinla,  which 
■TB  neither  veij  groM  or  nq^Deroui. 


_(y.  No,  not  a  denier.     Go.  by  S.  Jeronimj', 
%  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  wanii  thee. 

Hoil.  1  know  my  remedy  ;  I  muit  go  fetch  the 

^rd-borough.  [Eiit. 

Sly.  Thiid.  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  an- 

xter  him  by  law.     I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy :  let 

Um  come,  and  kindly. 

[Lie*  down  tm  Ihe  ground,  and  falU  adeep. 
Wind  honu.     Enter  a  Lord  from  Hunting,  vilh 

Huntsnun  and  SemanU. 
[jnd.  HunUman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
boDuda : 
Btacb  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  U  embou'd. 
And  couple  Clowder  niih  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Sav'it  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
\t  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
[would  not  loae  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 
1  Hun.    Why,   Belman   is   as   good  as  he,  my 
lord; 
He  cried  apon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dulleal  seen! : 
Truat  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 


Lord-  Tbou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  m  deet. 
I  would  ealeem  hitn  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all : 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lard.  What's  here?  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?     See. 
doth  he  breathe  T 

2  ^un.   He   breathes,  my  lord.      Were  he  not 

warm'd  »itb  ate, 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lord.  O,  monstrous  beast  I  how  like  a  swine  he 

ties. 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image ! 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  druokeu  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rinf;s  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  aitendanta  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forset  himselfT 

1  Hun.  Beliere   me,    lord,   I   think   he   cannot 

choose. 

2  ^un.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when 

Tiord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dieam,  or  wttrthless 
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Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest. 

Carry  him  gently  to  mv  fairest  chamber, 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures ; 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 

And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 

And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 

Say, — What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason, 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrewed  with  flowers; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

And  say, — Will't  please  your  lordship  cool  your 

hands  ? 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse. 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease. 
Persuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is — ,  say,  that  he  dreamst 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs: 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

1  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  will  play  our 

part, 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  up  j^ently,  and  to  bed  with  him. 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes.— 

[Sly  15  borne  out.    A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds: — 

[  Exit  Servant. 
'  Belike,  some  nolile  gentleman,  that  means, 
^  Travelling  some  journey,  to  rc|K)se  him  here.— 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Scrv.  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Pljiyers  that  offer  service  lo  your  lordship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  PLayen. 

Now,  fellows,  you  arc  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 
Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  ? 

2  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our 

duty- 
Lore?.  With  all  my  heart. — This  fellow  I  re- 
member. 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son : — 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well. 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed. 

1  Play.  I  think,  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour 

means. 
Lord.  'Tis  very  true :  thou  didst  it  excellent. 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time. 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night ; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties. 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  smile  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  we  can  contain  our- 
selves. 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 
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Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  butteiy. 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  dhem  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.— 

[Exeunt  Servant  and  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew  my  paget 

[2b  a  Servant 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber; 
And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisance : 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love, 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords  by  them  accomplished : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy; 
And  say,— What  is't  your  honour  will  command. 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  hiunble  wife 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  templing  kisses, 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy 'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health, 
Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar. 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift. 
Which,  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd. 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 
See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst: 
Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions. 

[Exit  ServanL 
I  know,  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace. 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband, 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter, 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I'll  in  to  counsel  them :  hnply,  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen. 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— j4  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord^s  House. 

Sly  is  discovered^  toilh  Attendants;  some  with  ap- 
parel, others  with  bason,  exoer,  and  appurtenances. 
Enter  Lord,  dressed  like  a  Servant. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup 

of  sack  ? 

2  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  honour  taste  of  these 

conserves  ? 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to- 

day? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophcro  Sly ;  call  not  me  honour, 
nor  lordship :  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if 
you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of 
beef.  Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll  wear,  for  I 
have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  stock- 
ings than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet ;  nay, 
sometime,  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as 
my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your 
honour ! 
O !  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem. 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What!  would  you  make  me  mad?  Am 
not  i  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton- 
heath;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by 
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present  proftM) 

ihe  fat  ftlewife 

■be  saj  I  am  not  foarteen  pence  od  the  tcore  for 

sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingeal  knave  in 

ChnsieDdam.  Whal!  IamnotbeHtrau);ht.  Here's — 

1  Serv.  O !  thb  it  ii  thai  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

3  S^rv.  O '.  Ebia  it  is  that  makes  your  aerraiat* 

Lord.  Ueuce  come*  it  that  your  kiadred  shnn 
50ur  bouse, 


I  As  bealen  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

,  O,  noble  lord  !  belhink  thee  of  thy  birth; 
Call  boiue  (by  ancient  thougfau  from  bantshroeDt, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreanu. 

'  Look  how  thy  serrants  do  attend  on  thee, 

I  Each  in  hii  office  ready  at  thy  beck  i 

Wilt  thou  have  music  1  hark !  ApoUo  plays, 

[Muiic. 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 

II  Or  wilt  thou  sleep !  we'll  have  thee  to  a  conch. 


Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  porpoae  trimm'd  up  for  Seminmis. 
Say  thou  wilt  walk,  we  will  bestrew  ihe  ground : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride,  thy  horses  shall  be  Irapp'd, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl- 
I>a«t  tboa  love  hawkingi  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark  :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  1 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 
1  SerT.  Say  thou  wilt  course,  thy  greyhounds 

Aa  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

a  .Serf.  Dost  thou   love  pictures?  we  will  fetch 
tbee  straight 
Adonia  painted  by  a  runnine  brook. 
And  Cylherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We'U  show  thee  Id  as  she  was  a  maid. 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpiis'd. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Sert).  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny 

Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swenr  she  bleeds ; 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lard.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady,  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Sen.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  bath  shed  for 
thee. 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lorely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world; 
And  yet  she  ia  inferior  to  none. 


Sly.  Am  1  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  1 
Or  do  I  dream?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now? 
1  do  not  sleep;  I  see.  1  hear,  I  speak : 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  1  feel  soft  tlung*. — 
U|)on  my  life,  1  am  a  lord,  indeed. 
And  not  a  linker,  nor  Christopher  Sly.— 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

3  Strv.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash 
your  hands  ? 

[ServanU  present  an  eicer,  baton,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are! 
These  lifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream. 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

Sli/.  These  lifieeu  years !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly 

But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  lime  ? 

1  Serv.  O '.  yes,  my  lord,  but  very  idle  words  ;— 
For  thoueh  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Vet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door. 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leel. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

Sty.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no 
such  maid. 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  yon  have  reckon'd  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  NoWiLordbethankedformygnoduneDds! 
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iNDDcrion. 

All.  Amen. 

Sly-  1  thnnk  thee ;  thoa  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 
Enter  llie  Page,  at  a  Lady,  anl\  AUendanU. 
Page.  How  fare*  my  noble  lord? 
Sly-  Marry,  I  fare  wel) ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife? 

Page-  Here,  Doble  lord:  whatiathy  will  with  her  1 
Sljf.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  bns- 

My  men  should  call  me  lord :  1  am  yotir  good-man. 

Page.  My  husband  and  mj  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly-  I  know  it  well.— What  must  I  call  herT 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam? 

Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else :  io  lorda  call 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd. 
And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  and  more. 

Page-  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly-   'Tis  much. — Servants,   leave  me  and  her 

Hadam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
Te  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or  if  not  bo,  until  the  sun  be  set. 
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For  yoor  phyucians  have  expressly  charg'd. 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  shoald  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed. 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

ily.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  to 


Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Your  honour's  playen,  heating  your  uneDd- 

Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy; 

For  BO  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet, 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  Mood, 

And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frens* : 

Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 

And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 

Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthen  life. 

Sly.  Many.  I  will  let  tbem  play  K.  Is  not  a 
commonty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  lambling- 
trick? 

Page.  No,  my  good  loid :  it  ia  more  jdesaing 
stuff. 

Sly.  What,  household  atuff  ? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see 't.    Come,  madun  wife,  A 
by  my  Hde, 
And  let  the  world  slip:  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger. 


Seine  I.— Psdna.    A  Pu&fte  Piatt. 
EttUr  LucENTio  and  Tbahio. 
Lue.  Tnnio,  since,  for  the  great  detire  I  had 
To  MC  (air  P*dna,  nurserjr  of  arts, 
I  am  anrr'd  for  fraitfnl  Lombmdj, 
The  piearant  garden  of  greal  Iluj; 
And,  bj  m^  fither'a  lore  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
Whta  nil  good  wiD,  and  thj  good  company, 
Hy  tnuty  Mrraat,  well  appro* *d  in  all, 
He*«  let  oa  breathe,  and  haply  inatitate 
A  cowM  of  leaniiDg,  and  ingenwna  itodiea. 
Piaa,  renowned  far  grafe  ciiiseiu, 
Oafe  me  my  being(  and  my  father,  ffrit 
A  mercbant  of  great  baffle  throagh  the  worid. 


Vincentio'a  come  of  the  Benlirolii. 
Vincentio'a  aon.  brought  up  in  Floience, 
It  shall  become,  to  aerve  all  hopes  conceiT'd, 
To  deck  hi»  fortune  with  his  viitnoua  dredi: 
And  therefore,  Tnioio,  for  the  time,  I  study 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  thai  treats  of  happinea 
By  rirtue  specially  to  be  acfaiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind;  for  I  hare  Pisn  left. 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  be  that  leave* 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  I  he  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 
TVa.  Me  perdonalo,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  aHected  as  yourself, 
Glad  that  yon  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
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SCENE  1. 


To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy : 

Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 

This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 

Let*s  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethicks, 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjurM. 

Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk : 

Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you : 

The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 

Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :-^ 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness, 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile :  what  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enter  Baptista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gremio, 
and  Hortemsio.  Lucentio  and  Tranio  stand 
aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know ; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter, 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder. 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Ore.  To  cart  her  rather:  she's  too  rough  for 
me.^ 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

KaUi.  [To  Bap.]  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hor.  Mates,  maid!    how  mean  you  that?    no 
mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath,  V  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear : 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Har.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us! 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord  ! 

TVa.  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward : 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour,  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio ! 

Tra.  Well  said,  master :  mum !  and  gaze  your 
fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said,^Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  ray  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye,^-an  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent.^ 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books,  and  instruments,  shall  be  my  company. 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  may'st  hear  Minerva 
speak. 

Hot.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ? 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Ore.  Why,  will  vou  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
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And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resolved. — 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [Exit  Bianca. 

And  for  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you*  Hortensio, 
Or  signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 
And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay. 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.   [Eril. 

Kalh.  Why,  and  I  trust,  I  may  go  too ;  may  I  not  ? 
What !  shall  I  be  appointed  hours,  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?    Ha ! 

[Exit. 

Ore.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam :  your  gifls 
are  so  good,  here's  none  will  hold  you.  Their 
love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow 
our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out :  our  cake's 
dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell : — ^yet,  for  the  love 
I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means 
light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  de- 
lights, I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

Hot.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio :  but  a  word,  I 
pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet 
never  brook'd  parte,  know  now  upon  advice,  it 
toucheth  us  both,  that  we  may  yet  again  have  ac- 
cess to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy  rivals  in 
Bianca's  love,  to  labour  and  effect  one  thing 
'specially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hor.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sbter. 

Gre.  A  husbapd  !  a  devil. 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very 
a  fooi  as  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio!  though  it  pass  your  pa- 
tience, and  mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why, 
man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man 
could  light  on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults, 
and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition,^to  be  whipped  at  the 
high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in 
rotten  apples.  But,  come;  since  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly 
maintained,  till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  hus- 
band, and  then  have  to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca  ! — 
Happy  man  be  his  dole !  He  that  runs  fastest  gets 
the  ring.     How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him 
the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her, 
and  rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

[Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 

TVa.  [Advancing.]    1  pray,  sir,  tell  me,  is   it 
possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O,  Tranio !  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness ; 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was,— 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine ;  I  perish,  Tranio, 
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If  I  achieTe  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  Icnow  thou  canst : 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

TVo.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  loTe  have  touched  you,  nought  remains  but  so,^ 
Rtditne  U  captwn,  quam  queas  minimo. 

Lue.  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward :  this  contents ; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsePs  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  look*d  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  mark*d  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc,  O !  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face. 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 
That  made  great  Jotc  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss*d  the  Cretan  strand. 

7Va.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark*d  you  not,  how 
her  sister 
B^an  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air: 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  *tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his 
trance.^ 
1  pray,  awake,  sir :  if  yon  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.     Thus  it 

stands : 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew*d  her  up. 
Because  she  will  not  be  annoy*d  with  suitors. 

Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  ii^et  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  ? 

Tra,  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Luc,  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra,  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

lAic.  It  is :  may  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part. 
And  be  in  Padua,  here,  Vincentio's  son ; 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Basta ;  content  thee ;  for  I  have  it  fhU. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house. 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces, 
For  man,  or  master:  then,  it  follows  thus; 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should. 
I  wUI  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee, 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.     [  They  exchange  habits. 
In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ; 
**  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  be. 
Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  sense,) 
1  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves. 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 


Enter  Bioit dello. 

Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  ^uu 
been? 
Bion,  Where  have  I  been  ?     Nay,  how  now  / 
where  are  you  ? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clotlu>s, 
Or  you  stol'n  his,  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news  1 

Luc,  Sirrah,  come  hither :  'tis  no  time  to  jest. 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio,  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  (or  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kiird  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life. 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion.  I,  sir  ?  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc,  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth : 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion,  The  better  for  him ;  'would  I  were  so  too ! 
Tra.  So  would  I^  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after. 
That  Lucentio,  indeed,  had  Baptista's  youngest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,  I 

advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of 

companies : 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master^  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let's  go.^ 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  if  thou  ask  me 

why, 
SufYiceth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

[Ereunl. 
1  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod;  you  do  not  mind  the 

play. 
Sly.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne,  do  I.     A  good  matter, 
surely :  comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 
Page.  My  lord,  'lis  but  begun. 
Sly.  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady  ;  'would  'twere  done ! 

Scene  II.— The  Same.  Before  Horten sio's  House. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all. 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  bis  house.— 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio !  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir!    whom  should  I  knock?    is 
there  any  man  has  rehused  your  worship  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Chu.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what  am  I, 
sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate ; 
And  rap  me  well,  or  Til  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Crru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome. — I  should 
knock  you  first. 
And  then  T  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be  ? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it : 
I'll  try  how  you  can  sol^fa^  and  sing  it. 

[He  wrings  Grumio  by  Oie  ears. 

Chu.  Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  sirrah !  vil- 
lain! 
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Ettkr  Ho&TBHSio. 

Hmr.  How  now!  what'a  the  matter T — Mj  old 
frisnd  Qramio,  and  mj'  good  fmod  Petruchjo '. — 
How  do  you  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Sisoior  Hortensia,  come  >oii  to  part  the  fray? 
Con  tutto  tl  core  ben  tnnato,  may  1  say. 

Hot.  AUa  noitra  rata  ben  venuio,  taotlo  honorato 
tignior  mio  Pelruckio, 
Rise,  Gnimio,  rise :  we  will  compound  thia  quarrel. 

Gtv.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  tir,  what  he  'leges  in 
Latio. — If  thta  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave 
hia  aerrice, — looL  you,  air, — he  bid  me  knock  him, 
■nd  rap  him  aoundly,  air :  well,  was  it  fit  for  a  ser- 
vant to  lue  his  master  so;  being,  |)erbapa,  (for 
aught  I  see,)  two  and  thirty, — a  pip  oul  1 
Whom,  'would  to  Qod,  I  had  well  hnack'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worat. 

Pet.  A  senseless  vilUb  ! — Good  Horietuio, 
I  bade  the  r^c»l  knock  npoo  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Om.  Knock  at  (he  gate? — O  heavens!  Spake 
you  oot  these  words  plain, — "Sirrah,  knock  me 
liere;  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me 
•oandlyl"  Aud  come  you  now  with  knocking  at 
the  gate? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  yon. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  patience :  I  am  Qrumio's  pledge. 
Why  this?  a  heavy  chance  'twim  him  and  you; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  tervant  Qrumio. 
Aod  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua,  here,  from  old  Veronal 


Pet.  Such  wind  u  acaBen  yooug  meu  through 


the 


orid, 


To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  growa,  but^  a  few. 
Slgnior  Horieosio,  thus  it  stands  with  me: 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd. 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may. 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  aud  goods  at  home, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  shall  1  then  come  roundly  t» 
thee. 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  UI-favoaT'd  wife  ! 
Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  couneel; 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich : — but  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend. 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Slgnior  Horlenaio, 'twixt  such  friends  aawc 
Few  words  suffice,;  and  therefore  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  k>ve. 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curat  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xaniippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Alfectioa's  edge  in  me.     Were  she  aa  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua, 
If  wealthily,  then  bapfnly  iu  Padua. 

Om.  Nay,  look  you,  ur,  he  tells  you  flatly  what 
his  mind  is :  why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry 
bira  to  a  poppet,  or  an  ^let-baby ;  or  an  old  trot 
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with  no'er  ■  tooth  ia  her  head,  though  the  have  as 
maoy  diseases  as  two  and  liftj  horses.  Why,  no- 
thioE  cornea  amiss,  so  money  come*  withal. 

our.  Petrnchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  ihui  far  in, 
I  will  continue  (hat  1  broach'd  in  jest. 
1  can,  Petrnchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  youug,  and  beauteons ; 
Broaghl  up,  ai  l>e«t  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faulu  enough. 
Is,  that  she  is  intolerable  curst, 
And  shrewd,  aod  froward;  so  beyond  all  measure, 
That,  were  roy  (tale  far  worser  than  it  ia, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

PeL  Hortenaio,  peace !  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
eAect.— 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  econgh. 
For  I  will  board  ber,  though  she  chide  as  loud 


As  thunder,  when  the  clnods  in  autumn  crack. 

Hot.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
Ad  atliible  and  courteous  gentlemau : 
Her  name  is  Kalharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tODgDe. 

Pel.  1  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  ber. 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Horiensio,  till  1  see  her; 
Atid  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  yoD. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  fiist  encounter, 
Unleas  yon  will  accompauy  me  thither. 

Uru.  1  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  hu- 
mour lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  linew  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little 
good  upon  him.    She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half 


begin  (I 


:,  he'U  nul 


so ;  why,  that's  noituDg :  » 

hi*  rope-tricka.    I'll  tell 


yon  what,  Mr,^4ii  she  stand  hun  but  a  little,  he 
will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her 
with  it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see 
trithal  than  a  cat.     You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hot.  Tarry,  Pelnichio,  I  must  go  with  thee, 
For  in  Baptiaia's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  Uie  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold, 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Biauca, 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  mora 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  ray  love ; 
Suppoaing  it  a  chiug  impossible. 
For  those  defects  1  have  before  reheais'd, 
That  ever  Kathariua  will  be  woo'd : 
TbNcfore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 
That  none  shall  have  access  unio  Bianca, 
1^1  Katharine  the  eutst  have  got  a  husband. 

Chit.  Katharine  the  curat ! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Ibr.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petrnchio  do  me  grace, 
Aitd  <iSae  me,  disgtiit'dln  sober  robes, 
To  oM  Baptista  as  a  school-master 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca; 
That  M  I  may  bj  (his  derice,  at  least 


Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And  unsuspected  court  ber  by  herself. 

Enter   GaEHio,   and   Lucertio   ditgwed,  mA 
books  under  hi*  arm. 

Otu.  Here's  no  knavery !  See,  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together! 
Master,  master,  look  about  you :  who  goes  there?  ha! 

Hot.  Peace,  Grumio :  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love. 
Petrnchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Qrv.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amoroiiB! 

{ThtyTe&n. 

QTt.  O!  very  well;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bouDd : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand. 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her. 
You  understand  me. — Over  and  beside 
SignioT  Baptista'*  liberality, 

I'll  mend  it  with  a  largeu. — Take  your  papers,  tixii 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd. 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfbme  itseli^ 
To  whom,  they  go.    What  will  you  read  to  herT 

£«e.  Wbale'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  yoa, 
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As  for  my  patron,  stand  you  so  assured, 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre,  O,  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Oru.  O,  this  woodcock !  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet,  Peace,  sirrah! 

Hor,  Grumio,  mum! — [Coming forward,] — God 
save  you,  signior  Gremio  I 

Crre»  And  you  are  well  met,  signior  Hortensio. 
Trow  you,  whither  I   am   going? — To  Baptista 

Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour. 
Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry, 
And  other  books,^good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hor.  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promisM  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress : 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belovM  of  me. 

Che.  Belov'd  of  me,  and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hor.  Gremio,  *tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love. 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
ru  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well.— 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults? 

Pet.  I  know,  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  barm. 

Gre.  No,say*stmeso,friend?  What  country  man? 

Pet.  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O I  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange ; 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  o'  God's  name : 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat? 

Pet.  Will  I  live? 

Crru.  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff' d  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets*  clang  ? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush !  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hark. 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

Hor.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributors. 
And  bear  bis  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 

Gru.  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

Enter  Tran  io,  bravely  apparelled ;  and  Biondello. 

.    Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !  If  I  may  be  bold, 
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Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters : — is*t 
he  you  mean? 

JVa.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Chre.  Hark  you,  sir :  you  mean  not  her  to— 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir :  what  have  you 
to  do? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.  I   love  no   chiders,  sir.— Biondello,   let's 
away. 

Luc.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [Aside. 

Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go. 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea,  or  no  ? 

TVa.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.  No ;  if  without  more  words  you  will  get 
you  hence. 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me,  as  for  you  ? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know. 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 

Hor.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 

TVa.  Softly,  my  masters !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right ;  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown. 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then,  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have. 
And  so  she  shall.     Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Chre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head :  I  know,  he'll  prove  a 
jade. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  ? 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two, 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules, 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me ;  insooth, 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  ke^ps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed ; 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  seek. 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,  whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive >; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 

TVa.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
And  auaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law. 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.  Bion.  O,  excellent  motion !    Fellows,  let*8 
begone. 

Hor.  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so.— 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  benvenuto,        [Eaxunl. 


Enltr  Katsakitia  and  Biakca. 

Stan.  Good   (later,  wrong  me   not,   nor  wrong 
yonnelf 
To  make  a  bondmaid,  and  a  slave  of  me. 
That  I  dudain :  but  for  these  other  goods, 
Unbind  mj  hand*  I'll  put  thera  off  myself, 
Vea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat; 
Or  what  jou  will  command  me  will  I  do. 
So  well  1  know  my  duty  to  my  eldera. 

Kalk.  Of  all  thy  initora,  here  1  charge  thee,  tel) 
Whom  thou  lov'it  beat:  see  thou  disiemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  Mter,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  thai  apeeial  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Katii.  Minion,  (boa  liest.     Is't  not  Hortensio  ? 

Bian.  If  you  affect  him,  aieier,  here  I  swear, 
111  plead  for  you  myaelf,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

KaOi.  Oi  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more : 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.   Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  t 
Nay  then,  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive, 
You  have  bat  jested  with  me  all  this  while. 
1  pr']rthee,  aister  Kale,  nn^e  my  hands. 

KolA.  If  that  be  jest,  then  al)  the  rest  was  so. 

{StriktM  her. 

Enter  Baptist  a. 
Bap.   Why.  bow  now,  dame !    whence   grows 
tbi>  insolence  T — 
Bianca,  stand  aside : — poor  girl !  she  weeps.^ 
Oo  plv  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her. — 
Tor  shame,  thou  bilding  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Vhydostthouivrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word? 
Kaik.  HersilencB  flouts  roe,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd, 

[Fliu  after  Biasca. 
Bap.  What  1  in  my  sight  T — Bianca,  get  thee  iu. 

[ErifBlAKCA. 

Kalh.  What!    will  you  not  suffer  me?     Nay, 

She  is  yonr  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband  i 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day, 
Aitd  lor  your  love  to  her  lead  apes  in  hpll. 


['alk  not  lo  me:  I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 
[111  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge. 

\Enl  KATHAiiint 
Bap.  Was  ever  geotleman  thus  griev'd  as  II 
lut  who  comes  here  ! 


o  bearing  a  lute  and 


',  neighbour  Bapiista. 
r,   neighbour  Oremlo. 


Ood 


Pray,  have  yon  not  a 


Ore.  Good-mo 

Bap.  Qood-mc 
save  you.  gentlemen ! 

Pel.  And  you,  good  ■ 
daughter, 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair,  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.  1  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Kalharioa. 

G^.  You  are  too  blunt :  go  lo  it  orderly. 

Pel.  You  wrong  me,  aignior  Gremio :  give  me 

1  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 

That,  heariog  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit. 

Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty. 

Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour. 

Am  bold  lo  show  myself  a  forward  guest 

Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 

Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 

And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 

I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Preientiitg  Hobtemsio. 
Cunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant. 
Accept  of  him.  or  else  you  do  me  wrong : 
His  name  is  Licio,  bom  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir,  and  he,  for  your  good 

But  for  mj  dau|:hter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  (he  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see,  you  do  oat  mean  lo  part  with  her. 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence   are  you,  air  ?    what  may  I  call  your 
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Bap.  I  know  him  well ;  you  are  welcome  for  his 
sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Pelruchio,  I  pray, 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too. 
Backare :  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O!    pardon  me,  signior  Gremio;  I  would 
fain  be  doing. 

Ch-e.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your 
wooing. — 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure 
of  it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that 
have  been  more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any, 
I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young  scholar,  [Pre- 
senting  Ldcentic]  that  hath  been  long  studying 
at  Rheims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages,  as  the  other  in  music  and  mathematics. 
His  name  is  Cambio  :  pray  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio :  wel- 
come, good  Cambio. — But,  gentle  sir,  [  To  Tranio.] 
methinks,  you  walk  like  a  stranger:  may  I  be  so 
bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  resi : 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name?  ofwhence,  Ipray  ? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa  :  by  report 
I  know  him  well.     You  are  very  welcome,  sir.^ 
Take  you  [To  Hor.I  the  lute,  and  you  [To  Luc] 

the  set  of  books ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla,  within ! 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both. 
These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  well. 
[Exit  Servant,  tcith  Hortensio,  Lucentio, 
and  BiorfDELLo. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 
And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  parsing  welcome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste. 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him,  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  have  betterM  rather  than  decreased : 
Then,  tell  me, — if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands, 
And  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry.  Til  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me, 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtainM, 
That  is,  her  love  ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you.  father, 
T  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
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And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 
Though  httle  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all ; 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me, 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  niay'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thj 
sjjeed ! 
But  be  thou  arm*d  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;    as  mountains  are  for 
winds. 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually 

Re-enter  Hortensio,  with  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend !  why  dost  thou  look 
so  pale  ? 

Hor.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mu- 
sician ? 

Hor.  I  think,  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the 
lute? 

Hor.  Why  no,  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets. 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering. 
When,  with  a  most  impatient,  devilish  spirit, 
"Frets,  call  you  these?"  quoth  she:  "Til  fume 

with  them :" 
And  with  that  word  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory  looking  through  the  lute, 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler. 
And  twangling  Jack;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 
As  had  she  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ! 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with   me,  and  be  not  so  dis- 
comfited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns.— 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us. 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, 

[Exeunt  Baptista,  Gremio,  Trahio, 
and  HoRTENSio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  mil ;  why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain. 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  she  frown ;  I'll  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew: 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 
And  say,  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks. 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married.— 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Good-morrow,  Kate,  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 
Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard 
of  hearing: 
They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 
Pet.  You  lie,  m  faith ;  for  you  are  call'd  plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom; 
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of  Kate-Hxil,  my  luper-daioty  Kate,  I 

aiolies  lae  all  cal«s  ;  aod  thererore,  Kate,         ' 
Ibia  of  me.  Kale  ot  my  coaMilatioa; — 
ng  thy  lulldnew  piais'd  in  every  lown, 
virtues  >poke  of,  and  thy  beauty  lOUDded,         i 
iot  so  deeply  a*  to  thee  beloDgi,  < 

If  am  mov'd  to  woo  tbee  for  my  wife.  | 

Ih.  MoT'd !  ID  good  time :  lei  him  that  mov'd 

you  bilher, 
ive  you  hence.     1  knew  you  at  ibe  first, 
were  a  moveable. 

!.  Why,  irbal'ii  a  moveable  T 

A.  Ajoint-ilool. 

Thoa  hut  hii  ii :  come,  iit  on  me. 
A.  Asaea  are  made  to  bear,  and  »a  are  you. 


Ptl.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kalh.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  yoa  mean. 

Pet,  Alas,  good  Kale  !  I  will  not  burden  thee  ; 
for, -knowing  thee  lo  be  but  youug  and  light, — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch. 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  sbould  be. 

Pfl.  Should  be  I  should  ?  bus— 

Kalh.  Well  la'en,  and  like  a  bnnziird. 

Ptt.  O,  stovr-wing'd  lunle !  shall  ■  buzzard  lake 
thee! 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  busEard. 

Ftt.  Come,  come,  you  wasp;  i'faitfa,  you  are  too 
aoary. 

Kalh.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

P't.  M  V  remedy  is,  tlieu,  to  pluck  it  out. 


h.    Aj,   if  Ibe   fool  could  lind  it  where  it 


I  where  a  wasp  does  n 


taU. 


In  bis  tongue. 

Whose  tongue  ? 
h.  Yours,  if  you  talk  oftails;  and  so  farewell. 
What!  witb  my  tongue  in  your  tail?  nay, 
come  again : 
Kate,  I  am  a  gentlemaa. 
h.  That  I'll  try. 

[Striking  him. 
T  swear  I'll  culf  yuu.  if  you  strike  again, 
k.  So  mny  you  lose  your  arms : 
I  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman, 
'  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

A  herald,  Kate  ?     O !  put  me  in  ihy  books. 
h.  What  is  your  crest  1  n  coxcomb  T 

A  combtesB  cock,  so  Kale  will  be  my  hen. 
h.  No  cock  of  mine:    you  crow  too  like  a 


Pet.  Nay,  come.  Kale,  come;  joii  niu»t  noi  look 

Kalh.  Ii  is  my  fashion  when  I  tee  a  crab. 

Pel.  Why,  here's  no  crab,  and  therefore  look  mil 

Kalh.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pel.  Then  shnw  il  me. 

Kalh.  Had  I  a  glass,  1  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  facel 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  loo  young  for 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 
Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  nol. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sootb,  you  'scape 

Kalh.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry :  let  me  go. 

Pel.  No,  not  a  whit ;  1  find  you  passing  gentle. 

'Twas  lold  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen. 

And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 

For  thon  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous, 
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But  slow  in  speech,   yet   sweet   as  spriDg-time 

flowers. 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bile  the  Up,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 
O,  slanderous  world !  Kate,  Uke  the  hazel-twig. 
Is  straight,  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O !  let  roe  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet*  Did  evet  Dian  so  become  a  grove. 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait? 
O !   be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate, 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful. 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Katfi.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kadi.  Yes ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.   Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy 
bed. 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 
Thus  in  plain  terms : — ^your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  *greed  on. 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now*,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty. 
Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well, 
Thou  must  be -married  to  no  man  but  me: 
For  I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now,  signior  Petruchio.  how  speed  you 
with  my  daughter? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine!  in 
your  dumps? 

Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter  ?  now,  I  promise  you, 
You  have  show*d  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus : — ^yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talkM  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her. 
If  she  be  curst,  it  b  for  policy. 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity ; 
And  to  conclude,^we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Ore.  Hark,  Petruchio :  she  says,  she'll  see  thee 
hang'd  first. 

7Va.  Is  this  your  speeding  ?  nay  then,  good  night 
our  part. 

Pet.  Be  patient,   gentlemen;    I  choose  her  for 
myself: 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
1  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me.     O,  the  kindest  Kate ! 
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She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O !  you  are  novices :  'tis  a  world  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew.— 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice; 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day.^ 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  but  give  me  your 
hands : 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio !  'tis  a  match. 

Che.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we :  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wi^,  and  gentlemen,  adieu. 
I  will  to  Venice;  Sunday  comes  apace. 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And,  kiss  me  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharina,  severally. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clappM  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's 
part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

7Va.  'Twas  a  commodity  lav  fretting  by  you : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perisn  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is— quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch.— 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter. 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  1. 

Tra.  Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fiy. 

Skipper,  stand  back :  'tis  age,  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisbeth. 

Bap.   Content  you,  gentlemen;    I'll  compound 
this  strife : 
'Tis  deeds,  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower, 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold : 
Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivoiy  coffers  I  have  stufT'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work» 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail. 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow  this  is  hers. 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That "  only"  came  well  in. — Sir,  list  to  me : 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good. 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land ! 
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1  amounts  not  to  ao  much  ia  aJ] : 
e  ahall  have;   beiides  an  ar^otj, 
iw  is  lying  in  Maneilles'  road.— 
save  I  cbok'd  you  with  an  argoty  ? 
Gremio,  'tii  knowD,  my  father  hath  no  leas 
iree  great  argosies,  besides  two  galHasses, 
elve  tight  galleys :  these  J  will  assure  her, 
ice  as  much,  vhale'er  thou  ofTer'st  next- 
Nay,  I  have  ofler'd  all,  t  have  no  more; 
!  can  have  no  mote  than  all  I  have;— 
ike  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 
Why,  then,  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the 

r  firm  promise  :  Oremio  is  oul-vied. 
I  must  confess,  your  offer  is  the  best: 
[  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 

ihould  die  before  him,  tvhere's  her  dower? 

That's  but  a  cavil;  he  is  okl,  I  young. 
And  may  not  young  men  die,  u  well  as  old  ? 

Well,  gentlemen. 


I  am  thus  resolv'd. — On  Sunday  iKxt,  yon  know. 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married  '■ 
Now,  on  (he  Sunday  followiiig  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremk) : 
And  so  1  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

[Exit. 

Ore.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.  Nowlfear  thee  not: 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  tbee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age, 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tul!  a  toy  ! 
Ad  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.      [Eiit. 

TVa.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide  ! 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good ; — 
I  see  no  reason,  bnt  suppos'd  Lucemio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — snppos'd  Vincentio; 
And  that's  a  wonder:  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 
[Eril. 


Sce:<K 


—A  Room  in  B. 


Enter  Luce.tTio,  HoaTEnsio,  and  BtANcA. 

Luc.  FiddEer,  forbear;  you  grow  loo  forwan],  air- 
Have  yon  Ro  soon  forgot  the  eolertainment 
Her  sister  KalLarine  welcom'd  you  withal  T 

Hor.  But,  wmtigling  pedaot,  this  ia 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmotiy : 
Then,  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative; 
And  when  in  music  He  have  spent  ao  hour. 
Your  lec;iure  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Lue.  I'reposterous  ass,  that  never  reatJ  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordaia'd! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man. 
After  hia  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And  while  I  pause  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sinah,  1  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian.   Why,  )i;eDtlemeD,youdo  me  double  wrong. 
To  Btiive  for  that  which  reaieth  in  my  choice. 
I  am  DO  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools; 
I'U  not  b«  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down: — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles; 
H»  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 

Lue.  Thatwill  be  never:— tune  fourinstrument. 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last! 

Lue.   Here,  madam  ; 

Hacihat Simm» :  hie  ttl  SixeiaUUui; 
Hie  tlelerat  Priami  regia  eeUa  lenu. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Lue.  Hoc  that,  as  I  lold  you  before, — Si«uA$,  I 
am  Lucentio, — hieeit,  son  unloVinceulioof  Pisa, — 
Si^eia  UUia,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love ; — Hu 
tUttrat,  and  that  Lucentio  thai  comes  a  wooing,— 
Priami,  is  my  man  Tranio,  regia,  bearing  my  port, — 
cetia  tenii,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon. 

Hor.   [Returning.'^  Madam,  my  instrument's  in 

Bian.  Let 'shear.  [HoKTEiisin  p{iiy«. 

O  fie !  the  treble  jara. 
Lue.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 
Biait.  Now  let  me  se«  if  1  can  coDitrUB  it :  Hoe 
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Haute.  [|  ibai  Simoig,  I  know  you  nal; — hk  at  Sigeia  tttiai. 

I  trust  you  not; — Hie tUteral  Priami,  lake  heed 
he  hear  as  not ; — re^'a,  presume  nnt ; — ceUa  senu, 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hot.  The  base  ta  inght ;  'tia  the  base  knave  that 

How  liery  and  forward  our  pedant  is! 

Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 

PedoKule,  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistnut. 

Luc.  Mistrust  it  not;  for,  sure,  jEacides 
Was  Ajax,  call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  1  promise 

I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest.— Now,  Licio,  to  you. — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor.   [7b  LrcENTio.]   Yon  may  go  walk,  and 
give  me  leave  awhile: 
My  lessons  make  no  mnaic  in  three  parts. 

Lue.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?    [Anidt.]    Well,  1 

And  watch  withal;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd. 
Our  line  musician  groweih  amoroua. 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  toni;h  the  instrument. 
To  learti  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudimenta  of  art; 
To  leach  yon  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  etTectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade: 
And  there  it  ia  iti  writing  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  "Wbj,  I  am  paat  my  eamul  long  ago. 

Hot.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  [Reade.]  Gamut  /  ant,  the  grmmd  of  all 

A  re,  to  plead  Horteraio'i  patnon ; 
B  mi.  Bianfa.  lake  him  for  Ay  lord, 
C  Taut,  that  bxet  irifA  all  affectiim: 
D  sol  re,  one  clif,  tim  nota  have  /: 
E  la  mi.  ihow  jnjy,  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this  gamut  ?  tut !   I  like  it  not : 
Old  faahious  please  me  best :  I  am  not  to  nice. 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  ii 
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SCK'VK  If. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  pmys  you  leave  your 
books, 
V.nd  help  to  dress  your  sister*s  chamber  up: 
if  ou  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both :  I  must  be 
gone.  \^Exeuni  Bianca  and  Servant, 

Luc,  *  Faith,  mistress,  then  1  have  no  cause  to 
stay.  [Exit. 

Hor,  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant : 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love.^ 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale, 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  1  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

[Exit. 

Scene  H. — The  Same.    Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Katharina, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants, 

Bap,  Signior  Lucentio,  this  is  the  'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  Uie  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine :  I  must,  forsooth,  be 
forc'd 
To  give  ray  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart. 
Unto  a  mad -brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen ; 
Who  woo*d  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour ; 
And  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 
Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife. 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too. 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest. 

KaOi,  Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him 
though ! 

[Exit,  iveeping^  followed  by  Bianca,  and  others. 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep, 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  Master,  master .'  old  news,  and  such  news 
as  you  never  heard  of! 

bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming  ? 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  ? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 
there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what  to  thine  old  news? 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat, 
and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice 


turned  ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced;  an  old  rusty  sword 
ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt, 
and  chapeless ;  with  two  broken  points :  his  horse 
hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of 
no  kindred :  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders, 
and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine ;  troubled  with  the 
lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  wind- 
galls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows, 
past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  stag- 
gers, begnawn  with  the  bots ;  swayed  in  the  back, 
and  shoulder-shotten ;  ne'er-lejjged  before,  and  with 
a  half-cheeked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  lea- 
ther ;  which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired 
with  knots :  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a  wo- 
man's crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for 
her  name  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and 
there  pieced  with  packthread. 

Bap,  Who  comes  with  him? 

Bion,  O,  sir !  his  lackey,  for  all  the  worid  capa- 
risoned like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one 
leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered 
with  a  red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and  ''  the  hu- 
mour of  forty  fancies"  pricked  in't  for  a  feather:  a 
monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a 
Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

7Va.  'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this 
fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap,  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

Bion,  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir;  1  say,  his  horse  comes,  with  him 
on  his  back. 

Bap,  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy, 

I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one. 
And  yet  not  many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet,  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who  is  at 
home  ? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd. 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet,  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate?  where  is  my  lovely  bride ?^ 
How  does   my  father?  —  Gentles,  methinks  you 

frown : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding- 
day: 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

TVa.  And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  lone;  detain'd  you  from  your  wife. 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet,  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
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Whlck,  at  roore  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 

As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 

But,  where  is  Kate ?     1  stay  too  long  from  her: 

The  morning  wears,  Uis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra,  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes. 
60  to  my  chamber :  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Ptt.  Not  1,  believe  me :  thus  IMl  visit  her. 

Bap,  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet,  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done 
with  words : 
To  me  8he*8  married,  not  unto  my  clothes. 
Could  1  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
A8  1  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Grumio,  and  Biohdello. 

Vra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap,  ril  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

[Exit, 

Tra,  But,  sir,  to  love,  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking ;  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whatever  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much,  weMl  fit  him  to  our  tum,^ 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Luc,   Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, , 
*Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
ril  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Vra,  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business. 
WeMl  over-reach  the  grey-beard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Ore,  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Tra,  And  is  the  bride,  and  bridegroom,  coming 
home? 

Qre,  A  bridegroom  say  you  ?  'tis  a  groom  indeed ; 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra,  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Gre,  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

7V<i.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  deviPs  dam. 

Ore,  Tut!  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
ril  lell  you,  sir,  Lucentio :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask — if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
**  A y,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud. 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book. 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  as^ain  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest : 
**  Now  lake  them  up,"  quoth  he,  **  if  any  list." 

7^rii.  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose  again? 

Ore,  Trembled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd, 
and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  coxen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine : — **  A  health  !"  quoth  he ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 


After  a  storm :— quaff 'd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; 
Having  no  other  reason. 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo : 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 
And  after  me,  1  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 
Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.         [Mmic. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Bap- 
TiSTA,  HoRTENSio,  Grumio,  and  train. 

Pet,  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains. 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding  cheer; 
But,  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap,  Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet,  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come. 
Make  it  no  wonder :  if  you  knew  my  business. 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. — 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife: 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me. 
For  I  must  hence ;  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra,  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet,  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet,  It  cannot  be. 

Kath,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet,  1  am  content. 

Kath,  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet,  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay, 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath,  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet,  Grumio,  ray  horse ! 

Gru,  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready :  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Kath,  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way  ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself. — 
'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O,  Kate!  content  thee:    pr'ythee,  be  not 
angry.- 

Kath,  t  will  be  angry.     What  hast  thou  to  do  ? — 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre,  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath,  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner. 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet,  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  com- 
mand.^ 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 
Be  mad  and  merry,  or  go  hang  yourselves. 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay«  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house. 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 
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And  here  ihe  staadt ;  touch  her  whoever  dare : 

ri]  briog  mioe  aclioa  od  the  proudest  be 

That  stops  ui;  unjr  in  Padua. — Gniiuio, 

Draw  fotth  thy  weapon;  we're  beael  with  thieve*: 

Rescue  thy  uiistTess,  if  thou  be  a  min. — 

Fear  not,  aweet  wench;  they  iball  not  touch  thee, 

Kate: 
rn  buckler  thee  against  ■  mtlhoo. 

[Extunl  Petkuchio,  Katkauha,  and 
GauMio. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 
Gre.   Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 
laughing. 


Tra.  Of  all  mad  roalchei  never  waa  the  like! 

Luc.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  aieter  ! 

Bian.  That,  being  tn ad  herself,  ehe's  madly  mated. 

Grt.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kaled. 

Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  Ihe  places  at  the  table, 
Vou  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. — 
Lucentio,  you  shall  aupply  the  bridegroom's  place, 
Aitd  lei  Biancata'ke  her  sisler'a  room. 

Tra.  Shall Bweer  BUncB practise  how  to  bride  it! 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lncentto. — Come,  gentlemen ; 
let's  go.  [Extunl. 


after  t 

teeth, 
heart 

myaelf. 
tbanl 


K  I. — A  Hall  in  Pbthdchio'b  Coimtry-houtt. 

Enter  Oruxio. 
u.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  mas- 
u)d  all  foul  ways !     Waa  ever  man  bo  beaten  t 
Ter  man  so  rayed  ?  was  ever  maD  so  wear7  ? 
seal  before  to  make  a  tire,  and  [hey  are  comiag 
Eo  warm  them.     Now,  were  not  I  a  Utile  pot, 
ion  hut,   my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my 
my  toni^e  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my 
in  my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  (ire  to 
ne ;  but,  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm 
for,  conaidering  ihe  weather,  a  taller  man 
will  take  cold.     Holla,  hoa!  Curtis.' 
Enter  Curtis. 
Carl.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  T 
Otv,  a   piece  of  ice:    if  thou  doubt   it,  thou 
may'st  slide  from  my  shoulder  lo  my  heel,  with  no 
greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.     A  lire, 
good  Curtis. 

Curl.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  caming,Orumio  1 
Oru.  O !  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  iheiefore  fire,  fire : 
cast  on  no  water. 

OutL  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported  T 

GVu.  She  was,  good  Curtis,   before  this  frost; 

but,  thou  itnow'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and 

beast,  for  it  hath  tamed  my  old   master,  and  my 

new  mistress,  and  myself,  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !  I  am  no  beast. 
Oru.  Am  1  but  three  inchesl  why,  thy  horn  is 
a  foot;  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  But  wilt 
thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  oar 
mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou 
shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfoit,  for  being  slow 
in  thy  hot  ofiice? 

Curl.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Onlmio,  tell  me,  how  goes 
the  world  ? 

Ora.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  erery  office  but 
thine ;  and,  therefore,  fire.  Do  thy  duly,  and  have 
thy  duty,  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready;  and  therefore,  good 
Onimio,  the  news? 

Otv.  Why,  "Jack,  boy !  bo  boy!"  and  as  much 
news  as  thon  wilt. 


CurL  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catctuog.^ 

Gtu.  Why,  therefore,  lire:  for  I  have  canght 
extreme  cold.  Where's  the  cook  7  is  supper 
ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs 
swept:  the  serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  the 
white  stockings,  and  every  officer  his  wedding-gar- 
ment on?  Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair 
without,  the  carpets  laid,  and  eveir  thing  in  order  ? 

Curt.  All  ready;  and  therefore,  Ipraytliee,  news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master 
and  mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  Howl 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  (he  dirt;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Oramio. 

Gni.  Lend  tlune  ear. 

Curi.  Here. 

Oru.  There.  [SlrAinghim. 

Curt.  This  'tis  to  feel  a  tale,  not  lo  hear  a  tale. 

Ora.  And  therefore  'tis  called,  a  sensible  tale; 
and  this  cuff' was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  be- 
seech listening.  Now  I  begin :  Imprimis,  we  came 
down  a  foul  UII,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mil- 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horse  t 

Oru.  What's  that  lo  thee  I 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gra.  Tell  ihou  the  tale :— but  hadat  thou  not 
crossed  me,  thon  should'st  have  heard  how  her 
horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou  should'st 
have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place;  how  she  was  be- 
moiled ;  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her ; 
how  he  beat  me  because  her  hone  stumbled ;  how 
she  waded  through  the  diit  to  pluck  him  off  me ; 
how  he  swore ;  how  she  prayed,  that  never  prayed 
before;  how  1  cried;  how  the  horses  ran  away; 
how  her  bridle  was  bural;  how  I  lost  my  crupper;— 
with  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now 
shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced 
to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  thia  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than 
she. 

Oru.  Ay ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of 
yon  all  shall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  wbal 
talk  1  of  this  ?— Call  forth  Nathaniel.  Joseph,  Nich- 
olas, Philip,  Walter,  Sugaraop,  and  the  rest :   let 
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Iheir  heads  be  iktUj  combed. 

their  blue  coats  1 

Cwt 

They  are. 

bnufaed,  and  iheir  gartere  of  an 

indilTeTeni  knit : 

G'ru. 

Call  .hen.  forth 

let  (hem  curuey  with  ihnr  left  le^s,  and   not  pre-  '1 

Curt 

Do  you   hear! 

ho!   you  must 

meet 

my 

■ume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  mut 

er'.  horae-tail.  lill 

they  klu  their  hand*.    Are  they 

aU  ready  J               || 

Gru. 

Why,  .he  hath 

>  face  of  her  ow 

^^' 


Curt.  I  call  tbem  forth  to  credit  ber. 

Ont.  Whyi  ihe  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  teveral  ServemU. 
NaOt.  Welcome  home,  Qramio. 
Pha.  How  now.  Grumio ! 
Jos.  What,  Grumio ! 
Nick.  Fellow  Grumio! 
Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  T 
Otu,  Welcome,  you ; — how  now,  you ;   what, 

Kiu  ; — fellow,  you; — and  thua  much  for  greeting. 
ow,  my  splice  coropaniooa,  is  all  ready,  and  all 
(hiues  neat  ? 

Nalh.  All  things  is  ready.     How   near  is   our 


Enter  Prrnrcaio  and  Katharina. 
Ptt.  Where  be  these  knaves  ?    What !  DO  I 

To  bold  my  slirmp,  nor  to  take  my  horse- 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? — 
AU  Sen.  Here,  here,  air;  here,  sir. 


Pet.  Here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir? 
Yon  logger- headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard?  no  duty! — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ) 

Gru.  Here,  sir;  as  foolish  as  1  was  before. 

Pel.  You  peasant  swain!  you  whoreson  malt- 
horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  koaves  with  ihee! 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  nnpink'd  i'  the  heel : 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Waller's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sbeaihing : 
There  were  none  (ine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gre- 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  cnme  tn  meet  you. 
Pit.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  snpper  in. 

{Eitunl  tomt  of  the  SemmU. 
"Where  is  the  life  that  late  1  led" — 

own,  Kate,  and  welcome. 


Re-enter  Seroanli,  mlh  supper. 
Why,  when,  I  say! — Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be 
Off  with  my  boots,  yon  rogues !  you  villains,  when  I 
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*»  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey, 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  :" — 

Out,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry  : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other. — 

[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate : — Some  water  here ;  what,  ho ! — 

Enter  Servant^  wiOi  water, 

Where's  ray  spaniel  Troilus? — Sirrah,  get  you 
hence,  _, 

And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : — 

[Ejdt  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted 

with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers  ? — Shall  I  have  some  wa- 
ter ?  [A  bason  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. — 
You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fall  ? 

[Strikes  him, 

Kath,  Patience,  I  pray  you;  *twas  a  fault  un- 
willing. 

Pet,  A  whoreson,  beetleheaded,  flap-earM  knave ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  knowyou  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ?— 
What's  this?  mutton? 

1  Serv,  Ay. 

Pet,  Who  brought  it  ? 

1  Serv.  1. 

Pet,  'Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these  ! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 

[  Throws  the  meat^  ^.,  at  them. 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves ! 
What !  do  you  grumble  ?     Til  be  with  you  straight. 

Kath,  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away. 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger : 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 
And  for  this  night  we'll  fast  for  company. 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Petrdchio,  Katharina,  and  Curtis. 

rfath.  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 

Peter,  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis. 

Chu,  Where  is  he  ? 

Curt.  In  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her; 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she,  poor  soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak. 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.        [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet,  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
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She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 

Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not : 

As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 

I'll  And  about  the  making  of  the  bed. 

And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster. 

This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets  :— 

Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend. 

That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 

And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail,  and  brawl, 

And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 

And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour. 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 

Now  let  him  speak :  'tis  charity  to  shew.      [Exit, 

Scene  XL— Padua.     Before  Baptista*s  House, 

Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 

JVa,  Is't  possible,  friend   Licio,  that   mistress 
Bianca 
Doth  foncy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hot.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said. 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[  They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Lue.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 

Bian,  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me 
that. 

Luc,  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 

Bian,  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your 
art! 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of 
my  heart.  [  They  retire. 

Hot,  [Coming forward.]  Quick  proceeders,  mar- 
ry !     Now,  tell  me,  I  pray. 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

T^a.  O,  despiteful  love !  unconstant  womankind ! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be. 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one,  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion. 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

IVa.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented. 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hor,  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court!— Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

7Va,  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath. 
Never  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would  entreat. 
Fie  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor,  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite 
forsworn ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me, 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women !  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
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SCEIfS  III. 


ray  love : — and  so  I  take  my  leave, 

ion  as  I  swore  before. 

it  HoRTEffsio. — LucE5Tio  and  Bianca 

idvtuice. 

[istress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace, 

h  to  a  lover*8  blessed  case ! 

ve  ta*en  you  napping,  gentle  love, 

forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Cranio,  you  jest.     But  have  you  both 

iwom  me  ? 

[istress,  we  have. 

Then  we  tre  rid  of  Licio. 
faith,  he*U  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
I  be  woo*d  and  wedded  in  a  day. 
iod  give  him  joy ! 
y,  and  he*U  tame  her. 

He  says  so,  Tranio. 
•^aith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 
The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  a 
ce? 

J,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master ; 
heth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
I  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 

EnUr  BioNDELLO,  running. 

>  master,  master !  I  have  watch*d  so  long 
dog-weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
It  angel  coming  down  the  hill, 
3  the  turn. 

What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 
faster,  a  mercatant^,  or  a  pedant, 
It  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
d  countenance  surely  like  a  father, 
nd  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 
'  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
him  glad  to  seem  Vinccntio, 
assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
rere  the  right  Vincentio. 
our  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

k>d  save  you,  sir ! 

And  you,  sir :  you  are  welcome, 
u  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest  ? 
»ir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  two; 
up  further,  and  as  far  as  Rome, 
)  Tripoly,  if  Qod  lend  me  life, 
^hat  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Of  Mantua, 
^f  Mantua,  sir?— marry,  God  forbid! 
3  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life? 
f y  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes 
rd. 

Pis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
3s  are  stayM  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke, 
te  quarrel  *twixt  your  duke  and  him, 
)lish*d  and  proclaimed  it  openly, 
el ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come, 
It  have  heard  it  else  proclaimed  about 
lias,  sir !  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
'e  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
irence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 
Veil,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy 
I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you. 
me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa  ? 
ly,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
)wned  for  grave  citizens, 
imong  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 


Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him : 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

7Va.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say. 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.  [Aside.]  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an 
oyster,  and  all  one. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake, 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes. 
That  you  are  like  to  sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodged. 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should : 
You  understand  me,  sir  ;*-so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city. 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O I  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.   Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter 
good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand : 
My  father  is  here  looked  for  every  day. 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
*Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista^s  daughter  here : 
In  all  these  circumstances  Til  instruct  you. 
Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— j1  Room  in  Petruchio's  House. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite 
appears. 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But,  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 
Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed. 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these 

wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  pr^ythee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Chu.  What  say  you  to  a  neat*s  foot  ? 

Kath.  'Tis  passing  good :  I  pr*ythee  let  me  have  it. 

Gru,  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tnpe,  finely  broiPd  ? 

Kath.  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Chru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  ? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Av,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard 
rest. 

Chu.  Nay,  then  I  will  not :  you  shall  have  the 
mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Gru.  Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding 
slave,  [Beats  kinif 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat. 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  .* 
On :  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 
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SCENE  III. 


Enter  Petruchio  tnth  a  dish  of  mtai^  and  Hor- 

TENSIO. 

Pet,  How  fares  my  Kate  ?    What,  sweeting,  all 
amort? 

Hot.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 

Kath,  *Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet,  Pluck  up  thy  spirits ;  look  cheerfully  upon 
me. 
Here,  lore ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table, 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What !  not  a  word  ?    Nay  then,  thou  lov*st  it  not. 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof.<^— 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath,  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet,  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Kath,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hot,  Signior  Petruchio,  fie !  you  are  to  blame. 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  1*11  bear  you  company. 

Pet,  \Aside.'\  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou 
lov'st  me. — 

tTo  her.']  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
[ate,  eat  apace. — And  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What !  hast  thou  din*d  ?  The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  sir? 

Hab,  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet,  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish : — fie,  fie !  *tis  lewd  and  filthy. 
Why,  *tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby*s  cap ; 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  1*11  have  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet,  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one 
too; 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor,         [Aside,]     That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to 
speak. 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endurM  me  say  my  mind. 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart, 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free. 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet,  Why,  thou  say'st  true :  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik*st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap. 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet,  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay  :^ome,  tailor,  let  us 
see  *t. 
O,  mercy,  Qod !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  *tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv*d  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
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Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.— 

Why,  what,  o*  devil's  name,  tailor,  caU'st  thou  this  ? 

itor,  [Aside.]  I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither 
cap  nor  gown. 

Tot.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time. 

Pet,  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir. 
I'll  none  of  it :  hence !  make  your  best  of  it. 

Kath,  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable. 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet,  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of 
thee. 

Tai,  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a 
puppet  of  her. 

Pet.  O,  monstrous  arrogance !     Thou  liest,  thou 
thread, 
Thou  thimble. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail ! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou ! — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread? 
Away !  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant. 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv*st. 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marred  her  gown. 

Tai,  Your  worship  is  deceived :  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction. 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Chu.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made? 

Oru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai,  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut? 

Chru,  Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 

Tai,  I  have. 

Oru,  Face  not  me :  thou  hast  braved  many  men ; 
brave  not  me :  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved. 
I  say  unto  thee, — ^I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the 
gown ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces :  ergo^ 
thou  liest. 

Tai,  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 
testify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Oru,  The  note  lies  in 's  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai,  "  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown." 

Chru,  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown, 
sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with 
a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai,  »» With  a  small  compassed  cape." 

Chru,  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai,  »» With  a  trunk  sleeve." 

Chru,  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pet,  Ay,  there's  the  villany. 

Chru,  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir;  error  i'  the  bill.  I 
commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and 
sewed  up  again;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee, 
though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  say :  an  I  had  thee  in 
place  where,  thou  should'st  know  it. 

Oru,  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill, 
give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hot,  God-a-mercy,  Grumio,  then  he  shall  have 
no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  roe. 

Oru,  You  are  i'the  right,  sir:  'tis  for  my  mis- 
tress. 
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PtL  Go.  take  it  np  nnto  thy  Tnuter'i  use. 
Otu.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life  !      Tnlte  up  1117 
miitresa'  eowd  for  thj  maMer's  use ! 
PtU  Why,  sir,  wtiai'*  jour  conceit  in  thatT 
Qn,  O,  ur,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  thinli 


('  gown 


D  hii  nuAer'*  twe ! 


for. 
Take  np  m;  1 
0,  fie,  6e,  fie! 
PeL  \^A*ide.'^  Hortemio,  m;  thou  wilt  tee  the 
tailor  pnid. — 
Qo  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  aod  aa^  no  more. 
Zfin-.   Tailor,    I'll  paj   diee   for   thy   gown   to- 


Take  no  nnltinHneea  of  hia  hastj  word*. 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  tne  to  thy  master. 

[ExewU  TailoT  and  HaberdoAtr. 
Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your 
father's, 
Eren  in  these  honest  mean  habilimenta. 
Oar  pnraoi  shall  be  proud,  oar  gannenia  poor: 
For  'tis  the  miad  that  makes  the  body  rich; 
And  w  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honour  peerelh  in  the  meanest  habit. 


What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  laik. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  t 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  akin  contenia  the  eyeT 
O !  no,  good  Kale ;  neither  art  thou  the  woise 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  arraj. 
If  thou  accounl'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me ; 
And  therefore  frolic :  we  will  hence  rorthwilh. 
To  feaat  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house- 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  u*  straight  to  him; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end, 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. — 
Let's  see ;  I  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  thei«  by  dinner-time. 

Kalk.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two. 
And  'twill  be  anpper-Iime,  ere  you  come  there. 

PeL  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse. 
Look,  what  I  apeak,  or  do.  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it. — Sit*,  let 't  alone: 
I  will  not  go  to-day :  aod  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  br  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hot.  Wfay.so  thisgallantwiUcommand  thesun. 
[Exeml. 
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Scene  IV. — Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House^ 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 

ViNCENTlO. 

TVa.  Sir,  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you,  that 
I  call  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.  *Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 
With  such  austerity  as  Mongeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Ped.  I  warrant  you.     But,  sir,  here  comes  your 
boy; 
'Twere  good,  he  were  schooPd. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bion.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra,  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  ? 

Bion.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice, 
And  thatyou  looked  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou*rt  a  tall  fellow:    hold  thee  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista. — Set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met.«- 
Sir,  this  b  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of. — 
I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son ! — 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son,  Lucentio, 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,  for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you. 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him,  to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  matched ;  and,  if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  upon  some  agreement, 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say : 
Your  plainness,  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  you  son  Lucentio,  here. 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections ; 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

7Va.  I  thank  you,  sir.    Where,  then,  do  you 
know  best, 
We  be  aflied,  and  such  assurance  ta*en. 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know. 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still. 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you  : 
There  doth  my  father  lie,  and  there  this  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrhrener  presently. 
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The  worst  is  this, — that,  at  so  slender  warning. 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well : — Cam  bio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened : 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she  's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my  heart! 

2Va.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome :  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer. 
Come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant^  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Cambio! 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  You  saw  roy  master  wink  and  laugh  upon 
/you  ? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bion.  'Faith,  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  xnoral  of  his 
signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  supper. 

Luc.  And  then  ? — 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  St.  Luke's  church,  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell,  expect  they  are  busied  about 
a  counterfeit  assurance:  take  you  assurance  of  her, 
cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  To  the 
church ! — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  suf- 
ficient honest  witnesses. 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to 

say, 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married 
in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  par- 
sley to  stuff  a  rabbit;  and  so  may  you,  sir;  and  so 
adieu,  sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to 
St.  Luke's  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against 
you  come  with  your  appendix.  [Exit. 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her: 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.    [Exit. 

Scene  V.— -4  Public  Road. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name :  once  more  toward 
our  father's. 
Gk>od  lord!  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon. 

Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun :  it  is  not  moonlight 
now. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kaih.  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 

Pet,  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house.^ 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  as:ain. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd ;  nothing  but  cross'd. 

Hor.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so 
far, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please. 
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da  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
brtb,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
I  say,  it  is  the  moon. 

I  know,  it  is  the  moon. 
Nay,  then  yoa  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
.  Then,  Ood  be  blessM,  it  is  the  blessed  sun ; 
1  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not, 
e  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind, 
rou  will  have  it  nam*d,  even  that  it  is ; 
it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine. 
Petruchio,  go  thy  ways :  the  field  is  won. 
Well,   forward,  forward!    thus  the  bowl 
should  run, 

t  unluckily  against  the  bias.«- 
t !  company  is  coming  here. 

nter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress, 

!fCENTio.]  Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress: 
where  away  ? 

i,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
lou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
rar  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
tars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
«  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ?— 
rely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee.— 
Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty*s  sake. 
*A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  wo- 
him. 

.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
iweet, 

;r  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
r  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
tee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow ! 
Why,  how  now,  Kate !    I  hope  thou  art  not 
mad  : 

a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered, 
t  a  maiden,  as  thou  say^st  he  is. 
.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 


That  have  been  so  bedaa^led  with  the  sun. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green. 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet,  Do,  good  old  grandsire ;  and,  withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin,  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress. 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me. 
My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio ;  my  dwelling — Pisa, 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet,  What  is  his  name  ; 

Vin,  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet,  Happily  met;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee — my  loving  father : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.     Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev*d :  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio; 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hor,  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet,  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and 
Vincentio. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  froward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

[ExU. 


■^-'^j: 


Scuc  I. — Fadna.    Before  Loci 
Enter  on  one   nde   Biondello,   Li 

BiAHCA ;  Oremio  walking  on  Iht  other  tide. 
Bum.  Sodlf  and  av/'My,  air,  for  the  priest  is 

Lue.  I  flj,  Bioodella;  but  tb«]r  may  cbaace  lo 
Deed  thee  it  home :  therefore  leave  us. 

Bim.  NaT,  faith,  I'll  see  the  church  o'  your 
back ;  and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  bood 

■lIC! 


Enter  Petbuchio,  Katkabiha,  Vihcentio,  and 
AttendattU. 
PeL  Sir, here'slhe door, this ULucentio's house; 
Hy  father's  bean  more  toward  the  market-place ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  1  leave  you,  lir. 

Fin.  You  shall  not  choose  bui  drink  before  you 
go. 
I  think,  I  shall  commaod  your  welcome  here, 
Aad,  by  all  likelihood,  tome  cheer  is  toward. 

[Knodct. 
Ore.  They're  faiuy  within;  you  were  but  knock 

Enter  PedtnU  abotx,  at  a  tdndotn. 

Fed.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  be  would  beat 
iowa  the  gate  ? 

Vin.  Is  sigaur  Lucentio  wilhia,  sir? 

Fed.  He'swithin,  sir,  bucnot  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Fin,  What,  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound 
or  two  to  make  merry  withal  1 

Fed.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself:  he 
shall  Deed  uooe,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pel.  Nay,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  beloved  In 
Padua. — I>oyou  hear,  sir?  to  leave  frivolous  cir- 
cumsiaucea,  I  praj  you.  tell  signior  Lucentio,  that 
bis  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the 
door  lo  speak  with  him. 

Fed.  'Thou  liest:  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa, 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Fin.  Art  thou  bis  father ! 

Ped.  Ay,  sir :  so  his  mother  lajB,  if  I  may  be* 
lieve  bei. 


Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman !  [  7b  V 
why,  ibis  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you 


Fed.   Lay  hands  on  the  villain.      I   be 


this  c 


Re-enter  Biokdkllo. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  io  the  church  t< 
Ood  vend  'em  good  shipping! — But  who  i 
mine  old  master,  Vinceotio !  now  we  are 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp, 

[Seeing  Biof 

Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Fin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.  What,  b 
forgot  me  I 

Bion.  Forgot  youl  no,  sir:  I  could  no 
you.  for  t  never  saw  you  before  in  nil  my  11 

Fin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  did 
never  see  ihy  master's  father,  Vincenlio  1 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  woiBhipful  old 
yes,  marry,  sir :  see  where  he  looks  oul 
window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed  1  [Beats  Bior 

Bion,  Help,  help,  help!  here's  a  madn 
murder  me. 

Ped.  Help,  son!  help,  signior  Baptista! 
[Exit,Jrom  ihe 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and 
end  of  ibis  controversy.  [Tlu 

Tbap. 


Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  I 

Fin.  Wh»l  am  I,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you 
O,  immortal  gods!  O.  fine  villain  I  A  silken  ( 
avelvethose!  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copataii 
O,  T  am  undone !  I  am  undone !  while  I  ' 
good  husbaod  al  home,  my  son  and  my  servai 
all  at  the  university. 

Tra.  How  now!  what's  the  matter T 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 

Tra.  Sir,  yon  seem  a  sober  ancient  ge 
by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  n 
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»  what  *cerDs  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and 
thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  raain- 

!^hy  father  ?    O,  yillaia !  he  is  a  sail-maker 
no. 

f  ou  mistake,  sir :  you  mistake,  sir.    Pray 
rou  think  is  his  name  ? 
[is  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I 
ight  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
lis  name  is  Tranio. 

Lway,  awtiy,  mad  ass!  his  name  is  Lu- 
nd he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the 
ne,  signior  Vincentio. 
lucentio !  O !  he  hath  murdered  his  mas- 
^  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke*s 
),  my  son,  my  son  !^ell  me,  thou  villain, 
my  son  Lucentio? 
!)all  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  with  an  Officer, 

I  mad  knave  to  the  jail. — Father  Baptista, 

you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

!arry  me  to  the  jail ! 

)tay,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Talk  not,  signior  Gremio.     I  say,  he  shall 

on. 

!*ake  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 

hed  in  this  business.    I  dare  swear  this 

It  Vincentio. 

Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

fay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

?hen  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not 

• 

''es,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Vway  with  the  dotard!  to  the  jail  with 

n! 

*hus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abused.— 

rous  villain ! 

BiONDELLO  icitk  Lucentio,  and  Bianca. 

3,  we  are  spoiled !  and  yonder  he  is :  deny 
vear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone, 
'ardon,  sweet  father.  [KneeUnp;, 

Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 
lONDELLO,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out. 
Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling, 

How  hast  thou  offended  ?— 
Lucentio  ? 

Here's  Lucentio, 
I  to  the  right  Vincentio ; 
e  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
unterfeit  supposes  bleared  thine  eyne. 
Iere*s  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive 

(There  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
d  and  bravM  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 
Vhy,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 
Cambio  is  changM  into  Lucentio. 
lOve  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca*s 
re 
exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 

I  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
)ily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last 

wished  haven  of  my  bliss, 
anio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to, 
don  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

II  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
0  the  jail. 

To  Lucentio.]  But  do  you  hear,  sir? 
[  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my 
? 


Vin.  Fear  not,  Baptista ;  we  will  content  you : 
go  to ;  but  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villany. 

[Exit. 
Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit. 
Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca;  thy  father  will  not 

frown.  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Chre,  My  cake  is  dough ;  but  Til  in  among  the 
rest, 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast.  [ExiL 

Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 

this  ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 
Pet.  What !  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 
Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid ;  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again. — Come,  sirrah, 

let's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss:  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate : 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL — A  Room  in  Lucentio's  House. 

A  Banquet  set  out;  Enter  Baftista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant^  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Pe- 
truchio, Katharina,  Hortensio,  and  Widow. 
Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio,  and  others,  at" 
tending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes 
agree: 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown.— 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine.— 
Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Katharina,^- 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house : 
Mv  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 
Aner  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

[  They  sit  at  table. 
Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 
Bap,  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 
Pet,  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
Hot,  For  both  our  sakes  I  would  that  word  were 

true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 
Wid.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss 
my  sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 

round. 
Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio 

that? 
Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pet.  Very  well  mended.    Kiss  him  for  that,  good 

widow. 
Kath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  worid  turns 
round: — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

W\d.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe. 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
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Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate ! 

Hor.  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her 

down. 
Hor.  That's  my  office. 
Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer: — Ha*  to  thee,  lad. 

t  Drinks  to  Hortensio. 
lese  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head  and  butt?  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awakened  you  ? 

Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me;  therefore.  Til 
sleep  again. 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not;   since  you  have 
begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  better  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  7    I  mean  to  shift  my  bush. 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow.— 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[Exeunt  Bianca,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath   prevented   me.  —  Here,   signior 
Tranio ; 
This  bird  you  aimM  at,  though  you  hit  her  not: 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  snot  and  miss*d. 

TVa.  O  sir !  Lucentio  slipped  me,  like  his  grey- 
hound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

7Va.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself: 
*Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio !     Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet.  *  A  has  a  little  gallM  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
*Tis  ten  to  one  it  maimed  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say  no :  and  therefore,  for  assurance, 
Let*s  each  one  send  unto  his  wife. 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hfir.  Content.     What  is  the  wager? 

Liic.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
1*11  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred  then. 

Hor.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match !  *tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin  ? 

Luc.  That  will  I. 

Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  1*11  have  no  halves ;  Til  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Bionoello. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word, 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Ore.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pel.  I  hope  better. 
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Hor.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  Oho!  entreat  her! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreat^]. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where*s  my  wife  ? 

Bion.  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in 
hand  ; 
She  will  not  come  :  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse  :  she  will  not  come  !    0 
vile! 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur*d  ! 
Sirrah,  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress  ;  say, 
I  command  her  come  to  me.  [Exit  Grumio. 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

Hor,  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Kath- 
arina ! 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for 
me  ? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio*s  wife? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither:  if  they  deny  to  come. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands. 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[Exit  Katharina. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is.     I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet 
life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio  ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  changM,  as  she  bad  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet. 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca,  and  Widow. 

See,  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  froward 

wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion.^ 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  jpu/£i  off  her  cap,  and  throws  it 
doom. 
Wid.  Lord !  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 
Luc.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 
Bian,  The  more  fool  you  for  laying  on  my  duty. 
Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  head- 
strong women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 
Wid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking :  we  will 

have  no  telling. 
Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with*her. 
Wid.  She  shall  not. 
Pet.  I  say,  she  shall :— and  first  be^n  with  her. 
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.  Fie,  fie!  aokiiit  thtt  threatenitig  unkind 

rt  not  Bcornfnl  glances  from  thoae  eye*, 
ind  Ibj  l«rd,  thy  king,  tby  gonmor : 
thy  beauty,  as  froiu  do  bite  the  meads, 
ods  thy  Sunt,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  bods, 
no  aense  ia  meet,  or  amiable. 
an  moT'd  h  like  a  foDDlaia  troubled, 
ill- teem  lug,  thick,  bereft  of  beautj  ; 
bile  it  is  bo,  none  so  di;  or  thinly 
ign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
isband  is  thy  lord,  Ihj  life,  thy  keener 
ad,  ihj  lOTereigi] ;  one  that  carci  for  thee, 
'  thjr  mainienaDce ;  commits  his  body 
iful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
ch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
thou  hest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe; 
ires  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
e,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedieace,— 
tie  payment  for  ao  great  a  debt- 
uty  as  the  subject  oves  the  prince, 
ich  a  woman  oweth  lo  her  husband ; 
len  she's  froward,  peertsh,  sullen,  sour, 
I  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
a  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
icelesB  Irailor  to  her  loving  lord?— 
tham'd,  thai  women  are  so  simple 
r  war  where  Ihey  should  kneel  lor  peace, 
:  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  f*ay. 
[hey  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey, 
re  onr  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  aod  smooth, 
M  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world. 


Bui  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  exlernal  p»rts  T 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms. 
My  mind  bath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 
My  heart  as  greni,  my  reason,  haply,  more 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown; 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws, 
Our  Btrength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare. 
That  seeming  lo  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least 

Then  nil  your  atomachs,  for  it  is  no  l>ool. 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot: 
In  token  of  which  duly,  if  he  please, 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pa.   Why,  there'a  a  wench!— Come  on,  and  kiss 

me,  Kate. 
Luc,  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad,  for  thon  sbalt 

ha't. 
Vitt.  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  lo- 

Jaic.  But  a  harsh  bearing,  when  women  are  fro* 

Ptt.  Come,  Kate,  well  to  bed.— 
We  three  aie  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  yon  hit  the  white; 

[To  LUCENTIO. 

And,  being  a  winner.  Ood  give  you  good  night. 

[Ereunl  Pftwicbio  and  KiTH. 
Hot,  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst 

Lue.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  l>c 
tam'd  so.  [£reii>t(. 


NOTES  ON  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


INDUCTION— ScKBE  I. 

"  ra  rHiui  you.  in  /oil*"— In  the  old  "  Taming 
□r  a  Shrew"  Ihis  u  prinlFd/eK.  Ben  Joiuod  taet  (he 
word  in  hi>  "  Alchemiil,"  and  apella  it,  in  hii  folio  of 
I6l6,/ri!e.  It  ia  the  tune  woni,  however  ipelled: 
and  GifTurd,  a  Weal-of-Enf;UDd  man,  (bji  that  in  ihat 
part  of  England  it  meani  "to  beat,  chastise,  or  humble," 
etc.  Bee  '■  Jonnon'i  Works,"  vol.  iv.  p.  188,  Dr.  John- 
son, on  the  BUlhnrity  of  Sir  Th,  Smith,  ••  De  SermBne 
Anfliai."  la^i  Ihat  it  tneaoa  "to  lepBrBte  a  rope,  or 
twiHi  into  single  threads."  Bueh  mar  have  been  iti 
original  aenae,  but  there  ia  no  doubt  thai  il  ■■  nied  fig- 
tiTBtivelj  in  the  way  Giflbrd  has  expEaiued. 

"  TitTtfart,  riucis  riLLAiRii  i  Ul  tke  vorU  lUde. 
ficsai!" 

"  Paeat  pal/Arai"  ia  Spanish  for  "  few  words,"  a 
phraae  common  iu  the  time  of  Sh^etpeare.  "Sena" 
u  the  Spaniah  word  etna,  cean.  It  cxxura  also  in 
the  form  of  ■■  ,eff,"  in  Kiao  Li.B,  act  iii.  acene  4. 


"  —  (**  glaMMCi  vsn  kant  bdi 
of  GwiDt  "  ttinl  Sllallow'i  hea 


e.  BrokeD.    Jobn 


d  the  "Go  by  8.  Jeronimie"  of  the 
original  copy  to  •'  Go  by,  tai/t  Jeninimy."  With  Knight 
we  retain  tb»  old  reading,  and  agree  with  '  ' 


ilh  Knight 


"  the  tinker  aweara  by  Saint  Jerome,  calling  him  Bual 
Jeronimy,  '  Go,  by  B.  Jeronimy,'  etc." 

"  —  f  iRii>(  ga  fetch  Ike  thirdboroduh" — In  ifas 
original  fulio  thia  is  printed  keadionnirh,  by  which  mia- 
tahe  the  hiimonr  of  Bly'a  answer  ia  kiet.  The  ■■  third' 
borough"  is  a  name  j^ven  in  old  law-books,  and  in  iha 
alatate  of  28  Hen.  VIII..  to  the  officer  more  generally 
since  called  cntlaile.  The  name  appears,  fmm  a  quo- 
tation of  Ritson^a,  to  be  atill  retained  in  Wamrickshiie. 

•TU  nal  bndge  a*  inch,  toy:  let  itss  cow,  aiU 
kndtj.  [Lies  down  on  the  ground,"  tie. 

The  older  play  opens  thus : — 


*e.  Till,  TuM,;  hr'trii 

BM  roi  u>-nl)k 
■»,T.p.tfr,  IMIf 
'•  paXI  Tor,  look 

ifh-ta.'tat?;  ftod  m 

n  iTlsf. 

le  comic  part  of  the 

original 

drama 

(He/aOi  eJttf. 
1  ia  feeble.  The 
•erious  portions  are  belter,  and  not  nnwnnhy  of 
le,  la  whom  the  play  is  ascribed  by  Knight  and 
,  with  much  probability. 
_The  next  eiliacl.  which  immediately  (c>llowa  the  above. 


a  fair: 


ipecimi 


EaliT  (NgbloHii,  andjlt>M(n,,^n  ItwUri^. 
Liyri.  How  Ital  On  iloOBr  ikadaw  of  Ita  alckt, 
Laii(hi(  (D  view  Orlsa'a  drltlliif  toeks. 
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And  diBMtlw  w«IldB  wHkktr  pHchy  bcMtk, 
Awl  dirlrw a  Bigkt  o'cnindcs  thu  crysul  kMTtaSf 
Here  break  we  off  our  huntiaf  for  to-aif  lit« 
Couple  up  tiM  bouiMb,  let  ue  kie  ue  hmne, 
A  ad  bid  the  huDtnwa  eee  them  OMated  welly 
For  thej  bave  all  deeerred  It  well  to-day. 
Bat  soft,  wbat  sleepy  fellow  is  this  lies  here? 
Or  ii  be  dead  ?    See  one  wbat  he  doth  lack. 

Aerv.  My  lord,  'tis  nothlaf  but  a  druakca  sleep  i 
His  bead  is  too  beary  for  his  body, 
Aad  be  bath  drunk  so  much  that  be  oaa  fo  no  further. 

Lord,  Fie,  bow  the  slavish  vtllaia  stinks  of  drink ! 
Ho,  strrab,  arise !    Wbat,  so  sound  asleep  ? — 
Go  take  bin  up,  aad  bear  him  to  my  bouae, 
And  bear  him  easily,  for  fear  he  wake ; 
And  in  my  fairest  chamber  make  a  Are, 
Aad  set  a  sumptuous  banquet  on  the  board. 
And  put  my  rielMst  gannenu  on  bis  back, 
Thea  set  him  at  the  uble  in  a  chair ; 
When  that  is  dooe,  against  be  shall  awakey 
Let  beaTcnly  nuiste  play  about  him  still. — 
Go  two  of  you  away,  and  bear  hbn  benee, 
Aad  then  I  Ml  ull  yon  what  I  have  derised. 

[EMuni  twot  wiik  Sub. 
Now  take  my  ekwk,  aad  §!▼«  me  one  of  yours  i 
All  fellows  BOW,  and  see  you  uke  me  so  i 
For  We  will  wait  upon  this  drunken  man, 
To  see  bis  oountenanee  whea  he  doth  awake 
Aad  flad  himself  clothed  ia  such  attire. 
With  beaTenly  music  souadiaf  in  bis  ears. 
And  such  a  banquet  set  before  bis  eyes ; 
The  fellow  sure  will  think  he  is  la  beaTea ; 
But  we  will  be  about  him  when  be  wakes ; 
Aad  see  you  call  him  lord  at  erery  word ; 
Aad  offer  thou  him  bis  horse  to  ride  abroad ; 
Aad  thou  his  hawk,  and  houada  to  hunt  the  deer; 
And  I  will  ask  what  suit  be  oMaas  to  wear; 
A  ad  whatsoe'er  he  mith,  see  you  do  not  laughy 
But  still  persuade  him  that  be  is  a  lord. 

"Brach  Merriman, — Ike  poor  eur  t«  imboss'd,**  etc. 

"In  Lbar,  act  iii.  scene  5,  Shakespeare  usea  the 
'Word  '  brach'  as  indicating  a  dog  of  a  particalar  species, 
t>r  class: — 

Mastiff,  greybound.  BMmgrel  grim« 

Hound  or  spaaielf  kraek  or  lym. 

But  he  in  other  places  employs  it  in  the  way  indicated 
in  an  old  book  on  sports,  calied  *  The  Gentleman's  Re- 
creation :' — *  A  brack  is  a  mannerly  name  for  all  hound 
bitches.'  The  Lord  is  pointing  oat  one  of  his  pack — 
Brach  Merriman' — adding,  '  the  poor  car  is  embois*df* 
hat  is,  swollen  by  hard  running.  Ritson,  however, 
voold  read — *  Balke  Merriman,'  and  Htaanet-^*  Leeek 
llerriman.' " — Khioht. 

**  A  dog,  when  strained  with  hard  running,  will  have 
lis  knees  swelled,  and  then  he  is  said  to  be  embo$$ed." 
\  Wabtom. 

'  And,  wken  ke  »ay»  ke  i$ — ,  «ay,  tkat  ke  dreame^*  etc. 

"The  sentence  is  left  imperfect,'^  observes  Black- 
tone,  "  because  the  Lord  does  not  know  what  to  call 
lim, — ■•  if  he  had  said, '  when  he  says  he  is  $o  and  »o.* " 
lanmer  would  insert  poor,  and  Johnson  Sly^  although 
be  Lord  could  not  know  the  name  of  the  beg^.  No 
hange  is  necessary,  and  the  metre  of  the  line  is  perfect 
IS  it  stands. 

Thus  the  editors  generally ;  yet  there  is  some  prob- 
ibility  in  the  correction  suggested  by  the  typographical 
tzperience  of  Z.  Jackson : — **  And  wkat  he  says  be  is, 
ay  that  he  dreams,"  which  corresponds  with  the  Fipt 
iuntsman's  reply : — 

—  be  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  lem  than  loAal  we  my  he  is. 

ScEIfE   II. 

"  8lt  m  discovered^**  etc. — "  The  old  staffe-direction 
f,  'Enter  aloft  the  drunkard  with  attemunts,'  etc.; 
he  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Sly  and  those  about  him 
vere  represented  in  a  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
vbence  they  were  to  witness  the  performance  of  ue 
ctors.  Such  appears  to  have  been  invariably  the  case 
rben  '  a  play  within  a  play'  was  represented  in  the  old 
beatrea ;  the  reverse  of  our  modem  practice,  where  tiie 
Aaj  within  a  play  is  exhibited  on  a  raised  platform  at 
be  back  oi  the  stage,  and  the  acton  in  the  main  play 
re  in  front." — Collibr. 


**  For  Ood'e  sake,  a  poi  of  small  alb" — This  beverage 
is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
for  the  year  1558 : — "  For  a  stande  of  small  ale.''  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  liquor  as  is  now  called  small 
beer ;  no  mention  being  made  of  the  last  in  the  same 
accounts,  though  "duble  here"  and  ''duble  ale"  are 
frequently  recorded.  Sly  subaequently  reverts  to  his 
6nt  request: — "Once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale." 
Its  thinness,  which  might  have  been  an  objection  on  the 
preceding  day,  is  now  its  most  desirable  quality  to  the 
parched  palate  of  the  recovering  drunkard. 

**—'by  transmutation  a  bear-hbrd"^.  e.  Bear- 
ward,  or  keeper  of  bears  for  baiting. 

"  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  tkefat  alewife  of  Wintoe*-^ 
Doubtless,  Marian  Hacket  was  living  and  well  known 
at  Wincot,  about  four  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
about  the  time  this  play  was  written.  Afterwards, 
"  Cicely  Hacket"  is  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  servants. 

*'  Wkail  lam  not  bbstraugrt"^"  Bestraught"  was 
used  by  Warner,  and  also  Lord  Surrey.  It  is  explained 
by  Minshew  as  synonymous  with  disinntgki,  or  dis' 
traded, 

"  —  nor  Christopbbr  Sly** — ^The  modem  editions 
print  this  Ckristopkero^  to  make  out  the  metre.  I  have 
preferred  retaining  the  old  reading,  because  it  marks 
a  change  in  pronunciation ;  **  Christopher"  having  an- 
ciently the  accent  on  the  syllable  before  the  last. 

**  — present  ker  at  tke  lxbt" — i.  e.  At  the  conrt-leet 
or  manor-court,  which  had  special  jurisdiction  over 
innholders  and  abuses  in  selling  liquor  by  other  mea- 
sures than  the  sealed  or  licensed  quarts. 

"  —  and  old  JoRM  Naps  op  Grxxcx" — Blackstone 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  read,  o*  tke  Oreen^  instead 
"  of  Greece ;"  and  it  is  the  more  probable,  as  green 
was  formerly  almost  invariably  spelled  with  a  final  e. 
"  John  Naps  of  Greece"  seems  nonsense,  notwithstand- 
inff  Stevens  shows  **  a  hart  of  greece,"  or  grease,  meant 
a  iBt  hart ;  and  hence  he  argues  that  it  was  only  a  mode 
of  calling  John  Naps  a  fiit  man. 

ACT  L— Scene  I. 

"  To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts,**  etc. 

**  During  the  ages  when  books  were  scarce  and  sem- 
inaries of  learning  few,  men  of  accomplishment  in  lit- 
erature, science,  and  art,  crowded  into  cities  which  were 
graced  by  universities.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
and  probable  than  that  a  tutor,  hke  Libio,  should  repair 
to  Padua  from  Mantua : — 

Hie  aaaie  la  Lido,  bom  in  BCaatiMip— > 


or,  a  student,  like  Lucentio,  from  Pisa, — 

—  as  be  taat  leaves 
The  shallow  pksh,  to  plunge  him  ia  the  deep* — 

or,  '  a  Pedant,'  (act  iv.  scene  2,)  turning  aside  from  the 
road  to  '  Rome  and  Tripoly,'  to  spend  '  a  week  or  two' 
in  the  great  '  nursery  of  arts'  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
The  Umversity  of  Padua  was  in  all  its  glory  m  Shake- 
speare's day ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  those  who  have  ex- 
plored the  city  to  resist  the  persuasion  that  the  Poet  him- 
self had  been  one  of  the  travellers  who  had  come  from 
afar  to  look  upon  its  seats  of  learning,  if  not  to  partake 
of  its '  ingenious  studies.'  There  is  a  pure  Paduan  atmo- 
sphere hanging  about  this  play ;  and  the  visitor  of 
to-day  sees  other  Lucendos  and  Tranios  in  the  knots 
of  students  who  meet  and  accost  in  the  *  public  places,' 
and  the  servants  who  buy  in  the  market ;  while  there 
may  be  many  an  accomplished  Bianca  amon?  the  citi-  '' 
zens'  daughters  who  take  their  walks  along  the  arcades 
of  the  venerable  streets.  Influences  of  learning,  love, 
and  mirth,  are  still  abroad  in  the  place,  breathing  as 
they  do  in  the  play. 

"  The  University  of  Padua  was  founded  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  early  m  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was,  for 
sevcval  hundred  years,  a  favourite  resort  of  learned  men. 
Among  other  great  personages,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  and 
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Christopher  Colambns  studied  there.  The  nomber  of 
students  was  once  (we  believe  in  8hakespeare*s  afe) 
eighteen  thousand.  Now  that  universities  have  miuti- 
plied,  none  are  so  thronged ;  but  that  of  Padua  still 
numbers  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-three  hundred. 
Most  of  the  educated  youth  of  Lombardy  pursue  their 
studies  there,  and  numbers  from  a  greater  distance. 
'  The  mathematics'  are  still  a  favourite  branch  of  learning, 
with  some  'Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages;*  also 
natural  philosophy  and  medicine.  History  and  morals, 
and  conseauently  politics,  seem  to  be  discouraged,  if 
not  omittecL  The  aspect  of  the  University  of  Padua  is 
now  somewhat  forlorn,  though  itt  halls  are  respectably 
tenanted  by  students.  Its  mouldering  courts  and  dim 
staircases  are  thickly  hung  with  the  heraldic  blazonry 
of  the  pious  benefactors  of  the  institution.  The  num* 
ber  of  tnese  coats^)f-arms  is  so  vast  as  to  convey  a  strong 
impression  of  what  the  splendour  of  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing must  once  have  been.'* — Khight. 


** . 


-^fruitful  Lombardy^ 
The  pleasatU  garden  of  great  ItcUy" 

**  The  rich  plain  of  Lombardy  is  still  like  '  a  pleasant 
garden,'  and  appears  as  if  it  must  ever  continue  to  be 
so,  sheltered  as  it  is  by  the  vast  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and 
fertilized  by  the  streams  which  descend  from  their  gla- 
ciers. From  the  walls  of  the  Lombard  cities,  which  are 
usually  reared  on  rising  grounds,  the  prospects  are  en- 
chanUng,  presenting  a  fertile  expanse,  rarely  disfigured 
by  fences,  intersected  by  the  great  Via  iEmilia — one 
Ions  avenue  of  mulberry  trees ;  gleaming  here  and  there 
with  transparent  lakes,  and  adorned  with  scattered 
towns,  villas,  and  chnrehes,  risins  from  among  the  vines. 
Com,  oil,  and  wine,  are  everywhere  ripening  together ; 
and  not  a  speck  of  barrenness  is  visible,  from  the  north- 
em  Alps  and  eastern  Adriatic,  to  the  unobstructed  south- 
em  horizon,  where  the  plain  melts  away  in  sunshine." 
Knight. 

**  Mt  iru§tv  tervaiW* — So  the  folio.  The  word  has 
been  changed  by  some  editors  to  most, 

" —  and  HAPLT  institute" — "  In  the  modem  editions, 

'haply'  is  misprinted  happily ^  which  is  a  distinct  word, 

witn  a  different  etymology.     *  Haply'  means  perhapst 

and  not  fortunate  h.     So,  at  the  end  of  the  firat  scene 

of  the  Induction,  the  Lord  says — 

— hajpty,  my  prcseoM 
Hsj  well  abatSt  etc. 

In  both  cases,  the  line  requires  a  word  of  two  and  not 
oi  three  syllables.  When  the  line  requires  that  *  haply' 
should  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable,  it  was  senerallhr 
spelled  *  happily. '  Act  iv.  scene  4,  of  this  comedy  affordis 
examples  of  *  happily'  used  in  both  senses." — Collier. 

"  Gave  me  my  being;  my  faiker^firMt 
A  merchant  of  great  trajfie  through  the  worlds 
Vincentio  *s  come  of  the  Bentivolii." 

This  is  the  original  folio  reading,  and  though  not  with- 
out obscurity,  may  well  be  understood  and  intended  to 
say  thus — "  My  father,  who  is  firstly  a  merchant  of  the 
highest  class,  is  also  a  noble,  Vincentio,  descended  from 
the  illustrious  Bentivolii.  It  shall,  therefore,  become 
bis  son,  myself,  to  deck  that  name  a^  fortune  with  vir- 
tuous acts."  Few  of  the  later  editors,  however,  are 
satisfied  with  this  reading  and  explanation,  and  they 
adopt  Hanmer's  emendation — *^  Vincentio 's  come  of  the 
Bentivolii,"  as  meaning,  that  "  Pisa  gave  me  being,  and 
before  me  my  fiither,  ttiat  fiither  descended  of  the  Ben- 
tivolii." 

"  Me  perdowato" — "  Me  Pardonaio"  is  the  original 
text,  for  which  Stevens  and  Malone  say  that  we  should 
read  Aft  Par  donate ;  and  this  emendation  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted.  We  retain  the  old  text,  with  the  change 
of  a  letter,  for  the  reason  well  stated  by  Mr.  C.  Armi- 
tage  Brown,  who  thus  objects  to  Mi  Pardonate : — 

**  Indeed  we  should  read  no  such  thing  as  two  silly 
errors  in  two  common  words.  Shakespeare  may  have 
written  Mi  perdoni,  or  Perdonatemi ;  but  why  disturb 
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the  text  further  than  by  changing  the  syllable  par  into 
pert  It  then  expresses,  {lasV^d  of  pardon  m«,)  me 
being  pardoned;  and  is  suitable  both  to  the  sense  and 
the  metro — 

Jfe  perionato, — senile  iMuter  mine.*' 


"  Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle^ $  sthicks" — The  original 
text  has  *'  Aristotle's  eheeke"  which  Knight  and  other 
editors  retain.  There  is  no  very  evident  sense  of  ehech 
which  will  suit  the  context,  and  therefore  Judge  Black- 
stone  considered  this  as  a  misprint  or  error  of  a  oopyiit 
for  "  ethicks ;"  which  supposition  is  rifht.  The  error  ii 
natural  for  a  cop^t  or  compositor,  and  the  context  sup- 
ports the  correction.  Tranio,  speaking  of  the  sciences, 
runs  over  the  circle  of  them  according  to  the  familiar 
division  of  the  times,  and  speaks  of  logic,  rhetoric,  music, 
poetry,  mathematics,  metaphysics;  and  " ethicks"  would 
follow  of  course  in  such  an  enumeration.  Besides,  Aris- 
totle's **  Ethicks"  were  familiar  to  the  stage,  for  Ben 
Jonson  mentions  them  in  his  *'  Silent  Woman." 

**  Balk  logic" — This  word  of  the  original  was  changed 
into  tiUkf  by  Rowe,  and  is  adopted  in  most  editions,  ex- 
cept those  of  Km'ght  and  Singer.  **  Balk"  seema  to  me 
used  in  its  primitive  sense,  "  to  pass  over ;  to  leave  un- 
touched ;"  and  Tranio  means — Leave  logic  alone  with 
your  acquaintance,  and  talk  rhetoric  with  them,  etc. 

"  To  make  a  stale  of  me" — '^She  means,  '  Do  yon 
intend  to  make  a  etrumpet  of  me  among  these  eompan- 
ionsf*  But  the  expression  seems  to  have  a  quibbling 
allusion  to  the  chess  term  of  stale-mate.  80  in  Bacon'i 
'Twelfth  Essay'— 'They  stand  like  a  stale  at  chese. 
where  it  is  no  mate^  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir.' 
Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  'stale'  for  a  decoy ^  as  in 
the  second  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  play."—' 
Singer. 

"  A  vreUy  peat  !'*— "  Peat  or  pet."  says  Johnson,  "  ii 
a  word  of  endearment,  from  petit,  htUe." 

" — for  to  CUNNING  men" — ^i.  e.  Knowing,  learned. 
"  Cunnms,"  or  eonning^t  was  originally  knowledge,  or 
skill ;  and  is  so  used  m  our  translation  of  ^e  Bible. 
Shakespeare,  in  general,  uses  **  cunning"  in  the  moden 
sense,  as  in  Lear: — 

Time  atell  unfold  wtet  plaited  amMiitf  hides. 
But,  in  this  play,  the  adjective  is  used  in  two  other  in- 
stances in  ite  older  sense  : — 


Cunning  in  mueiey  and  the  aaat 
—  eiNMunf  in  Oreek,  LntiBf  sad  other  huBguefse. 


ti 


Their  love  is  not  so  great" — "It  seems  tiiat  we 
should  read  '  Your  love :'  yr  in  old  writing,  stood  fat 
either  their  or  your.  If  *  their'  love  be  right,  it  moft 
mean — The  goodwill  of  Baptista  and  Bianca  towardf 
us." — Malone. 

"  /  will  WISH  him  to  her  father" — ^i.  e.  I  will  reeom' 
mend  him :  to  wish  was  often  used  in  this  sense.  In 
act  i.  scene  2,  of  this  play,  Hortensio  saya,  **  And  wish 
thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favoured  vrife." 

**  Happy  man  be  his  dole" — A  proverbial  expieaiion 
"  Dole"  is  any  thing  dealt  out  or  distributed.    The  phrase 
is  equivalent  to  "  happy  man  ho  his  lot  or  portion," 

"  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring" — "  An  allu- 
sion," as  Douce  remarks,  "  to  the  sport  of  running  at  the 

nng. 

"  Redime  te  captum,"  etc. — This  line  is  in  Lily*i 
**  Grrammar,"  and,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  it  is  quoted 
as  it  stands  in  the  Grammar,  and  not  as  in  Terence. 

"  Because  she  will  not  be  annoy*d  with  suitors"-^ 
Thus  the  old  folios;  the  meaning  being,  tiiat  Bianca 
wishes  not  to  be  fruitlessly  annoyed  with  sniuxs. 
Rowe,  and  other  editors,  substituted  shall  for  "  wilL" 

"Basta;  content  thee" — ^i.  e.  Enough;  Italian  and 
Spanish.  The  same  word  is  used  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 
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id  PORT,  tnul  $erv€ttU$" — ^i.  e.  State,  or  show, 
the  Merchant  op  Venice  : — 
And  tht  ■MfaUkoet  of  graatart  port, 

LOUB*D  ktU  and  cloak" — "  FashiooA  have  now 
Servants  formerly  wore  clothes  of  sober  hae ; 
sad  colour:  their  masters  bore  about  the  hues 
inbow  in  their  doublets  and  mantles,  and  hats 
era.  Such  gaj  vestments  were  called  empha- 
2a«reii.  "•^Knight. 

ordf  you  nod;  you  do  not  mind  the  play" — 
stage-direction  before  these  interlocutions  is, 

^esenters  above  speak  ;'*  meaning.  Sly,  the  at- 
etc.,  in  the  balcony.     Afterwaras,  Iwfore  the 

le,  the  marginal  direction  is,  "They  tit  and 

Scene  II. 

H>  and  thirty t — a  ?i?  out  /" — '*  This  passage  has 
the  commentators ;  yet  it  is  more  obscure  than 
J  have  explained.  Ferfaaps  it  was  passed  over 
It  was  not  understood  f  The  allusion  is  to  the 
of '  Bone-ace,*  or  *  One-and-thirty.*  A  '  pip*  is 
»on  a  card.  The  old  copy  has  it  peepe.  The 
ision  is  in  Massinger's  *  Fatal  Dowry,'  act  ii. 
:— *  You  think,  because  you  served  m^  lady's 
]yoo]  are  thirty-two  years  old,  which  is  a  jnv 
know.'  There  is  a  secondary  allusion  (in  whicn 
lies)  to  a  popular  mode  of  inflictiug  punishment 
rtain  offenders.  For  a  curious  illustration  of 
reader  may  consult  Florio's '  Italian  Dictionaiy/ 
ra/«no."--SiNOER. 

iat  BE,  'leges  in  Lalin" — Grumio  is  supposed  to 
[talian  for  Latin ;  for  though  Italian  were  his 
Dguage,  as  Monck  Mason  observes,  he  speaks 
and  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  to  treat  him 
e  than  as  an  Englishman.  Tyrwhitt's  sugges- 
readin^  be  legee,  instead  of  "he  'leges,"  is, 
,  ingenious. 

ere  email  experience  grow»t  but  in  a  few" 
Dollier  we  preserve  the  old  reading,  the  mean- 
It  that  only  a  few  have  the  power  to  gain  much 
ce  at  home.    The  common  reading  is,  "But 
"  meaning,  as  Johnson  says,  "in  a  few  words— 

\e  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love" — The  story 
itius,  or  Florent,  is  told  in  Gower's  "  Confessio 
"  lib.  i.;  and  also  in  Lupton's  "Thousand 
Things,"  the  earliest  edition  of  which  was 
a  1586.  Florentius  married  over-night,  for  the 
wealth,  and  next  morning  found  his  wife— 

—  the  loth«tc  wifhts 
Tkat  ever  man  cMts  ob  hia  eye. 

"  Were  she  as  rough 
\s  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas." 

Adriatic,  though  well  land-locked,  and  in  sum- 
1  as  still  as  a  mirror,  is  subject  to  severe  and 
itorms.  The  great  sea-wall  which  protects 
listant  eighteen  miles  from  the  city,  and  built, 
),  in  a  direction  where  it  is  best  sheltered  and 
1  by  the  islands,  is,  for  three  miles  abreast  of 
1,  a  vast  work  for  width  and  loftiness ;  yet  it 
ntly  surmounted  in  winter  by  'the  swelling 
which  pour  over  into  the  Lagunes." — 


•  an  AOLET-babu" — Aglets^  or  properly  aiguil- 
.,  were  the  ends  or  tags  of  the  stnngs  uaed  to 
sustain  dress.  In  the  "  Twenty-fifth  Coventry 
lited  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  the  Devil,  disguised  as  a 
lys  that  he  has — 

qra  poyatj*  of  dicTtraUe,  the  aglottti  of  lylver  fofo. 
lets  not  unfrequendy  represented  figures ;  and 
nmio's  joke  about "  an  aglet4}aby." 

'//  rail  in  his  bopc-tricks"— A  blunder  on  the 


part  of  Grumio  for  rhetorics.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  substituted 
rhetoric^  not  seeing  the  joke. 

"  Rope-tncks"  says  Seymour,  "  seems  to  tally  with 
the  modem  vulgar  phrase^"  ^o/^irs-tricks." 


"  —  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat" — The  learned  ef- 
forts to  explain  this  seem  to  be  lost  labour.  Mr.  Boa- 
well  justly  remarks,  **  that  nothing  is  more  common  in 
ludicrous  or  playful  discourse  than  to  use  a  comparison 
where  no  resemblance  is  intended." 

"  —  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear" — The  old  copies 
have  to  hear;  which,  with  Hanmer,  Stevens,  and  otnen, 
I  think  is  a  natural  misprint  for  "  the  ear," — a  more  pro- 
bable as  well  as  poetical  phrsse,  and  one  familiar  to  the 
Poet:  as,  in  King  John — 

Our  cart  src  eiidffelled ;  not  a  word  of  hit 
But  bulfeu,  etc. 

"  ~~  PEAR  boys  with  bugs" — ^i.  e.  Frighten  boys  with 
hobgoblins.  Douce  has  given  us  a  curious  passage  from 
Mathews's  Bible,  Psalm  xci.  5,  "  Thou  shalt  not  nede 
to  be  afraied  for  any  bugs  by  night."  The  English  name 
of  the  punaise  was  not  applied  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  is  evidendy  metaphorical. 

"  Hark  you,  sir :  you  mean  not  her  to^-^" 

In  the  old  copies  there  is  a  dash  afler  "  to,"  as  if  6re- 
mio  were  interrupted  by  Tranio,  who  appears  to  Jiave 
anticipated  that  Gremio  meant  to  concluae  by  the  word 
woo. 

"  And  if  you  break  the  iee^  and  do  this  8EEK"^Rowe 
substituted  fe€U  for  "  seek,"  but  unnecessarily.  Trsnio 
refers  to  Petruchio's  enterprise  to  "  seek"  and  "  achieve 
the  elder."  Modem  editors  have  here  abandoned  the 
ancient  authorities.  "  And  do  this  seek"  is  equivalent 
to  "  and  do  this  one  seek." 

"  —  we  all  rest  generally  beholding" — "Such  was 
the  language  of  the  time,  though  modem  editors  have 
substituted  beholden.  Shakespeare  employs  the  active 
participle,  and  it  was  the  universal  practice  of  his  con* 
temporaries."-— Colli  BR. 

"Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon" — i.  e. 
Spend  the  afleraoon,  or  wear  out  the  aflemoon :  from 
the  Latin  contero.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
the  novel  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  Painter's  "  Palace 
of  Pleasure :"— >"  Juliet,  knowing  the  fury  of  her  father, 
etc.,  retired  for  the  day  into  her  chamber,  and  contrived 
that  whole  night  more  in  weeping  than  sleeping." 

"  And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law" — "  By  '  adver- 
saries in  law,'  our  author  meant,  not  suitors,  but  barrio* 
ters ;  who,  however  warm  in  their  opposition  to  each 
other  in  the  courts,  live  in  greater  harmony  and  friend* 
ship  in  private  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  liberal  pro* 
fessions.  Their  clients  seldom  *  eat  and  drink  with  their 
adversaries  as  friends.'  " — Malone, 

ACT  II.— ScEWE  I. 
"For  shame,  thou  hilding" — A  mean-spirited  person. 

"  Backare  :  you  are  marvellous  forward" — ^This  is 
a  word  of  doubmil  etymology  and  frequent  occurrence : 
it  is  possibly  only  a  corraption  of  "  Back  there !"  for  it 
is  always  used  as  a  reproof  to  over-confidence.  In 
"  Half  Roister  Doister,"  act  i.  scene  2,  we  meet  with  it: 

Ah,  sir!  Badcsre,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow. 
And  this  expression  is  introduced  by  old  John  Hey  wood 
into  his  "  Proverbs."    The  mode  of'^employing  the  word 
is  uniform. 

"And  this  small  packet  of  Oreek  and  Latin  books." 
"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  daughters  of  Bap- 
tista  were  more  learned  than  other  ladies  of  their  city 
and  their  time. 

"  Under  the  walls  of  universities,  then  the  only  centres 
of  intellectual  light,  knowledge  was  shed  abroad  like  sun- 
shine at  noon,  and  was  natnirally  more  or  less  enjoyed 
by  all.    At  the  time  when  Shakeapeare  and  the  Univer* 
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sity  of  Padua  flourisbed,  the  higher  classes  of  women 
were  not  deemed  unfitted  for  a  learned  education. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Jane  Orey,  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  others,  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader's  recollection  in  proof  of  this.  '  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  languages,*  '  the  mathematics/  and  *  to  read 
philosophy,'  then  came  as  natorally  as  'music'  within 
the  scope  of  female  education.  Any  association  of 
pedantry  with  the  training  of  the  young  ladies  of  this 
play  is  m  the  prejudices  of  the  reader,  not  in  the  mind 
of  the  Poet." — Knight. 

"  Ai  morning  rotes  netcly  wash'd  wth  dew" — Milton 
has  honoured  this  fine  image  by  adopting  it  in  his  "II 
AUegro  :"— 

A  nd  frcsh-blowD  roMi  wask'd  in  dew. 

"  Oood-morroiOf  Kate ^  for  that '«  your  name^  I  hear." 

This  is  founded  upon  a  similar  scene  in  the  old  play. 
Our  readers  may  compare  Shakespeare  and  his  prede- 
cessor : — 

"  Alf.  Ha,  Kate,  come  hither,  wench,  and  list  to  me : 
Use  this  gentleman  friendly  as  Uioa  canst. 

Fer.  Twenty  good-morrows  to  my  lovely  Kate. 

Kate.  You  jest,  I  am  sure;  is  she  yours  already? 

Fer.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Kate.  The  devil  you  do!  who  told  you  so? 

Fer.  My  mind,  sweet  Kate,  doth  say  I  am  the  man, 
Must  wed,  and  bed,  and  marry  bonny  Kate. 

KcUe.  Was  ever  seen  so  gross  an  ass  as  this? 

Fer.  Ay,  to  stand  so  long,  and  never  get  a  kiss. 

Kate.  Hands  ofi*,  I  say,  and  get  you  from  this  place; 
Or  I  will  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  fisice. 

Fer.  I  prithee  do,  Kate ;  they  say  thou  art  a  shrew. 
And  I  Uke  thee  the  better,  for  I  would  have  thee  so. 

Kate.  Let  go  my  hand  for  fear  it  reach  your  ear. 

Fer.  No,  Kate,  this  hand  is  mine,  and  I  thy  love. 

Kate.  I'faith,  sir,  no,  the  woodcock  wants  his  tail. 

Fer.  But  yet  his  bill  will  serve  if  the  other  fail. 

Alf.  How  now,  Ferando?  what,  my  daughter? 

Fer.  She  's  willing,  sir,  and  loves  me  as  her  life. 

Kate.  'Tis  for  your  skin,  then,  but  not  to  be  your  wife. 

Alf.  Come  hither,  Kate,  and  let  me  give  thy  hand 
To  him  that  I  have  chosen  for  thy  love. 
And  thou  to-morrow  shalt  be  wed  to  him. 

Kate.  Why,  father,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me. 
To  give  me  thus  unto  this  brainsick  man. 
That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me  7 

\_She  turns  aside  and  speaks. 
And  yet  I  will  consent  and  raaiTy  him, 
(For  I,  methiuks,  have  liv'd  too  long  a  maid,) 
And  match  him  too,  or  else  his  manhood's  good. 

Alf.  Give  me  thy  liand;  Ferando  loves  thee  well, 
And  will  with  wealth  and  ease  maintain  thy  state. 
Here,  Ferando,  take  her  for  thy  wife. 
And  Sunday  next  shall  be  our  wedding-day. 

Fer.  Why  so,  did  I  not  tell  thee  I  should  be  the  man  ? 
Father,  I  leave  my  lovely  Kate  with  you, 
Provide  yourselves  against  our  marriage-day » 
For  I  must  hie  me  to  my  country  house 
In  haste,  to  see  provision  may  be  made 
To  entertain  my  Kate  when  she  doth  come. 

Alf.  Do  so ;  come,  Kate,  why  dost  thou  look 
So  sad  7     Be  merry,  wench,  thy  wedding-day 's  at  hand ; 
Son,  fare  you  well,  and  see  you  keep  your  promise. 

{_Exit  Alfonso  and  Kate." 

I '  Should  be  ?  should  f  &«z "— This  has  been  ordinarily 
printed — 

Should  be  i   Should  bus. 

We  follow  tlie  original  with  Kuight,  understanding  wkh 
him,  "buz"  to  be  an  interjection  of  ridicule;  as,  in 
IIamlxt: — 

Pol.  The  aoton  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Bus,  bux. 

tt—^yofi  crow  loo  like  a  craven" — "A  'craven' 
cc»ck,  and  a  'craven'  knight  were  each  contemptible. 
The  knight  who  had  craven,  or  craved,  life  from  an 
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antagonist,  was  branded  with  the  name  which  he  had 
uttered  in  preferring  safety  to  honour.  The  terms  of 
chivalry  and  cock-fighting  were  ^nonymoos  in  the 
feudal  times,  as  those  of  the  cock-pit  and  the  boxinf- 
ring  are  equivalent  now.  To  show  a  white  feather  u 
now  a  term  of  pugilism,  derived  from  the  ruffled  plumes 
of  the  frightened  oird." — Knight. 

'*  And  bring  yon  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable^  as  other  household  Kates." 
This  is  the  original  text.  Doubtless,  a  play  on  woidi 
was  meant,  which  anciently,  when  a  was  more  broadly 
sounded  than  now,  would  be  obvious — "  wild  Kate"  and 
wild  eat.  This,  however,  does  not  authorize  our  print* 
ing  it  wild  eatf  as  Stevens  and  others  have  done. 

"  —  she  will  prove  a  s«coi»<2  Grissel" — Alluding  to 
the  stoiT  of  "  Griselda,"  so  beautifully  related  by  Cmo- 
cer,  and  taken  by  him  from  Boccaccio.  It  is  thought 
to  be  older  than  the  time  of  the  Florentine,  a»  it  is  to  he 
found  among  the  old  fabliaux,  according  to  Douce. 

"  She  VIED  so  fasC — To  "  vie"  was  a  term  at  cards, 
and  sometimes  we  meet  with  revie ;  outvie  occurs  in 
this  play  afterwards.  It  meant  to  challenge ,  or  stake, 
or  brag ;  and  the  phrases  were  used  in  the  old  games 
of  Gleek  and  Primero,  superseded  by  the  Brag  of  the 
present  day. 

"  —  'ft*  a  WORLD  to  see" — ^The  meaning  is — It  is 
worth  a  world  to  see.  So,  in  B.  C.  Rydley's  "Brief 
Declaration,"  (1555,)  quoted  by  Collier: — "  It  is  a  world 
to  see  the  answer  of  the  Papists  to  this  statement  of 
Origen." 

**  A  MEAcocK  wretch" — i.  e.  A  cowardly  wretch. 
"  Meacock"  has  been  derived  by  some  from  meek  and 
eoek,  (but  mes  coq,  Fr.,  Skinner,)  and  it  is  used  by  old 
wiiters  both  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  substantive. 

"—  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  Against  the  wedding-day." 

" — my  house  wilhin  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold,"  etc. 

"If  Shakespeare  had  not  seen  the  interior  of  ItaGu 
houses  when  he  wrote  this  play,  he  must  have  possessed 
some  efTectual  means  of  knowing  and  realizing  in  bit 
imagination  the  particulars  of  such  an  interior.  Any  edo" 
cated  man  might  be  aware  that  the  extensive  commerce 
o£  Venice  must  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  neighboar* 
ing  cities  a  multitude  of  articles  of  foreign  prodoctioii 
and  taste.  But  there  is  a  particularity  in  his  mentioD 
of  these  articles,  which  strongly  indicates  the  experience 
of  an  eye-witness.  The  *  cypress  chests,'  and  *ivorT 
cofiers,'  rich  in  antique  carving,  are  still  existing,  with 
some  remnants  of '  Tyrian  tapestry,'  to  carry  back  the 
imagination  of  the  traveller  to  the  days  of  the  glory  of 
the  republic.  The  'plate  and  gold'  are,  for  the  most 
part,  gone,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  impoverished 
aristocracy,  who  (to  their  credit)  will  part  with  every- 
thing sooner  than  their  pictures.  The  '  tents  and  can- 
opies,' and  *  Turkey  cushions  'boss'd  with  pearl,*  nov 
no  longer  seen,  were  appropriate  to  the  days  when 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the  Morea  were  dependencies  of 
Venice,  scattering  their  productions  through  the  eastern 
cities  of  Italy,  and  actually  establishing  many  of  their 
customs  in  the  singular  capital  of  the  Venetian  dominion. 
After  Venice,  Padua  was  naturally  first  served  with  im- 
portations of  luxury. 

"  Venice  was,  and  is  still,  remarkable  for  its  jeweOery, 
especially  its  fine  works  in  gold.  'Venice  gold'  was 
wrought  into  'valence' — tapestry — by  the  needle,  and 
was  used  for  every  variety  of  ornament,  from  chains  as 
fine  as  if  made  of  woven  hair,  to  the  most  massive  form 
in  which  gold  can  be  worn.  At  the  present  jday,  the 
traveller  who  walks  round  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's  it 
surprised  at  the  large  proportion  of  jeweller's  shops, 
and  at  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  ornaments  they 
contain, — the  ^11  necklaces,  the  jeweUed  rings  and 
tiaras,  and  the  profusion  of  gold  chains." — Kxioht. 
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:  be  married  o'  Sunday''—*'  Parts  of  these 

if  from  a  ballad.     If  any  such  be  in  print, 

been  pointed  out  by  we  commentators ; 

kving,  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  lady, 

i  from  her  mother,  (then  forty,)  at  least 

o,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  Pe- 

I  to  qnote : 

To  ehorcli  away ! 

We  will  iMTe  rings 
A  nd  flne  arreyi 

With  other  thiop, 
A  sainst  the  day, 
for  Pm  to  be  aiarried  o'  Simday. 

ter  ballads  with  the  same  burden,  but  none 
30  words  of  Petruchio." — Collier. 

9«  MT  Bianca's  love" — Malone  and  8te- 
ly,"  without  any  reason ;  the  line,  being  a 
lud  require  no  amendment 

md  EWERS,  to  lave  ker  dainty  handg"-^ 
uticles  formerly  of  great  account  They 
of  silver,  and  probably  their  fashion  was 
d  to,  because  they  were  regularly  exhibit- 
!Sts  before  and  after  dinner,  it  being  the 
sh  the  hands  at  both  those  times. 

poiiTTs'' — L  e.  Counterpanes,  as  we  now 
td  thus  named  originally  because  composed 
^ints,  or  panes,  of  various  colours.  They 
ite  article  of  ancient  pomp.  Among  the 
ints  against  Wat  Tyler*s  men  was,  their 
lyed  in  the  royal  wardrobe  at  the  Savoy, 
)  worth  a  thousand  marks. 

9parelf  tents,  and  canopies" — "Tents** 
^, — ienteSf  Fr.,  probably  being  so  named 
ers  u^n  which  they  were  hung;  teniure 
sieuified  a  suit  of  hangings.  The  fol- 
;e  shows  that  a  "  canopy"  was  sometimes  a 
inopy  properly,  that  hangeth  aboute  beddes 
ly  ^attes ;  sometimes  a  tent  or  pavilion ; 
ed  It  for  a  testome  to  hange  over  a  bed.'* — 
e. 

and  brass'* — "  Pewter**  was  considered  as 
imiture,  that  we  find  in  the  Northumber- 
Id-book,  vessels  of  pewter  were  hired  by 

tg  in  Marseilles*  road" — This  name  is 
cUus  in  the  old  copy,  and  was  probably 
IS  a  trisyllable. 

CARD  OP  TEN** — This  expressiou  seems  to 
overbial :  cards  "  of  ten**  were  the  highest 

1  of  this  act,  Mr.  Pope  introduced  the  fol- 
;hes  of  the  Presenters,  as  they  are  called, 
play  :— 

lea  will  the  fool  come  again  ? 

00,  my  lord. 

e  *•  aone  more  drink  here ;  where*t  the  tapeter  ? 

eat  aome  of  tlieee  things. 

9,  my  lord. 

t,  Slm»  I  drinlc  to  thee. 

ACT  III.— Scene  1. 

CELSA  SENis** — The  lines  are  from  Ovid*s 
.  Penelope  Ulyssi,"  v.  33. 

fOE  true  rules  for  odd  inventions" — The 
le  folio,  1623,  is,  "  To  ekarre  true  rules  for 
IS.**  The  folio,  1632,  reads  "  change**  for 
Theobald  altered  oU  into  "odd.**  Old 
insistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  speaker, 
;ady  said,  "  Old  fashions  please  me  best*' 
vere  mere  misprints. 

Scene  II. 

eips"-^"0ld**  is  wanting  in  the  early  edi- 
>  added  it  in  consequence  of  Baptista*s 
jestion    "Is  it  new  and  old  too?"  which 


shows  that  the  word  has  been  accidentally  omitted.  It 
was  very  common  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  to  use 
"old"  as  a  species  of  superlative. 

"  —  and  CHAPELEss*' — i.  e.  Without  a  hook  to  the 
scabbard ;  according  to  Todd. 

"  —  untk  TWO  BROKEN  POINTS** — Johusou  says,  "  How 
a  sword  should  have  two  broken  points  I  cannot  tell.** 
The  points  were  among  the  most  cosUy  and  elegant 
parts  of  the  dress  of  Elizabeth's  time;  and  to  have  two 
broken  was  certainly  indicative  of  more  than  ordinary 
slovenliness. 

" — kis  horse  hipped  with  an  old  motky  saddle" — 
Shakespeare  (says  Kuight)  describes  the  imperfections 
and  unsoundness  of  a  horse  with  as  much  precision  as 
if  he  had  been  bred  in  a  farrier's  shop.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  he  is  equally  circum- 
stantial in  summing  up  the  qualities  of  a  noble  courser: — 

Roond  hooTd,  short-jointed,  fetloclci  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breait*  full  eye,  imall  head,  and  nostrila  wide. 
High  crestt  ahort  ean,  itraight  legs  and  pawing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thiclc  tail,  broad  tMittocIca,  tender  hide. 

" — infected  with   the    pashions" — i.  e.  Farcins,  a 

well-known  disease  in  horses,  often  mentioned  by  old 

writers ;  as  in  Rowland's  "  Looke  to  it,  for  I'll  Stabbo 

you,"  1604:— 

You  gentle  pappeta  of  the  proudeat  efaK, 

That  are»  like  horaea,  troubled  with  the/a«4i'oiu. 

" —  past  cure  of  the  pives" — i.  e.  Vives,  or  avives, 
another  disorder  in  horses. 

"  —  swATED  in  the  back"—"  Waid  in  the  back,**  old 
copies. 

" —  NE*ER-LEooBD  before" — The  folio  has  it  **neere 
legged  ;*'  which  some  editors  have  given  as  here,  and 
others  near-legged.     Malone  thus  supports  the  first  :— 

"Ne'er-legged  before,  i.  e.  foundered  in  his  forefeet; 
having,  as  the  jockeys  term  it,  never  a  fore  leg  to  stand 
on.  The  subsequent  words — 'which  being  restrained 
to  keep  him  from  stumbling' — seem  to  countenance  this 
interpretation.  The  modem  editors  read  near-legged 
before ;  but  to  go  near  before  is  not  reckoned  a  defect, 
but  a  nerfection,  in  a  horse.*' 

Lora  Chadworth  (an  accomplished  and  unfortunate 
nobleman,  of  whose  taste  and  acquirements  many  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  his  times)  thus  main- 
tains the  other  reading : — "  I  believe  near4eggcd  is 
ri^ht ;  the  near  leg  of  a  horse  is  the  left,  and  to  set  off 
with  that  leg  first  is  an  imperfection.  This  horse  had 
(as  Dry  den  describes  old  Jacob  Tonson)  two  left  legs; 
i.  e.  he  was  awkward  in  the  use  of  them ;  he  used  his 
right  leg  like  tiie  left.** 

"  — a»  old  hat,  and  *  the  humour  of  forty  fancies' 
prick' d  in't  for  a  feather" — It  seems  likely  tWat  this 
"  humour  of  forty  fancies"  was  either  a  ballacl  so  called, 
or  a  collection  of  ballads,  stuck  in  the  "  lackey*s'*  hat 
instead  of  a  feather. 

"  And  vet  not  many" — This  is  undoubtedly  a  scrap 
of  some  old  ballad,  which  Bioudello  was  led  to  recollect 
by  his  mention  of  "  the  humour  of  forty  fancies'*  just 
before. 

" —  qucif'd  off  the  muscadeV — T.  Warton  and  Reed 
have  shown,  from  numerous  quotations,  that  the  custom 
of  having  wine  and  sops  distributed  immediately  after 
the  marriage  ceremony  in  the  church,  is  very  ancient. 
It  existed  even  among  our  Gothic  ancestors,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  ordinances  of  the  household  of  Henry  VII. 
"  For  the  Marriage  of  a  Princess :" — "  Then  pottes  of 
Ipoeriee  to  be  r^dy,  and  to  bee  put  into  cnpps  with 
soppe,  and  to  be  borne  to  the  estates;  and  to  take  a 
soppe  and  drinke.**  It  was  also  practised  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  Winchester  Cathedral ;  and 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Elector-Palatine  to  the  daughter 
of  James  I.,  in  1612-13.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom  at  all  marriages.  In  Jonson's  "  Magnetic  Lady" 
it  is  called  a  knitting  cup :  in  M'lddleton's  "  No  Wit  like 
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a  Woman's,"  the  contracting  cup.  The  hU9  was  alio 
part  of  the  ancient  marriage  ceremony,  as  appears  finom 
a  rubric  in  one  of  the  SalisDory  Missals. 
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Imu$t  away  ta-dayf  before  nigkt  eome" 
We  subjoin  the  parallel  scene  in  the  earlier  play  :— 

"  Fer.  Father,  farewell,  my  Kate  and  I  mnst  home. 
Sirrah,  go  make  ready  my  horse  presently. 

Alf.  Your  horse !  what,  son,  I  hope  you  do  but  jest; 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  go  so  suddenly. 

Kate,  Let  him  go  or  tarry,  I  am  resolved  to  stay, 
And  not  to  travel  on  my  wc»dding-day. 

Fer.  Tut,  Kate,  I  tell  thee  we  must  needs  go  home. 
Villain,  hast  thou  saddled  my  horse  7 

San.  Which  horse— your  curtail  7 

Fer.  Zounds !  you  slave,  stand  you  prating  here  ! 
Saddle  the  bay  gelding  for  your  mistress. 

Kate.  Not  for  me,  for  I  will  not  eo. 

San.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  have  him ;  you  owe 
tenpence 
For  his  meat,  and  sixpence  for  stuffing  my  mistress' 
saddle. 

Fer.  Here,  villain,  go  pay  him  stmight. 

San,  Shall  I  give  them  another  pecK  of  lavender? 

Fer.  Out,  slave !  and  bring  them  presently  to  the  door. 

Alf.  Why,  son,  I  hope  at  least  you  '11  dine  with  us. 

San.  I  pray  you,  master,  let 's  stay  till  dinner  be  done. 

Fer.  Zounds,  villain,  art  thou  here  yet? 

\_ExU  Saitdir. 
Come,  Kate,  our  dinner  is  provided  at  home. 

Kate.  But  not  for  me,  for  here  I  mean  to  dine : 
I'll  have  my  will  in  this  as  well  as  you ; 
Though  you  in  madding  mood  would  leave  your  friends, 
Despite  of  you  I'll  tarry  with  them  still. 

Fer.  Ay,  Kate,  so  thou  shalt,  but  at  some  other  time: 
When  as  thy  sisters  here>  shall  be  espoused. 
Then  thou  and  I  will  keep  our  wedding-day 
In  better  sort  than  now  we  can  provide ; 
For  here  I  promise  thee  before  them  all, 
We  will  ere  long  return  to  them  again. 
Come,  Kate,  stand  not  on  terms,  we  will  away ; 
This  is  my  day,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  rule. 
And  I  will  do  whatever  thou  comroand'st. 
Gentlemen,  farewell,  we'll  take  oar  leaves, 
Jt  will  be  lata  before  that  we  come  home. 

\_ExeuiU  F£RANDo  and  Kate." 

"  —  the  oaii  have  eaten  the  horses" — Grumio,  Tac- 
cording  to  Stevens,)  means  to  disparage  Petruchio's 
horses  by  saying  that  they  are  aot  worth  the  oats  they 
have  eaten, 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

" —  was  ever  man  so  rated"-^!.  e.  Bewrayed,  or 
made  dirty. 

*' — fire ^  fire :  east  on  no  water" — This  is  an  allusion 
to  an  old  popular  catch,  consisting  of  these  lines  :-^ 

Scotland  burneth,  Scotland  burnetii* 
Fire,  Are ; — Fire,  Are ; 
Cast  OB  lome  more  water. 

"  I  am  no  beast" — Grumio  impliedly  calls  Curtis  a 
beast  by  calling  him  his  fellow,  having  first  called  him- 
self a  beast. 

"  —  *  Jack,  boy  !  ho  boy  /* " — "  The  commencement 
of  an  old  drinkin^-round:  'jack'  was  the  name  for  the 
black-leather  jug  in  which  drink  was  served."— Coll. 

"  ComCf  you  are  so  full  of  cow  T-cAXCHiifo" — "Cony- 
catching"  means  cheating  or  deceiving^  and  is  a  word 
of  common  occurrence.  Its  etymology  has  reference  to 
the  facility  with  which  coneys^  or  rabbits,  are  caught. 

*' — the  CARPETS  laid" — To  covor  the  tables.  The 
floors  were  strewed  with  rushes. 

"  Both  OF  one  horse" — With  Collier  we  here  preserve 
the  phraseology  of  the  time,  which  other  editors  have 
modamized  to  "both  on  one  horse."    They  take  the 
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same  liberty  later  in  this  play,  (act  t.  scene  2,)  wl 
Petruchio  says,  "  I'll  venture  so  much  of  my  bwl 
hound." 


II 


—  how  she  was  bemoiled" — Bemired. 


"  —  and  their  garters  of  an  xivDiFrERBirT  btii 
Grumio  is  not  accurate  enough  in  his  dictioii  to  dest 
the  critical  pains  that  learned  amx>taton  have  tska 
explain  this  phrase.  Malone,  on  no  very  clear  antfaoi 
maintains  it  to  mean  "  party-coloured  garten  ;'*  wi 
Johnson  and  others  assert  that  the  garten  ought  to  i 
respond,  and  that  "  indifferent"  here  meant  not  diffen 
A  more  obvious  sense  is  that  intimated  by  Nares,  in 
"  Glossaxy :"— "  Tolerable,  or  ordinary."  Tb«i— "  i 
their  garters  (which  were  worn  outside)  be  decent" 

"  Where  be  these  knaves" — This  scene  is  one  of  i 
most  spirited  and  characteristic  in  the  play ;  and  we  i 
a  joyous,  revelling  spirit  shining  through  Petmchi 
affected  violence.  The  Ferando  of  the  old  "Tun 
of  a  Shrew'  is  a  coane  bully,  without  the  fine  snii 
spirits  and  the  real  self-command  of  our  Petruchio.  1 
following  is  the  parallel  scene  in  that  play;  and  i> 
remarkable  how  closely  Shakespeare  copies  the 
cidents : — 

"  Enter  Ferardo  and  Kate. 

Fer.  Now  welcome,  Kate.     Where  *s  these  viDsia 
Here?  what,  not  supper  yet  upon  the  board. 
Nor  table  spread,  nor  nothing  aone  at  all  T 
Where  's  that  \'illain  that  I  sent  before  ? 
San.  Now,  adsum^  sir. 

Fer.  Come  hither,  you  villain.  111  cut  your  nose. 
You  roeue,  help  me  ott  with  my  boots ;  will  *t  plea 
You  to  lay  the  cloth  T     Zounds !  the  villain 
Hurts  my  foot:  pull  easily,  I  say,  yet  again  ! 

iHe  beats  then 
[  They  cover  the  boards  and  fetch  in  them 
Zounds,  burnt  and  scorch 'd !     Who  dresa'd  this  me 
Wil.  Forsooth,  John  Cook. 

[/fe  throws  down  the  table,  and  meat,  and 
and  beats  them  all. 
Fer.  Go,  ^ou  villains,  bring  me  such  meat ! 
Out  of  my  Bight,  I  say,  and  bear  it  hence : 
Come,  Kate,  we'll  have  other  meat  provided. 
Is  there  a  fire  in  my  chamber,  sir  7 
San.  Ay,  forsooth.         [^Exeunt  Ferando  and  K 
{^Manent  Ser%'in?.men,  and  eat  vp  all  the  « 
Tom.  Zounds !  I  thiiik  of  my  conscience  my  mai 
mad  since  he  was  married. 

Wil.  I  laughed,  what  a  box  he  gave  Sander  for 
ing  off  his  boots. 

Enter  Ferando  again. 

San.  I  hurt  his  foot  for  the  nonce,  man. 

Fer.  Did  you  so,  you  damned  villain  T 

[/fe  beats  them  att  otU  ai 
This  humour  must  I  hold  me  to  awhile. 
To  bridle  and  hold  back  my  headstrong  wife. 
With  curbs  of  hunger,  ease,  and  want  of  sleep : 
Nor  sleep,  nor  meat  shall  she  enjoy  to-night. 
I'll  mew  her  up  as  men  do  mew  their  hawks. 
And  make  her  gently  come  unto  the  lure : 
Were  she  as  stubborn,  or  as  full  of  strength, 
As  was  the  Thracian  horse  Alcides  tamea, 
That  king  Egeus  fed  with  flesh  of  men. 
Yet  would  I  pull  her  down,  and  make  her  come. 
As  hungry  hawks  do  fly  unto  their  lure.  [£ 

"  Jl  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey^ 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  tray." 

These  lines,  and  those  that  precede  them  in  the 
"Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,"  are,  no  doubt,  si 
of  some  ancient  ballad.  There  are  tnaiiy  such  disp 
through  Shakespeare's  plays.  Dr.  Percy  has,  too,  i 
ed  himself  of  some  of  them  in  the  "  modem  Got 
entitled  "  The  Friar  of  Orders  Grey :"— - 

It  was  a  Friar  of  orden  ffrey, 
Walked  forth  to  tell  hb  beads; 

A  nd  he  met  with  a  lady  fair, 
Clad  in  a  pilfrtin's  weeds. 


NOTES  ON  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Now,  Wftrea  tkce  MTt,  tkoa  mrcreDd  friar : 

I  prmy  th««  tell  to  ne 
If  CTer»  at  your  iMily  sliriB* 

My  tnio-lore  tliou  did  mo. 

A  ttd  bow  slKNild  I  your  trao-lote  know 

FroM  any  other  one  ? 
O,  l»y  hia  codcle-hat  and  atai^ 

A  nd  by  hie  aandal-ahooa. 

Th«  boly  father  thua  renlied : 

O  lady,  be  ia  dead  and  gone , 
A  nd  at  hia  head  a  ffreen  graai  turf, 

A  ad  at  bia  heelt  a  atone. 

Weep  DO  mortt  lady ;  lady,  weep  no  nM>re, 

Thy  aorrow  ia  ia  vain ; 
For  Tioleu  phaelied,  the  iweeteat  abowen 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Yet  ftay,  fair  faidy,  reat  awhile* 

Beneath  yon  eloiater  wall : 
S«e  through  the  hawthorn  Mowa  the  wind, 

And  driaaUing  rain  doth  Ikll. 


O  ncay  ae  not,  tlMNi  boly  friar, 

O  atay  mo  not,  I  pray ; 
No  drinliag  rain  that  falla  on  na 

Can  waah  ay  fault  away. 

—  to  MAir  MT  HAaoARD*' — To  tame  my  hawk.  In 
technical  langoage  of  hawkinff,  to  watch  or  vake^ 
one  of  the  means  of  taming.  By  preventing  sleep. 
^aU  is  to  flutter. 

Scene  II. 

An  aneiemt  ahoil  coming  down  ike  kilT* — **  For 
^1,'  Theobald,  and  after  him,  Hanmer  and  Warbor- 

read  engle ;  which  Hanmer  calls  a  gnllf  deriving  it 
a  engluevj  Fr.,  to  catch  with  bird-lime ;  but  without 
icient  reason.  Mr.  Gif!brd,  in  a  note  on  Jonson's 
etaster,'  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  engkle,  with  Han- 
^9  explanation,  and  supports  it  by  referring  to  Gas- 
;ne*s  *  Supposes,'  from  which  Shakespeare  took  this 
t  of  his  plot: — *  There  Erostrato  (the  Biondello  of 
kespeare)  looks  out  for  a  person  to  ffull  by  an  idle 
y,  judges  from  appearances  that  he  has  found  him, 

is  not  deceived : — *  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  met  a 
tleman,  and,  as  meihovrkt  by  his  habits  and  his 
«,  he  should  he  none  of  the  wisest.*  Again :  *  ihiB 
deman  beinf,  as  I  guessed  at  the  first,  a  man  of  small 
ienOa.*  Ana  Dulippo,  (the  Luceutio  of  Shakespeare,) 
9on  as  he  spies  him  coming,  exclaims :  '  Is  this  he  7 
neet  him :  by  my  troth,  he  looks  liks  a  good  soul  ; 
that  fisheth  for  him  might  be  sure  to  catch  a  cods- 
i.' — Act  ii  scene  i.     These  are  the  passages,'  says 

Giffbrd,  *  which  our  great  Poet  had  in  view ;  and 

e,  I  trust,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  explain  why 
idello  concludes,  at  first  sight,  that  this  *  ancient  piece 
nrnality*  will  serve  his  turn.'  This  is  very  true ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  reading  of  the  old 

f,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct,  though  the  com- 
itators  could  not  explain  it  *An  ancient  angel,* 
I,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  good  soul  of 
3oiCTe ;  or,  as  Cotgrave  (often  the  best  commentator 
(hakespeare)  explains  it: — '  Aif  old  anoel,  by  met- 
yr,  a  fellow  of  th'  old  sound  honest  and  worthie 
ip— ««  angelot  a  gros  escaille.*  One  who,  being 
•St  himself,  suspects  no  guile  in  others,  and  is  there- 

easily  duped.     I  am  quite  of  Mr.  Nares's  opinion, 

enghle  is  only  a  different  spelling  of  ingle  ^  which  is 

n  used  for  a  favourite ^  ana  originally  meant  one  of 

most  detestable  kind :  we  have  no  example  adduced 

s  ever  having  been  used  for  a  gull." — Sinokr. 

Master,  a  mereatanti"  etc.-^MarcantaTU  is  the  word 
n  in  the  old  folio;  "mercatante"  is  the  Italian  for 
chant:  Biondello  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a 
chant  or  a  pedant     "  Mercatante"  is  the  amendment 

Itevens. 

Nor  neve^  needed  that  t  should  entreat" — This 
(by  mere  typographical  carelessness)  is  omitted 
Malone's  Shakespeare,"  by  Boswell,  and  in  very 
ly  of  the  best  editions  since  1803,  when  it  was  first 
9ped  in  Beed's  edition  of  Johnson  and  Stevens's  text 


The  omission  has  been  corrected  in  Knight's  "Picto- 
rial," and  in  some  other  modem  editions. 

"  NOf  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life." 
"  We  subjoin  the  parallel  scene  from  the  old  play : — 

*  Enter  Sander  and  his  Mistress. 

Sem.  Come,  mistress. 

Kate.  Sander,  I  prithee  help  me  to  some  meat, 
I  am  so  faint  that  I  can  scarcely  stand. 

San.  Ay,  marry,  mistress,  but  3rou  know  my  master 
has  given  me  a  charge  that  you  must  eat  nothing,  but 
that  which  he  himself  giveth  you. 

Kate.  Why,  man,  thy  master  needs  never  know  it 

San.  You  say  true,  indeed.  Why  look  you,  mistress, 
what  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  now  7 

Kate.  Why,  I  say  'tis  excellent  meat;  canst  thou 
help  me  to  some  ? 

San.  Ay,  I  could  help  joa  to  some,  but  that  I  doubt 
the  mustard  is  too  choleric  for  you.  But  what  say  yoa 
to  a  sheep's  head  and  garlic  T 

Kate.  Why,  anything,  I  care  not  what  it  be. 

San.  Ay,  but  tlie  garlic  I  doubt  will  make  your  breath 
stink,  and  Uien  my  master  will  curse  me  for  letting  yoa 
eat  it     But  what  say  you  to  a  fat  capon  T 

Kate.  That 's  meat  for  a  king,  sweet  Sander,  help  me 
to  some  of  it 

San.  Nay,  by'rlady !  then  'tis  too  dear  for  os;  we 
must  not  meddle  with  the  king's  meat 

KeUe.  Out,  villain !  dost  thou  mock  me  T 
Take  that  for  thy  sauciness.  [^She  beats  him.* 

"  Grey  has  been  hastily  betrayed  into  a  remark,  upon 
this  scene  in  Shakespcmre,  which  is  singularly  opposed 
to  his  usual  accuracy: — 'This  seems  to  be  borrowed 
from  Cervantes's  account  of  Sancho  Panza's  treatment 
by  his  physician,  when  sham  governor  of  the  island  of 
Barataria.'  The  first  part  of 'Don  Quixote'  was  not 
published  till  1605  ;  and  our  Poet  unouestionably  took 
the  scene  from  the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Snrew,'  which  was 
published  in  1594." — Knioht. 


n . 


— 1«  sorted  to  no  proof" — i.  e.  Approof,  or  appro- 
bation. 


" — his  ruppliko  treasure" — Pope  changed  this  to 
rustling.  "Ruffling"  was  familiar  to  the  Elizabethan 
literature.  In  Lily's  "  Euphues"  we  have,  "  Shall  I 
ruffle  in  new  devices,  with  chains,  with  bracelets,  with 
rings,  with  robes?"  In  Ben  Jonson's  "  Cynthia's  Revels," 
we  fiind,  "  Lady,  I  cannot  ruffle  it  in  red  and  yellow." 

''  Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments." 

The  imitation  by  Shakespeare  of  the  scene  in  the 
old  play,  in  which  the  Shrew  is  tried  to  the  utmost  by 
hOT  husband's  interference  with  her  dress,  is  closer  than 
in  almost  any  other  part.  The  "face  not  me,"  and 
"  brave  not  me,''  of  Grumio,  are  literal  transcripts  of 
the  elder  jokes.  In  the  speech  of  Petruchio  after  the 
Tailor  is  driven  out,  we  have  three  lines  taken,  with  the 
slightest  alteration,  from  the  following : — 

Come,  Kate,  we  now  will  go  aee  thy  father'a  houae, 
Etcd  In  tbeae  honeat,  mean  habilhnenta; 
Our  punei  ihall  be  rfeb,  our  garmeata  pUla. 

And  yet  how  superior  in  spirit  and  taste  is  the  rifaci- 
mento  /— 

"  Enter  Fxrando  andKjLiT,  and  Sander. 

San.  Master,  the  haberdasher  has  brought  my  mis- 
tress home  her  cap. 

Fer.  Come  hither,  sirrah :  what  have  you  there  T 

Haberdasher.  A  velvet  cap,  sir,  an  it  please  you. 

Fer.  Who  spoke  for  itT  didst  thoa,  KateT 

Kate.  What  if  I  did  T  Come  hither,  sirrah,  give  me 
the  cap ;  I'll  see  if  it  will  fit  me. 

[She  sets  it  on  her  head, 

Fer.  O  monstrous!  why,  it  becomes  thee  not: 
Let  me  see  it,  Kate.  Here,  sirrah,  take  it  hence, 
This  cap  is  out  of  fashion  quite. 

Kate.  The  fashion  is  good  enough :  belike  you  mean 
to  make  a  fool  of  me. 
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Fer.  Why,  true,  he  means  to  make  a  fool  of  thee, 
To  have  thee  put  on  such  a  curtard  cap. 
Sirrah,  begone  with  it. 

Enter  the  Tailor  toith  a  Oown. 

San.  Here  is  the  tailor,  too,  with  my  mistress*  gown. 

Fer.  Let  me  see  it,  tailor:  what,  with  cuts  and  jags? 
Zounds,  thou  villain,  thou  hast  spoiled  the  gown ! 

Tailor.  Why,  sir,  I  made  it  as  your  man  gave  me 
direction.    You  may  read  the  note  here. 

Fer.  Come  hither,  sirrah.     Tailor,  read  the  note. 

Tailor.  Item,  a  fair  round  compassed  cape. 

San.  Ay,  that 's  true. 

Tailor.  And  a  large  trunk  sleeve. 

San.  That 's  a  lie,  master,  I  said  two  trunk  sleeves. 

Fer.  Well,  sir,  go  forward. 

Tailor.  Item,  a  loose-bodied  gown. 

San.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose  bodied  gown,  sew 
me  in  a  seam,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of 
brown  thread. 

Tailor.  I  made  it  as  the  note  bade  me. 

San.  I  say  the  note  lies  in  his  throat,  an  thou  too  an 
thou  sayest  it. 

Tailor.  Nay,  nay,  ne'er  be  so  hot,  sirrah,  for  I  fear 
you  not 

San.  Dost  thou  hear.  Tailor,  thou  hast  braved  many 
men :  brave  not  me.     Thou  hast  faced  many  men — 

Tailor.  WcU,  Sir  T 

San.  Face  not  me :  1*11  neither  be  faced  nor  braved 
at  thy  hands,  I  can  tell  thee. 

Kate.-  Come,  come,  I  like  the  fashion  of  it  well  enough; 
Here's  more  ado  than  needs ;  I'll  have  it,  ay, 
And  if  you  do  not  like  it,  hide  your  eyes ; 
I  think  I  shall  have  nothing  by  your  will." 

"A  eustard-coms" — K  eoMnj  (says  Stevens,)  was 
the  ancient  culinary  term  for  the  raued  crust  of  a  pie  or 
custard. 

"  —  a  cxNSKR  in  a  barber^ $  shop^* — Stevens  tells  us 
that  these  **  censers"  were  like  modem  brasien.  They 
were  probably  curiously  ornamented. 

"'"take  thou  the  bill ^ give  me  thy  mete-tard,  and 
spare  not  we" — "  The  joke  intendecf  is  lost,  unless  we 
remember  that  *  bill'  meant  either  a  piece  of  paper,  or, 
a  weapon  such  as  was  carried  by  watchmen,  etc.,  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  On  the  title-page  of  Decker's 
'  Lanthome  and  Candle-light,'  quarto,  (1609,)  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  watchman  armed  with  a  '  bill.' " — Coll. 

"  Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdasher" — Collier  was 
the  first  editor  who  took  pity  on  the  Haberdasher,  and 
dismissed  him  from  the  stage,  for  his  exit  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  prior  edition.  He  had,  perhaps,  stood 
trembling  by,  after  producing  the  cap. 

After  this  exeunt  (conclusion  of  scene  iii.)  the  charac- 
ters, before  whom  the  play  is  supposed  to  be  exhibited, 
were  introduced,  from  the  old  play,  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  his 
edition  :— 

Lord.  Who*i  within  here?   [Enter  Servant*.]   Aileep  ag»ia? 
Go  take  him  easily  up,  and  put  him  ia  his  own  apparel  again. 
But  see  you  wake  him  not  in  any  caae. 

8erv.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord ;  come  help  to  hear  him  hence. 

{They  hear  off  Sum, 

Johnson  thought  the  fifth  act  should  begin  here. 

Scene  IV. 

"  I  cannot  tell^  expect  they  are  busied  about  a  equH' 
terfeit  assurance^* — The  filrst  folio  reads  "expect," 
which  is  changed  to  except  in  the  later  editions.  "  Ex- 
pect" is  here  used,  as  frequently  by  old  authors,  in  what 
IS  now  its  Yankee  sense,  i.  e.  Believe ^  think,  that  they 
are  busied,  etc. 

Here,  in  the  old  play,  (conclusion  of  scene  iv.,)  the 
tinker  speaks  again : — 

Site.  Sim,  must  they  be  married  now  ? 
Lord.  I,  my  lord. 

ErUer  Fkraivdo  and  Saitdek. 

fili'e.  Look,  Sim,  the  foole  ia  come  againe  now* 
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Scene  V. 
**  Oood  lord !  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon." 
We  follow  Knight's  example  in  going  on  with  the 
more  striking  scenes  from  the  old  play.  The  incidents 
are  literally  copied  by  Shakespeare,  and  although  the 
poetic  imagery  substituted  in  the  improved  play  has 
more  truth  and  spirit,  yet  there  is  some  splendour  (how- 
ever overloaded)  in  the  more  elaborate  passages  of  the 
original,  so  that,  indeed.  Pope  thought  them  worth  ex- 
tracting and  preserving  in  his  edition,  as  **  seeming  to 
have  b^en  from  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  himself,"  as  a 
part  author  even  of  the  earlier  play. 

"  Fer.  Come,  Kate,  the  moon  shines  clear  to-night, 
methinks. 

Kate.  The  moon  ?  why,  husband,  you  are  deceiv'd, 
It  is  the  sun. 

Fer.  Yet  again,  come  back  again,  it  shall  be 
The  moon  ere  we  come  at  your  father's. 

Kate.  Why,  I'll  say  as  you  say  ;  it  is  the  moon. 

Fer.  Jesus,  save  the  glorious  moon ! 

Kate.  Jesus,  save  the  glorious  moon ! 

Fer.  I  am  glad,  Kate,  your  stomach  is  come  down; 
I  know  it  well  thou  know'st  it  is  the  sun. 
But  I  did  try  to  see  if  thou  wouldst  speak. 
And  cross  me  now  as  thou  hast  done  before ; 
And  trust  me,  Kate,  hadst  thou  not  named  the  moon. 
We  had  gone  back  again  as  sure  as  death. 
But  soft,  who's  this  that's  coming  here  ? 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Cestus,  alone. 

Duke.  Thus  all  alone  from  Cestus  am  I  come. 
And  left  my  princely  court  and  noble  train, 
To  come  to  Athens,  and  in  this  disguise. 
To  see  what  course  my  son  Aurelius  takes. 
But  stay,  here's  some,  it  may  be,  travels  thither ; 
Good  sir,  can  you  direct  me  the  way  to  Athens  ? 

Fer.  {^speaks  to  the  old  man."]  Fair,  lovely  maiden, 
young  and  affable. 
More  clear  of  hue,  and  far  more  beautiful 
Than  precious  sardonix  or  purple  rocks 
Of  amethysts  or  glittering  hyacinth. 
More  amiable  far  than  is  the  plain. 
Where  glittering  Cepherus  in  silver  bowera 
Gazeth  upon  the  Giant,  Andromede. 
Sweet  Kate,  entertain  this  lovely  woman. 

Duke.  I  think  the  man  is  mad ;  he  calls  me  a  woman. 

Kate.  Fair,  lovely  lady,  bright  and  crystalline. 
Beauteous  and  stately  as  the  eye-train'd  bini, 
As  glorious  as  the  rooming  washed  with  dew, 
Within  whose  eyes  she  tsKes  her  dawning  beams, 
And  golden  summer  sleeps  upon  thy  cheeks, 
Wrap  up  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud. 
Lest  that  thy  beauty  make  this  stately  town 
Inhabitable  like  the  burning  zone. 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  fiice." 

"7*iMMP,  it  is  THE  moon"—**  The  repetition  by  Kath- 
arine is  most  characteristic  of  her  humbled  deportment. 
Stevens  strikes  out  *  the  moon,'  and  says  *tfae  dd  copy 
redundantly  reads,*  etc." — Knioht. 

"  —  seemeth  green" — **  This  is  another  proof  of  Shake- 
speare's accurate  observation  of  all  natural  phenomena. 
When  one  has  been  long  in  the  sunshine,  the  surround- 
ing objects  will  often  appear  tinged  with  green.  The 
reason  is  assigned  by  writers  on  optics." — Sinuxr. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

**  —  a  scarlet  cloak!  and  a  copatain  haf^ — The  last 
article  is  the  conical  or  sugar-loaf  hat,  once  much  in 
vogue.  Stubbs  says,  ( 1595,)  "  Sometimes  they  use  them 
sharpe  on  the  crowne,  pearking  up  like  the  spear  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,  standmg  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above 
the  crowns  of  their  heads." 

**  Why,  sir,  what  'cerns  it  you" — ^Thus  the  folio  of 
1623 :  it  is  a  colloquial  abbreviation  of  concerns,  which 
is  substituted  in  the  folio  of  1632,  and  in  very  many  later 
editions. 
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"  WMU  counterfeit  suffosss  hlear'd  thine  «jr»«"— 
This  may  be  an  allusion  to  Gaacoigne't  comedy^  en* 
titled  "  Supposes/'  from  which  several  of  the  incidents 
were  borrowed.  Gascoigne's  original  was  Ariosto's  "  / 
Snpponti.^*  The  word  "  supposes"  was  often  used  by 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries ;  one  instance,  from  Dray- 
ton's episde  of  King  John  to  Matilda  may  suffice  :— 
And  tcII  aw  tkose  art  skadows  aad  tufpotm. 

To  **  blear  the  eye"  anciently  signified  to  deceive f  to 

eheai.     The  reader  will  remember  Milton's— 

—  ipelb 
Of  power  to  dieat  tkt  eye  with  Hear  illorioa. 

"  Mf  cake  is  dough" — A  proverbial  expression,  when 
any  disappointment  was  sustained.  Gremio  has  already 
osed  it,  act  L  scene  1,  of  this  play>  with  an  addition, 
**  our  cake 's  dough  on  both  sides,  more  emphatically 
to  indicate  bow  completely  expectation  had  fiuled. 

Scene  IT. 

"Trario,  Biondbllo,  Grumio,  emd  others,  attend' 
img*^ — According  to  the  old  stage^irection,  **  the  serving- 
men  with  Tranio  bring  in  a  banquet"  A  banquet,  as 
Stevens  observes,  properly  meant  what  we  now  call  a 
dessert,  though  often  taken  generally  for  a  feast ;  and 
to  this  Lucentio  refers  when  he  says^ 

My  baaqoet  ii  to  cIom  oar  •UNaachs  up» 
A  f ter  our  great  food  ebecr. 

"  Have  at  you  for  a  nuTTtiRJest  or  tvo" — So  the  old 
copies;  but  Capell  suggested  "bitter  ^esi  or  two,"  and 
he  has  been  usaally  followed.  Petruchio  means  "a 
better  jest  or  two"  than  Bianca's  last,  about  **  head  and 
horn." 

"  I*U  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,"  etc. — "  So  all 
the  old  copies.  The  modem  editors,  objecting  to  Shake- 
speare's phraseology,  have  uniformly  represented  him 
to  have  written  *on  my  hawk,'  etc." — Collier. 

"  Then  tail  your  stomachs" — ^i.  e.  Lower,  or  abate, 
your  pride. 

'^--aourh  you  hit  the  white"— To  "hit  the  white' 
is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  archery ;  the  "  white"  being 
the  centre  of  the  target. 

"  Exeunt" — The  old  play  contmues  thus: — 

T%em  enter  two,  hearing  Sua  in  his  own  apparel  a^ains,  and 
leaves  kirn  wkere  they  found  him,  anA  then  goes  out ;  <4en  smUrs 
the  Tapster. 

Tamter.  Now  that  tho  ^riciome  night  b  overpast, 
And  drnwaiag  day  appearet  in  christall  ikie. 
Now  BMut  I  haate  abroade :  but  lofte !  who's  thia? 
What,  Slie?  O  woadrous?  hath  he  lalne  heere  all  nifht ! 
lie  wake  him ;  I  think  he*a  aunred  by  thia, 
Bat  that  his  belly  was  so  ittiffc  with  ale  i 
What  BOW,  Slie?  awake  for  shame. 

eUie.  (Awaking.)  Sim,  fire  *s  more  wlae.— What  all  the  pkyen 
foae  ? — Am  I  not  a  lord  ? 

Tap.  A  lord,  with  a  nmrrain  ?  come,  art  thou  dmak  still  ? 

Aie.  Who's  this?  Tapster?— Oh  I  hare  had  the  }mivest  dream 
that  ever  thou  heard'st  in  all  thy  life. 

Tap.  Yen,  marry,  but  thou  hadst  best  get  thee  home,  for  your  wife 
will  cune  you  for  dreaming  here  all  night. 

Slie.  Will  she?  I  know  how  to  tame  a  Arew.  I  dreamt  upon  It 
an  this  nifht,  and  thou  hast  wak'd  me  out  of  the  best  dream  that 
ever  I  had ;  but  I'll  to  my  wife,  and  tame  lier  too,  If  she  anger  me. 


Mr.  Brown's  remarks  on  this  play,  as  a  comedy  bearing 
Ihe  "peculiar  feature  and  stamp" of  Italy  are  very  curious, 
and  soow  that  if  Shakespeare  did  not  actually  visit  Italy 
(according  to  Mr.  Brown's  supposition)  some  time  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  earlier  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  the  date  ot  the  Merchant  op  Venice,  and  the  re- 
modelling of  this  pbv, — he  had  certainly,  in  that  interval, 
become  veiy  familiar  with  the  scenery,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  cities  of  Italy,  through  some  other  source. 
They  serve  also  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  to  which 
tlie  internal  evidence  of  style  had  led  my  mind,  as  to 
the  date  of  this  piece ;  that  it  was  not  one  of  his  very 


eariy  works,  (in  which  no  such  familiarity  with  Italy  is 
manifest,)  but  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Merchant 
OF  Venice  :— 

"  This  comedy  was  entirely  rewritten  from  an  older 
one  by  an  unknown  hand,  with  some,  but  not  many, 
additions  to  the  fable.  It  should  first  be  observed  that 
in  the  older  comedy,  which  we  possess,  the  scene  is  laid 
in  and  near  Athens,  and  that  Sbakespeare  removed  it 
to  Padua  and  its  neighbourhood ;  an  unnecessary  change, 
if  he  knew  no  more  of  one  country  than  of  the  other. 

"  The  dramatis  persona  next  attract  our  attention. 
Baptista  is  no  longer  erroneously  the  name  of  a  woman, 
as  m  Hamlet,  but  of  a  man.  All  the  other  names,  ex- 
cept one,  are  pure  Italian,  though  most  of  tliem  are 
adapted  to  the  English  ear.  Biondello,  the  name  of  a 
boy,  seems  chosen  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language, — 
as  It  signifies  a  little  fair-haired  fellow.  Even  the  shrew 
has  the  Italian  termination  to  her  name,  Katharina. 
The  exception  is  Cnrtis,  Petmchio's  servant,  seemingly 
the  houseteeper  at  his  villa ;  which,  as  it  is  an  insignin- 
cant  part,  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  player ;  but, 
more  probably,  it  is  a  corruption  of  Cortese. 

"  '  Act  I.  Scene  I.  A  Public  Place.'  For  an  open 
place  or  a  square  in  a  city,  this  is  not  a  home>bred  ex- 

Eression.     It  may  be  accidental ;  yet  it  ii  a  literal  trans- 
ition of  una  piazza  publica,  exactly  what  was  meant 
for  tlie  scene. 

**  The  opening  of  the  comedy,  which  speaks  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  University  of  Padua,  might  have  been 
written  by  a  native  Italian : — 

Tranto,  since— for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts,— 
I  am  arriTcd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  July. — 


Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
A  oourM  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 

''The  very  next  Hue  I  found  myself  involuntarily  re- 
peating, at  the  sight  of  the  grave  countenances  within 
the  walls  of  Pisa: — 

Pisa,  renowned  for  grare  eitiaens. 

They  are  altogether  a  grave  people,  in  their  demeanour, 
their  history,  and  their  literature,  such  as  it  is.  I  never 
met  with  the  anomaly  of  a  merry  Pisan.  Curiously 
enough,  this  line  is  repeated,  word  for  word,  in  the 
fourth  act 

"  Lucentio  says,  his  father  came  '  of  the  BentivoUi :' 
this  is  an  old  Italian  plural ;  a  mere  Englishman  would 
write  'of  the  Bentivolios.'  Besides,  there  was,  and  is, 
a  branch  of  the  Bentivolii  in  Florence,  whei^e  Lucentio 
says  he  was  brought  up. 

"  But  these  indications,  just  at  the  commencement  of 
the  play,  are  not  of  great  force.  We  now  come  to  some- 
thing more  important ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  having 
been  aware  ot  the  law  of  the  countiy  in  respect  to  the 
betruthment  of  Katharina  and  Petruchio,  of  which  there 
is  not  a  vestige  in  the  older  play.  The  father  gives  her 
hatad  to  him,  both  parties  consenting,  before  two  wit- 
nesses, who  declare  themselves  such,  to  the  act.  Such 
a  ceremony  is  as  indissoluble  as  that  of  marriage,  unless 
both  parties  should  consent  to  annul  it.  The  betroth- 
ment  takes  place  in  due  form,  exactly  as  in  many  of 
Goldoni's  comedies : — 

Bap,       *        *        Give  aw  your  hands ; 
God  send  you  Joy,  Petruchio !  *tis  a  match. 
Ore,  and  Tra.  Amen !  say  we ;  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Instantly  Petnicbio  addresses  them  as  '  father  and  wife ;' 
because,  from  that  moment,  he  possesses  the  legal  power 
of  a  husband  over  her,  saving  that  of  taking  her  to  his 
own  house.  Unless  Uie  betrothment  is  understood  in 
this  light,  we  cannot  account  for  the  father's  so  tamely 
yielding  afterwards  to  Petmchio's  whim  of  going  in  his 
'  mad  attire'  with  her  to  the  church.  Authority  is  no 
longer  with  the  fiither ;  in  vain  he  hopes  and  reouests 
the  bridegroom  will  change  his  clothes;  Petruchio  is 
peremptory  in  his  lordly  will  and  pleasure,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  be,  without  the  preyious  Italian  be- 
trothment 
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"  Padua  liei  between  Verona  and  Venice,  at  a  anitable 
diftance  from  botb,  for  the  conduct  of  ibe  comnhr. 
Pelruchio,  after  beiag  lecnrelj  betrothed,  wti  off  lor 
Venice,  the  very  placB  for  fiaary,  to  bay  ■  ring*  and 
thtDgB,  and  Gne  arrmy'  for  the  wedding;  and,  whea  mar- 
ried, be  lakea  her  lo  hii  countiy-houiie,  in  the  direction 
of  Verona,  of  nhicli  city  he  i>  a  native.  AU  thi*  ii  com> 
plete ;  and  in  marited  oppotitioD  lo  the  wone  than  mia- 
take>  ID  the  Two  Qentlihik  of  Viroki.  which  waa 
written  when  be  knew  notluDg  whatever  of  the 
country. 

"  The  rich  o!d  Gremio,  when  queitioDed  reapecling 
the  dower  he  can  awure  to  Biauca,  boaita,  h  a  prunary 
coonderation,  of  hit  richly  fumiihed  houie: — 

Finli  u  rou  kDi»,  nl  knm  vllkin  tbg  lii; 


"Lady  Morgan,  in  her  'Italy,'  nyi,  (and  my  own 
obaervatioa  corniborate*  ber  account,)  "  there  if  not  an 
article  here  deacribed,  that  I  have  not  found  in  lome  one 
or  other  of  the  palaces  of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa 
— the  mercaiitile  republica  of  Italy — even  lo  the  '  Tur- 
key cuahioui 'boag'd  with  pearl.'  Sbe  then  add*,  'thii  ii 
the  knowiedae  of  geniua,  acqatred  by  the  rapid  per- 
ception and  inluidve  appreciation,'  etc. ;  never  once 
•uapectiiig  that  Shakeapeare  bad  t>een  an  eye-witneai  of 
■uch  furniture.     For  my  part,  (unable  lo  comprehend 


the  inbiitive  knowledge  of  geniui,)  in  oppodtaon  to  ber 
ladyihip'i  opinion,  I  beg  leave  to  qnote  Dr.  Johnaon: 
'  Shakeipeare,  however  bivoared  t^  nature,  conld  im- 
part only  what  he  had  learned.'  With  tfaia  text  a)  oar 
guide,  it  behoovea  ui  to  point  onl  how  he  conld  oblain 
•uch  an  intimate  knowledge  of  facta,  wilhonl  having 
been,  like  Lady  Morgan,  an  eye-witneaa  to  them. 

"  In  addition  to  iheae  iulancea,  the  whole  comedy 
bean  an  Italian  cbaracler,  and  •eema  wnlten  ai  if  ihe 
anther  had  laid  to  hii  frienda, — '  Now  I  will  give  yon  a 
comedy,  built  on  Italian  maonen,  neat  aa  I  ntyaell  have 
imported.'  Indeed,  did  I  not  kuow  iti  ait;he^pe,  with 
the  acene  in  Athena,  1  misht  auapect  it  to  be  an  adapla' 
tion  of  aome  unknown  Italian  play,  retaining  nther  too 
many  local  alluiioni  for  Ihe  Engliih  stage, 

"  fiome  may  argue  that  it  waa  poaaible  for  him  to 
leam  all  thia  from  Books  of  tiaveli  now  lost,  or  in  con- 
veraatiou  with  travellera;  but  my  faith  renjila  finm  so 
bare  a  poasibility.  when  the  belief  that  he  aaw  what  be 
deacriljed,  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  without  difficulty, 
and  probable.  Books  and  couvenation  may  do  much 
for  an  author ;  but  ahould  he  deecend  to  particular  de- 
•criptiona,  or  venture  to  apeak  of  mannera  and  caalomi 
indmately,  ia  it  poaaible  be  ahould  not  once  lall  mM 
errorwilh  no  better  inatruclion  I  Anobjecdoc  baabeco 
made,  impaling  an  error,  in  Grumio'i  inquiring  after  the 
'mahes  atrewM.'  But  the  custom  of  strewing  inahes. 
ai  in  England,  belonged  also  to  Italy  ;  this  may  be  sees 
in  old  auifaon  ;  and  Ihetr  very  word  giuiKart,  now  oat 
of  uae.  is  a  proof  of  it  English  Cbriatian-namea,  inci' 
dentally  introdnceal,  are  but  tranalationi  of  the  ssaie 
Italian  names,  aa  Catarina  ia  called  Katharine  and  Kita ; 
and,  if  they  were  not,  comedy  may  well  be  allowed  U 
take  a  liber^  of  that  nature.''— C-  A.  Bbowk. 


i      r- 
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DATE  OF  THE  F 


—ITS  CIUKACTER,  STYLE,  AND  SOUBCE  OF  THE  FLOT. 


■j^jJi 


HIS  comedj  wai  fint  printed  in  1600,  when  it  appeared  in  lbs  mull  quarto  pwnphlal 

coitomaij  in  tboae  dajs  for  nich  pablicatioai.     Il>  title  wa  "  Much  Adoe  about 

Nothing;  tt  it  bath  beoo  nuidc;  time*  publickly  acted,"  etc.,  etc.    Thi*  pfanwe  of 

"fondrj  time*  publickly  acled"  wonld  aeem  to  iatimate  tbat  it  bad  not  been  long 

•nongh  on  the  atage  to  have  become  a  itock-piece ;  though,  ai  thii  wai  rather  a  com^ 

mon-place  eipreaaioa  of  theatrical  title-page*  in  thai  day,  it  i*  by  no  meana  concloiive 

that  it  migbt  not  have  been  nme  few  yean  on  the  itage.     But  it  i>  not  among  the 

I  ^  title*  of  Ihoae  playi,  in  the  often-cited  liat  given  bj  Moore*,  1S98,  a*  the  worka  npon 

k;Vt     ivhieh  Shakeapeare'i  fame  bad  already  been  aecnrely  placed  among  the  conlemporariea  of  hia 

U^^      I'arliwdayi;  nor  ia  there  any  qnotatioii  from  it,  in  the  collection  called  "England'*  Panai- 

I     TT    '      BUS,"  (1600,)  which  ha*  aided  in  a4)u*ting  KTeral  literary  dale*  of  thi*  period. 

Thi*  laat-menlioned  fact  ii  probably  to  be  accounted  fi>r  Irom  the  comedy  not  banng  been 
in  print  long  enongb  to  bit  into  the  hand*  of  the  comjnler  of  the  "  Pamaiaua,"  or  not  baring 
l>een  publiahed  until  after  the  collection  wai  printed,  a*  they  both  bear  the  dale  of  the  aame 
year.  The  cireumatance  of  the  title  not  being  found  in  Meoce*'*  catalogue,  ia  concluaive 
that  the  play  had  not  appeared  in  any  way  before  1593  )  for  the  critic  who  then  ennmenled 
the  CoHiDT  or  Errori,  the  Two  Gmtliiiih  or  Virora,  etc.,  a*  the  works  which  had 
gained  and  JoctiSed  the  drematio  reputation  of  hi*  conlemporaiy,  could  not  well  have 
(imitted  in  bii  liat  the  title  of  thia  brilliant  and  alway*  very  popoUr  comedy.  Thai  il  waa 
It  popular  aoon  after  ita  £nt  repreaentation,  Mr,  Collier  haa  furnished  n*  with  very  strong 
lircaumptive  evidence,  by  allowing,  from  extncts  from  the  ''  Stationer*'  Kegitter,"  that  in 
1600  a  eavtai  had  been  entered  to  stay  ita  publication,  evidently  to  prevent  the  publicatkin 
,il'  ->uf  I'iniled  or  unfairly  obtained  copy  of  thi*  play,  and  also  of  Hihbi  V. 
Tho*  the  date  of  anthorafaip  toay,  with  the  higbeat  probability,  be  placed  iu  or  about  1599,  that  i* 
— for  this  i*  the  chief  point  of  iotereat  in  nich  inqoiriea— about  the  author'*  thir^-fifth  or  uith  year,  after 
oduclion  of  the  Mekchiht  or  Vinici,  and  between  the  Gnt  and  lecond  edidous  of  Bomeo  ahd  JuLtiT. 
r  be  added  that  it  wa*  probably  written  not  long  before  or  after  the  compoaitton  of  Himlet,  in  that  Ibrtn  in 
it  Gral  reached  the  press.  It  may  seem  eitravaganl  to  associate  thi*  play  with  BoHto  amd  Joliet,  or  Hihlit, 
a  baaty  coruiderutian,  there  may  appear  to  be  little  in  common  in  these  drama*  wilh  the  comedy ;  aa  if, 
I  the  work  of  the  same  author,  they  were  the  productions  of  wholly  different  and  distiocl  faculties.  Yet  lliere 
e  than  (me  point  indicating  Ibeiroommon  origin ;  but  that  which  led  to  thi*  compuriwin  n»  the  indicadan  given 
comedy,  a*  oompared  with  the  earlier  oue*,  (the  Two  GertLimik  of  Vihoda,  for  in*tBnce,)  of  the  author'* 
al  aaceut  in  social  life,  and  the  wider  as  well  a*  nearer  mean*  of  observatian  of  life  and  manner*  thus 
]  to  him.  Thi*  appean  from  theeiue,  familiarity  and  trulb,  luch  a*  are  gwnedby  sctnal  convene  alone,  with 
he  had  learned  to  depict  the  social  mannen  and  convenetioii  of  that  clou  of  society  who  have  ieiiure  and 
1  cultivate  the  elegance*  of  life,  and  the  omamental  graces  and  decoratioiu  of  mind  and  mannen.  Much 
il  alway*  couventionBl  and  tnuuitory,  bnt  much  is  also  the  resall  of  habitual  attention  to  the  minor  grocca, 
variety  of  association  wearing  away  the  pecultoritie*  of  the  individual,  or  bii  occupation.  But  a*  the  moat 
dul  peraonaKKV  either  of  broad  humour  or  of  deep  passion,  and  tragic  dignity, — the  great  tragedians,  or 
l^provoking  droll*  of  the  stage, — are  often  alike  awkward  in  the  gay  man  of  fash  ioo ;  so  the  young  poet,  who 
■tndy  truth  and  oatare,  aad  the  intricHciea  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  cajiricion*  odditie*  of  hnmao  chanc- 
his  humble  native  village,  and  idealize  Ibem  all  in  eiqniiile  fancy,  yet  could  not  have  learned  lo  pourtray  the 
•entlemanly  bearing  of  Hahlit,  or  the  cueless  pleasantry  of  the  wits,  noblea,  and  ladies  of  Mdch  Ado 
NoTHtvo,  without  somelhiDg  more  than  a  distant  glance  at  such  acene*  b  real  life.  The  Valentine  and 
IS,  of  13S5,  are  bnt  gentlemen  and  loven  painted  at  second-hand  from  books,  when  compared  wilh  the  char 
and  scene*  of  thi*  play,  all  dnwn  rapidly  and  boldly  from  the  life,  and  carrying  tfaroughont  the  plot  the 
grace  and  brilliant  effect  of  one  of  Watleau'*  pictur»  of  courtly  gayetf , 

he  occaaioual  passage*  of  a  higher  poetic  strain,  into  which  the  Poet  sometimes  rises,  as  his  subject  happen* 
gest.  lucfa  especially  as  the  Friar's  tpeechea,  in  act  iv.,  the  vertilicatiou  and  imagery  are  clearly  thoie  of  the 
e  stage  of  hi*  genius,  with  little  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  later  diction.     But  il  is  veiy  clear  that  the  Poet  did 
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not  here  propose  to  his  own  mind  either  a  dnuna  of  stirring  passion,  or  even  a  dramatic  tale  aroond  which  the 
more  delicate  flowers  of  fancy  might  spontaneously  cluster.  He  meant  obvioosly  onlj  to  interest  and  amuse,  by 
an  exhibition  of  life  and  character,  and  dwelt  no  more  on  the  graver  incidents  and  stronger  emotions  involved  in 
his  plot,  or  suggested  by  it,  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  story,  while  he  luxuriates  now  in 
gay  dialogue  and  the  keen  encounters  of  wit,  and  now  in  the  broadest  drollery ;  entering  with  his  whole  soul 
into  the  invention  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  the  immortal  Dogberry  and  Verges.  The  main  object  he  always 
keeps  in  view  is  lively  dramatic  effect  on  the  stage,  and  this  is  apparent,  not  only  in  his  characters  and  dialogue,  but 
in  his  plot  and  incidents. 

**  The  story  (says  Pope)  is  taken  from  Ariosto,  ('  Orlando  Fnrioso,'  book  v.")  Others  find  its  original  in  Phe- 
don's  tale  of  Philemon's  treachery  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,*'  (book  ii.,  canto  4 ;)  of  which  Spenser,  with  the  rightful 
license  of  genius,  took  the  outline  from  Ariosto,  and  turned  it  to  a  nobler  moral.  Shakespeare  was  certainly 
fiuiiliar  with  the  *' Faerie  Queene,"  and  had  doubtless  read  Ariosto,  if  not  in  the  original,  yet  at  least  in 
Harrington's  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  "Orlando,"  (1591,)  or  in  Beveriey's  older  one  of  the  tale  of 
"Ariodant  and  Genevra."  Yet  I  see  no  ground  for  thinking  that  he  had  either  of  these  poets  in  his  mind ;  and 
the  resemblance  of  his  comedy  to  their  tales  extends  little  beyond  the  incident  common  to  romance-writers, 
of  the  deception  of  the  lover  by  a  personation  of  his  lady-love  by  a  false  "  maiden.'*  Its  origin  is  to  be 
traced  mora  distinctly  to  a  tale,  or  short  romance,  of  Bandello,  the  same  Italian  novelist  to  whom,  through  Arthur 
Brooke,  Shakespeare  had  been  much  more  largely  indebted  for  the  materials  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Most  of  the 
editors  have  chosen  to  trace  the  plot  to  Ariosto,  or  Spenser,  in  preference  to  this  source,  because  it  has  not  been 
ascertained  that  BandeUo's  novels  had  been  translated ;  and  it  did  not  suit  their  theory  to  allow  that  Shakespeare 
had,  after  fifteen  or  more  years  of  literary  pursuits,  acquired  enough  of  the  fashionable  tongue  of  Europe  to  read 
a  short  and  simply  told  Italian  tale.  But  whether  he  read  it  in  its  author's  language,  or,  as  Collier  suggests,  in 
some  version  now  lost,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  plot  of  the  comedy  was  suggested  by  Bandello's  story  of  *'  Timbreo 
de  Cardona  (Clandio)  and  Fenicia;"  for,  besides  the  similarity  of  the  leading  incidents,  he  has  adopted  (with  Ban- 
dello) Messina  as  the  scene  of  his  plot,  and  preserved  the  names  of  Don  Pedro  and  Leonato. 

The  laborious  and  faithful  Augustine  Skottowe  gives  the  following  outline  of  Bandello's  tale  :•— 

"  Fenicia,  the  daughter  of  Lionato,  a  gentleman  of  Messina,  is  betrothed  to  Timbreo  de  Cardona.  Girondo,  a 
disappointed  lover  of  the  young  lady,  resolves,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  marriage.  He  insinuates  to  Timbreo 
that  his  mistress  is  disloyal,  and  offers  to  show  him  a  stranger  scaling  her  chamber- window.  Timbreo  accepts  the 
invitation,  and  witnesses  the  hired  servant  of  Girondo,  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  ascending  a  ladder  and  entering 
the  house  of  Lionato.  Stung  with  rage  and  jealousy,  Timbreo  the  next  morning  accuses  his  innocent  mistress  to 
her  father,  and  rejects  the  alliance.  Fenicia  sinks  into  a  swoon ;  a  dangerous  illness  succeeds ;  and,  to  stifle  all  re- 
ports injurious  to  her  fame,  Lionato  proclaims  that  she  is  dead.  Her  funeral  rites  are  performed  in  Messina,  while 
in  truth  she  lies  concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country  residence. 

"  The  thought  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of  an  innocent  and  lovely  female  strikes  Girondo  with  horror;  in 
the  agony  of  remorse  he  confesses  his  villany  to  Timbreo,  and  they  both  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy,  and  ask 
forgiveness,  of  the  insulted  family  of  Fenicia.  On  Timbreo  is  imposed  only  the  penance  of  espousing  a  lady  whose 
face  he  should  not  see  previous  to  his  marriage :  instead  of  a  new  bride,  whom  he  expected,  he  is  presented,  at 
the  nuptial  altar,  vrith  his  injured  and  beloved  Fenicia." 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  while  Bandello's  tale  is  the  probable  original  of  the  plot,  yet  that  it  did  little  more 
than  furnish  two  or  three  leading  and  effective  incidents,  and  the  naked  outline  of  the  drama;  as  if,  after  having 
been  once  read,  and  its  story  adopted,  the  book  was  not  looked  into  again,  and  the  dramatist  suffered  the  current 
of  his  own  inventive  imagination  to  flow  on  in  its  own  course.  Thus,  while  he  fills  the  scene  with  accomplished 
and  brilliant  personages^whose  originals  might  very  probably  have  been  recognized  in  the  gay  life  of  that  day- 
he  changed  the  revengeful  rejected  lover,  who  works  all  the  mischief  of  the  older  story,  into  the  less  conmion- 
place  Imt  truly  drawn  character  of  the  Bastard  John ;  a  moody  and  disappointed  man,  who  broods  over  his  own 
malignant  feelings  till  his  spirits  are  taught  to  ''toil  in  frame  of  villanies,"  which  he  puts  in  execution,  though  without 
any  personal  motive  to  gratify.  This  leads  to  another  fortunate  variation  of  the  plot,  which  has  enriched  our  comic 
literature  with  the  matchless  Dogberry  and  his  companions,  while  it  exhibits  a  lively  picture  of  one  oi  those  inci- 
dents not  uncommon  in  real  life,  where  the  most  cunningly  devised  plans  of  craft  and  wickedness  are  ba£9ed  by 
humble  ignorance  and  imbecility. 

THE   TEXT. 

This  play  was  not  reprinted  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication,  in  quarto,  1600,  until  it  appeared  in  Heminge 
&  Condell's  folio,  1623.  This  would  seem  not  to  have  been  a  direct  reprint  of  the  quarto,  (though  Mr.  Collier 
so  pronounces  it,)  but  rather  to  have  been  printed  from  a  play-house  manuscript.  This  appears  from  the  omission 
of  several  passages,  doubtless  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  names  of  actors 
being  more  than  once  substituted  for  those  of  the  dramatic  personages.  Thus,  act  ii.  scene  3,  the  folio  has— 
"  Enter  Prince,  Leonato,  Claudio,  and  Jack  Wilson,''  (the  last  in  place  of  Balthazar.)  So,  in  act  iv.,  Kempewad 
Cowley  are  substituted  for  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

The  two  editions,  thus  independent  copies,  agree  substantially  with  each  other,  and  leave  but  little  room  for 
doubting  or  disputing  as  to  the  readings.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is,  therefore,  not  one  of  the  favourite  de- 
bateable  grounds  of  the  commentators  for  the  exercise  of  their  critical  ingenuity. 
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COSTUME. 

Mr.  Flm^fai,  the  oontribulor  of  thu  head  of  iUiutntioa  to  the  "PiclorUl"  BHAKuriimi,  qiplie*  to  thk  pliy  bit 
•eoaibla  rale  that,  "  in  aS^g  bj  the  cottnme  a  parlicalar  period  to  uij  of  Shaketpean'a  plaji  which  are  not 
hirtoiica],  care  ihoiiLl  be  taken  to  lelect  one  ai  near  ■*  poiuble  to  lbs  time  at  which  it  wm  written.  The  comedj 
of  Hdch  Ado  AaocT  NoTHma  oomniencea  with  the  retun  of  certain  Italian  and  Spankh  noblemen  to  Sicily,  after 
dw  wan.  Now,  the  last  war  in  which  the  Italiam,  under  Bpaoiih  dominion,  were  concened,  previoo*  to  the  pro- 
doctioa  of  thif  oonwdy,  wai  terminated  by  tbe  peace  of  Combray,  called  '  I^  Paii  dea  Damei,'  in  coiuequeuce 
of  ill  bring  aigned  (Anguit  3d,  1539)  bj  Margaret  of  Analria,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Emperor  Charle*  V.,  and  by  the 
DiKbeMB  d'Angoolime,  in  that  of  her  toa  Ftaocii  I.  Tbii  peace  iHCiired  to  Charlea  ibe  crown  of  Naplet  and 
adlj ;  and,  after  Tanqaiihing  tbe  Saracen*  at  Tnni«,  he  made  triumphal  entiiei  inU>  Palernto  and  MeHina,  in  tbe 
mtonm  of  1^35."  Of  tbe  ooatnme  of  thii  period,  •ome  iUnatratioiii  wiU  be  -fbaitd  in  the  Two  Gidtleiiik  or 
Viaoax ;  and  eliewbere  in  thii  sdilioii. 


ScKNK  I.— Before  LiOHATO's  Hmue. 
Enter  Lbohato,  He>o,  Beatrice,  and  olhcrt, 

vnth  a  MtMtnger. 
Lto^  I  learn  id  ihu  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of 
Anuon  conies  this  night  lo  Meuina. 

j£m.  He  H  renr  near  by  tfaii :  be  wai  not  Ibree 
league*  off  when  I  left  him. 

LeoH.  How  manj  gentlemen  have  jrou  km  id 
ihii  action  T 
Me**-  But  few  of  anji  aort,  and  none  of  name. 
Xttnt.  A  Tictoij  ia  twice  iteeif^  when  the  acbieveT 
briiig'  home  full  numblin.  I  find  here,  thu  Don 
Pedro  hath  bestowed  much  honour  on  a  young 
FlorentiBe,  called  Claudio. 


Ma*.  Much  deserved  on  bii  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro :  be  halb  borne  himself 
beyond  the  pvmiae  of  hb  age,  doins  in  the  figure 
of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion:  be  hath,  indeed,  bet- 
ter bettered  eapeclation,  than  you  must  expect  of 
me  to  tell  you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will  be 
vet^  much  elad  of  it. 

Met*.  1  hare  already  HeliTered  him  lelleni,  and 
there  appeata  much  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much,  that 
joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  coongb  without  ■ 
bad^  of  bittemess. 

Lam.  Did  he  breali  out  into  tears  t 

Meu.  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  oreiflow  of  liiudDe**.    There  are 
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no  facet  truer  rhao  those  that  are  ■«  waahed :  how 
much  better  n  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at 
weeping  1 

Beat.  1  pray  jou,  is  •igoior  Montanio  returned 
from  the  wars,  or  nol 

Meti.  1  know  none  of  that  name,  lady :  there 
was  none  iucb  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Leon.  What  is  be  that  you  ask  for,  niece  T  I 


Hero.  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of 
Padua. 
Mat.  O !  he  is  rettimed,  and  as  pleasant  as  ever 

Beat.  He  set  np  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and 
challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight;  and  my  ancle'a 
fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cufnd, 
and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt. — I  pray  you. 


how  many  bath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  iheae  warsT 
But  how  many  hath  he  killed?  for,  indeed,  I  prom- 
ised to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too 
much;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  duubl  it  not. 

Jlfeis.  He  hath  done  good  service,  laily,  in  these 

Beat.  Yon  had  musty  victual,  and  he  haib  bolp 
to  eat  it :  he  is  a  veiy  xaliant  trencher-man ;  he  bath 
ao  excellent  stomach. 

JIfcM.  And  a  good  soldier 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier 

MtMs.  A  laid  to  a  lord,  a  i 
with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed  :  be  : 
man ;  but  for  the  stuffing, — Well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leon,  You  must  not,  air,  mistake  my  niece. 
There  is  a  kind  ofmeny  war  betwisi  signior  Bene- 
dick and  her :  they  never  meet,  but  there's  a  slui^ 
mish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas!  be  geu  nothing  by  that.  In  our  last 
conllict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off,  aiKl 
now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one ;  so  that  if 
he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him 
bear  it  for  a  differeuce  between  himself  and  his 
horse  ;  for  it  ia  all  the  wealth  that  he  bath  left  to  be 
known  a  reasonable  creature. — Who  is  his  compan- 
ion now  ?  He  hath  eve^y  month  a  new  sworn  bro- 
ther. 

Mu*.  b't  possible  T 


00, l»dy. 

o  a  lady ;  but  what  is 


n  less  than  a  stuffed 


Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wean  hi*  faith 
but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changes  with 
the  next  block. 

Mett.  1  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your 

Beal.  No;  an  he  were, I  would  bum  my  study- 
But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion?  Is  there 
no  young  squarer  now,  that  will  make  a  royage 
with  him  to  the  devil  7 

Melt.  He  is  most  iu  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Cluudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  s 
disease :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence, 
and  the  taker  runs  presenlly  mad.  God  help  the 
noble  Claudio!  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick,  it 
will  coal  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured, 

Mem.  I  win  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beal.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Meat.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pfi>iio,  John,  Claudio,  Benedick, 
Balthazak,  and  other*. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  signior  Leonato,  von  are  come 
10  tneet  your  trouble ;  the  fashion  of  the  world  it 
to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leort.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the 
likeness  of  your  grace;  for  trouble  being  gone,  com- 
fort should  remain,  but  when  you  depart  from  me, 
sonow  abides,  and  bappiuesi  takes  hia  lea*«> 
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8CKKK  I. 


edro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too  will- 
I  think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked 

Sigoior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you 

edro.  Yon  have  it  full,  Benedick :  we  may 
y  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man.— -Truly, 

fathers  herBclf.— Be  happy,  lady,  for  you 
an  honourable  father. 

If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would 
i  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina, 
Lim  as  she  is. 

I  wonder  that  yon  will  still  be  talking,  sig- 
ledick :  no  body  marks  you. 

What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain !  are  you  yet 

Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while  she 
;h  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick? 
f  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come 
resence. 

Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat.  But  it  is 
I  am  loTed  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted ; 
rould  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had 
jrd  heart,  for,  truly,  I  love  none. 

A  dear  happiness  to  women :  they  would 
e  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I 
rod,  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  hu- 
r  that :  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a 
lan  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind ; 

gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predesti- 
atched  face.  ^ 

Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 
uch  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast 
I. 

,  I  would,  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your 
and  so  good  a  continuer.  But  keep  your 
God*s  name ;  I  have  done. 

You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick:  I 
ou  of  old. 

edro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all.— Leonato,— 
Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — my  dear 
iconato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him  we 
ly  here  at  the  least  a  month,  and  he  heartily 
>me  occasion  may  detain  us  longer :  I  dare 
te  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart. 
.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be 
a.— Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord  :  be- 
mciled  to  the  prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you 

p 

m 

I  thank  you;  I  am  not  of  many  words, 
lank  you. 

.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 
*cdro.  Your  hand,  Leonato :  we  will  go  to- 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Benedick  and  Claudio. 
d.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter 
or  Leonato  ? 

.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 
d.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 
.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man 
do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment;  or  would 
,ve  me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a 
id  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 
^.  No ;  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judg- 

.  Why,  i*faith,  methinks  she's  too  low  for  a 


high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too 
little  lor  a  great  praise :  only  this  commendation  I 
can  afford  her ;  that  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she 
were  unhandsome,  and  being  no  other  but  as  she 
is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  tliinkest,  I  am  in  sport:  I  pray 
thee,  tell  me  truly  how  thou  lik'st  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after 
her? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.     But  speak 

Jou  this  with  a  sad  brow,  or  do  yon  play  the  flouting 
ack,  to  tell  us  Cupid  b  a  good  hare-finder,  and 
Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter  T  Come,  in  what  key  shall 
a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  song  ? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that 
ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see 
no  such  matter:  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were 
not  possessed  with  a  funr,  exceeds  her  as  much 
in  beauty,  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  De- 
cember. But  I  hope,  you  have  no  intent  to  turn 
husband,  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is't  come  to  this,  i*faith?  Hath  not  the 
world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with 
suspicion  ?  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  three- 
score again?  Go  to,  i'faith;  an  thou  wilt  needs 
thrust  tny  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it, 
and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look;  Don  Pedro  is 
retumi^  to  seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that 
you  followed  not  to  Leonato's  ? 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to 
teU. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear.  Count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret 
as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so;  but  on 
my  allegiance,— mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance- 
He  is  in  love.  With  whom?— now  that  is  your 
grace*8  part.— Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is:-— 
with  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord:  it  is  not  so, 
nor  'twas  not  so ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should 
be  so. 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady 
IB  very  well  worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord, 
I  spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be 
loved,  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the 
opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me :  I  will  die 
in  it  al  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic 
in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but  in 
the  force  of  his  will. 

Bent.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her : 
that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most 
humble  thanks;    but  that  I  will  have  a  recheat 
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winded  in  ray  foTcbead,  or  hang  mj  bugle  id  id 
innubte  baldrick,  all  women  ebatl  pa^on  me. 
Because  I  will  not  do  tbem  the  wrong  to  iDistrusI 
iaj,  I  will  do  myself  ihe  right  to  trust  none ;  and 
the  fine  is,  (for  the  which  I  majr  go  ibe  finer,)  I  will 
live  a  bacbelor- 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  lee  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
with  love. 

Bene.  With  soger,  with  sickoess,  or  with  buoger, 
in;  lord;  not  with  loTe:  prove,  that  ever  I  lose 
more  blood  with  love,  than  I  will  get  again  with 
drinkinE,  pick  out  mine  e^e*  with  a  ballad-maker's 
pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brotbel-house 


fiuth,  tbon  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Seae.  If  1  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and 
•hoot  at  me ;  aud  he  that  bits  me,  let  him  be  clapped 
on  the  thoutder.  and  called  Adam. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  Oj: 
"  In  time  ihe  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Bene.  The  aavage  bull  may,  but  if  ever  the  sen- 
uble  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bQll'a  horns, 
and  set  them  io  my  fiirehead ;  and  let  me  be  vilely 
painted,  and  in  such  great  letters  as  they  write, 
"Here  it  a  good  horse  to  hire,"  lei  them  signify 
ut>der  my  sign, — "  Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the 
married  man." 

Claud.  If  thisshould  ever  happen,  Ihouwould'at 
be  horn-mad. 

2).  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cnpkl  have  not  spent  all  bis 
quiver  in  Veoice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  ahortly- 


Betie.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  signior  Benedick, 
repair  to  Leonato's:  commfind  me  lo  him.  and  tell 
him,  I  will  not  fail  h'lm  at  supper;  for,  indeed,  be 
bath  made  great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enongh  in  me  for 
such  an  embassage;  and  M  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  To  ibe  tuition  of  Qod:  from  my  hoiue, 
iflbadit.— 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July;  your  loving  fiieud. 
Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body  of 
your  discoune  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragtnenta, 
and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  baited  on  neither: 
ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your 
conscience,  and  so  I  leave  you.     [£»1  Benedick. 

Gaud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me 
good. 

D,  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  lo  teach ;  teach  i( 
but  how. 
And  thon  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  lo  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  thai  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  aon,  my  lord? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  ahe'a  his   only 
heir. 

ifiecther,  Claudiot 

my  lord. 

When  yon  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  ia*k  in  hand. 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love ; 
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I  un  retam'd,  and  tbil  war-thooghtt 
( th«ir  place*  vacant,  in  rhrir  roonu 
roDgiog  (oft  and  ddic*te  dciirei, 
ipUDg  me  how  fair  young  Hero  la, 
I  lik-d  her  en  I  went  to  wan— 
■Jm.  Thou  wilt  be  like  i  lover  presently, 

the  hearer  with  n  book  of  woroe. 
loM  k>Te  fair  Hero,  cheriih  it, 
ill  break  with  her,  and  with  her  Talher, 
D  alull  bafe  her.     Waa'I  doi  to  this  end, 
in  begao'at  to  twist  to  fioe  a  atoryl 
.  How  •weotlj  do  you  roinitter  to  lore, 
ow  loTe's  grief  by  hia  compleiion  ! 

my  liking  might  too  tudden  •eem, 

have  aaWd  it  with  a  longeT  treatise. 

u£ro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader 

lan  (he  flood  ? 

est  grant  is  the  necessity. 

hat  will  serve  tt  fit :  'tis  once,  tbon  lorest, 

ill  St  thee  with  the  remedy. 

we  shall  bate  rerelliog  lo-night  i 

same  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 

fair  Hero  1  am  Clandio; 
ber  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart 
e  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force, 
mg  encounter  of  my  amorous  tate: 
>ftcr.  to  her  Tather  will  I  break: 
e  coDcluauD  ia,  the  shall  be  thine, 
ice  let  u  put  it  presently.  [Examt. 


Scinx  11-^^  Room  in  Lkonato'i  Htnue. 
EnUr  Leokato  and  Aktonio. 

Lam.  How  now,  brother  t  Where  is  my  cousin, 
your  son?     Hsih  be  prorided  this  mnstc! 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother,  I 
can  tell  y0u  strange  news  that  yon  yet  dreatnt  not  of. 

Ltoa.  Are  they  good? 

Anl.  As  the  event  stamps  them;  but  ihey  ham 
Agoodcover;  they  show  well  outward.  ThepriDC* 
and  Count  Claodio,  walkinj;  in  ■  ihick-pleaebed 
alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  mnch  orerbenrd  by 
a  man  of  mine :  the  prince  diacorered  to  Clandio 
that  he  loTed  my  niece  your  danftbter,  and  meant 
to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if  be 
found  ber  accordant,  he  mesnt  to  take  the  present 
time  by  the  lop.  and  instantly  break  with  yon  of  it. 

Leon.  Halh  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  tokl  you  ibisf 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow:  I  will  send  for  him, 
and  question  him  yourself. 

Lton.  No,  no:  we  will  bold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it 
appear  Itself;  but  I  will  acquaint  my  dauehler 
withal,  ihal  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
answer,  if  peradrenture  this  be  true.  Go  you,  artd 
tell  her  of  it.— [Several  Ptmm*  cross  lA<  ttaft.) 
Cousins,  you  know  what  yon  have  to  do. — O,  1 
cry  you  mercy,  frieitd :  go  yon  with  me,  and  I  will 
use  your  skill.— Good  couam,  hare  a  care  this  bnay 
time.  [EromL 


III. — AnolhtT  Boom  in  Leokato's  ItovM. 

Enter  JoHi*  and  Conradi. 
What  the  good  year,  my  lord !  why  are  you 

.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that 
therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit. 
Yon  should  hear  reason. 

.  And  when  I  bafe  heard  it,  what  bleaiing 

itt 


Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient 
BuReraoce. 

/(An.  I  wonder,  thai  thou  being  (as  thou  ny'st 
tbou  art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a 
moral  medicine  loa  mifrlilying  mischief.  I  cannot 
hide  what  I  am :  I  must  be  sad  when  1  have  cans«) 
and  smile  at  no  man's  jests;  eat  when  I  hare  sto- 
mach, and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure;  sleep  when  I 
am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business;  laugh 
when  I  am  meriy,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 
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Con.  Ye> ;  bul  jou  mail  not  make  the  full  ahow 
of  Ihie,  till  )'0U  xaty  do  it  without  con  I  inline  nt. 
You  have  of  late  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and 
he  hath  ta'en  jou  newly  luto  hb  grace ;  where  it  is 
impoBnible  jrou  should  take  true  root,  but  by  the 
fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself:  It  is  needful 
that  vou  fmme  the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 

John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  thao  a 
rote  ia  his  erace;  and  it  better  (its  my  blood  to  be 
disdained  of  all,  than  to  faahion  a  carriage  to  rob 
love  from  any :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  bo  said  to 
be  a  flattering  honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied 
but  1  am  a  plain-dealing  villain.  1  am  trusted  with 
a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog;  therefore  I 
have  decreed  not  to  sin^  in  my  cage.  If  ]  had  my 
my  mouth,  X  would  bite;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  1 
would  do  my  liking:  in  the  meao  time,  lei  me  be 
that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Gm.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  diicontent? 

Jolin.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only.  Who 
comea  hereT     What  news,  Borachio? 

Enler  BoascHto. 
Bora.  1  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper:  the 

Cince,   your   brother,   is   royally   entertained    by 
eonato,  and  1  can  give  you  intelligence  of  an 
intended  marriage. 
John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  ini»- 


chiefonT  What  ia  he,  for  a  fool,  that  betnthi 
himself  lo  unquietnessT 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brolher'a  right  hand. 

John.  Who?  the  most  exquiaite  Claadio? 

Bora.  Even  he. 

John.  A  proper  squire !  And  who,  and  whs! 
which  way  looks  bet 

Bora.  Maivy,  on  Hero,  the  danghter  and  h«r  of 
L  eonato. 

John.  A  Tery  forward  March-chick !  How  came 
you  to  tbii  T 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfnmer,  as  I WM 
smoking  a  musty-room,  comes  me  the  prince  lad 
Claudia,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference:  I  wbipt 
me  behind  the  arras,  and  there  heard  it  agreed 
upon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself, 
and  having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count  Clandio. 

J(Jin.  Come,  come;  let  us  thither:  this  may 
prove  food  to  my  displeasure.  That  young  start-up 
hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow:  if  I  can  erou 
him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  eveiy  way.  You  aie 
both  sure,  and  will  assist  meT 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper :  their  cheer  'a 
the  greater,  that  I  am  subdued.  'Would  the  euA 
were  of  my  mind '. — Shall  we  go  prove  what'a  to 
be  done  T 

Bora.  We'll  wait  npon  your  lordship.    [EiaaL 


:■*»'■! 


;Ke  I. — A  Hall  t»  Lkokato'i  ffouM. 
Lmmato,  Aktokio,  Hcmo,  Beatrice, 
and  olherl. 

Was  not  coDDl  John  here  at  aapperl 
I  saw  bim  not. 

How  tartly  that  gentleinui  looks:  I  never 
him,  but  I  am  heart-bumed  an  hour  after. 

He  18  of  a  very  melancholy  dispiMilioti. 

He  were  an  excellent  Itian,  Ibal  were  made 
the  mid-way  betveeu  him  and  Benedick : 
is  too  like  an  image,  aad  tays  Dothing ;  and 
H  too  tike  roy  lady't  eldest  sod,  evermore 

Then,  half  lignioi  Benedick's  tongue  in 
ohn's  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melan- 
I  aisnior  Benedick's  face,— 

With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
aey  enotigh  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would 
f  woman  in  the  world,— if  a'  could  get  ber 
ill. 

.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get 
insbaDd,  if  ihoo  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 
In  laith,  she's  loo  curat. 

Too  curat   is  more   than  curst :    I   shall 
lod'a  sending  that  way,  for  it  it  laid,  "  God 
cnnt  cow  short  horns;"  but  lo  a  cow  too 
;  sends  none. 
.  So,  by  being  too  cnrsi,  God  will  send  you 

Just,  if  he  send  me  im  hnsbsnd;  for  the 
>leBU0g,  1  am  at  him  upon  my  kuees  every 
;  and  evening.  Lord!  I  could  not  eodure 
md  with  a  beard  on  his  face:  1  had  rather 
le  woollen. 
.  Yon  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath  no 

What  should  I  do  with  him  7  dress  him  in 
■rel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  genilewoman  1 
L  hath  a  beaid  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  he 
ih  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man ;  and  he  that 
than  a  youth  is  not  for  me;  and  he  that 
D  a  man  I  am  not  for  him:  therefore  1  will 
ke  siipeoce  in  earnest  of  the  bear-ward,  and 

.  Well  then,  go  yon  into  hellT 
.  No;  but  to  the  gate;  and  there  will  the 
teel  tue,  like  au  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on 
id,  and  say,  "Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice. 
1  to  heaven;  here's  do  place  for  you  maids:" 
ver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter 
heavens:  he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors 

there  live  we  as  merry  aa  the  day  is  long. 

Well,  niece, — [to  Hero] — I  tmat,  you  will 
d  by  your  father. 


Beat.  Yes,  faith;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
courtesy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as  it  please  you :"  but 
yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome 
fellow,  or  else  make  another  courtesy,  and  say, 
"Father,  as  it  please  me." 

Laon.  Well,  niece,  1  hope  lo  see  you  one  day 
fitted  with  s  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  Ood  make  men  of  some  other 
melal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman 
to  be  ovennasiered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  T  lo 
make  on  account  of  her  lite  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
marit  No,  uncle,  I'll  none:  Adam's  sons  are  my 
brethren ;  and  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my 
kindred. 

Lton.  Daughter,  remember,  what  I  told  yon:  if 
the  prince  do  solicit  yon  in  that  kind,  you  know 
your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if 
you  be  not  woo'd  in  good  time:  if  the  prince  be  loo 
important,  tell  him,  ihere  is  messure  in  every  thing, 
and  so  dance  out  the  answer:  for,  hear  me,  Hero ; 
wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig, 
a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace:  the  first  suit  is  bol 
and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  a*  fantastical: 
the  wedding,  mannerly,  modest,  as  a  measure,  full 
of  stale  and  ancientry;  and  then  comes  repentance, 
and  with  his  bad  lega  falls  into  the  cinque-pace 
faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave. 


Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 
"    ■     •  •  ,  good  eye,  uncle:    ' 


Beat.    I  have  a 


Leon.  ' 
good  room ! 
Enler  Don  Pedro,  Claddio,  Bkkedick,  Baltra- 

sar;  JoRn,  Borachio,  Margaret,  Ursula, 

end  Mtakert. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 

HtTo.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and 
say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk;  and,  es- 
pecially, when  I  walk  away. 

J).  Ped-ro.  With  me  in  your  company  T 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so? 

Hero,  When  I  like  yourfavour;  for  God  defend, 
the  lute  should  be  tike  (he  case! 

D.  Pedro.  My  lisor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within 
the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why,  then  your  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

[  Take*  her  4uide. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  1,  for  your  own  sake ;  for  I 
have  many  ill  quahties. 
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Bene.  W)uch  U  ooeT 

Marg.  I  say  m;  pnjvn  alood. 

Bene.  1 1o*e;au  the  better;  the  hearera  maj  cry 

Marg.  Qod  match  me  with  a  good  dancer! 

BalA.  Ameo. 

Marg.  Aod  Qod  keep  him  oat  of  in;  ught,  when 
the  dioce  ■■  done ! — Answer,  clerk. 

Batik.  No  more  worda:  the  clerk  it  answered. 

XJt$.  I  know  jou  well  enough :  yon  are  tigoior 
AotoniO' 

A>U.  At  a  word,  1  am  not. 

Ut».  I  know  jou  by  the  waggling  of  yoar  head. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  couoteTleit  him. 

Vn.  You  coald  nerer  do  him  ho  ill-well,  nnleai 
yon  were  the  very  man.  Here's  btii  dry  hand  up 
and  down :  you  are  he,  yon  are  he. 

AnU  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

I7r(.  Came,  come :  do  toq  think  I  do  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit  I  Can  rinue  hide  itself? 
Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and 
there'*  an  end. 

Beat.   Will  you  nol  tell  me  who  told  you  aoT 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  lell  me  who  yon  are? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  dtsdaiDful,  and  that  I  had  my 
good  wil  out  of  the  "  Hundred  merry  Tales." — 
Well,  this  waa  signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What's  he? 

Beat.  I  am  sun  yon  know  hira  well  enongh. 

Bene,  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  be  oeter  make  yon  laugh! 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he! 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  piince's  jester :  a  very  dull 

fool,  only  his  gift  i*  in  devising  impossible  slanders: 
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none  but  libertinea  delight  in  him ;  and  the  com- 
mendation is  not  in  his  wil,  bnt  in  bis  TtHainy,  lor 
he  both  pleases  men,  and  angers  them,  and  then 
they  laugh  at  him,  and  beat  him.  I  am  auie,  he  it 
in  the  fleet;  I  would  he  had  boarded  me! 

Bene.  When  1  know  the  gentleman,  I'll  tell  hlin 
what  you  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do:  he'll  but  break  a  comparison  or 
two  on  me ;  which,  peradreoiure,  not  marked,  or 


ipper   that  night.— [JUiine  wilftitt.] 
We  must  follow  the  leaders. 

Bent.  Id  every  good  thing. 

BeiU.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  wil)  have 
them  at  the  next  tuminf;. 

[Dance.    Tlten,  exetmt  oU  but  Joan,  BomAcmo, 
and  Claudio. 

John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  OD  Hero,  and 
bath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him  about 
it.    The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora.  And  thai  is  Claudio :  I  know  him  by  his 
bearing. 

John.  Are  not  you  signior  Benedick  T 

Claud.  You  know  me  well :  I  am  he. 

John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother  in 
his  love :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero.  I  prav  yon, 
dissuade  bim  from  her;  she  is  no  equal  for  his 
biith:  you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it. 

Claud.   How  know  you  he  loves  her! 

John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

Bora.  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would 
man7  her  to-night. 

JoAn.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[Ertunt  JoHn  and  Bobacmio. 

Clamd.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 


ACT  II. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


SCKNK   I. 


Bm  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudia. 
Tb  certain  so  :-^he  prince  woos  for  himself. 
Fiinidship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  ofiice  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
And  trust  DO  agent,  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof. 
Which   I    mistrusted    not.     Farewell,   therefore. 
Hero! 

Rt-enUr  Beivedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio  ? 

Gaud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene,  Come,  will  you  go  with  me? 

Oawd.  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
business,  county.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 
fariaod  of?  About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer^s 
ebain,  or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant*s  scarf? 
You  must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince  hath  got 
your  Hero. 

Claud.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that*s  spoken  like  an  honest  drover: 
so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think,  the  prince 
voukl  have  served  you  thus  ? 

Qaud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho!  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man: 
*twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you*ll  beat 
the  post. 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be.  Til  leave  you.        [Exit. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !    Now  will  he  creep 

ioto  sedges. But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should 

know  me,  and  not  know  me !  The  princess  fool ! — 
Ha!  it  may  be,  I  go  under  that  title,  because  I  am 
merry. — ^Yea ;  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong : 
I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter 
disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world  into  her 
person,  and  so  gives  me  out.  Well,  Til  be  revenged 
as  1  may. 

Re-enler  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where's  the  count? 
Did  you  see  him  ? 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of 
lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a 
kxlge  in  a  warren :  I  told  him,  and,  I  think,  I  told 
him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good  will  of 
this  young  lady ;  and  I  offered  him  my  company  to 
a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being 
fomken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy 
to  be  whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped !     What's  his  fault  ? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school- boy; 
who,  being  oveijoyM  with  finding  a  bird*s  nest, 
Aows  it  his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  m  trust  a  transgres- 
sion ?     The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss,  the  rod  had 
been  made,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the  garland  he 
might  have  worn  himself,  and  the  rod  he  might 
have  bestow*d  on  you,  who,  as  I  take  it,  have  stolen 
hia  bird*s  nest. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and 
restore  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my 
faith  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
you :  the  gentleman,  that  danced  with  her,  told  her 
she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 
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Bene.  O !  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of 
a  block:  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it, 
would  have  answered  her :  my  very  visor  began  to 
assume  life,  and  scokl  with  her.  She  told  me,  not 
thinking  I  had  been  myself,  that  I  was  the  prince*s 
jester ;  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw ;  hud- 
dling jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impossible  convey- 
ance, upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark, 
with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks 
poignards,  and  every  word  stabs:  if  her  breath 
were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no 
living  near  her ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star. 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed 
with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  trans- 
gressed: she  would  have  made  Hercules  have 
turned  spit,  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make 
the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her ;  you  shall  find 
her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel.  I  would  to 
God,  some  scholar  would  conjure  her ;  for,  certainly, 
while  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell, 
as  in  a  sanctuary;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose, 
because  they  would  go  thither,  so,  indeed,  all 
disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 

Enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service 
to  the  world's  end?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest 
errand  now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise 
to  send  me  on :  I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now 
from  the  fiuthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  length 
of  Prester  John's  foot;  fetch  you  a  hair  of  the 
great  Cham's  beard ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the 
Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words'  conference 
with  this  harpy.    You  have  no  employment  for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  com- 
pany. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not :  1 
cannot  endure  my  lady  Tongue.  [Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have  lost  the 
heart  of  signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while; 
and  I  gave  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his 
single  one:  marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me 
with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well  say 
I  have  lost  it. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady;  you 
have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord, 
lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have 
brought  count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  eount?  wherefore 
are  you  sad  ? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then?     Sick? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
merry,  nor  well ;  but  civil,  count,  civil  as  an  orange, 
and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion. 

D.  Pedro.  I'faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to 
be  true;  though.  111  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his 
conceit  is  false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in 
thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won ;  I  have  broke  with 
her  father,  and,  his  good  will  obtained,  name  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  God  give  thee  joy ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with 
her  my  fortunes :  his  grace  hath  made  the  match, 
and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy  :  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  «^^  Iiqn<)  tcv^Ocv. — 
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ACT  II. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


SCENE  II. 


Lady,  as  yon  are  mine,  I  am  yours :  I  give  away 
mjTself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat,  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his 
mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro,  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat,  Yea,  my  lord;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it 
keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care. — My  cousin  tells 
him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord!  for  alliance  thus  goes  every 
one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun-burned :  I 
may  sit  in  a  corner,  and  cry,  heigh  ho!  for  a 
husband. 

D,  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  wiU  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting.  Hath  your  grace  ne*er  a  brother  like  you  ? 
Your  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could 
come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  ray  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another 
for  working-days :  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear 
every  day.— But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me ; 
I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to 
be  merry  best  becomes  you ;  for,  out  of  question, 
you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried ;  but 
then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I 
bom. — Cousins,  God  give  you  joy ! 

Leon,  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told 
you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.— By  your  grace's 
pardon.  [Ebdt  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady. 

Leon.  There*s  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in 
her,  my  lord  <  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps ; 
and  not  ever  sad  then,  for  T  have  heard  my  daughter 
say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and 
waked  herself  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a 
husband. 

Leon.  O !  by  no  means,  she  mocks  all  her  wooers 
out  of  suit. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon*  O  lord !  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week 
married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Pedro.  County  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to 
go  to  church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord.  Time  goes  on 
crutches,  till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  ray  dear  son,  which  is 
hence  a  just  seven-night ;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too, 
to  have  all  things  answer  my  roind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long 
a  breathing;  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time 
shall  not  go  dully  by  us.  I  will,  in  the  interim, 
undertake  one  oi  Hercules*  labours,  which  is,  to 
bring  signior  Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into 
a  mountain  of  aflfection,  the  one  with  the  other.  I 
would  fain  have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to 
fashion  it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister  such 
assistance  as  I  shall  give  you  direction. 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me 
ten  nights*  watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to 
help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest 
husband  that  I  know.     Thus  far  can  I  praise  him: 
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he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour,  and 
confirmed  honesty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  hu- 
mour your  cousin,  that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with 
Benedick; — and  I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so 
practise  on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick 
wit  and  his  queasy  storaach,  he  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  do 
longer  an  archer:  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we 
are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will 
tell  yon  ray  drift.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  John  and  Borachio. 

John.  It  is  so:  the  count  Claudio  shall  marry 
the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  ray  lord ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  irapediment  will 
be  raedicinable  to  rae :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to 
him,  and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection 
ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How  canst  thou  cro« 
this  raarriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  ray  lord;  but  so  covertly  that 
no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since, 
how  rauch  I  ara  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the 
waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the 
night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady*8  chamber- 
window. 

John.  What  life  is  in  that  to  be  the  death  of  tfab 
marriage  ? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Go  you  to  the  prince  your  brother:  spare  not  to  teU 
him,  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  marrying 
the  renowned  Claudio  (whose  estiraation  do  you 
raightily  hold  up)  to  a  contarainated  stale,  such  a 
one  as  Hero. 

John.  What  proof  shall  I  raake  of  that? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex 
Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato.  Look 
you  for  any  other  issue? 

John.  Only  to  despite  them  I  will  endeavour  aoj 
thing. 

^ra.  Go  then ;  find  me  a  meet  hour  t4>  draw  Don 
Pedro  and  the  Count  Claudio,  ak)ne:  tell  them, 
that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend  a  kind 
of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  (as  in  love 
of  your  brother*s  honour,  who  hath  made  this 
match,  and  his  friend*s  reputation,  who  is  thus  like 
to  be  cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a  maid,)  that 
you  have  discovered  thus.  They  will  scarcely 
believe  this  without  trial ;  offer  them  instances, 
which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood  than  to  see  ine 
at  her  charaber-window,  hear  rae  call  Margaret 
Hero ;  hear  Margaret  terra  rae  Claudio ;  and  bring 
thera  to  see  this  the  very  night  before  the  intended 
wedding:  for  in  the  raean  tirae  I  will  so  fashion  the 
raatter,  that  Hero  shall  be  absent,  and  there  shall 
appear  such  seeraing  truth  of  Hero*s  disloyalty,  that 
jealousy  shall  be  called  assurance,  and  all  the  pre- 
paration overthrown. 

John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  1 
will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the  working 
this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my 
cunning  shall  not  sharae  rae. 

John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of 
marriage.  [ExeunL 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ScKHE  111. — LitonATo'B  OardtH. 


Enter  a  Bay. 

Boy.  Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chambcr-wiodowIiMabcrak;  bring 
it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  aireadv,  iir. 

Bene.  1  koow  that;— [£n(  Boy]— bat  I  vouM 
biTc   thee   hence,  and   here   again.     I   do   much 
wonder,  that  one  man,  teeing  how  much  another 
man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  hit  behavioura  to 
kne,  will,  after  be  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow 
Iblliea  in  others,  become  Ihe  arEament  of  faia  own  ' 
■corn  by  falling  in  love :  and  such  a  man  is  Claudio.  I[ 
I  have  known,  when  there  was  no  music  with  him  I 
but  (be  drum  and  the  fife ;  and  now  bad  be  rather  || 
hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have  known,  when 


he  would  baTe  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to  m 


a  good  I 


■CKRB  III. 

armour;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake, 
earring  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet.  He  was 
wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an 
honest  man,  and  a  soldier;  and  oow  ia  he  turo'd 
urtbographer:  hta  words  are  a  rerji  fantastical  ban- 
quet, jusl  so  many  stiaoge  dishes.  Ma;  I  be  so 
conTerted,  and  see  with  these  eyes!  I  cannot  tell; 
1  think  not:  1  will  not  be  sworn,  but  love  may 
[raoaform  me  to  an  oyster;  but  I'll  take  mj  oath 
on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  ojster  of  me,  he  shall 
never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One  woman  ia  fair, 
yet  1  am  well:  another  ia  wise,  yet  I  am  well: 
another  vutuoua,  yet  1  am  well ;  but  till  all  grace* 
be  in  one  woman,  oue  woman  shall  not  come  in  my 
grace.  Rich  she  shaU  be,  that's  certain;  wise,  or 
I'll  none;  virtuous,  or  I'll  never  cheapen  her;  fair, 
or  I'll  never  kwk  on  ber;  mild,  or  come  not  near 
me;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel;  of  good  discourse, 
an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what 
colour  it  ptease  Ood.  Ha !  the  prince  aikd  monsieur 
Love !  1  will  lude  roe  in  the  arbour.     [  mtUratca. 


■^^&V 


Enter  Don  Fr.B*o,  Lkonato,  and  Ci.A«nto. 
D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music? 
Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord.    How  still  the  ever 
ingia. 


As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  Krace  harmony! 
D.  Pedro.    See  you  where   Benedick  halh  bid 

himself? 
Claud.  O,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music  ended. 
We'll  fit  the  kidfoi  with  a  penny-worth. 
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Enter  Balthazab,  with  mutie. 
D.  Ptdro.  Come, Ballhazar,  we'll  hearlhatMUg 

Ballh.  O!  good  my  lord,  tax  doi  h>  bad  a  voice 
To  lUntfer  music  any  more  ihan  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  llie  nilacM  itill  orexcellenc;. 
To  put  a  strange  face  oo  his  own  perfection. — 
1  prajr  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Buith.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing ; 


biisi 


To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  wooa. 
Yet  will  he  swear  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  com«: 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argUDieat, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Ballh.         Note  this  before  mj  notes; 
There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he 

Not*  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing !  [Miuic. 

Bene.  [Aiide.]  Now,  divine  air!  now  is  his  soul 
nvish'd  l-i-Ig  it  not  stnuige,  that  sheens'  guts  should 
hale  8ot)l9  out  of  men's  bodies  ?— Well,  a  horn  for 
my  money,  when  all's  done.      - 


Balth.  Sigh  no  more,  ladia,  tigh  no  mart, 
McH  were  deceitert  ever; 
One^fyot  i«  tea,  and  one  on  thore ; 
Tb  one  thing  eonttatd  necer. 
Then  tigh  not  to, 
Bill  Ul  them  go. 
And  be  you  bUlhe  and  bonny, 
Conrertine  all  your  aoundt  ojiaie 
Into,  Hey  nunny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  diliies,  ring  no  mo 
Ofdumpt  to  duii  andheavy; 

The  fraud  of  men  wot  ever  to, 
Sinre  tumTner  first  wot  teavy. 
Then  tigh  not  to,  etc. 


JD.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 

Ballh.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Ha?  no,  no;  faith,  thou  singest  wfll 
enough  for  a  shift. 

Bene.  [Atide."]  Ad  he  had  been  a  dog  that 
should  have  howled  thus,  they  would  have  hanp'd 
htm;  and,  T  pray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  tnii- 
chief!  I  had  as  lief  have  heatd  the  nighl-iavea, 
come  what  plague  could  have  come  after  il. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry ;  dost  thou  hear,  Baltha- 
zar? I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music,  for 
to-morrow  night  we  would  have  it  at  the  lady  Heio'i 
chamber  window. 

Ballh.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

£».  Pedro.  Do  so :  farewell — [Ereunt  Baltha- 
zARiTtirf  Afu«'rio»w.] — Comehiiher.  Leonato:  what 
was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day!  that  your  niece 
Beatrice  was  in  love  with  signior  Benedick  T 

Claud.  [Atide  to  Pedfo-J  O,  ay :— stalk  on,  stalk 
on;  the  fowl  sits. — [Aloud.] — 1  did  never  thinii  that 
lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither;  but  most  wonderful, 
that  she  should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom 
she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to 

Bene.   [Aside.]    Is't  possible!     Sits  the  wind  in 


raged  aftectbn  :  il  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  tike  enough. 

Letm.  O  God!  counterfeit!  There  was  nrvfr 
counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of 
passion,  as  she  discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  showi 
she? 


twn.  What  elTecIs, my  lord?  She  will  sit  yi 
you  heard  my  daughter  tell  yon  how. 
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Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  ?  Yon  amaze 
me:  I  would  have  thougnt  her  spirit  had  been 
ioriDcible  against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord; 
especially  against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Aside.]  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but 
that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it:  knavery 
cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  [Aside.]  He  hath  ta*en  the  infection: 
hokl  it  up. 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known 
to  Benedick  ? 

Leon.  No,  and  swears  she  never  will :  that*s  her 
torment. 

Claud.  *Tis  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter 
says:  ** Shall  I,**  says  she,  **that  have  so  oft  en- 
countered him  with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  I  love 
him?" 

Leon.  This  says  she,  now,  when  she  is  beginning 
to  write  to  him ;  for  she^U  be  up  twenty  times  a 
Dight,  and  there  she  will  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she 
have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper.— My  daughter  tells  us 
ail. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  re- 
member a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O !— when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading 
it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between 
the  sheet  ?— 

Claud.  That. 

Leon.  O!  she  tora  the  letter  into  a  thousand  half- 
pence ;  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  im- 
modest to  Mrrite  to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout 
her: — **I  measure  him,"  says  she,  **by  my  own 
spirit;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if  he  writ  to  me; 
jrea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should.** 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls. 
Weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays, 
curses;— **0  sweet  Benedick!  God  give  me  pa- 
tience !" 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed:  my  daughter  says  so; 
and  the  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  sometimes  afeard  she  will  do  a 
desperate  outrage  to  herself.     It  is  very  true. 

X>.  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of 
It  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end?  He  would  but  make  a 
9port  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to 
bang  him.  She*s  an  excellent  sweet  lady,  and  out 
of  all  suspicion  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

Lean.  O I  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating 
in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that 
blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I 
have  just  cause,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would,  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage 
on  me  ;  I  would  have  daff  *d  all  other  respects,  and 
made  her  half  myself.  I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of 
it,  and  hear  what  a*  will  say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely,  she  will  die ;  for  she 
says,  she  will  die  if  he  love  her  not,  and  she  will 
die  ere  she  make  her  love  known,  and  she  will  die 
if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  *bate  one  breath 
of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

X>.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he*ll  scorn  it ; 
for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible 
^rit. 


Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward  hap- 
piness. 

Claud.  Before  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit. 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the 
managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise ;  for 
either  he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or 
undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily 
keep  peace:  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

£>.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth 
fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some 
large  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for 
your  niece.  Shall  we  go  seek  Benedick,  and  tell 
him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord :  let  her  wear  it 
out  with  good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that*s  impossible;  she  may  wear  her 
heart  out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  further  of  it  by 
your  daughter :  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Bene- 
dick well,  and  I  could  wish  he  would  modestly 
examine  himself,  to  see  how  much  he  is  unworthy 
so  good  a  lady. 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  [Aside.]  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon 
this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

D.  Pedro.  [Aside.]  Let  there  be  the  same  net 
spread  for  her ;  and  tnat  must  your  daughter  and 
her  gentlewomen  carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when 
they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage,  and 
no  such  matter :  that's  the  scene  that  I  would  see, 
which  will  be  merely  a  dumb  show.  Let  us  send 
her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leon ato. 

Bene.  [Advancing  from  the  arbour.]  This  can  be 
no  trick:  the  conference  was  sadly  borne.— They 
have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They  seem  to 
pity  the  lady :  it  seems,  her  affections  have  their  full 
bent.  Love  me !  why,  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear 
how  I  am  censured :  they  say,  I  will  bear  myself 
proudly,  if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from  her:  they 
sa^,  too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign 
of  affection.- 1  did  never  think  to  marry.— I  must 
not  seem  prpud. — Happy  are  they  that  hear  their 
detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  mending.  They 
say,  the  lady  is  fair;  'tis  a  truth,  I  can  bear  them 
witness :  and  virtuous ;  'tis  so,  I  cannot  reprove  it : 
and  wise,  but  for  loving  me ;  by  my  troth,  it  is  no 
addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her 
folly,  for  I  will  be  horribly  in  love  vnih  her.  I  may 
chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 
broken  on  me,  because  I  have  railed  so  long  against 
marriage;  but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  A  man 
loves  the  meat  in  his  youth,  that  he  cannot  endure 
in  his  age.  Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and  these 
paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  from  the 
career  of  his  humour?  No;  the  world  must  be 
peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I 
did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married.— 
Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she's  a  fair 
lady :  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come 
in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 
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Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than 
you  take  pains  to  thank  me :  if  it  had  been  painful, 
I  would  not  have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  mes- 
sage? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon 
a  knife^s  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal.— You  have 
no  stomach,  signior :  fare  you  Well.  [Exit. 


Bene.  Ha!  *' Against  my  will  I  am  se 
you  come  in  to  dinner*' — there's  a  double 
in  that.  **  I  took  no  more  pains  for  thos* 
than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me" — that's 
as  to  say,  any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is : 
thanks.— If  i  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am 
if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.  I  will  g 
picture. 


RcENK  I. — Lbo«ato'8  Oardtn. 
Enter  Hero,  Makoaret,  and  Uudla. 
Htro.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour; 
There  shall  tbon  fmA  mj  coutin  Beatrice 
Piopoaiag  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio: 
^Vltoper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  1  and  Unula 
^alk  in  the  orchard,  and  oar  whole  diacourse 
lull  of  her:  wy,  that  thou  overheard'st  lu; 
Arid  bid  her  ate^  into  the  plenched  bower, 
^ere  honey -sue  klea,  ripeo'd  by  the  ann, 
forbid  the  aun  to  enter;  like  faTonriles, 
Mide  proud  by  princes,  that  adrance  their  pride 
Agiiost  that  power  that  bred  it. — There  will  the 

hide  her, 
Td  InteD  oar  propoae.     Thia  is  thy  office ; 
Star  ibee  well  in  it,  and  leave  ua  alone. 
Marg.    I'll  make  her  come,  1  warrant   you, 
preseotly.  [Exit. 

Hero.  Now,  Unula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
Ai  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down. 
Out  talk  must  odIt  be  of  Benedick ; 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  mort  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice:  of  thia  matter 
la  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 
That  only  wonnda  by  hearaay.     Now  begin; 

Enttr  Beatrice,  beluiid. 
Pot  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  (be  ground,  to  hear  our  cooference. 

Ur*.  The  pleasant'st  angling  i«  to  see  Ihe  fiah 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait ; 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice;  who  even  now 
la  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

I^v.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose 
iMXhing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bail  that  we  lay  for  it. — 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdaiaful; 
I  know,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urt.  But  are  yoa  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  eotlrely? 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new-trolhed 

lord. 
l/r$.  And  did  they  bid  yoa  tell  her  of  it,  ma- 


Hm>.  They  did  intreat  roe  to  acquaint  her  of  it; 
But  1  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  alteclioo. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urt.  Why  did  you  so?    Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full,  a>  fortunate  a  bed. 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  uponT 

Hero.  O  Ood  of  love  I     I  know,  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  lo  a  man; 
But  nature  never  fiam'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice : 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Mitprising  what  they  look  on;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak.     She  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Uri.  Sure,  I  think  so; 

And  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hero.  Why,  yon  speak  truth.    1  never  yet  saw 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featar'd. 
But  she  would  spell  him  bankward;  if  fair-fac'd. 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister: 
If  black,  why.  nature,  drawing  of  aa  aniick, 
Made  a  foul  blot:  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed: 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut: 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  wlih  all  winds: 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out. 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simplenesB  and  merit  purchaseth. 

UTi.  Sure,  sure.such  carping  isoot  commendable. 

Hero.  No;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable. 
But  who  dare  lelt  her  so  T     ]f  I  should  speak. 
She  would  mock  me  into  air:  O!  she  woukl  laugh 

Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit- 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocki, 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  wilh  tickling. 

Ur$.  Yet  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion: 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  niih.     One  doth  not  know. 
How  iDuch  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 
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Urt.  O!  do  not  do  your  consia  such  a  nron^ 
She  cannot  b«  so  much  without  (rue  judgment, 
(Hnving  so  avift  and  excellenl  a  wit, 
hs  ehe  is  priz'd  to  have,)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  ceatleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  liaiy, 
Always  e^tcepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urt.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with   me,  v 

Spsaking  my  fancy ;  signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  tor  bearing,  argument,  and  valour, 
Ouea  foreinosl  in  report  through  Italy. 
Hew.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good 
l/ri.  His  excellence  did  earn  :•   —T- 
When  are  you  married,  madam 
Hero.  Why,   every  day  ;^lo 
go  in: 

'I'll  show  thee  some  attires,  and  have  thy  counsel, 
Which  is  the  best  toTurnish  me  to-morrow. 

Ufs.   [Atidt."]   She's  liin'd,  1  warrant  you :  wi 

have  caught  her,  madam. 
Hero.   [Aside.']    If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  gon 
by  haps: 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hkro  and  Ursula.  I 
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Beat.  [Advancing.']  What  fire  is  in  mine  eai^  ' 
Can  this  be  true?  ^ 

Stand  I  condemn'd  for  prtdeand  scorn  BO  inucti- 
Contempt,  farewell!  and  maiden  pride,  adieu! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on :  I  will  requite  thee, 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand. 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  tbee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band; 
'I  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportiugly.  [En'fc 


tt\e  had  il 


SCEC 


:  IT.— '^  Room  in  Lkonato's  Home, 
ion  Pkdro,  CiJtunio,  BenKoicK,  and 


Claud.  I'll  bring  you  thither,  my  kird,  if  you'll 
vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay ;  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in 
the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show  a  child 
his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I  will 
only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company ;  for 
from  the  crown  of  his  bead  to  the  sole  of  bis  foot, 


*CT  rri 
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fa«  B  all  mirth :  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's 
boD-Knug,  and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  thoot  at 
b'im.  He  bath  a  heart  ai  lound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
toa^e  is  the  clapper;  for  what  bis  heart  thinks, 
hii  roDgne  speaks. 

Bait.  Gallants.  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Ltoit.  So  say  I :  methiuks.  you  are  sadder. 

Claud-  I  hope,  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant!  there's  no  true 
drop  of  blood  in  him,  lo  be  truly  louch'd  with  love. 
If  he  be  aad,  he  wanta  money. 

Bent.  I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

BeJU.  Hang  it! 

Claud'  You  must  hang  it  fliat,  and  draw  it  after- 

D.  Pedro.   What.'  ligh  for  the  tooth-schoT 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he 
that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in 
him,  unless  il  l>e  a  fancy  that  be  hath  to  strange  dia- 
gniseei  as  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman 
to-morrow,  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at 
ooce;  as  a  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all 
slops,  and   a  Spaniard   from   the  hip  upward. 


T«Q  would  have  it  appear  he  is. 


Claiid.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs :  a'  brushes  bia  bat  o' 
momingsi  what  should  that  bode? 

D.  Pedro.  Hathany  man  seen  himat  (he  barber's? 

Claud.  No.  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen 
with  him,  and  the  old  ornament  of  bis  check  hath 
already  stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  be  did,  by 
the  loss  of  a  beard. 

Z>-  Pedro.  Nay,  a'  rubs  himself  with  civet :  c>n 
you  smell  him  out  by  that  ? 

Claud.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  aweel 
youth's  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  ia  his  roelan- 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself?  for  the 
which,  I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now 
crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed  by  slops. 

I).  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for 
him.     Conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  ThiiC  would  I  know  loo :  I  warrant, 
one  thai  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes.  and  his  ilt  conditions;  and  in  despite 
of  all  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  (ace 
upwards. 

Bene.  Yet  ia  this  no  charm  for  the  Loolh-ache.— 


I  me :  I  have  studied 
speak  to  you,  which 


Okt  Ngnior,  walk  aside  v 
mgbt  ■>''  "'"^  ^***B  words 
iheae  hobby-horses  must  i 

[Eteunt  BenenicK  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 

Claud-  'Tis  even  so.     Hero  and  Margaret  have 
by  (hia  played  their  parta  whh  Beatrice,  and  then 


o  bears  will  not  bite  one  another  when  they 


John.  My  lord  and  brother,  Qod  save  you. 

J>.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

John.  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  ipeak  wHh 
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D.  Pedro.  In  prirate? 


hear,  for  what  I  would  8p«ak  of 

D.  Pedro.  What'*  the  matter] 

^n.  [Th  CLAnnio.]  Meant  jour  lordship  to 
be  married  (o-morrowl 

D.  Pedro.  Yon  know,  he  does. 

John,  I  know  not  that,  when  he  kikowa  what  I 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  prajr  70a, 
discover  it. 

John.  Yon  may  think,  I  love  yon  not :  let  that 
appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I 
now  will  manifeal.  For  my  brother,  I  think,  be 
holds  you  well,  and  in  dearoess  of  heart  hath  holp 
lo  effect  yonr  eosuing  marriage;  surely,  tuit  ill 
spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed ! 

D-  Pedro.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you ;  and,  circum- 
stances sbortened,  (for  she  has  been  too  long  a  talking 
of,)  the  lady  is  dialoyal. 

Claud.  Who?  Hero? 

John.  Even  she:  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero, 
every  man's  Hero. 

Claud.  Disloyall 

John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her 
wickedness:  I  could  say,  she  were  worse:  think 
you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  At  her  to  it. 
Wonder  not  till  further  warrant:  go  but  with  me 
to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chamber-window  en- 
tered, even  the  oight  before  her  wedding-day :  if  i 
you  love  her  then,  lo-morrow  wed  her;  but  It 
would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so  ? 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confess 
not  that  you  know.  If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will 
show  you  enough;  and  when  you  have  seen  more, 
and  heard  more,  proceed  accordJoffly. 

Claud,  in  see  an;  thing  lo-night,  why  I  should 
not  marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  congregation,  where 
I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And.  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain 
her,  I  will  join  with  thee  to  disp^ce  her. 

John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  further,  till  yon  are 


D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned ! 
Claud.  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting ! 
John.  O  plague  right  well  prevented! 
you  say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel. 


Scene  III.—.,!  Street. 
Enter  DooneaHr  and  Vehges,  wiA  the  Watdi. 

Dogb,   Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

yerg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  ahonld 
suffer  salvation,  body  and  sotil. 

Dogi.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  fcii 
them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  ihup, 
being  chosen  for  ihe  prince's  watch. 

Vtrg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbonr 
Dogberry. 

Dogh.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desaitlen 
man  to  be  constable  T 

1  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  air,  or  Oeorge  Seacoil, 
for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal.  God 
hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name:  to  be  a  wcll- 
favonml  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  bttt  to  write  and 
read  comes  bv  nature. 

2  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable,-^ 
Dogb.  Ypu   have :   1  knew   it   would   be   yonr 

answer.  Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  God 
[hanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it;  and  for  yoai 
writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  it 
no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to 
be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable 
of  the  watch;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern.  This 
is  your  charge.  You  shall  comprehend  all  vagtoffl 
men :  you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince'i 

2  Watch.  How,  if  a'  will  not  stand  T 

Dogb.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let 
him  go ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  tlie  waleh 
together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

ferg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  be 
is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogb.  Tmo,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  i»« 
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SCENE  111. 


ince's  sabjects. — You  shall  also  make  no 

e  streets ;  for  for  the  watch  to  babble  and 

tt  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 

I.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk:    we 

t  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most 

chman,  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping 

md ;  only,  hare  a  care  that  your  bills  be 

.     Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  ale- 

d  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

I.  How,  if  they  will  not  ? 

Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are 

hey  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer, 

ly,  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 

I.  Well,  sir. 

[f  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him, 

of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man ;  and, 

ind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make 

,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

I.  If  we  know  him  to  lie  a  thief,  shall  we 

ods  on  him  ? 

Truly,  by  your  office  you  may;  but,  I 

f  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.     The 

cable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief, 

lim  show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal 

r  company. 

fou  have  been  always  called  a  merciful 

ler. 

Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my 

h  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in 

f  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you 
o  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 
I.  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will 
s? 

iiVhy  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the 
her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will 
ler  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  never  answer 
n  he  bleats. 
Pis  very  true. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You, 
are  to  present  the  princess  own  person : 
St  the  prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay 

iay  byV  lady,  that,  I  think,  a*  cannot. 
FWe  shillings  to  one  on*t,  with  any  man 
s  the  statutes,  he  may  stay  him :  marry. 
It  the  prince  be  willing ;  for,  indeed,  the 
ht  to  offend  no  man,  and  it  is  an  offence 
dan  against  his  will. 
(y*r  lady,  I  think,  it  be  so. 
ja,  ha,  ha!  Well,  masters,  good  night: 
e  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up 
J  your  fellows*  counsels  and  your  own, 
light.     Come,  neighbour. 
,.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge: 
(it  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two, 
ill  to-bed. 

3ne  word  more,  honest  neighbours.     I 
watch  about  signior  Leonato*s  door ;  for 
g  being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great 
ht.     Adieu,  be  vigitant,  I  beseech  you. 
[Exeunt  Dogberry  and  Veroes. 

^nUr  BoRACHio  and  Conrade. 

Hiat!  Conrade! 

[Aside.]  Peace !  stir  not. 

!onrade,  I  say ! 

3re,  man ;  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

[ass,  and  my  elbow  itched;  I  thought, 

Id  a  scab  follow. 


Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that;  and 
now  forward  whh  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  pent- 
house, for  it  drizzles  ndn,  and  I  wiU,  like  a  true 
drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch.  [Aside.]  Some  treason,  masters;  yet 
stand  close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  hare  earned  of  Don 
John  a  thousand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  so 
dear? 

Bora.  Thou  should*st  rather  ask,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible any  villainy  should  be  so  rich ;  for  when  rich 
villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may 
make  what  price  they  will. 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed.  Thou 
knowest,  that  the  feshion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or 
a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush!  I  may  as  well  say,  the  fooPs  the 
fool.  But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief 
this  fashion  is  ? 

Watch.  [Aside.]  I  know  that  Deformed ;  a*  has 
been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year:  a*  goes  up  and 
down  like  a  gentleman.     I  remember  bis  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con.  No :  *twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora.  Sees  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is  ?  how  giddily  a*  turns  about  all 
the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and  five  and  thirty  ? 
sometime,  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh*s  soldiers 
in  the  reechy  painting ;  sometime,  like  God  BePs 
priests  in  the  old  church  window;  sometime,  like 
the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten 
tapestry,  where  his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his 
club? 

Con.  All  this  I  see,  and  I  see  that  the  fashion 
wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  But  art 
not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that 
thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of 
the  fashion? 

Bora.  Not  so,  neither;  but  know,  that  I  have 
to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentle- 
woman, by  the  name  of  Hero :  she  leans  me  out  at 
her  mistress'  chamber-window,  bids  me  a  thousand 
times  good  night. — I  tell  this  tale  vilely : — I  should 
first  tell  thee,  how  the  Prince,  Claudio,  and  my 
master,  planted,  and  placed,  and  possessed  by  my 
master  Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this 
amiable  encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero  ? 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio ; 
but  the  devil,  my  master,  knew  she  was  Margaret, 
and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which  first  possessed  them, 
partly  by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them, 
but  chiefly  by  my  villainy,  which  did  confirm  any 
slander  that  Don  John  had  made,  away  went 
Claudio  enraged ;  swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he 
was  appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and 
there,  before  the  whole  congregation,  shame  her 
with  what  he  saw  over-night,  and  send  her  home 
again  without  a  husband. 

1  Watch.  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's  name, 
stand. 

2  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable. 
We  have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece 
of  lechery,  that  ever  was  known  in  the  common- 
wealth. 
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1  Waleh.  And  one  Defonned  is  one  of  ihem:  I 
know  him,  a'  wears  a  loclc. 

Crm.   Masters,  masters ! 

2  Wakh.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth, 
I  warrant  you. 

Om,  Mastera,— 

1  WaUh.  Never  speak;  we  charge  you,  let  ui 
obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora.  We  are  like  to  prore  a  poodly  commodity, 
being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you. 
Come,  we'll  obey  yoo.  [£rnnf. 

ScEKE  IV,— J  Roam  in  LeonAxo's  Houte. 
Enter  Hebo,  MAnoASET,  and  Ubsciui. 

Hero.  Oood  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
and  desire  her  to  rise. 

Vrt.  1  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urt.  Well.  [£ii(  URStJLA. 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabaio  were 
better. 


Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I'll  wear  tfaii< 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  it's  not  bo  good;  and  I 
warrant,  your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  anothcr- 
ril  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if 
the  hair  were  a  thought  browner;  and  your  gown's 
a  most  rare  fashion,  ITaith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of 
Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise  so. 

HtTu.  O.  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  but  a  night-gown  in 
resp«ct  of  yours:  cloth  o'gold,  and  cuts,  and  lared 
with  silver,  set  with  pearta,  down,  sleeves,  side 
sleeves,  and  skirts  round,  under-borne  with  a  bluish 
tinsel;  but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent 
fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on't. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  beait 
is  exceed  in  £  heavy ! 

Marg.  "Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of  « 

Hero.  Fie  upon  thee!  art  not  ashamed! 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady?  of  speaking  hononrablyT 
Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar!  Is  not 
your  lord  honourable  without  marriage  T     I  think. 
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tCENB  V. 


I  have  me  say,  •anng  your  reverence,— « 
an  bad  thinkinc  do  not  wrest  true  speak- 
Tend  no  body.  Is  there  any  hama  in — the 
r  a  husband  ?  None,  I  think,  an  it  be  the 
band,  and  the  right  wife;  otherwise  'tis 
[  not  heavy :  ask  my  lady  Beatrice  else ; 
conies. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

[}ood  morrow,  cos. 

3ood  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Why,  how  now  ?  do  you  speak  in  the  sick 

I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Clap  us  into— "Light  o'  love;"  that  goes 

burden :  do  you  sing  it,  and  Til  dance  it. 
5fea,  "  Light  o*  love,"  with  your  heels ! — 
our  husband  have  stables  enough,  youMl 
all  lack  no  bams. 

O  illegitimate  construction!  I  scorn  that 
heels. 

Tis  almost  five^ o'clock,  cousin:  'tis  time 
5  ready.  By  ray  troth,  I  am  exceeding 
2;hho! 

For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 
For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there's 
sailing  by  the  star. 
What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 

Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  every  one  their 
ssire! 

These  gloves  the  count  sent  me,  they  are 
ent  perfume. 
I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there's  goodly  catch- 
Id. 

0,  God  help  me !  God  help  me !  how  long 
profess'd  apprehension? 

Ever  since  you  left  it  Doth  not  my  wit 
ne  rarely  ? 

It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it 
ap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  carduus 
IS,  and  lay  it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only 

a  qualm. 

There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 
Benedictus!  why  benedictus?  you  have 
ral  in  this  benedictus. 

Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may 
rchance,  that  I  think  you  are  in  love :  nay, 
,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list ; 
:  not  to  think  what  I  can;  nor,  indeed,  I 
hink,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of 

that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be 
>r  that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Benedick 
1  another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man : 
J  he  would  never  marry ;  and  yet  now,  in 
>f  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without 
:  and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know 
methinks,  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other 
lo. 

What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 
.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

^adam,  withdraw:  the  prince,  the  count, 
(enedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of 

1,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 
Help  to  dress  me,  good  coe,  good  Mecj, 

ra^a«  [Exevnt. 


Scene  V. '^Another  Roam  in  Leon ato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato,  with  Dooberrt  and  Verges. 

Leon,  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neigh- 
bour? 

Dogb,  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence 
with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  a  busy 
time  with  me. 

Dogb.  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Verg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends? 

Dogb.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off 
the  matter :  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so 
blunt,  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were ;  but, 
in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Fipr^.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any 
man  living,  tl^t  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester 
than  L 

Dogb.  Comparisons  are  odorous;  palabras,  neigh- 
bour Verges. 

Leon,  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we 
are  the  poor  duke's  officers;  but,  truly,  for  mine 
own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship. 

Leon.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me  ?  ha ! 

Dogb.  Yea,  an  'twere  a  thousand  pound  more 
than  'tis;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your 
worship,  as  of  any  man  in  the  city,  and  though  I  be 
but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Verg.  And  so  am  I. 
» Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Verg.  Many,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting 
your  worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as 
arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb.  A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking: 
as  they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 
God  help  us!  it  is  a  world  to  see!— Well  said, 
i'faith,  neighbour  Verges :— well,  God's  a  good 
man :  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride 
behind. — An  honest  soul,  i'faith,  sir :  by  my  troth 
he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread ;  but,  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped :  all  men  are  not  alike ;  alas,  good  neighbour! 

tion.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of 
you. 

Dogb.  Gifts,  that  God  gives. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb.  One  word,  sir.  Our  watch,  sir,  have, 
indeed,  comprehended  two  aspicious  persons,  and 
we  would  have  them  this  morning  examined  before 
your  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring 
it  me :  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it  may  appear 
unto  you. 

Dogb.  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Lean.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go.  Fare  you  well. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  husband. 

Lion.  I'll  wait  upon  them :  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

Dogb.  Go,  good  partner,  go ;  get  you  to  Francis 
Seacoal ;  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhom  to  the 
gaol :  we  are  now  to  examination  these  men. 

Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you ; 
here's  that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  non  com : 
only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excom- 
munication, and  meet  me  at  the  gaol.         [Exeunt. 
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ScEHB  h^The  Inride  of  a  OwrA. 


Leon.  Come,  friar  FranciH,  be  brief;  only  to 
the  plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount 
their  particular  duties  afterwards. 

Friar,  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  many  thu 
lady? 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her;  friar,  you  come  to 
marry  her. 

FnaT.  Lady,youcaaM  hitherto  be  married  to  this 

Hero.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impedi- 
ment, why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge 
you  oti  your  souls  to  utter  It. 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero  T 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  Count  ? 

Lean.  I  dare  make  his  answer;  none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may 
do !  what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do ! 

Bene.  How  now!  Interjections T  Why  then, 
some  be  of  laughing,  as,  ha!  ha!  be! 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar. — Father,  by  your 

Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 
Give  me  (hii  maid,  your  danghter? 

Leon.  As  freely,  soo,  as  Ood  did  gire  her  me. 

Qaud.  And  what  bare  I  to  give  you  back,  whose 
worth 
Hay  counterpotse  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 

D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  again. 

piaud.  Sweet  prince,  you  leam  me  noble  thank- 
There,  Leonato ;  take  her  back  again ! 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour. — 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here: 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  irulh 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  iri thai ! 
Comes  not  that  blood,  aa  modes!  eTidence, 
To  witness  simple  virtue  ?     Would  you  not  swear. 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shows  ?     But  she  is  none : 
She  knows  the  heal  of  a  luxurious  bed; 
Her  blush  is  guiltuiess,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lotdl 

Gaud.  Not  to  be  married. 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  ti 


Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  yon,  in  yi 
Have  vanquish'd  the  resistance  of  her  youifa, 


And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, — 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  say:   if  I  hi't 
known  her. 
You'll  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  BO  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin; 
No,  Leonaio, 

I  never  tempted  her  wilh  word  too  large; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  yon! 

Clatui.  Oat  on  the  seeming  I  I  willwriteagainslil. 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb. 
As  chaste  aa  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Ventia,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  satage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lordwejl.thathedothspeaksomdt! 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  ? 

n.  Pedro.  What  should  I  spe^l 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  lo  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these thingsspoken,  or  dol  butdr«am? 

/oAn.  Sir,  ihey  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True?  OGod! 

Claud.  Leonaio,  stand  T  here? 
Is  this  the  prince?     Is  this  the  prince's  brother? 
Is  this  face  Hero's?     Are  our  eyes  our  own? 

Leon.  All  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Let  roe  but  move  one  question  (o  your 
daughter. 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon.  I  chaise  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my  chiM. 

Hero.  0  Go£  defend  me !  how  am  I  beset ! — 
What  kind  of  catechizing  call  you  this? 

Gaud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  ?     Who  can  blot  that  name 
Wilh  any  just  reproach? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero : 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  lalk'd  wilh  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  ? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talk'd  wilh  no  man  at  Ihat  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro,  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. Leo- 

T  am  sorry  you  must  hear:  upon  mine  honour. 
Myself^  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count. 
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ler,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 

I  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber  window ; 

h,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  yillain, 

I  the  yile  encounters  they  have  had 

nd  times  in  secret. 

Pie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam*d,  my  lord, 

I  spoken  of;^ 

not  chastity  enough  in  language, 

offence  to  utter  them.     Thus,  pretty  lady, 

y  for  thy  much  misgovemment. 

0  Hero !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been, 
y  outward  graces  had  been  placed 

y  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fiur !  farewell, 
re  impiety,  and  impious  purity ! 
rU  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
ay  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
ill  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
T  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 
Hath  no  man^s  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  ? 

[Hero  stpoons. 
Why,  how  now,  cousin !  wherefore  sink 
)U  down? 

[]lome,  let  us  go.     These  things,  come 
us  to  light, 
her  spirits  up. 

Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  John,  and  Claudio. 
How  doth  the  lady  ? 

Dead,  i  think : — help,  uncle  !— 
by.  Hero ! — Uncle ! — Signior  Benedick  !— 
ar! 

O  fate !  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand : 
the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame, 
f  be  wish'd  for. 

How  now,  cousin  Hero  ? 
Have  comfort,  lady. 
Dost  thou  look  up  ? 

Yea ;  wherefore  should  she  not  ? 
Wherefore  ?  Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
ing 

le  upon  her?     Could  she  here  deny 
f  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? — 
ive,  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes ; 
!  think  thou  would*st  not  quickly  die, 

1  thy   spirits  were  stronger   than  thy 
lames, 

ould,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
thy  life.     Griev*d  I,  I  had  but  one  ? 
T  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame  ? 
o  much  by  thee !     Why  had  I  one  ? 
it  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  ? 
i  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 
irched  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
fiave  said,  **  No  part  of  it  is  mine, 
me  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins  ?'* 
i,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd, 
e  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much, 
lyself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 
of  her ;  why,  she — O !  she  is  fallen 
t  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
»ps  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 
too  little,  which  may  season  give 
oul  tainted  flesh ! 

Sir,  sir,  be  patient 
part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
lot  what  to  say. 

O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied ! 
Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night? 
No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  last  night, 
lis  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 


Leon.  Confirm*d,  confirmed !    O,  that  is  stronger 
made. 
Which  was  before  barr*d  up  with  ribs  of  iron ! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie  i  and  Claudio  lie, 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speakine  of  her  foulness, 
Wash*d  it  with  tears ?     Hence!  from  her ;  let  her 
die. 
Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long. 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 
To  start  into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames. 
In  angel  whiteness,  beat  away  those  blushes ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appeared  a  fire, 
To  bum  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth. — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age. 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  seest,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left, 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury :  she  not  denies  it. 
Why  seek*st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  ? 
Prior.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accus*d  of? 
Hero.  They  know,  that  do  accuse  me :  I  know 
none. 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive. 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  yvarrant. 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy !— O,  my  father ! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintained  the  change  of  words  with  any  crea- 
ture. 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 

Friar.  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the 

princes. 
Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  hon- 
our; 
And  if  their  vrisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard. 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 
Leon.  I  know  not.   If  they  speak  but  truth  of 
her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her:  if  they  wrong  her  hon- 
our, 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means. 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind. 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar.  Pause  a  while. 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter,  here,  the  princes  left  for  dead ; 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed : 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation ; 
And  on  your  family^s  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
Thkt  appertain  unto  a  burial. 
Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this?  what  will  this 
do? 
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Friar,  Marry.thia,  well  carried,  ihall  on  herbohalf 
Change  slaoder  to  remorse ;  that  is  some  good: 
But  not  Cor  that  dream  I  oo  this  strange  course, 
But  on  this  travail  look  Tor  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  Bs  it  must  be  so  mainiain'd. 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd. 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied  and 


!Tery  bearer;  for  it  so  falb  out, 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  * 


EITth, 


Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 

Why,  (hen  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  fii>d 

The  rirtae,  that  possession  would  not  show  uh. 

Whiles  it  was  ours. — So  will  it  Tare' with  Claudio  : 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  bis  study  of  imagination. 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  h^t. 

More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 

Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed : — then  shall  he  mourn, 

(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver,) 

And  wish  he  bad  not  so  accused  her; 

No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 

Let  this  be  so,  aud  doubt  not  but  success 

Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 

Than  I  cau  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 

But  if  all  aim  but  Ibis  be  levell'd  false, 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 


Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy : 
And,  if  it  soit  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
As  best  betils  her  wounded  reputation. 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life. 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.  Signlor  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you: 
And  though  you  know,  my  inwardaesB  and  lots 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Clandto, 
Yet  by  mine  houour,  T  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly,  a*  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  griel^ 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar.  'Tis  well  consented ;  presently  away. 
For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  attain  tbs 

Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding  day. 

Perhaps,  is  but  prolong'd :  have  patience,  and 
endure. 

[ETtunt  Friar,  Herd,  and  Leditiito. 
BeTie.  Lady   Beatrice,  have   you  wept  all  this 
while  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  and  I  wilt  weep  a  while  longer. 
Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 
Beat.  You  have  no  reason;  I  do  it  freely. 
Bene.  Surely,  I   do  believe  your  bii  cnoMn  is 
wronged. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deaerre  id 
me  that  would  right  her ! 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Scene  ii. 


[9  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ? 

\  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

May  a  man  do  it  ? 

[t  is  a  man*8  office,  but  not  yours. 

I  do  love  nothinc  in  the  world  so  well  as 

not  that  strange ; 

Kb  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not.     It 

[x>9sible  for  me  to  say,  1  loved  nothing  so 

3U ;  but  believe  me  not,  and  yet  I  lie  not : 

nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing. — I  am  sorry 

>usin. 

By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

[  will  swear  by  it,  that  you  love  me ;  and  I 

;  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it. 

I  love  thee. 

Why  then,  God  forgive  me ! 
What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 
You  have  stay'd  me  in  a  happy  hour:  I 
It  to  protest,  I  loved  you. 
And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 
I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that 
;ft  to  protest. 

Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 
Kill  Claudio. 

Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 
You  kill  me  to  deny  it.     Farewell. 
Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 
I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here : — there  is 
1  you. — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 
Beatrice,^ 
In  faith,  I  will  go. 
We*  11  be  friends  first. 
You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me  than 
1  mine  enemy. 
Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 
Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  of  a  villain, 
I  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kins- 
— O,  that  I  were  a  man.' — What!    bear 
and  until  they  come  to  take  hands,  and 
h  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander, 
ted  rancour, — O  God,  that  I  were  a  man! 
eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 
Hear  me,  Beatrice- 
Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window! — a 
^ying. 

Nay,  but  Beatrice^ 

Sweet  Hero! — she  is  wronged,  she  is 
1,  she  is  undone. 
Beat- 
Princes,  and  counties !  Surely,  a  princely 
y,  a  goodly  count,  count  confect;  a  sweet 
urely !  O,  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake ! 
'.  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my 
But  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies, 
(to  compliment,  and  men  are  only  turned 
ne,  and  trim  ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant 
lies,  that  only  tells  a  lie  and  swears  it. — I 
e  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die 
1  with  grieving. 

Tarry,  good  Beatrice.     By  this  hand,  I 

• 

Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than 
by  it. 

Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claudio 
»nged  Hero? 

Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soul. 
Enough !  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge 
will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  I  leave  you. 
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By  this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear 
account.  As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go, 
comfort  your  cousin :  I  must  say  she  w  dead ;  and 
so,  farewell.  [ExeunL 

Scene  II. — A  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton^  in  gowns; 
and  the  Watch,  tvith  Comrade  and  Borachio. 

Dogh.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 

Vtrg,  O !  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton. 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  ? 

Dogh.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Vtrg.  Nay,  that's  certain :  we  have  the  exhibi- 
tion to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to 
be  examined?  let  them  come  before  master  con- 
stable. 

Dogh'.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me.— 
What  is  vour  name,  friend  ? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogh.  Pray  write  down  Borachio.— Yours, 
sirrah  ? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is 
Conrade. 

Dogh.  Write  down  master  gentleman  Conrade.— 
Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ? 

Con.  Bora.  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Dogh.  Write  down — that  they  hope  they  serve 
God : — and  write  God  first;  for  God  defend  but  God 
should  go  before  such  villains! — Masters,  it  is 
proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false 
knaves,  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly. 
How  answer  you  for  yourselves? 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogh.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you ; 
but  I  will  go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither, 
sirrah ;  a  word  in  vour  ear,  sir :  I  say  to  you,  it  is 
thought  you  are  false  knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogh.  Well,  stand  aside. — 'Fore  God,  they  are 
both  in  a  tale.  Have  you  writ  down,  that  they  are 
none? 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to 
examine :  you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are 
their  accusers. 

Dogh.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way : — Let 
the  watch  come  forth. — Masters,  I  charge  you,  in 
the  prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the 
prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogh.  Write  down — prince  John  a  villain. — 
Why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother 
villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable,^ 

Dogh.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace:  I  do  not  like 
thy  look,  I  promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

2  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand 
ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero 
wrongfully. 

Dogh.  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton.  What  else,  fellow  ? 

1  Watch.  And  that  Count  Claudio  did  mean, 
upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole 
assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dogh.  O  villain!  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into 
everlasting  redemption  for  this. 
Sexton.  What  else  ? 

2  Wat<^.  This  is  all. 
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Sextan.  And  this  i»  more,  masters,  thao  you 
denj.  Prioce  John  U  this  morDing  secretly  stolen  I' 
away :  Hero  was  id  this  manner  accused,  la  Ibis 
ytry  manner  refused,  aod.  upon  the  grief  of  this, 
suddenly  died.  Master  cooHtable,  let  these  mea  be 
bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato's :  I  will  go  before, 
aud  show  him  their  examination. 

[Exit. 

Dogh.  Come,  let  them  be  opiniooed. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands^ 

Qm.  Off,  coxcomb! 

Dogh.  God's  my  life!  where's  the  sexton?  let 
him  write  do*n  the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — 
Come,  bind  them. — Thou  naughty  varlet ! 

Con.  Away!  you  are  au  ass;  you  are  aa  ass. 


Dogh.  Dost  ihou  not  snspect  my  iriace?  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years  ?— O,  that  he  were  here 
to  write  me  down  an  ass ! — bnl,  masters,  remember, 
thai  1  am  an  ass;  though  it  be  not  written  down, 
yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass. — No,  ihon  Tillain, 
thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee 
by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow ;  and,  which 
is  more,  an  officer;  and,  which  is  more,  a  house- 
holder; and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of 
flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina ;  and  one  that  knows  the 
law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to ;  and  a 
fellow  that  hath  had  losses;  and  one  that  hatfa 
two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him. 
Bring  him  away.  O,  that  I  had  been  writ  down 
an  aa«.  [£miiil. 


ACT     V, 


ScKRK  I. — BeSof.^  Leonato'i  Kdum. 

Enter  Leorato  and  Antonio. 
^  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  younelf; 
tii  not  wisdom  thua  to  aecond  grief 
Jt  younelf- 

IK.  I  pray  thee,  ceue  tfay  coudmI, 

b  falb  into  mine  ean  ■■  pnifilleu 
Iter  in  >  sieTe.     GWe  doi  me  coudkI; 
St  DO  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
iich  a  one  whoae  wrongs  do  mil  with  mine : 
me  a  father  that  to  loT'd  hi*  chUd, 
«  joy  or  her  it  overwbelm'd  like  mine, 
>id  him  apeak  of  patience ; 
ire  hia  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
et  it  anawer  every  ttrain  far  strain; 
oa  for  thus,  and  auch  a  grief  for  auch, 
sry  lineament,  brtncta,  thape,  aod  form: 
b  a  one  will  amile,  and  stroke  hia  beard ; 
•sorrow  wag.'  and  hem,  when  heahould  groan; 
I  grief  with  proTerba ;  make  mUforlune  drunk 
candle-waateia  ;  bring  him  yet  to  me, 
;  of  bim  will  gather  patieoce. 
here  ia  no  such  man ;  for,  brother,  men 
-ounsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  thai  grief 
:h  they  themaelTca  not  feel;  but,  tasting  it, 
'  eauDset  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Id  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
r  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
n  ache  with  air,  and  agony  wilh  words. 
lO;  'tis  all  men'a  office  to  speak  patience 
lose  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 
lo  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
:  so  moral  when  he  aball  endure 
like  himself.     Therefore  give  me  no  counael : 
riefa  cry  louder  than  advertiaement- 
t.  ThereindomenfromchUdrennothioK^iTer. 
m.  I  pray  thee,  peace.'  I  will  be  fleah  and 

here  was  never  yet  philoaopher, 

could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently, 

^er  (bey  have  writ  the  atjie  of  gods, 

nade  a  push  at  chance  and  sntferance. 

(.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 

:  those  that  do  oflend  you  suffer  loo. 

n.  There  thou  apeak'st  reason :   nay,  I  will 

[idI  doth  tell  me  Hero  ia  belied, 
:hat  shall  Claudio  know ;  ao  shall  the  prince, 
ill  of  (hem,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 
JEnter  Dim  Pkdro  and  Claddio. 
t.  Herecomes  the  prince,  and  Claudio  haatily. 


H.  Pedro.  Oood  den,  good  den. 
Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  yon. 

Le<m.  Hear  you,  my  lords. — 
D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some   haste,   my   lordi — well,    fare   you 
well,  my  lorf : — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  t — wel^  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  ua,  good  old 


Claud.  Who  wronga  himt 

ZiCon.  Marry,  thou  doat  wrong  me;  thou,  dis- 
aembler,  thou. — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand. 

If  it  should  give  your  age-auch  cause  of  fear. 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 
Tush    —•-    -—•  -  '  ■ 


.  ush,  tush,  ] 


!  never  fleer,  and  je«t  at 


I  apeak  not  like  a  dotard,  dot  a  fool ; 

As.  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 

What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do. 

Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  bead, 

Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me. 

That  1  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by. 

And  wilh  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days, 

Do  chatlease  thee  (o  trial  of  a  man. 

I  say,  thou  nast  belied  mine  innocent  child 

Thy  alander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her 

And  she  Itea  buried  with  her  ancestors, 
O !  in  ■  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept. 
Save  this  of  ber's,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy. 

Clattd.  My  viUainy  J 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro.  You  aay  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  kird,  my  loid, 

I'll  prove  it  on  bis  body,  if  he  dare. 
Despite  hia  nice  fence,  and  hia  active  practice, 
Hia  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Claud.  Away !  I  will  not  have  to  do  wilh  you. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  so  dalT  me  1     Thou  bast  kill'd 
my  child: 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  ua,  and  men  indeed; 
But  that'a  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first : — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — let  him  anawer  me.— 
Come,  follow  me,  boy !  come,  air  boy,  come,  follow 


Nay,  aa  1  am  a  gendeinan,  J 


ACT  V. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


SCENE  1. 


Leon.  Brother — 

AnU  CoDtent  yourself.     God  knows,  1  lovM  my 
niece ; 
And  she  is  dead ;  slandered  to  death  by  villains, 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed, 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue. 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milksops  !^ 

tjton.  Brother  Antony — 

Ant,  Hold  you  content.    What,  man!  I  know 
them,  yea,  ^ 

And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple : 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mong'ring  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander, 
Go  antickly,  and  show  outward  hideousness, 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst. 
And  this  is  all ! 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony^ 

Ant,  Come,  *tis  no  matter : 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

Z>.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake 
your  patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charged  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon,  My  lord,  my  lord ! — 

D,  Pedro,  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No  ? 

Come,  brother,  away. — I  will  be  heard.^ 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 
[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Enter  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see:  here  comes  the  man  we 
went  to  seek. 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  news  ? 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior:  you  are  almost 
come  to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  Uke  to  have  had  our  two  noses 
snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

I).  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What 
think'st  thou  ?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should 
have  been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 
I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ; 
for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain 
have  it  beaten  away.     Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene,  It  is  in  my  scabbard :  shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D,  Pedro,  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many 
have  been  beside  their  wit. — I  will  bid  thee  draw, 
as  we  do  the  minstrels ;  draw  to  pleasure  us. 

D,  Pedro,  ks  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale.^Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud.  What!  courage,  man!  What  though 
care  killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee 
to  kill  care. 

Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career, 
nn  you  charge  it  against  me. — I  pray  you,  choose 
another  subject.  r 

Claud.  Nay  then,  give  him  another  staff:  this 
last  was  broke  cross. 

D,  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more.     I  think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  yillain. —  I  jest  not: — I  will 
make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare, 
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and  when  you  dare. — Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest 
your  cowardice.  You  have  killed  a  sweet  lady,  and 
her  death  shall  fall  h^avy  on  you.  Let  me  hear 
from  you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have 
good  cheer. 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast?  a  feast? 

Claud.  Tfaith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to 
a  calf  *s-head  and  a  capon,  the  which  if  I  do  not 
carve  most  curiously,  say  my  knife's  naught. — Shall 
I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ? 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well :  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy 
wit  the  other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit: 
"  True,"  said  she,  **  a  fine  little  one :"  "  No,"  said  I, 
♦*a  great  wit:"  "Right,"  says  she,  "a  great  gross 
one :"  "  Nay,"  said  I,  **  a  good  wit :"  ♦*  Just,"  said 
she,  "it  hurts  nobody :"  **  Nay,"  said  I,  "the  gentle- 
man is  wise :"  "  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentle- 
man :"  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  he  hath  the  tongues :" 
"  That  I  believe,"  said  she,  **  for  he  swore  a  thing  to 
me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tues- 
day morning :  there's  a  double  tongue ;  there's  two 
tongues."  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans- 
shape  thy  particular  virtues ;  yet  at  last  she  con- 
cluded with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man 
in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and 
said  she  cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all 
that,  an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would 
love  him  dearly.  The  old  man's  daughter  told  us 
all. 

Claud.  All,  all;  and  moreover,  Grod  saw  him 
when  he  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  bull's 
horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "Here  dwells 
Benedick  the  married  man  !" 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy  :  you  know  my  mind. 
I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour :  you 
break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  God 
be  thanked,  hurt  not. — My  lord,  for  your  many 
courtesies  I  thank  you:  I  must  discontinue  your 
company.  Your  brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled  from 
Messina :  you  have,  among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and 
innocent  lady.  For  my  lord  Lack-beard,  there,  he 
and  I  shall  meet;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with  him. 

[Exit  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  I'll  war 
rant  you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro,  And  hath  challenged  thee  ? 
•    Claud,  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro,  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when  he 
goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his 
wit ! 

Claud,  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but  then  is 
an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D,  Pedro,  But,  soft  you ;  let  me  be :  pluck  up, 
my  heart,  and  be  sad !  Did  he  not  say,  my  brother 
was  fled  ? 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch,  vjith 
CoNRADE  and  Borachio. 

Dogh,  Come,  you,  sir :  if  justice  cannot  tame 
you,  she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  bal- 
ance. Nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once, 
you  must  be  looked  to. 

D,  Pedro,  How  now !  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound  ?     Borachio,  one  ? 


ACT  T. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
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Claud.  Hearken  ader  their  ofTence,  my  lord ! 
D.  Pedro,  Officers,  what  offence  have  these  men 
done? 

Dogh.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  rer 
port;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths ;  second- 
arily, they  are  slanders ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they  have 
belied  a  lady;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust 
things;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

D,  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have 
done?  thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what*s  their  offence? 
sixth  and  lastly,  why  they  are  committed  1  and,  to 
conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their  charge  ? 

Ctaud.  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division ; 
and,  by  my  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well  suited. 
D.  Pedro,  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters,  that 
yon  are  thus  bound  to  your  answer?  this  learned 
constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood.  What's 
yonr  offence  ? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to  mine 
answer :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me. 
I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes :  what  your 
wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools 
have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard 
me  confessing  to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your  bro- 
ther incensed  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero ;  how 
yoa  were  brought  into  the  orchard,  and  saw  me 
court  Margaret  in  Hero's  garments ;  how  you  dis- 
l?raced  her,  when  you  should  marry  her.  My  vil- 
lainy they  have  upon  record,  which  I  had  rather 
»eal  with  my  death,  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame. 
The  lady  is  dead  upon  mine  and  my  master's  false 
accusation ;  and,  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  re- 
ward of  a  villain. 
D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through 

your  blood  ? 
Claud,  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it. 
D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to 

this? 
Bora.  Yea ;  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice 

of  it. 
D.  Pedro,  He  is  compos'd  and  fram'd  of  treach- 
ery.— 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first. 

Dogb.  Come :  bring  away  the  plaintiffs :  by  this 
time  our  sexton  hath  reformed  signior  Leonato  of 
the  matter.  And  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify, 
when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 
Verg,  Here,  here  comes  master  signior  Leonato, 
and  the  sexton  too. 

Re-enter  Leow ato,  Antow io,  and  the  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain  ?  Let  me  see  his  eyes, 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.     Which  of  these  is  he  ? 

Bora,  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on 
me. 

Leon,  Art  thon  the  slave,  that  with  thy  breath 
hast  kill'd 
Mine  innocent  child? 

Bora,  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon,  No,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thyself: 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it. — 
I  thank  yon,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death : 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds. 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud,  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience. 
Yet  I  must  speak.    Choose  your  revenge  yourself; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 


Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  yet  sinn'd  I  not. 
But  in  mistaking. 

D,  Pedro.        By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 
And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  1  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live; 
That  were  impossible ;  but,  I  pray  you  both. 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina,  here. 
How  innocent  she  died:  and,  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention. 
Hang  her  4n  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones :  sing  it  to-night. — 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house. 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 
Be  yet  my  nephew.    My  brother  hath  a  daugh- 
ter, 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead, 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us : 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given   her 

cousin. 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O !  noble  sir. 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me. 
I  do  embrace  your  offer,  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.  To-morrow,    then,   I    will    expect    your 
coming : 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  packed  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me ; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous. 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Dogh.  Moreover,  sir,  which,  indeed,  is  not  under 
white  and  black,  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did 
call  me  ass :  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  remembered  in 
his  punishment.  And  also,  the  watch  heard  them 
talk  of  one  Deformed :  they  say,  he  wears  a  key  in 
his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it,  and  borrows  money 
in  God's  name ;  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long, 
and  never  paid,  that  now  men  grow  hard-hearted, 
and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake.  Pray  you,  ex- 
amine him  upon  that  point. 

Leon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

Dogh.  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful 
and  reverend  youth,  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

Leon.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Dogh.  God  save  the  foundation !      ^ 

Leon.  Go :  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and 
I  thank  thee. 

Dogh,  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship ; 
which,  I  beseech  your  worship,  to  correct  yourself 
for  the  example  of  others.  God  keep  your  worship ; 
I  wish  your  worship  well :  God  restore  you  to 
health.  I  humbly  give  you  leave  to  depart,  and  if 
a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it. — 
Come,  neighbour. 

(Exeunt  Dogbkrrt,  Verges,  and  Watch. 
Fntil  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 
AtU.  Farewell,  my  lords:  we  look  for  you  to- 
morrow. 
D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 
Claud.  To-night  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 
Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on;   we'll  talk 
with  Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow. 

{Exeunt. 
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Scene  H. — Leonato's  Oarden. 

Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene,  Pray  thee,  sweet  misti-ess  Margaret,  de- 
serve well  at  my  hands  by  helping  me  to  the  speech 
of  Beatrice. 

Marg,  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  my  beauty  ? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man 
living  shall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth, 
thou  deservest  it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me?  why 
shall  1  always  keep  below  stairs  ? 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's 
mouth;  it  catches. 

Marg.  And  your*s  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret ;  it  will  not 
hurt  a  woman :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice. 
I  give  thee  the  bucklers. 

Marg.  Give  us  the  swords,  we  have  bucklers  of 
our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put 
in  the  pikes  with  a  vice;  and  they  are  dangerous 
weapons  for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who,  I 
think,  hath  legs.  [Exit  Margaret. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  lave,  [Singing.] 

That  sits  above, 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me. 
How  pitiful  I  deserve, — 

I  mean,  in  singing ;  but  in  loving,  Leander  the  good 
swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders,  and 
a  whole  book  full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers, 
whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of 
a  blank  verse,  why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned 
over-  and  over  as  my  poor  self,  in  love.  Marry,  I 
cannot  show  it  in  rhyme ;  I  have  tried :  I  can  find 
out  no  rhyme  to  "lady"  but  **baby,"'an  innocent 
rhyme;  for  ♦* scorn,"  "horn,"  a  hard  rhyme;  for 
"school,"  "fool,"  a  babbling  rhyme— very  ominous 
endings.  No,  I  was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming 
planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms.— 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  would'st  thou  come  when  I  called 
thee? 

BeaL  Yea,signior;  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then ! 

Beat.  "  Then"  is  spoken ;  fare  you  well  now: — 
and  vet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for ; 
which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath  passed  between 
you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words;  and  thereupon  I  will 
kiss  thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind 
is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  there- 
fore I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his 
right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But,  I  must  tell 
thee  plainly,  Claudk>  undergoes  my  challenge,  and 
either  I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will 
subscribe  him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now, 
tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first 
fall  in  love  with  me  ? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together ;  which  maintained  so 
politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  any 
good  part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But  for  which 
of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 
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Bene.  Suffer  love!  a  good  epithet.  I  € 
love,  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  wil 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I^hink.  Al 
heart!  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  sp 
yours;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which  ni 
hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  pe 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession: 
not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  wil 
himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatri 
lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours.     If  a 
not  erect,  in  this  age,  his  own  tomb  ere  he 
shall  live  no  longer  in  monument,  than 
rings,  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Bene.  Question : — why  an  hour  in  ckuni 
a  quarter  in  rheum :  therefore  is  it  most  e: 
for  the  wise,  (if  Don  Worm,  his  conscience 
impediment  to  the  contrary,)  to  be  the  (ru 
his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself.  So  n 
praising  myself,  who,  I  myself  will  bear  wi 
praiseworthy.  And  now  tell  me,  how  dc 
cousin? 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you? 

Be€U.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend, 
will  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in 

Enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  youi 
Yonder's  old  coil  at  home:  it  is  proved,  i 
Hero  hath  been  falsely  accused,  the  pri 
Claudio  mightily  abused;  and  Don  Johi 
author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and  gone.  Will  y  < 
presently  ? 
Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signi< 
Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy 
be  buried  in  thy  eyes;  and,  moreover,  I 
with  thee  to  thy  uncle's.  [ 

Scene  III. — llie  Inside  of  a  Churc 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attenda 

music  and  tapers. 

Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonat< 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.  [Reads.] 

epitaph. 
Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies: 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

(rives  her  fame  wtdch  never  dies. 
So  the  life,  that  died  with  shame. 
Lives  in  death  ttnth  glorious  fame. 

Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb. 
Praising  her  tihen  I  am  dumb.-—' 

Now,  music,  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn 

SONG. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  wim  songs  ofwoe^ 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 

Midnight,  assist  our  moan ; 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan. 
Heavily,  heavily : 

Chaves,  yaum,  ana  yield  your  dec 

Till  death  be  uttered. 
Heavenly,  heavenly. 


Ctaid.  Now,  UDto  thy  bonea  good  oighi! 

Yearly  will  1  do  ibU  riw. 
D.Pedro.   Oood    morrow,   mas^ra:    put  your 

torches  oat. 
The  woWea  hare  prej'd;  and  look,  the  geutle 

Before  the  wheels  of  Phicbus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 

'Hianli*  to  TOU  ail,  and  leave  us :  fare  you  well. 
Claud.  Qood  morrow,  masters:  each  his  several 


way. 


D,  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence, 

Aud  then  to  Leouato's  we  will  eo. 

Clalld.   And    Hymen    now   with    luckier   issue 

Thao  this,  for  whom  we  render'd  up  this  woe ! 

[Exeunt. 

ScExe  IV. — A  Room  in  litaVATa'a  House. 

EitUr  Lkohato,  Ahtohio,  Behedick,  Bbatkici, 
Ursula,  Friar,  and  Usao. 

Priar.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innoceDt? 

Leott.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  itcciu'd 
her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated: 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this, 
Ahbongh  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  trae  course  of  all  the  question. 

AM.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  oil  tbitigs  sort  so  well. 


-Hbw'i  T^iva. 

Btne.  And  so  am  T,  being  else  by  faith  enforc'd 
To  call  younf;  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all. 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves, 
And,  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  maak'd  : 
The  prince  and  Claudio  prom  is' d  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me. — You  know  your  otfict,  broiherj 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter. 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio. 

\Exeuttt  Ladiu. 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  countenance. 

Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Fnar.  To  do  what,  signiorf 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me;  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  rt  is,  good  signior. 
Your  niece  regnrds  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon,  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her:  'tis  most 


From  Claudio,  and  the  prince.    Bui  what's  yomr 
willT 
Bene.  Yoor  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical: 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  outs,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
of  honourable  n 


In'Sle  ! 

In  which,  Eood  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 
'         My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 


Friar. 
Hera  CD) 


3  the  prince,  and  Claudio. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHINO. 


Enter  Don  Prpro  aad  Ciutomo,  tnUk  AUaidanU. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  lo  this  fair  assemblj. 

Leon.  Good    moirow,    piince;    good    morrow, 
CUudio : 
We  bere  attend  ;ou.     Are  ;ou  yet  detennia'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter? 

Claud.  I'll  hold  my  mind  wer«  she  ao  Ethiop. 

Leon.   Call  her  forth,  brother:   here's  the  frisT 
ready.  [Exil  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.    Good    morrow,    Benedick.      Why, 
whal'9  the  matter. 
That  you  hare  such  a  February  face. 
So  Toll  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  clouiUDess? 

Claud.  I  thick,  he  thiolia  upon  the  savage  bull. — 
Tusb !  fear  not,  man,  we'll  tip  thy  horns  with  gold, 
Aod  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee. 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  loM. 

Bent.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low; 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  father's 


Rt-eitter  Antonio,  mlh  Ae  Ladiet,  matked. 
Claud.  For  this  I  owe  you :  here  come  other 
reckonings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon? 

Leon.  This  aame  is  she,  and  1  do  eive  yon  her. 
Claud.  Why,  then  she's  mine. — Sweet,  let  me 

see  your  face. 
Lam.  No.  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take  her 

Before  this  friar,  and  sirear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar : 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

flero.  Aad  when  I  liv'd,  I  was  your  other  wife : 

[  Unnuuking. 

And  nheo  you  lov'd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Claud.  Another  Hero? 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer. 

One  Hero  died  deHI'd;  but  1  do  live, 
And^ surely  as  I  live.  I  am  a  maid. 

D.Pedro.  The  former  Hero!  Hero  that  is  dead! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander 
liv'd. 

Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify; 
When  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I'll  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 
Mean  time,  let  wonder  seem  familiar. 
And  to  the  chapel  lei  us  presently. 

Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar.— Which  is  BeatHce  T 

Beat.  I  answer  lo  that  name, — [Unnuuking.^ — 
What  is  your  will  I 

Bene.  Do  not  you  love 

Beat.  Why.  i 

Bene.  Why,  then,  you 
and  CI  audio, 
Have  been  deceived :  they  swore  you  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  T 

Bene.       '         Troth,  do  ;  no  more  than  reason. 

BeaX.  Why,  then,  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ur- 

Are  much  deceiv'd ;  for  they  did  swear,  you  did. 
Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for 

Beai.  They  swore  that  yon  were  well-nigh  dead 

for  me. 
Bent.  'Tis  no  such  matter. — Then,  you  do  not 


Btat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Lean.  Come,  cousin,  1  am  sure  you  love  the  geo- 
ileman. 

Claud,  And  I'll  be  sworn  upon't,  that  be  loves 
her; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  balling  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hera.  And  here's  another, 

Writ  io  my  cousin's  hand,  stol'n  from  her  pocket, 
Containia);  her  atfeclioQ  unto  Benedick. 

Bene,  A  miracle  !  here's  our  own  hands  against 
our  hearts. — Come,  I  will  have  thee ;  but,  by  this 
light,  I  lake  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  1  would  not  deny  you ; — but,  by  this  good 
day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion,  and,  partly,  to 
save  your  life,  for  I  was  lold  you  were  in  a  consump- 


Bene.  I'll  tell  ihee  what,  prince;  a  college  of  wit- 
crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour.  Dost 
ihou  think,  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  ?  No : 
if  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  »'  shall  wear 
nothing  handsome  about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do 
purpose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  lo  any  purpose 
that  the  wuHd  can  sav  against  it ;  and  therefore 
never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said  against  it,  for 

man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  Is  my  conclusion 

For  thy  pari,  Claudio,  I  did  think  to  have  beaten 
thee;  but,  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman, 
live  unbruised,  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped,  thon  wonldst  have  de- 
nied Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out 
of  thy  sbgle  life,  to  make  thee  a  double  dealer; 
which,  out  of  question,  Ihou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin 
do  not  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Bciu.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. — Let's  ha»e 
diDce  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  maf  lighlen  | 
uown  beariB,  and  our  wive*'  beela.  l 

Lam.  We'll  have  dancing  atterward. 

Btne.  Fir«I,  of  my  word;  therefore,  play,  mu- 
icl— Prince,  ibou  art  sad;  gel  Ihee  a  wife,  gel  thee 
iwife:  there  ia  no  atalT  more  reTerend  than  one 
lipped  with  horn.  | 


Enter  a  Mettenger. 

Ma:  My   lard,  your   brother  John  h  la'en  in 
flight. 
And  brouaht  with  armed  men  back  to  Mearina. 

Btnt.  Ttunk  not  on  him  till  to-morrow :  I'll  de< 
viae  thee  brave  pnniihnienta  for  hun.— Strike  up, 
pipers.  \IkmU' 


ACT  I.— ScBKB  I. 

••  —  mth  a  Meiiengir"~The  ^ 

thiu,  expUmlng  the  relatiana  of  Ihe  partiea  to  each  other, 
there  being  onginally  no  li«t  of  chai»cter»; — "  Enler 
Leonalo*  ^Temor  of  MesAmo,  Imogen  hia  wife,  Hero 
his  daughter,  and  Beatrice  hii  niece,  with  a  meHenger." 
It  i>  clear,  therefore,  that  the  mother  of  Hero  nude  her 
appeanmce  before  the  andieace,  although  she  n.yt 
nothing  throughout  the  comedy. 

"  I  knoK  none  of  Ikat  name"— Beatrice  uk*  after 
Beaedick  by  a  term  of  the  fencine^choot,  "Moulanto:" 
a  term  with  which  Capl.  Bobidit  hai  made  most  reodera 

yoor  Montante,"  etc.  Toe  humoor  of  thu  the  meuen- 
ger  doe>  not  ODderatand,  and  ananen,  "  I  know  none 
of  that  name,  Iwly." 

"Ht  III  up  hit  biUt" — To  "lettip  bill*"  wa»  to  give 
public  notice  of  a  challenge,  by  poMling  plaeardt, 

"  —  ekalltnged  Cupid  at  Ike  fliqht"—'"  Flight*' 
were  long  and  light-feathered  arrows,  that  went  directly 
to  the  mark;  bird-balli,  short  thick  arrows,  without  a 


in  bis  discourses  on  Scri|>tiii 
speaking  of  Adam,  says — "  Hf 
with  so  many  excellent  qualitii 
tir's  T*li,  we  have— 

—  tl  ttuJTd  nlBckHT. 
Beatrice  Karts  an  idea  at  the  words  it^id  mm,  siii 
prudently  checks  herself  in  the  puiBuil  o?  iL      A  »taSed 
man  appears  to  have  been  one  <A  the  many  cant  phrases 

"  —four  of  Ut  jEee  wits" — The  five  tentet,  ioag 
before  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  were  called  the  "  Gre 
wits."  In  his  time  wtti  became  the  general  name  1« 
the  intellectaal  powers,  and  these,  by  analogy  to  the 
senses,  "  the  inlets  of  ideas,"  were  tito  auppused  to  be 
five  io  number.  Shakespeare,  in  his  One  hundred  and 
forty-first  "  Sonnet,"  distingoiihes  the  "five  wits"  fnao 
[bejS» 


!,  quoted  by  Edwsrds. 
whom  Gud  had  imfti 
»."    And,  in  the  WiK- 


^fiMW, 


.,JlH» 


roollsh  hart  fna  lotlac  tkec 
"  —  Uttfailiion  of  its  bit,  t(  ever  ckamget  uilk 
--      "    ."In  the  perpetual  change   of   Guhi 

-'-  -■- '^  ■-  -■     Elizabeth's  d 


of  his 


.chal- 


lenged Cnpid  ^ 

The  fool,   to  ridicule  thi    , 

challenged  Benedick  at  the  bird-bolt — an  inferior  kind 

of  archery,  used  by  fools,  who,  for  obvious  reasons, 

were  not   permitted  to  stioot  with  pointed  arrows : 

whence  the  proverb^' A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.'" — 

"  —  kt'U  be  HUT  wtti  yott" — i.  e.  He  will  be  even 
with  voo,  or  he  will  be  your  Mattk—n.  phrase  common 
in  old  dramatisis,  and  other  writers ;  and  still  preserved, 
in  colloquial  use,  m  the  midland  connlies  of  England. 


which  was  imputed  to  the  English  ii 


the  principal  varieties  which 
day  i  but  if  our  block)  had  bei 
blocks,  we  should  have  tilled 


find  in  pictures  of  that 

ith  the  gracelnl 

exquisites    fix>m   wbom 

erf  the  bat. 


'  Why,  Mr.  Brummell,  does  an  Enetishman  always  look 
better  dressed  than  a  Frenchman  !  The  oracuhu-  npl^ 
was,  ''Tis  the  hat-'  We  premnt.  however,  the  poctrut 
of  one  ancient  Bnimmell,  with  a  few  hats  at  his  fsel  ID 
choose  from." — Khiout.  (Sob  cut,  end  of  scene,  p.  44.) 
"  —  rte  rtnilttnan  U  not  in  your  book*" — "The 
meaning  ofthis  expression,  which  we  retain  to  the 
present  day,  is  generally  oiideTatood.     Ha  who  is  '  in 

Cr  books'— or,  as  we  sometimes  aay,  in  your  gooi 
ks^is  be  whom  yoa  tUxk  wtU  i;/^— whom  you  tnut. 


NOTES  ON  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


re  obvioat  that  the  phrase  has  a  commercial 

nd  that,  as  he  who  has  obtained  ereditt  buys 

ttf  is  in  his  creditor's  books,  so  he  who  has  ob- 

any  way  the  confidence  of  another,  is  said  to 

books.     None  of  the  commentators,  however, 

jested  this  explanation.     Johnson  says  it  means 

I  one's  codicils,  or  will ;'  Stevens,  that  it  is  to 

I's  viaiting>book,  or  in  the  books  of  a  oniver- 

Q  the  books  of  the  Herald's  Office ;    Farmer, 

;e,  that  it  is  to  be  in  the  list  of  a  great  man's 

because  the  names  of  sach  were  entered  in  a 

liis  is   the  most  received  explanation.     Our 

the  matter  is  more  homely,  and  for  that  reason 

B  to  us  more  true." — Knight. 

there  no  young  squarir  »u>to" — ^i.  e.   Quar- 

To  gquare  is  the  first  position  for  boxing — to 

to  confront  kottiUly.     So,  in  A  Midsummsr 

Drsam  : — 

Lnd  BOW  they  nerer  mest  in  grort,  or  green, 
)y  founuin  elesr,  or  BpRnf  led  lUr-light  sheen, 
Safc  they  do  square. 

>hk" — M<j«t  editors  call  him  "  Don  John,"  but 
1  quarto  and  folio  copies  he  is  called  ''John," 
le  Bastard,"  and  "  Sir  John,"  in  the  stage-direc- 
1  in  the  assignment  of  the  speeches. 

e  lady  fathers  herself^ — i.  e.  Resembles  her 
The  phrase  (Stevens  tells  us)  is  still  common 
parts  of  England. 

vlean  a  rare  earpenter^^ — Do  you  scofi*  and 
telling  us  that  Cupid,  who  is  bimd,  is  a  good 
er;  and  that  Vulcan,  a  blacksmith,  is  a  good 
r  f     Do  yon  mean  to  amuse  us  with  improbable 

GO  in  the  song"—i.  e.  To  join  in  the  song  you 

•  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion" — The  cap 

0  is  the  nightcap ;  as  lago  says,  "  I  fear  Cassio 
nightcap,  too." 

the  old  title f  my  lord :  it  is  not  sOf  npr  *twas 
'nttf  indeed,  Ood  forbid  it  should  be  so.** 
lakeway,  in  Boswell's  edition  of  Shaksspk are, 

1  an  illustration  of  this  passage,  in  his  own  recol- 
)f  an  "  old  tale,"  (to  which  our  Poet  evidently 
**  and  which  has  often  froze  my  young  blood, 
(vas  a  child,  as,  I  dare  say,  it  had  done  his  be- 

i  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  lady,  (called 
iry  in  the  story,)  who  had  two  brothers.  One 
they  all  three  went  to  a  country-seat  of  theirs, 
hey  had  not  before  witnessed.  Among  the 
!ntry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  came  to  see 
ss  a  Mr.  Fox,  a  bachelor,  with  whom  they, 
riy  the  young  lady,  were  much  pleased.  He 
en  to  dine  with  mem,  and  fi:equently  invited 
uy  to  <x>me  and  see  his  house.  One  day  that 
lers  were  absent  elsewhere,  and  she  had  nothing 

do,  she  determined  to  go  thither,  and  accoro- 
t  out  unattended.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
id  knocked  at  the  door,  no  one  answered.  At 
le  opened  it,  and  went  in.     Over  the  portal  of 

was  written,  '  Be  bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too 
She  advanced— over  the  staircase,  the  same  in- 
.  She  went  up— over  the  entrance  of  a  gallery, 
t.  She  proceeded— -over  the  door  of  a  chamber, 
[,  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold,  lest  that  your  heart's- 
oold  run  cold.'  She  opened  it— it  was  full  of 
s,  tube  full  of  blood,  etc.  She  retreated  in 
Coming  down  stairs,  she  saw,  out  of  a  window, 
I  advancing  towards  the  house,  with  a  drawn 
n  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  dragged 
young  lady  by  her  hair.  Lady  Mary  had  just 
uip  down  and  hide  herself,  under  the  stairs,  be- 

Fox  and  his  victim  arrived  at  the  foot  of  them. 
lUed  the  young  lady  up  stairs,  she  caught  hold 
f  the  bannisters  with  her  hand,  on  which  was 
:acelet.     Mr.  Fox  cut  it  off  with  his  sword :  the 


hand  and  bracelet  fell  into  Lady  Mary's  lap,  who  then 
contrived  to  escape  unobserved,  and  got  home  safe  to 
her  brothers'  house. 

"  After  a  few  days  Mr.  Fox  came  to  dine  with  them, 
as  usual ;  (whether  by  invitation,  or  of  his  own  accord, 
this  deponent  saith  not.^  After  dinner,  when  the  guests 
began  to  amuse  each  other  with  extraoridinary  anecdotes, 
Lady  Mary  at  length  said  she  would  relate  to  them  a 
remarkable  dream  she  had  lately  had.  'I  dreamed,' 
said  she,  '  that  as  you,  Mr.  Fox,  had  often  invited  me  to 
your  house,  I  would  go  there  one  morning.  When  I 
came  to  the  house,  I  knocked,  etc.,  but  no  one  an- 
swered. When  I  opened  the  door,  over  the  hall  was 
written,  '  Be  bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold.'  But,' 
said  she,  turning  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  smiling,  '  it  is  not  so, 
nor  it  was  not  so.'  Then  she  pursues  the  rest  of  the 
story,  concluding  at  every  turn  with,  '  It  is  not  so,  nor  it 
was  not  so,'  till  she  comes  to  the  room  full  of  dead  bodies, 
when  Mr.  Fox  took  up  the  burden  of  the  tale,  and  said, 
'  It  is  not  so,  nor  it  was  not  so,  and  God  forbid  it  should 
be  so ;'  which  he  continues  to  repeat  at  every  subsequent 
turn  of  the  dreadful  story,  till  she  came  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  cutting  off  the  young  lady's  hand ;  when, 
upon  his  sajring,  as  usual,  '  It  is  not  so,  nor  it  was  not 
so,  and  God  forbid  it  should  be  so,'  Lady  Mary  retorts, 
'  But  it  is  so,  and  it  was  so,  and  here  the  hand  I  have  to 
show,'  at  the  same  time  producing  the  hand  and  brace- 
let from  her  lap : — whereupon,  tne  guests  drew  their 
swords,  and  instantly  cut  Mr.  Fox  into  a  thousand 
pieces." 

"  —  in  the  force  of  his  wilV* — ^Warburton  has  rightly 
pointed  out  the  allusion  here  to  the  definition  of  heresy 
m  the  scholastic  divinity,  as  consisting  not  simply  in 
error  of  opinion,  but  in  a  wilful  adherence  to  it  against 
the  Churcn.  This  whole  question  had  been  so  much 
canvassed,  in  that  day  of  bitter  religious  animosity  and 
persecution,  that  such  a  reference  to  the  familiar  topics 
of  controversial  theolo^  neither  of  course  implied  any 
profound  learning  in  the  author,  nor  would  appear  ob- 
scure, or  pedantic,  to  the  mass  of  his  audience,  or 
readers. 

" — antCHKLT  winded  in  my  forehead" — A  "recheat" 
is  the  species  of  sound  on  the  bugle  by  which  hounds 
are  called  back.  Benedick  means,  he  will  not  wear  the 
horns  on  his  forehead,  by  which  such  an  operation  may 
be  performed.  "Shakespeare  (says  Johnson)  had  no 
mercy  on  the  poor  cuckola :  his  horn  is  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  merriment."  The  "  bugle,"  etc.,  contains  a 
similar  allusion. 

"  —  clapped  on  the  shoulder ,  and  called  Adam" — 
This  passage  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Adam  Bell,  one  of 
throe  noted  outlaws,  (Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William 
of  Clondeslee,  being  the  others,^  who  were  formerly  as 
&mous,  in  the  north  of  Englana,  as  Robin  Hood  and 
his  fellows  in  the  midland  counties.  (See  the  "  Oiit- 
hiws'  Ballad,"  in  Percy's  "  Reliques  of  English  Poetry.") 

" '  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke*  "—This 
line  is  from  the  old  tragedy  of  "  Hieronymo,"  which 
was  long  a  favourite  subject  of  ridicule. 

**  —  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice" 
— Few  of  the  readers  of  B3rron  and  Rogers  need  to  be 
informed  that  Venice  was,  in  its  day  of  splendour,  the 
capital  of  pleasure  and  intrigue ;  and  the  allusion  would 
be  as  readily  applied  as  a  similar  one  to  Paris  would  be 
in  our  own  day. 

"  —  GUARDiD  with  fragments" — Clothes  were  said 
to  be  "  guarded,"  when  they  were  ornamented  with 
lace. 

" — flout  OLD  EKDs  any  further" — ^i.  e.  "Old  ends," 
or  conclusions,  of  letters.  It  was  very  common  form- 
erly to  finish  a  letter  with  the  words  used  by  Benedick, 
Claudio,  and  Don  Pedro : — "  And  so  I  commit  you  to 
the  tuition  of  God:  From  my  house,  the  sixth  of  July, 
your  loving  friend,"  etc.  There  are  many  such  in  the 
"  Paston  Letters,"  lately  reprinte<l. 

4.3 


NOTES  ON  BIUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


"  The  fairt$l  granl  ii  tke  neeetiUy" — WarbartOD 
oonceivn  tbe  ipraker  here  lo  meaii,  liial  no  one  can 
have  B  belter  Teatoa  fur  grantiug  a  requeit  than  the  ne- 
CBKitf  of  iu  bein);  granted.  Haytey  (the  poet)  Mig- 
SBBta  (hat  there  a  ■  misiiriat,  uul  that  the  true  reading 
u  "  to  aeceMit^."  which  hu  great  probability. 

••—'Hi  OKCi.  Ihim  tonMC— The  word  "once"  ha* 
here  the  aeiue  of  at  once,  or  tmte  for  all.  Il  ia  ao  naed 
in  CoRioLiRiJi,  and  in  the  COMitit  or  EBnoai. 


ScBKK  II. 


"  —  a  (i)Ci-PLiACHiD  atiry"—!.  e.  ThickW  iiitcr- 
wevin.     So,  aHerwarda,  "  the  pleacked  bower. 

" —  CoMtiiu,  you  know  what  you  Aaee  to  do" — ft 
woa  accisntly  common  to  enroll  dutant  relationi  among 
the  dflpendeota,  and  even  domeetics,  of  a  great  bmil;. 

Scene  III. 


cormpted  into  the  "gnod  year:"  a  veiy  oppoaite 
of  ezprewkm,  and  d*m1  withont  any  tuch  relerenc 


"  — /  faanof   Mde  what    I  at»"- 
Shakeapeare's  natural  touches.     An 
'  o  give  pleaaiir 


"Thia   ia  one  of 


boneatj,  or  the  dignity  of  haughty  mdependeace,   — 

"/  \ad  TotktT  be  a  cimiK  •■  a  Udge"~Tha  alln- 
■kn  ia  to  the  caatrr.r0ir — i.  e.  the  dog-niae.  The 
apeaker  meant,  he  woald  rather  bva  in  obeenrity  than 
owe  dignity,  or  eatimatian,  to  hia  haled  brother,  wbo, 
Conradfl  rBminda  him,  had  "  taken  him  into  hi*  grace." 
44 


"—  That  young  Miart-UB  hoik  all  Ihe  glory 
overtkrov" — It  baa  already  been  iutimaled,  (aee  ■ 
ductory  Bemarka,")  that,  in  the  character  of  tbe 
villain  of  ibe  drama,  the  Poet  baa  wholly  departe 
Ihe  plot  of  Baodello'a  tale,  which  luniiahed  hin 
the  outline  of  the  ator^'.  The  noveliat  bad  ai 
the  baae  deception,  on  which  hia  aloiy  tonia.  to 
venge  of  a  rejected  lover,  who.  at  the  cataai 
makei  aome  amenda  for  hi*  guilt,  by  remorae  one 
confeaaion.  Shakeapeare  has  choaen  lo  pourliBj 
common  and  obvioiia.  but  unhappily  too  true  chant 
one  of  aullen  malignly,  to  whom  the  happiueaai 
ceaa  of  others  ia  aufficieut  reaaon  for  the  bitten) 
haired,  and  caaae  enough  lo  prompt  to  iiijuiy  and 
Thia  character  hoB  much  the  appeorance  of  bei 
orisinal  couceplioD  and  rough  (ketch  of  that  wa; 
dark  diapotition,  which  the  Poet  aflerwarda  | 
more  elaborately,  with  aome  Tariation  of  Gircami 
and  temperament,  in  hia  "honeal  lago." 


ACT  II- 


i  I. 


•'  —  in  tamtit  of  Ike  BaAR-wABD"— Spelled  ». 
in  the  old  copiea — a  colloquial  corruption  of  b far 
and  not  bear-kerd,  ai  many  editon  have  it.  Yet, 
"  Indnction"  to  the  Tixmo  or  the  Shrew,  w 
bear-ktard :  that,  however,  waa  a  corruption  of ' 

e.Im 


.(  Ike  , 


—The  te 


ge,Uliere 


auntd 


like  Ihe  minuet  of  the  laat  age,  ii 

dinary  aense.     (Bee  Romo  ikd  juliet,  act  i.; 

"  —  BiLTHiziH!  Johh" — The  quarto  and  roU 
both  rend — "Balthazar,  or  dumb  John."  Reed 
that  Shakeapeare  might  have  called  John  "  dumb  . 
on  account  of  hia  taciturnity;  while  olhen  ta 
more  probably,  ai  a  miaprini  for  Den  Ju)in. 

"  —  Ood  dffend,  tke  lute  ikould  be  Hie  Ike  e. 
i.  a.  God  fbrbul  that  your  face  abonid  be  like  ynur 

"  —  Wilkin  Ihe  kouie  ii  Joee"— Tha  line,  whit 
the  rhythm  of  Chapman'a  "  Homer,"  and  Go 
"  Ovid."  ia  an  allusion  to  thd  atury  of  Baucis  and 
mon;  and  perhapa  Shakeapeare  waa  thiidiing  of 
ing't  version  of  the  original.  The  aubaetjuetit  «p 
of  Hero  and  Don  Pedro  complete  a  couplet. 
"  thalch'd"  refen  to  Ovid'a  line,  as  traiulated  by 
mg:- 


TIh  rmf  litntt  «i 


"  —  ike  -Hundred  Merry  Tales'"— Aa  ok 
book,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remaina.  Beii 
known  to  the  older  editora.  thia  waa  auppoaed  to 
to  the  "  Decameron"  until  part  of  the  book  was 
and  it  waa  reprinted  in  1835.  It  wof  originally  | 
by  Raatell,  between  1517  and  1533.  No  doabl 
a  chap-book  well  known  to  the  audiences  of  the  ' 

of  gold 
Btidly  were. 

"-Hie  fke  baee,  ■ 
the  quarto  and  folio.  .  .    _. 

whatever  for  changing  "  tfaoagh"  into  Ike,  aa  it 
in  Malone's  Shaeesfeire,  and  Singer's  oaeful  e 
In  the  old  copies,  "though  bitter"  is  in  pareni 
Though  levere,  she  it  grovelling  in  mind. 

"  —  at  melanekoly  at  a  lodge  in  a  varreit"- 
□o  reaaon  for  auppoting,  with  Stevena,  thai  this 
of  aolitarineaa  waa  auggested  br  the  "  lodge  in  a  | 
of  cue  ambers"  of  Isaiah.  Snakeapeare  baa  a 
picture  of  lonelinesii, — "at  the  moaled  grange  i 
this  dejected  Martanna:" — (Meibitre  tor  MxAtf 


■a  by  peisont  of  wealth,  at  D 
I  bitltr  dii) 


NOTES  ON  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


vitk  such  impotnble  convstaiics'*— L  e.  With 
ity  equal  to  that  of  jugglers,  whose  **  convey- 
or  trickM^  appear  imposnbililies.  **  Impossible" 
}wever,  be  used  in  the  sense  of  incredibUt  or 
ivable^  both  here  and  in  the  be^nning  of  the 
where  Beatrice  speaks  of  "  impossible  slanders." 

ciTiL  oM  an  orange^^ — A  very  common  play  on 
in   Old-Enslish    literature,   upon    the    Seville 
—the  fruit  of  that  kind  best  known  in  London. 

thus  roe»  every  one  to  the  world  but  /**— To  "  go 
world"  is  again  used  by  Shakespeare  in  All's 
THAT  Ends  Well,  act  i.  scene  3,  to  signify  being 
i.  When  Beatrice  adds,  ''I  am  sun-burned," 
ans  that  her  beauty  is  damaged,  as  the  phrase  is 
i  Troilus  and  Cressida — "  The  Grecian  dames 
im-bumed."  See,  also,  As  You  Like  It,  act  v. 
I,  where  Audrey  desires  to  be  "  a  woman  of  the 

ScEIfE   II. 

hear  Margaret  term  me  Claudio" — Theobald 
the  name,  in  this  passage,  to  Borachio,  which, 
mpported  by  plausible  reasons,  has  been  followed 
t  editions,  until  the  later  English  editors,  who  re- 
Claudio,"  the  original  reading.  It  appears  evi- 
lat,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  Borachio  intended 
bould  be  a  change  of  his  appellation,  as  well  as 
of  Margaret ;  for  where  would  be  the  wonder 
iudio  should  hear  him  called  by  his  own  name  7 
vails  upon  Margaret  (whom  he  expressly  states 
no  ill  intention  towards  her  mistress)  to  take 
the  plot,  under  the  impression  that  she  and  Bo- 
^ere  merely  amusing  tnemselves  with  a  masque- 
;presentation  of  the  courtship  of  her  lady  and 
».  It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  Claudio 
veil  be  made  to  believe  that  the  perfidious  Hero 
d  a  clandestine  lover,  whom  she  called  Claudio, 
r  to  decieve  her  attendants,  should  any  be  within 
r  hearing ;  and  this,  of  course,  in  Claudio*s  es- 
1,  would  be  a  great  aggravation  of  her  offence, 
ider  will  find,  in  the  **  Variorum"  Shakespeare, 
array  of  argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Scene  III. 

In  the  orchard"— "Orchard,"  in  Shakespeare's 
gnified  a  garden.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: — 
The  ordiard  walls  sr«  hif  b  and  bard  to  climb, 
ord  was  first  written  hort-yardf  then,  by  cor- 
,  hort^hard — and  hence  orchard. 

ier  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  Ood** 
i  of  the  editors  explain  this  very  literally,  as 
g,  '*  If  I  can  find  all  these  excellences  united,  I 
>t  trouble  myself  about  the  colour  of  the  lady's 
certainly  a  reasonable  conclusion.  But  it  ap- 
from  many  passages,  that  our  author  had  an  es- 
ind  somewhat  whimsical  dislike  to  all  disguises 
bead  by  art.  Like  his  own  Biron,  (Love's  La- 
Lost,)  he  mourned  that — 

—  paintiof  and  tuurpiuff  hair 
Should  ravitb  doten  with  a  falie  aipeet. 

hions  of  colouring  the  hair,  wearing  artificial  cnrls, 
ire  as  familiar  in  Elizabeth's  reign  as  in  that  of 
I ;  and  were  assailed  by  the  wits,  as  well  as  more 
y  denounced  from  the  pulpit.  He,  therefore. 
Benedick  the  mouth-piece  of  his  own  taste  in 
itter,  by  summing  up  his  catalogue  of  all  imagi- 
nale  perfections, — as  wit,  virtue,  wisdom,  riches, 
IS,  talents  for  music  or  discourse,— with  insisting, 
idicrous  exaggeration,  that  her  hair  shall  be  of 
»ur  that  nature  made  it. 

r'//  JU  the  KiD-FOx" — "  *  Kid-fox'  has  been  sup- 
o  mean  diseoveredj  or  detected  fox.  Kid  cer- 
leant  knovmt  or  discovered,  in  Chaucer's  time, 
have  been  a  technical  term  in  the  game  of  hide- 
id  terms  are  sometimes  longer  preserved  in  jocu- 


lar sporto  than  in  common  usage.  Some  editors  have 
printed  it  hid-fox ;  and  others  explained  it  young,  or 
cub-fox." — Nares. 

The  last  sense  is  adopted  by  Richardson,  in  his  "Dic- 
tionary," and  is  appmved  by  Dyce.  It  sorts  well  with 
the  speaker,  and  with  Benedick's  character. 

**  Note  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing" — "  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  in 
preference  to  noting,  which  Theobald  substituted,  and 
which  has  stood  in  the  text  ever  since.  Don  Pedro 
means  to  play  upon  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
noting  ana  'nothing,'  and  to  indicate  his  opinion  of 
the  worth  of  Baltliazar's  '  crotchets.'  "—Collier. 

"  —  stalk  on ;  the  fowl  sits'*— An  allusion  to  the 
stalking-horse,  by  which  the  fowler  anciently  sheltered 
himself  from  the  sight  of  the  game. 

'*  —  hide  mvBEt.r  in  such  reverence" — "Himself 
has  been  printed  itself,  in  many  editions ;  but  Shake- 
speare meant  to  personify  knavery ;  and  so  it  is  printed 
in  the  older  copies. 

**  —  »he  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence" — 
i.  e.  Into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  word  farthing  was 
also  used  to  si^ify  any  small  particle,  or  division. 
Chaucer  says  of  his  Prioress — 

In  hirre  cuppe  waa  no  fertbing  nae 

Of  grtBe,  when  she  dronken  had  hirre  draught. 

"  —  daff'd  all  other  respects" -^To  "  daff "  is  to  doff; 
to  do  off,  Qit  put  aside. 

"  —  hath  a  CONTEMPTIBLE  Spirit" — i.  e.  Contemp- 
tuous. The  difference  of  these  two  words  was  not  yet 
accurately  settled,  even  in  the  next  generation.  Dray- 
ton confounds  them :  and  in  the  argument  to  "  Darius,"  a 
tragedy,  by  Lord  Sterline,  (1603,)  it  is  said  that  Darius 
wrote  to  Alexander  "  in  a  proud  and  contemptible  man- 
ner." 

"  —  the  conference  was  sadlt  borne" — ^i.  e.  Seriously 
conducted.  Sad  and  "sadly"  were  often  used  for 
serious  and  seriously,  grave  and  gravely, 

ACT  III.— ScElfE  I. 

"  To  listen  our  propose"— A  few  lines  above  we 
had — "  Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio."  "  Pro- 
pose" i^  conversation,  from  the  French  propos ;  and  so 
the  quarto  reads  here ;  for  which  the  folio  has  purpose. 
Beatrice  was  to  come  to  overhear  what  Hero  ana  Ur- 
sula were  saying,  not  what  they  intended  to  do.  Reed, 
however,  has  showed  that  purpose,  when  accented  like 
propose,  on  the  last  syllable,  hod  the  same  sense— it 
oeing  taken  in  the  modem  sense  when  pronounced  as 
it  is  now  always. 

"  —  HAOOARDS  of  the  rock" — Wild  or  untamed  hawks, 
from  the  mountains.     (See  cut,  p.  42.) 

"  If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick,"  etc. 

The  "  antick"  was  the  fool,  or  buffoon,  of  the  old 
farces.  By  "black"  is  meant  only  (as  in  the  Two  Gen- 
tlemen OF  Verona)  a  man  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  com- 
plexion, in  which  sense  it  was  used  as  late  as  the  "  Spec- 
tator;" but  Douce  says  that  here  it  means  one  with 
merely  a  black  beard. 

"  —  an  aoate  very  vilely  cut" — Warburton,  followed 
by  several  editors,  substituted  aght,  a  tag  of  gold  or 
silver,  anciently  used.  But  the  allusion  is  to  the  agate 
stone  worn  in  rings,  and  cut  into  figures — a  general 
fashion  of  the  day ;  as  Queen  Mab  is  said,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  to  be  "  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone  on  the 
fore-finger  of  an  alderman."  Falstaff  says  of  his  page, 
"  I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now." 

"  —  press  me  to  death  with  wit" — By  the  old  com- 
mon-law, the  punishment  called  peine  fort  et  dure  was 
inflicted  on  persons  who  refused  to  plead  to  their  indict- 
ment. They  were  pressed  to  death  by  weights  placed 
upon  the  stomach. 
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NOTES  ON  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


**  What  Jire  is  in  mine  ears" — The  popular  opinion 
here  alludeid  to  i«  a«  old  as  Pliny : — "  Moreover,  is  not 
this  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  when  oar  ears 
do  glow  and  tingle,  some  there  be  that  in  our  absence 
do  talk  of  us  ?"—{ Holland's  "  Translation,"  book  xxviii.) 

Scene  II. 

**  ^to  skoio  a  child  his  new  coat^  and  forbid  him  to 

wear  it** — Shakespeare  seldom  repeats  himself;  but,  in 

Romeo  and  .Juliet,  there  is  a  passage  similar  to  the 

above : — 

A*  If  the  niKht  before  some  fecthral, 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robei 

A  nd  may  not  wear  them. 

"  —  all  slops" — ^i.  e.  Large  brceeheSf  or  trousers. 
Hence,  a  slop-scUert  for  one  who  famishes  seamen,  etc., 
with  clothes. 

"  —  his  jestinf^  spirit^  which  is  now  crept  into  a  lute- 
string" — ^i.  e.  His  jocular  wit  is  now  employed  in  the 
inditing  of  love-songs,  which,  in  Shakespeare*s  time, 
were  usually  accompanied  on  the  lute.  The  "  stops" 
are  the  frets  of  the  lute,  and  those  points  on  the  finger- 
board on  which  the  string  is  pressea,  or  stopped,  by  the 
finger. 

"  Oood  DEN,  brother" — "  Good  den"  is  a  colloquial 
abridgment  of  good  even,  but  it  was  also  used  for  good 
day :  and,  in  act  v.  scene  1,  Don  Pedro  says,  good  den^ 
and  Claodio,  good  day. 

Scene  III. 

*'  —  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  ste/en"— The 
bill"  was  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
English  infantry.  "  It  gave  (says  Temple)  the  most 
ghastly  and  deplorable  wounds."  Dr.  Johnson  states 
that,  when  he  wrote,  the  **  bill"  was  still  carried  by  the 
watchmen  of  Litchfield,  his  native  town.  It  was  a  long 
weapon,  with  a  point  shaped  somewhat  like  an  axe. 

**  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night" — This  part 
of  the  sapient  Dogberry's  charge  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  amusing  provisions  contained  m 
the  "  Statutes  of  the  Streets,"  imprinted  by  Wolfe,  in 
1595.  For  instance — "22.  Np  man  shall  blow  any 
home  in  the  night,  within  the  citie,  or  whistle  afier  the 
houre  of  nyne  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  paine  of 
imprisonment. — ^30.  No  man  shall,  after  the  hoiire  of 
nyne  at  night,  keep  any  rule,  whereby  any  such  sud- 
daine  outcry  be  made  in  the  still  of  the  night ;  as  mak- 
ing any  afiray,  or  beating  hts  wife  or  servant,  or  singing 
or  revyling  [revellingi  m  his  house,  to  the  distorbuice 
of  his  neighbours,  under  paine  of  iiis.  iiiiJ.,"  etc.,  etc. 

" — Keep  your  fellows*  counsels  and  your  own" — 
**  This  is  part  of  the  oath  of  a  grand  juryman ;  and  is 
one  of  many  proofs  of  Shakespeare's  having  been  very 
conversant,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  with  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  courts  of  justice." — Malone. 

"  /  know  that  Deformed" — In  the  induction  to  his 
"Bartholomew  Fair,"  we  find  Ben  .Tonson  aiming  a 
satirical  stroke  at  this  scene : — "  And  then  a  substantial 
watch  to  have  stole  in  upon  'em,  and  taken  them  away, 
with  mistaking  words,  as  the  fashion  is  in  the  stage 
practice."  Jonson  himself,  however,  in  his  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  makes  his  wise  men  of  Finsbury  blunder  in  the 
same  manner.  Bos  well,  in  his  edition  of  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  points  out  examples  of  this  sort  of 
humour  before  Shakespeare's  time.  Nash,  in  his  "  An- 
atomy of  Absurditie,"  (1589,)  speaks  of  "amisterming 
clowne  in  a  comedie ;"  and  in  "  Selimns,  Emperor  of 
the  Turks,"  (1594,)  this  speech  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Bullithmmble,  a  shepherd :—"  Well,  if  you  will 
keepe  my  sheepe  truly  and  honestly,  keeping  your 
hands  from  lying  and  slandering,  and  your  tongue  from 
picking  and  stealing,  you  shall  be  Maister  Bullithramble's 
servitures." 

'*  —  REECH  r  painting" — i.  e.  Painting  (says  Stevens) 
discoloured  by  smoke. 
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"  —  SMIRCHED,  worm-eaten  tapestry" — ^i.  e.  8oiki, 
obscured. 

"  —  a*  wears  a  lock" — It  was  one  of  the  fantattic 
fashions  of  Shakespeare's  day,  for  men  to  cultivate  a 
favourite  lock  of  hair,  which  was  brought  before,  tied 
with  ribands,  and  called  a  love-lock.  It  was  agaioit 
this  practice  that  Prynne  wrote  his  treatise  on  tlie 
"  Unlovelyness  of  Love-locks."  It  appears  from  Man- 
zoni's  Italian  novel,  "  /  Promessi  Sposi"  that,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  wearing  a  lock  was  made  penal,  io 
Lombardy,  as  the  si^  of  a  lawless  life.  Italian  fiwbions 
were  so  much  talked  of  in  England,  that  the  Poet  might 
have  known  this,  and  alluded  to  it. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  your  other  rabato" — An  ornament  for  the  neck, 
a  kind  of  ruff^  such  as  we  often  see  in  the  portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Decker  calls  them  "  your  stiff-necked 
rebatoes."  Menage  derives  it  from  rebattre — ^to  pat 
back. 

*'  —  set  with  pearls,  down  sleeves""— i.  e.  The  pearin 
are  to  be  set  down  the  sleeves. 

"  —  side  sleeves" — Long  sleeves,  or  full  sleeves— 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sid ;  ample,  long.  The  "  deep 
and  broad  sleeves"  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  are  thtw 
ridiculed  by  Hoccleve : — 

Now  bath  this  land  little  neede  of  brooBoa 
To  sweepe  away  the  flith  out  of  the  atreete. 

Sen  nide-nleeves  of  pennilesie  groonnes 
Will  it  up  Hcke,  be  it  drie  or  weete. 

"  —  *  Light  o' /w«' "— -This  is  the  name  of  an  oW 
dance  tune,  mentioned  in  the  Two  Gbhtlbmen  op  Vr- 
RON  A,  act  i.  scene  2.  (See  Chappell's  **  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Airs,"  where  the  words  of  a  aong  to  the  tune  m 
**  Light  o'  Love"  are  given.) 

"—  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H"— This  con- 
ceit, as  well  as  similar  jokes  ia  contemporary  writers, 
shows  that  the  word,  which  we  now  pronounce  ake, 
was,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  pronounced  aitch.  Bea- 
trice says,  she  is  ill  for  an  H,  (aitch,^  the  letter  that  be- 
gins each  of  the  three  words — ^hawk,  oorse,  and  husband. 
J.  P.  Kemble  had  a  long  contention  with  the  public  on 
this  point  When  playing  Prospero,  he  always  persisted 
in  saying,  "Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aitches;"  and  the 
public  (particularly  those  of  the  upper  regions,  who 
are  always  most  intolerant  of  singulari^)  as  pertina- 
ciously hissed  him  for  presuming  to  be  right,  out  of 
season. 

The  gois  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide. 

W.  Scott  gives  the  history  of  J.  P.  Kemble's  threat 
ening  Caliban  with  aitches,  with  great  humour. 

Another  authority  in  the  actor's  favour  is  found  in 
Heywood's  "Epigrams,"  (1566:] 


H  is  wont  amonff  letters  in  the  cross-row ; 
For  if  thou  find  him,  either  in  thine  elbow. 
In  thine  arm  or  leg,  in  any  degree ; 
In  thine  head,  or  teeth,  or  toe,  or  knee ; — 
Into  what  place  soerer  H  may  pike  him, 
Whererer  thou  find  aekt,  thou  shalt  not  like  him. 

**  —  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk" — This  phrase  was 
commonly  applied  to  express  a  change  of  condition,  or 
opinion.     Hamlet  talks  of  his  fortune  tuming  Turk. 

"  —  carduus  benedictus" — "  Carduus  benedictus,  or 
blessed  thistle,  (says  Cogan,  in  his  *  Haven  of  Health,' 
1589,)  so  worthily  named  for  the  singular  virtues  that  it 
hath." 

Scene  V. 

"  —  PALABRAS,  neighbour  Verges" — How  this  Span- 
ish word  came  into  our  language,  and  to  be  in  familiar 
use  with  the  lower  orders,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Sly,  in  the  "Induction"  to  the  Tamino  op  the  Shrrw, 
has  poeas  palabras ;  and  the  same  words  are  found  in 
the  popular  old  play,  the  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  where 
they  are  spoken  by  Hieronimo,  act  iv.  scene  4. 
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were  at  tedious  as  a  king^  I  could  Jind  in 
bestow  it  aU  of  your  worship" — Hazlitt  re- 
1  the  quaint  blimderiog  of  the  inimitable 
nd  Verges,  that  they  are  *'  a  standing  record 
nal  gravity  of  pretention,  and  total  want  of 
iderstanding,  which  Shakespeare,  no  doubt, 
a  real  life ;  and  which,  in  the  coarse  of  two 
iars,  appear  to  have  ascended  from  the  lowest 
est  offices  of  the  state."  The  political  sar- 
3  the  inheritance  of  the  wisdom  of  these 
3s,  has,  I  hope,  bat  little  application  on  our 
Atlantic ;  but  the  desire  to  bestow  all  their 
upon  their  friends  is,  unquestionably,  a 
ic  in  which  the  public  men  of  America  are 
hind  the  municipal  dignitaries  of  the  Messina 


ACT  IV— Scene  I. 

e  be  of  laughing^  as,kal  ka  !  he  V* — Bene- 
I  from  the  *'  Accidence." 

i  too  large" — "  So  he  uses  *  large*  iestSt  in 
for  licentious — not   restrained  within  due 
-Johnson. 

«  THS  seeming" — The  original  ouarto  and 
"  Out  on  thee  seeming,"  which  Collier  alone, 
editors,  retains ;  understanding  it  that  Claudio 
iero  as  the  personification  of  "  seeming,"  or 
Pope,  followed  by  many  others,  altered 
to  ''Out  on  thy  seeming;"  which  gives  a 
),  and  is  a  probable  correction.  We  have, 
preferred  diat  of  Knight,  as  most  congruous 
ext;  and  think,  with  him,  that  the  sense  is — 
le  specious  resemblance — I  will  write  against 
I,  against  this  fiidse  representation,  along  with 
ing  portrait^ 
You  mem  to  me  ss  DisB  in  ber  orb,  etc. 


O  Ood!" — This  is  Hero's  exclamation  on 
Ttion — **  these  things  are  true."  It  is  usually 
if  Hero  answered,  "  True,  O  God !"  to  Ben- 
lervatjion,  "  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial." 

[BiRAL  villain" — i.  e.  Licentiously /r«e ;  as, 
jo—**Ib  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal 

r 

/(«  /  they  are  not  to  be  nam*dt  my  lordf 
!o  be  SPOKIN  of"  etc. 

he  metrical  arrangement  of  the  two  original 
»f  which,  until  Collier,  all  later  editors  at- 
)  make  what  they  thought  a  more  regular 
printing — 

ot  to  be  itam*d,  aiy  lord,  not  to  be  spoke  of. 

)  of  1600  has  spoket  the  folio  (1623)  spoken; 
lention  as  indicating  the  gradual  increase  of 
o  stricter  grammatical  distinctions. 

ttory  that  is  printed  in  her  blood" — "  The 
[ler  blushing  discovers  to  be  true." — Johnson. 
»lanation  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  confirmed, 
>et's  thought,  by  the  Friar's  notice  of  the 
apparitions  on  her  face." 

gal  nature* s  framr" — i.  e.  Ordinance ^  ar- 
f,  or  framing  of  things ;  as  in  this  play  it  is 
m — 

Hk  ipirHe  toif  \n  frame  of  Tillainiee. 

MiRCHiD^Aics" — The  folio  substitutes  smtfar«<2 
bed"  in  the  quarto.  "  Smirched"  is  also  found 
T,  As  You  Like  It,  etc. ;  but,  as  Nares  (Glos- 
rms  us,  has  hitherto  been  found  in  no  other 
)ar  Poet  was  fond  of  using  it.  We  have 
I"  in  this  play  in  the  sense  of  soiled. 

T  away  those  blushes" — We  follow  Collier  in 
"beat,"  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto, 
Hinted  in  the  folio,  and  all  other  editions, 


"  —  we  RACK  the  9a/««"— i.  e.  We  raise  the  estimate 
to  the  utmost— a  sense  now  retained  only  in  the  phrase 
r<»ek  rent* 

"  —  e#«iU  confect" — Beatrice  gives  him  this  title  in 
contempt.  We  still  speak  of  caraway  confects.  She 
first  calls  him  "count,"  and  then  mentions  his  title, 
"  count  confect" — "  a  sweet  gallant,  surely !"  This  is 
the  old  reading,  which,  without  reason,  has  been  changed 
to  "  a  goodly  count^confect " 

Scene  II. 

"fiTtfarltm"— He  is  called  "town-clerk"  m  the  old 
staffe-dnections,  probably  because,  being  able  to  read 
ana  write,  he  acted  as  clerk  for  the  town,  or  for  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  had  not  his  accompli^mientB. 

ACT  V— Scene  I. 

"  Cry — sorrow  wag  !" — **  *  And  sorrow,  wag  !  cry 
hem,  when  he  should  groan,'  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
quarto,  and  of  the  folios,  which  may  be  reconciled  to 
sense,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  The 
meaning  is  clear,  though  not  clearly  expressed.  *  And, 
sorrow,  wag,'  is,  and  sorrow  away !  (for  which,  indeed, 
it  may  have  been  nusprinted ;)  similar  to  the  exclama- 
tion, 'care,  away!'  The  reading  substituted  by  the 
commentators  houi  usually  been — 

Cry  sorrow,  wsf !  siMi  hem,  when  be  thoaM  groui — 
which  has  no  warrant     Heath's  suggestion  of — 'And 
sorrowings  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan,'  is  the  most 
plausible  emendation." — Collikr. 

Bowe,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  Tyrwhitt,  Warton,  Ste- 
vens, Ritson,  and  Malone  have  respectively  offered  the 
following  emendations : — "  And  hallow,  wag ;"  "  And 
sorrow  wage;"  "And  sorrow  waive;"  "And  sorrow 
gag;"  "And  sorrowing  cry;"  "And  sorry  wag;" 
"And  sorrow  waggery;"  "In  sorrow  wag."  The 
emendation  of  Dr.  Johnson — 

Cry,  sorrow  wsf!  and  heni,  when  be  should  ftoao — 
requires  merely  the  transposition  of  cry  with  and—u 
correction  of  a  very  common  sort  of  error — and  the 
sense  is  then  so  clear  that  it  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Knight,  however,  adopts  Johnson's  first  suggestion, 
which  gives  the  same  s^hse,  though  harshly  expressed — 

^nd,  sorrow  wsff !  cry  hem ;  when  be  should  groan. 
"  Sorrow  go  by !"  is  said  to  be  still  a  common  Sootism. 

"  H^t/4  candle-wasters" — By  "candle-wasters"  is 
probably  meant  drunkardSf  or  midnight  revellers. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,"  (net  iii.  scene  2,)  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  epithet  was  applied,  in  ridicule,  to  students — 
"  Spoiled  by  a  whoreson  book-worm,  a  candle- waster." 
Leonato  may  mean  to  say,  that  a  misfortune  like  his  is 
not  to  be  drugged,  or  made  drunk,  by  the  book-philoso- 
phy of  mere  theorists.  His  whole  speech  is  airected 
against  comforters  of  this  description. 

"—-louder  than  advirtisimint" — ^i.  e.  Than  admo- 
nition ;  than  moral  instruction. 

"And  made  a  push" — Pope  and  others  print  this, 
"  make  a  pish" — i.  e.  treat  with  contempt ;  but "  push" 
is  the  reaaing  of  the  old  copies,  that  being  the  old  mode 
of  spelling.  Collier  refers  to  instances  in  proof  of 
it,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Maids'  Revenge ;"  in 
Chapman's  "  Gentleman  Usher ;"  and  repeatedly  in 
Middleton's  plays.  Boswell  would  derive  the  expres- 
sion from  fencing,  and  tells  us  that,  "  to  make  a  push  at 
any  thing  is  to  contend  against  it,  or  defy  it."  Shake- 
speare's meaning  is  evident,  taking  "  push"  as  an  inter- 
jection. 

"  Come,  follow  me,  boy!  come,  sir  boy,  come,  follow  me. ''^ 

"  Stevens  destroys  this  most  characteristic  line — and 
his  reading  is  that  of  all  popular  editions — by  his  old 
fashion  of  metre-mongering.     He  reads — 

Come,  follow  me,  boy ;  oome,  boy,  follow  me." 

Knight. 
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"  —  your  TOisiVQ  fence" — i.  e.  Thrusting. 

"  —  as  ice  do  the  minstrels" — i.  e.  As  we  bid  min- 
streU  draw  their  iiistniments  out  of  their  cases. 

"  —  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle" — Stevens  says 
that  the  ^rish  have  an  expression  corresponding  to  that 
quoted : — "  If  he  is  angry,  let  him  tie  up  his  brogues.'' 
He  supposes  both  phrases  merely  to  mean,  that  the  an- 
py  roan  should  employ  himself  till  he  is  in  a  better 
humour.  Instances  are  quoted  to  show  that  it  was  a 
common  expression  of  defumce.  Mr.  Holt  White  plau- 
sibly accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  term,  by  saying  that 
the  buckle  was  usually  worn  in  front  of  the  belt ;  but, 
in  wrestling,  it  was  turned  behind,  in  order  to  give  the 
adversary  a  fairer  grasp  at  the  girdle. 

**— 'Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too" — A  jesting  allu- 
sion to  the  supposed  fact  that  the  woodcock  has  no 
brains,  and  is  therefore  easily  caught ;  alluding  to  the 
success  of  the  plot  against  Benedick.  The  joke  is 
common  in  old  plays. 

** But,  soft  you;  let  ms  be" — Most  modem  editions 
read,  •*  let  be,"  in  opposition  to  the  older,  which  have, 
I'  let  me  be ;"  meaning  merel^f  "  let  me  alone."  Let  be 
is,  however,  good  old  colloquial  English  for  *'  Let  things 
be  as  they  are." 

'*  —  INCENSED  me  to  slander" — i.  e.  "  Incited  me.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Richard  III.  and 
Henry  VIII."— M.  Mason. 

"  Art  THOU  the  slave" — The  folio  repeats  thou — "  Art 
thou,  thou,  the  slave?"  which  Knight  retains,  as  ex- 
pressive of  passion.  It  may  be  nght,  but  it  rather 
seems  an  accidental  repetition,  such  as  often  occurs. 
The  quarto  reading  is  as  in  our  text,  and  the  metre 
agrees  with  it. 

"  Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb" — It  was  the 
custom  to  attach,  upon  the  tomb  of  celebrated  penons, 
a  written  inscription,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  generally 
in  praise  of  the  deceased.  (See  Bayle,  in  "Aretin. 
[Pierre,"]  note  H.) 

"And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us"-— Thw  appears 
to  be  a  lapse  of  memoiy  in  the  author,  as  mention  is 
made,  in  act  i.  scene  2,  of  a  son  of  Antonio. 

"  —  was  PACKED  in  all  this  tor(m^"— The  old  copies 
have  packt,  which  Collier  prints  pact,  and  explains  bar- 
gain, or  contract;  Margaret,  one  party  to  the  pact, 
being  spoken  of  as  the  contract  itself.  We  read,  with 
all  the  other  editors,  "  packed,"  in  the  sense  retained  in 
ipeakmg  of  a  "  packed  ^ury,''  combined,  an  accomplice,— 
a  sense  common  in  Shakespeare;  as,  "Were  he  not 
pack'd  with  her,"  (Comedy  of  Errors;)  •* There's 
packing,"  etc.,  (Taming  ok  the  Shrtw.)  Bacon  uses 
It  in  the  same  way. 

"  —  Ood  save  the  foundation"— ThhB  was  a  custom- 
ary old  phrase  with  those  who  received  alms  at  the 
gates  of  reugious  houses. 

"  —  this  LEWD  /ettow"— "Here  'lewd'  has  not  the 
common  meaning,  nor  can  it  be  used  in  the  more  un- 
common sense  ol  ignorant;  but  rather  means  knavish, 
ungracious,  naughty,  which  are  the  synouymes  used 
with  It  m  explaining  the  Latin  pravus,  in  dictionaries 
of  the  sixteenth  century." — Singer. 

Scene  II. 

1  ",T^  f^^^  ****  ***  buekUrs"—To  "give  the  buck- 
lers  was  to  yield  the  vietoru ;  by  which  an  enemy  ob- 
tained his  adversary's  shield,  and  retained  his  own. 
The  phrase  was  proverbial. 

JI^'^^*^'^^^?*^^"-'^^®  beginning  of  an  old 
ballad  by  WiUiam  Elderton. 

"  An  old,  an  old  tiMteiMre"— The  woids  "an  old**  are 
repeated  in  the  quarto,  as  weU  as  in  the  folios,  for 
greater  emphasis. 
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* —  Yonder  s  old  coil  at  home" — "Old"  is  the  com- 


mon ancient  augmentative: 
confusion. 


<( 


old  coil"   means  greal 


"  —  in  GUERDON  of  her  wrongs" — "Guerdon,"  rt- 
ward, 

"  —  virgin  knight" — "Diana's  knight,  or  'virgin 
knight/  was  the  common  poetical  appellation  of  virgin 
in  Shakespeare's  time.  So,  in  the  '  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men,' (1634:)— 

O  sacred,  abadowy,  cold,  and  eonatant  queen, 
who  io  thj  female  knights,  etc." 

Malovb. 

"  Heavenly,  heavenly" — We  liave  here,  with 
Knight,  followed  the  reading  of  the  folios,  in  preference 
to  the  quarto,  which  has — "Heavily,  heavily."  To 
utter  is  here  to  put  out — to  eject.  DeBth  is  expelled 
"  heavenly" — by  the  power  of  heaven.  The  passage 
has  evidently  reference  to  the  sublime  verse  in  "  Conn- 
thians."  AU  the  other  editors  have  read,  "  Heavily, 
heavily,"  and  understand,  with  Doswell,  "  till  death  be 
spoken  of,"  or,  with  Stevens,  "  till  songs  of  death  be 
uttered ;"  and  then  heavily  would  be  appropriate.  The 
folio  reading  seems  to  me  more  poetical  and  probable, 
and  the  sense  at  least  as  clear. 

"  This  same  is  she" — The  old  copies  give  this  speech 
to  Leonato ;  but,  since  Theobald,  it  has  been  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  Antonio. 

"  Why,  no"—"  Stevens  rejects  the  *  why,'  upon  the 
old  principle  of  its  being  *  injurious  to  metre.*  When 
Benedick,  in  the  same  way,  replies  to  the  question  of 
Beatrice^ 

Do  not  YOU  love  me  ? — 

the  Poet  throws  a  spirit  and  variety  into  the  answer,  by 
making  it — 

Troth,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Stevens  cuts  out  the  "troth:"  the  metre  (says  he)  ii 
overioaded.  It  would  matter  little  what  Stevetis  did 
with  his  own  edition,  but  he  has  fumi^ed  the  text  of 
every  popular  edition  of  Shakespeare  extant ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  feel  it  a  duty  perpetually  to  protest 
against  his  corruptions  of  the  real  text"— Knight. 

" —  ^<<  ^hee  a  wife :  there  is  no  staff  more  reverend 
than  one  tipped  with  horn"— The  "staff"  is  marriage. 
Benedick  supposes  it  to  be  a  welcome  and  respectable 
support  to  so  "  giddy  a  thing  as  man,"  although  he  can- 
not avoid  a  Buai  flout  at  the  "  horn,"  which  forms  the 
handle  of  the  staff,  and  an  emblem  of  the  destiny 
which  he  has  all  along  attributed  to  married  men.  Wit 
ness  the  "  recheat  in  the  forehead,"  etc.  To  this  day, 
it  is  common  to  see  old-fashioned  sticks,  or  canes,  sur- 
mounted with  horn  handles.  Stevens  and  Malone  will 
have  it,  that  tlie  allusion  is  to  the  baston,  or  "  staff  tipped 
with  horn,"  used  by  combatants  in  the  wager  of  battle ; 
but  we  are  not  informed  how  the  passage  m  the  text  is 
at  all  explained  by  the  use  of  these  weapons. 

Coleridge  has  selected  this  comedy  as  afibiding  a 
special  example  of  a  pervading  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare's dramas,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those 
of  all  other  dramatic  poets.  It  is  that  of  the  independ- 
ence of  dramatic  interest  without  the  plot : 

"  The  interest  (says  he)  m  the  plot  is  on  account  of  the 
characters,  not  vice  versd,  as  in  almost  all  other  writen ; 
the  plot  is  a  mere  canvass,  and  no  more.  Hence  arises 
the  true  Justification  of  the  same  stratagem  being  used 
in  regard  to  Benedick  and  Beatrice— the  vanity  in  each 
being  alike.  Take  away  from  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  all  that  which  is  not  indispensable  to  the  plot, 
either  as  having  little  to  do  with  it,  or,  at  best,  like  Dog- 
berry and  his  comrades,  forced  into  the  service,  when 
any  other  less  ingeniously  absurd  watchmen  and  night- 
constables  would  have  answered  the  mere  necessities 
of  the  action;  take  away  Benedick,  Beatrice,  Dogberry, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  former  on  the  character  of  Hero— 
and  what  will  remain?  In  other  writer*  the  main 
agent  of  the  plot  is  always  the  prominent  char^ter;  in 
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ware  it  k  lo,  or  k  not  so,  ai  the  character  ia 
calcaUted,  or  not  calcalated,  to  form  the  plot 
im  ia  the  main-apring  of  the  plot  of  thia  play ; 
a  merely  ahown.  and  then  withdnwo.'' 

ig  the  moat  original  and  ingenious  of  the  Shake- 
rritica  of  Germany  ia  Dr.  Ulrici,  whose  **  Eimy 
Leapeare's  Dramatic  Wit,  and  his  Relation  to  Cal- 
nd  Goethe"  is  founded  mainly  on  the  idea  that 
ware's  peculiar  and  essential  diflTerence  from 
ramatic  poets  consists  in  a  view  of  human  life 
m1  or  unfokled  hy  Christian  revelation,  in  oppo- 
9  one  derived  from  mythological  paganism  or 
reason.  The  reader  will  readily  acknowledge 
of  truth  in  this  proposition ;  while,  in  the  bold 
jualified  manner  m  which  it  is  announced,  and 
ent  to  which  it  is  carried,  it  has  much  the  air 
doxical  hypothesii.  We  are  indebted  to  an  ex- 
paper  on  Shakespearian  literature,  in  the  '*  Edin- 
Beview,"  for  1840,  for  the  following  abridgment 
:i*B  analysis  of  the  comedy  before  us : — 

ici's  theory,  as  to  the  leading  idea  of  Much  Ado 
NoTHiHG,  is  exceedingly  msenious.  He  con- 
be  play  as  a  repreaentation  of  the  contrast  and 
iction  between  life,  in  its  real  essence,  and  the 
which  it  presents  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  its 
9.  And  this  contradiction,  he  tells  us,  is  set  forth 
:ted  commentary  on  the  title  of  the  drama — a 
of  incidents  which,  in  themselves  neither  real 
mge,  nor  important,  are  regarded  by  the  actors 
g  all  these  things.  The  war  at  the  opening,  it  is 
9gins  without  reason  and  ends  without  result; 
edro  seems  to  woo  Hero  for  himself,  while  he 
ler  for  his  friend;  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  after 
g  on  a  meiry  campaign  of  words  without  real 
,  are  entrapped  into  marria^  without  real  love ; 
iding  story  rests  in  a  seeming  faithlessness,  and 
Its  are  a  seeming  death  and  funeral,  a  challenge 
produces  no  fighting,  and  a  marriage  in  which 
oe  is  a  pretender ;  and  the  weakness  and  shadow- 
r  human  wishes  amd  plans  are  exposed  with  yet 
tutting  irony  in  the  means  that  bring  about  the 
te  catastrophe — an  accident  in  which  the  unwit- 
ents,  headed  by  Dogberry,  the  very  representa- 
the  idea  of  the  piece,  are  the  lowest  and  moat 
characters  of  the  whole  group.  The  Poet's 
(  may  hesitate  in  following  his  speculative  critic 
ole  way  in  this  journey  to  the  temple  of  abstract 
but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  for  a 
irt  of  it,  he  has  followed  the  right  track.  And  it 
eating  to  trace  how  that  great  rule  of  the  Poet, 
Colendge  has  set  down  as  characteristk  of  him— 
eral  avoidance  of  surprises — ^is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
ubaervient  to  the  inmiediate  purpose." 

pbell's  remarks  on  this  pXvy  are  written  in  a  more 
f  spirit,  and  in  a  splenetic  humour : — 

ally  agree  with  the  admiren  of  this  play  in  tlieir 
I  as  to  the  most  of  its  striking  merits.  The  scene 
young  and  guiltless  heroine  struck  speechless  by 
;usation  of  her  lover,  and  swooning  at  the  foot  of 
ptial  altar,  is  deeply  touching.  There  is  eloquence 
speechlessness,  and  we  may  apply  the  words, 
nUntia  terreni,*  amidst  the  silence  of  those  who 
lot  the  ready  courase  to  defend  her,  while  her 
I  harsh  and  hasty  belief  of  her  guilt  crowns  the 
of  her  desolation.  At  this  crisis,  the  exclamation 
itrice,  the  sole  believer  in  her  innocence, '  O !  on 
U,  my  cousin  is  belied,'  is  a  relieving  and  glad 
n  the  wilderness,  which  almost  reconciles  me  to 
:e's  odierwise  disagreeable  character.  I  agree 
lat  ShfdLespeare  has,  all  the  while,  afforded  the 
of  softening  our  dismayed  compassion  for  Hero, 
'  previous  knowledge  of  her  innocence,  and  we 
V  that  she  shall  be  exculpated.  Yet  who,  but 
tpeare,  could  dry  our  teara  of  interest  for  Hero, 
laughable  an  agent  as  the  immortal  Dogberry? 
pardon  for  having  allowed  that  FaUtaff  niakes  us 
all  the  other  comk  creations  of  oar  Poet.    How 
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ooald  I  have  overiooked  you,  my  Lannoe,  and  mj 
LauDce's  dog,  and  my  Dogberry  T  To  say  that  Falstaff 
makes  us  forget  Dogberry  ii,  as  Dogberry  himself 
would  say,  mo»t  tolerable  and  not  to  he  endured.  And 
yet  Shakespeare,  afVer  pouncing  cm  thii  ridiculous  prey, 
springs  up,  forthwith,  to  high  dramatk  effect,  in  making 
Claudio,  who  had  mistakenly  accused  Hero,  so  repent 
ant  as  to  oooaentingly  marry  another  woman,  her  sup- 
posed coosin,  under  a  veil,  which,  when  it  is  lifVed,  dis- 
plays his  own  vindicated  bride,  who  had  been  supposed 
to  have  died  of  grief,  but  who  is  now  reatored  to  him, 
like  another  Akestia,  from  the  grave. 

''At  the  same  time,  if  Shakespeare  were  looking 
over  my  shoulder,  I  could  not  disguise  some  objections 
to  this  comedy,  which  involuntarily  strike  me  aa  debai^ 
ring  it  from  ranking  among  our  Poet's  most  enchanting 
dramas.  I  am  on  the  whole,  I  trust,  a  liberal  on  the 
score  of  dramatio  probability.  Our  fancy  and  its  faith 
are  no  niggards  in  believing  whatsoever  they  may  be 
delighted  withal ;  but,  if  I  may  use  a  vulgar  saying,  '  a 
wilhng  horse  sbotild  not  be  ridden  too  hard.'  Our  fan- 
ciful niith  ii  misused  when  it  ii  spurred  and  impelled  to 
believe  that  Don  John,  without  one  particle  of  love  for 
Hero,  but  out  of  mere  personal  spite  to  Claudio,  should 
contrive  the  infernal  treachery  which  made  the  latter 
a««i(r«<2/jr  jealous.  Moreover,  during  one  half  of  the 
play,  we  have  a  disagreeable  female  character  in  that 
of  Beatrice.  Her  portrait,  I  may  be  told,  is  deeply 
drawn,  and  minutely  finished.  It  ii;  and  so  is  that  of 
Benedick,  who  ii  entirely  her  counterpart,  except  that 
he  ii  less  disagreeable.  But  the  best-drawn  portraita 
by  the  finest  masten  may  be  admirable  in  execution, 
though  unpleaaant  to  contemplate,  and  Beatrice's  por- 
trait is  in  thii  category.  Sne  is  a  tartar,  by  Shake- 
soeare's  own  showing,  and,  if  a  natural  woman,  is  not  a 
pleasing  representative  of  the  sex.  In  befriending  Hero, 
she  almoat  reconciles  us  to  her,  but  not  entirely ;  for  a 
good  heart,  that  shows  itself  only  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, is  no  sufficient  atonement  for  a  bad  temper, 
which  Beatrice  evidently  shows.  The  marriage  of  the 
marriage-hating  Benedick  and  the  furiously  anti-nuptial 
Beatrice  is  brought  about  by  a  trick.  Their  friends 
contrive  to  deceive  them  into  a  belief  that  they  love 
each  other,  and  partly  by  vanity — partly  by  a  mutual 
affection,  which  had  been  disguised  under  the  bickerings 
of  their  wit — they  have  their  hands  Joined,  and  the  con- 
solations of  religion  are  administered,  by  the  priest  who 
marries  them,  to  the  unhappy  sufferers. 

''Mra.  Jameson,  in  her  characters  of  Shakespeare, 
concludes  with  hoping  that  Beatrice  will  live  happy 
with  Benedick ;  but  I  nave  no  such  hope ;  and  my  nnal 
anticipation  in  reading  the  play  is  the  certainty  that 
Beatrice  will  provoke  her  Benedick  to  give  her  much 
and  just  conjugal  castigation.  She  ii  an  odious  woman. 
Her  own  cousm  says  of  her— 

Dtodsia  and  nora  rids  •parkttaf  ia  hsr  sysi, 
Mifprisinc  wlwt  th«7  look  ob— sad  hsr  wit 
VshMS  ItMlf  M  hJfhly,  tlwt  to  hsr 
A 11  Msttcn  eln  mob  weak.   8be  euuiot  kurs, 


Nor  take  ao  ibaps  nor  protiset  of  sffBotioa, 


She  k  M  nlf- 


•MDO  1 

-cades 


rod* 


"I  once  knew  such  a  pair;  the  lady  was  a  perfect 
Beatrice;  she  railed  hypocritically  at  wedlock  before 
her  marriage,  and  with  bitter  sincerit3r  after  it  She 
and  her  Benedick  now  Uve  apart,  but  with  entire  recip- 
rocity of  sentiments,  each  devoutly  wishing  that  the 
other  may  soon  pass  into  a  better  worid.  Beatrice  ia 
not  to  be  compared,  but  contrasted  with  Rosalind,  who 
is  eoually  witty ;  but  the  sparkling  sayings  of  Rcealind 
are  bke  gems  upon  her  head  at  court,  and  like  dew- 
drops  on  ber  bright  hair  in  the  woodland  forest." 

We  extract  this  last  criticism,  partly  in  deference  to 
Campbell's  general  exquisite  taste  and  reverent  appre- 
ciation of  Sbakespeare^s  genius,  and  partly  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  accidental  personal  asso- 
ciations influence  taste  and  opinion.  The  critical  poet 
seems  to  have  unhappily  suffered  under  the  caorices  or 
of  some  accomplished  but  fantastical  female 
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wit,  whoM  rewmbUiice  he  tbiolu  be  icoogniies  in  Baa- 
tiicfl ;  ind  than  tsdIi  Iha  oRencea  of  tbe  belle  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  London,  upon  her  prototjpB  of  Mevina,  or 
more  prabobl;  of  [be  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tboee 
irho,  wilhoat  encaantering  anj  mcb  nnlocky  cvue  of 
penimal  prejudice,  have  looked  long  enongh  upon  the 
rqndlj  i»iMiiii  genentiaw  of  wita  and  beanciea  in  the 
gay  worn  to  have  noted  tbair  charactara  aa  tha;  fint 
appeared,  and  •obaeqnaally  developed  themaelvea  in 
after  life,  will  pnmmnice  a  veir  different  jndgmenL 
Bealriee'a  fanlti  are  anch  ai  ordinarily  ipting  from  the 
comckmineaa  of  talent  and  beaa^,  accompanied  with  tbe 
bigfa  apiritaof  joath  and  health,  uid  tbe  play  of  a  lively 
laocy.  Her  brilliant  intelleclnal  qnalitiea  areanociated 
with  itrODK  and  generoiu  feelinga,  hi^  confideDce  in 
female  tmu  and  virtue,  wann  attachmeat  to  her  frisndi, 
and  quick,  nndiiguiied  indignatioii  Bt-wnmg  and  injna- 
tice.  There  is  the  rich  mBleriol,  which  the  experience 
and  tbe  aonrowi  of  maturer  life,  (he  affeclioD  and  the 


aoeh,  we  doubt  not,  was  tbe  reanlt  ibown  in 
life  of  Beatrice. 

Tbe  objection  to  Ihe  character  of  Ae  Baata. 
deeper  into  ths  Hinrcea  of  boman  actioD. 
the  troth  of  loch  ■  chanctsr,  for  rea«[U  w 
apply  alio  to  that  of  liigD-     I  vriah,  for  the 

and  that  the  Puet  had  hera  drawa  an  nn 
ter,  accine  from  motivea  nch  di  Dover  influe 
in  real  life.  Bat,  unhappily,  it  i*  not  ■>. 
abowi  tno  many  instancea  of  tbe  infliction 
and  bitteriDJuiT,  witboul  any  adequate  peia 
of  panion  or  of  intereal,  to  suffer  us  to  doo 
or  probability  of  John,  or  lago.  Self-gen 
and  hatred,  tbe  natural  "  Btrong  anUpalbj 
good,^^  the  Satanic  pleamre  of  making  ulhei 
Hmilar  la  Ihoie  which  guilt  baa  nude  fmni 
own  bteaals.  the  very  gmtiGcatioD  derived 
erciae  of  malignant  power, — every  one  o 
prompted  nuny  deed*  and  plots,  surpaisinj 
revenge  or  hatred  of  amhitian,  rivalry,  or  je 
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11     OF    THK    PLAT, ITS   CHARACTERISTICS,   ETC. 
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f'-medy  wu  Drigiiultj  printed  in  a  qurto  pamphlst,  in  IG98, 
I   thi*  title-paga :— "  A  pleiMnt  Canceiled  Coroedie  called, 
eB  Ubon  loM.    A*  it  wu  prewnted  before  ber  Mighne*  thii 
Itnu-    Newlj  Gorreeted  md  aagmsnleil  By  W.  Sbakcapere." 
li  it  did  Dot  appear  in  print  onlil  Uw  ■oihor'i  Ihiny-lbanh 
lif'Ti  be  had  eMabUfbed  a  geneiallj  acknowledged  tepnlatiaa 
>iil:iri7,  bj  many  of  hi*  drama*  of  Engliib  hirtmr,  and  m 
il  and  popular  comedie*,  including  the  MiscHiNT  or  Vihici 
BDii  ilif  MiosoHiB  Nioht'*  Dhaii;  wbni,  too,  Roheo  mo  Juliit, 
ill  it>  curlier  fbrtn,  had  been  printed  a  year  before,— yet  there  i*  a 
^enrml  cjnciitTence  of  opinkn,  both  traditional  and  critical,  that  lU* 
jilay  viiu-  umang  Shakeapeare'*  eprlieat  diainalio  work*. 
,  _r '■'.^''  Coleridge,  in  hi*  firat  attempt  to  clM«*ify  the  order  of  Bhakeipeare'* 

play*,  did,  iodeed,  place  thi*  comedy  in  that  which  be  desgnate*  a* 
Ibe  epoch  of  "  the  full  altboagh  yoothfol  Shakeipeare,  the  negatiTo  period  of  hi*  peifectaon  ;"  not  long  proceding 
the  time  to  which  be  aMign*,  in  hi*  catalogne,  the  corrected  Bonao  ixd  Jdlikt,  and  the  Mirchakt  or  Vimci. 
Btit,  in  hi*  nmct  reconaideiatioa  of  the  iubiect,  he  placed  Lovi'i  Liaoca'i  LoiT  at  the  be^  of  the  liit  of  "  Shake- 
■peaie'i  earlieal  drama* j"  and  again,  nine  year*  afler.  be  began  hi*  review  of  the  laine  quesdon  by  laying — "I 
4kink  Bhakeapeaie'i  eariieat  dnmadc  atteirpt — perfaapa  even  prior,  in  coDception,  to  the  Vuni  ixD  Anoiiii,  and 
planned  before  be  left  Stratford — waa  Loti'i  Libodb'i  Lost."  It*  geneial  reaemblanca  of  ityle  and  Ihonght  to 
^  other  early  work*,  and  eapecially  the  "  frequency  of  the  rhyme*,  the  iweelneii  ai  well  a*  the  MUOOthneM  of  the 
'Qetre,  and  the  ntimber  of  aeate  and  fancifullj  illnilrated  apboriama,"  all  correapoiKl  with  the  idea  of  a  yoalhfal 
**^Kk;  while,  H  in  other*  of  hi*  early  work*,  we  iIh)  find  in  the  penonage*  the  rudiment*  of  characlera,  ilightly 
sketched,  to  which  be  afterward*  rvtnmed,  and,  without  repeating  himaelf,  preiented  them  again,  in  ■  i-aried  and 
*ttoni  iDdiridualized  lud  hnng  form.  Thnj,  Biron  contain*  within  bim  the  genu  both  of  Benedick  and  of  Jaqne* ; 
*>f  Um  one  in  hi*  coUoqnial  and  mocking  mood,  and  of  the  other  b  hi*  grayer  moralidei.  Boadine  i*  (in  Cole- 
ridge'* pbraae)  "  the  pre-exiitent  alale  of  Beatrice ;"  tbongb  ihe  ii  ■*  yet  a  Beatrice  of  the  imagination,  drawn  from 
Ihxika  or  report,  latber  than  one  painted  Erom  &miliar  acqaaiDtance. 

Both  Ibe  cbaracten  and  the  dialogue  are  mcb  ai  youthful  talent  might  well  invent,  witbont  much  knowledge 
of  ival  life,  and  would  indeed  be  likely  lo  invent,  before  the  experience  and  obaervation  of  varied  aociely.  The 
eiMDedy  pieaent*  a  pictoi*,  not  of  the  true  every -day  life  of  tbe  great  or  the  heantilhl,  but  exhibit*  group*  of  mch 
hriniamt  peiaonagea  a*  they  mi^  be  auppoied  to  appear  in  the  artiftcial  eonveraation,  the  elaborate  and  contimial 
*Soit  to  Muptiae  or  daizle  by  wit  or  elegance,  which  m*  tbe  prevailing  taita  of  the  age,  in  it*  literature,  it* 
poetiy,  and  even  it*  pulpit;  and  in  which  the  noble*  and  benatie*  of  (he  day  were  Bccn*lomed  to  array  tbemielvea 
fcr  exhibitioii,  a*  in  Ihriralala  attire,  foroccaiiona  ofdiaplay.  All  thia,  when  the  leading  idea  wmionce  caught,  waa 
<tu(a  within  tbe  teach  of  tbe  yoimg  Poet  to  imitate  oranrpaa*,  with  little  or  no  peraonal  knowledge  of  ari*tocratio— 
<(  what  would  now  be  termed  bibiooable— lociety.  Engliab  liiaratura,  a  century  later,  afforded  ■  striking  example 
d(  ifae  ancceii  of  a  very  yoong  anlhor  in  canying  to  it*  perfection  a  aimilar  aSitclation  of  artificial  wit,  and  itudied 
Mnenational  brilliancy — I  mean  Cougreve,  whoie  oomedie*,  tbe  admitatioo  of  their  own  age,  for  their  fertili^ 
of  biitaMically  gay  dialogue,  bright  conceit*,  and  witty  repartee*,  a>«  (till  read  for  their  abundance  of  lively  imagery 
and  pl^  of  language,  the  "  reciprocation  of  conceit*  *nd  tbe  claih  of  will," — althongh  tbe  peraonage*  of  hi*  acene, 
and  all  (hat  they  do  and  think,  an  wholly  remote  from  the  truth,  the  foeling,  ind  ihe  manner*  of  real  life.  Theae 
ptodoction*,  ao  remarkable  in  their  way,  were  written  before  Coogieve'i  tweoly-fifUi  year;  and  hi*  fint  aikd  most 
brilliant  comedy  (die  "  Old  Bachelor")  na*  acted  when  be  waa  yet  a  minor.  Hi*  (alenl.  thn*  early  ripe,  did  not 
aiWwwd*  expand  or  refitw  itaelf  into  the  nobler  power  of  teaching  1'  the  morala  of  the  heart,"  nor  even  into  tbe 
delightfol  gift  of  embodying  the  pasaing  scene*  of  real  life  in  graphic  and  darable  ^torei.  But  hi*  writing* 
adSird  a  memorable  proof  how  soon  the  graces  and  brilUaot  effect*  of  mere  intellect  can  be  acquired,  while  tboae 
«rorkj  of  genin*  which  require  ihe  co-operation  and  the  knowledge  of  man's  moral  natore,  are  of  alower  and  later 


Thi*  comedy,  then,  msrks  the  transitiou  of  8hske«peere's  mind  throogb  tbe  Congreve  chara 
dialogue ;  that  of  lively  and  arlifici^  brillioDcy — a  region  in  which  he  did  not  long  loiter — 
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These  remarks  applj  to  the  general  contexture  of  the  comedy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dialogue.  Bat  it  nuMt 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  whole  is  not  the  work  of  a  mere  boy.  It  had  been  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth, 
according  to  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1598,  **  this  last  Christmas/'  and,  as  it  then  shortly  after  appeand 
"  newly  corrected  and  augmented/'  it  is  probable  that  the  author  had  followed  the  fashion  of  his  times,  wfaea 
(according  to  Mr.  Collier)  **  it  was  common  for  dramatbts  to  revise  and  improve  their  plays,  when  they  were 
selected  for  exhibition  at  court.'*  It  does  not  imply  any  great  presumption  of  criticism,  or  demand  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  discrimination,  to  separate  many  of  these  acknowledged  additions  from  the  lighter  and  less  valuable  mate- 
rials in  which  they  are  inserted.  Rosaline's  character  of  Biron,  in  the  second  act,  and  her  dialogue  with  him  at  the 
winding  up  of  the  drama,  and  Biron's  speeches  in  the  first  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  are  among  the  passagei 
which  appropriate  themselves  at  once  to  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Drxam,  or  the 
Mkrchakt  or  Vknick,  not  less  in  the  mood  of  thought  than  in  the  peculiar  poetic  style  and  melody. 

The  story  itself  is  but  slight,  the  incidents  few,  and  the  higher  characters,  though  varied,  are  but  aketchSj 
drawn — at  least,  taking  the  author's  own  maturer  style  of  execution  in  that  way  as  the  standard.  There  wsi, 
therefore,  no  very  great  effort  of  original  invention  in  either  respect ;  but  whatever  there  is,  either  of  plot  or 
character,  belongs  to  the  author  alone ;  for  the  diligence  of  the  critics  and  antiquarians,  (Stevens,  Skottowe,  Collier, 
etc.,)  who  have  been  most  successful  in  tracing  out  the  rough  materials  of  romance,  tradition,  or  hutory  used  bj 
Shakespeare  for  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  have  entirely  failed  in  discovering  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  any 
older  author,  native  or  foreign,  to  which  he  could  have  been  indebted  on  this  occasion.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark 
that  Shakespeare,  in  his  earlier  works,  bestowed  more  of  the  labour  of  invention  upon  his  plot  and  incidents  than 
be  generally  did  afterwardsy  when  he  usually  selected  known  personages,  to  whom  and  to  the  outline  of  whose 
itory,  the  popular  mind  was  already  somewhat  familiar,— thus,  probably  quite  unconsciously,  adopting  from  his  own 
experience  the  usage  of  the  great  Greek  dramatists.  It  may  be  that  the  impress  of  reality,  which  the  circumstance 
of  familiar  names  and  events  lends  to  the  drama,  more  than  compensated  for  any  pleasure  that  mere  novelty  of 
incident  could  give  either  to  the  author  or  his  audience.  But,  in  his  characters  of  broad  humour,  Shakespeare  is 
here,  as  he  always  is,  original  and  inventive.  Although  the  Pedant  and  the  Braggart  are  characters  familiar  to  the 
old  Italian  stage,  yet  if  the  dramatist  derived  the  general  notion  of  such  personages,  as  fitted  for  stage-effect,  fifom 
any  Italian  source,  (for  the  presumption  is  but  remote,)  still  he  assuredly  painted  them  and  their  affectationa  finom  tlie 
life ;  these  being  chaiacten,  as  Coleridge  justly  observes,  which  "  a  country  town  and  a  schoolboy*s  observation 
might  supply." 

All  the  personages  of  broader  hcOnour,  in  spite  of  their  extravagances  and  droll  absurdities,  have  still  an  air  of 
truth,  a  solidity  of  effect,  which  at  once  indicates  that,  however  heightened  and  exaggerated,  still  they  came  upon 
the  stage  fixmi  the  real  world,  and  not  from  the  author's  fancy ;  and  this  solidity  and  reality  tend  to  give  a  more 
unreal  and  shadowy  tone  to  the  other  and  more  courtly  and  poetic  personages  of  the  comedy.  Such  a  remark 
can  apply  only  to  Shakespeare's  very  eariy  dramatic  works.  The  other  comic  creations  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
Poet's  career^— Launcelot  Gobbo,  or  Fabtafi*—- do  not  command  the  temporary  illusion  of  the  stage  more  than  the 
nobler  personages  with  whom  they  are  contrasted.    Juliet  is  as  true  and  real  as  her  Nurse. 

The  play  in  the  folio  of  1623  appears  to  have  been  printed  from  the  first  quarto,  as  it  retains  several  errore  of  the 
press,  which  could  not  have  found  their  way  into  a  different  manuscript  There  are,  however,  some  few  variations ; 
and  the  collation  of  the  two  copies,  with  the  aid  of  the  metre  and  rhyme,  enable  the  editors  to  agree  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory text 

PERIOD  OF  THE  ACTION,  MANNERS,  AND  COSTUME. 

'*  There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  any  portion  of  the  action  of  this  comedy.  There  was  no  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Navarre.  We  have  no  evidence  of  a  difference  between  France  and  Navarre,  as  to  possessions  in  Aquitain. 
We  may  place,  therefore,  the  period  of  the  action  as  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  manners  are  those  of  Shake- 
speare's own  time.  The  more  remarkable  of  the  customs  which  are  alluded  to  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 
Cesare  Vecellio,  at  the  end  of  his  third  book,  (edit  1598,)  presents  us  with  the  general  costume  of  Navarre  at 
this  period.  The  women  appear  to  have  worn  a  sort  of  clog,  or  patten,  something  like  the  Venetian  chioppine ; 
and  we  are  told  in  the  text  that  some  dressed  in  imitation  of  the  French,  some  in  the  style  of  the  Spaniaida ;  while 
others  blended  the  fashions  of  both  those  nations.  The  well-known  costume  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Philip  II.  may 
furnish  authority  for  the  dress  of  the  King  and  nobles  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  lords  attending  on  the  Princess  of 
France,  who  may  herself  be  attired  after  the  fashion  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
and  first  wife  of  his  successor,  the  King  of  Navarre.     (  Vide  Montfaucon,  '  Monarchie  Fran9aise.')  " — Knioht. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT  AND  CHARACTERS. 

I  have  above  expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  the  plot  of  this  comedy  and  its  characters  are  wholly  of  the  young 
Poet's  own  creation,  with  no  other  aid  to  his  invention  than  that  furnished  by  the  general  literature  of  his  age  and 
country,  and,  as  to  the  comic  personages,  by  such  laughable  individual  peculiarities  as  fell  within  his  acute  though  as 
yet  limited  observation  of  life  and  mannen.  In  this  opinion  we  have  the  concurrence  of  those  higher  critics,  who, 
like  Coleridge,  argued  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  comedy,  with  others  of  a  humble  rank,  who,  like  Skot- 
towe, have  devoted  themselves  to  seeking  out  every  fragment  of  old  romance  or  legend  which  Shakespeare  might 
possibly  have  read  and  been  indebted  to  for  even  the  most  ordinary  incidents  used  in  his  dramas.  Skottowe 
honestly,  though  a  little  reluctantly,  confesses  that  here  hb  "  occupation  is  gone ;"  and  says  that ''  Lovx's  Labour's 
Lost  is  one  of  the  very  few  plays  of  its  author,  that  are  not  ascertained  to  have  been  founded  on  some  preyioasly 
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;  wvifc.  IH  inddsaU,  bowerer,  an  lo  mnple,  md  in  Rich-enlira  coofbimirr  with  the  chiralrio  tad  nman- 
ing  of  the  aiMenth  iMntarj,  that  HtBj  woold  iiitlily  praaent  themielTM  to  my  mind  imboed  with  the 
ible  titHmtoreof  thedey."  Stereiw,  uid  one  or  two  olbetB,  ere  not  to  rewly  to  reliaqoiih  the  kleac^ioiiM 
•  originil.  Mr.  Collier  hu  Muted  the  (abitaiicti  of  their  coajectorai,  od  the  probsbility  of  which  the  reader 
Ige  for  himielf.  After  Mating  Coleridge's  convictioti  that  "the  ialanul  eTidence  wu  indiapubtble  that 
I  OH  of  Shaketpeare'*  eailieit  dimm,"  and  that  the  characten  were  nich  ■■  he  might  have  impenouated 
I  own  mind  and  acbaolboj  obaerration,  Mr.  Collier  addj : — 

I  onlj  objectian  lo  thii  theory  ii,  that  at  the  time  Lote'i  Liaooa'a  LoiT  wai  oompoeed,  the  aathor  Menw 
bsen  acquainlBd  in  lomfl  degree  with  the  nature  of  the  Italian  comic  performancei ;  but  Ihia  acquaintance 
It  have  acqnirad  compantiTely  early  in  life.  The  chancter  of  Armado  ii  that  of  a  Spanish  braggart,  rery 
ich  a  pemnage  a*  waa  oommon  on  Ibe  Italian  *tage,  and  fignna  in  '  Ql'  Inganuati,'  (which,  >a  the  Ber. 
Himler  was  the  fint  to  piunt  oat,  Bhakeepaaiv  aaw  befon  he  wrote  hit  TwtLrrB  Nioht,)  under  the  name 
D.  In  the  Mme  comedy  we  have  M.  Piero  Pedante,  a  not  unoHial  character  in  pieces  of  thai  deacriptkKi. 
oca  ia  repeatedly  called  the  'Pedant'  in  the  old  copies  of  Lote's  Liiaoun'i  Lost,  while  Armado  is  more 
tly  introduced  as  the  '  Bimggart'  than  by  his  name.  Stevens,  after  atating  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
ij  novel  from  which  this  comedy  had  been  derived,  adds  that '  the  story  hsa  most  of  the  features  of  an  an- 
mance ;'  but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  ShaketpeaiB  fband  same  corresponding  incidents  in  an  Italian 
However,  after  a  long  search,  I  hare  not  met  with  any  each  prodnclion ;  althou^,  if  used  by  SfaolieapeaTa, 
likely  came  into  England  in  a  printed  form." 


Scriri  r.— NaTWTB.    A  Park,  mth  a  Paiaet  w  it. 


Kmg.  Let  fame,  tlitt  ill  hool  ifier  in  their  livM, 
Lire  regiMer'd  npoo  onr  i>raxen  IoidIm, 
And  (ben  frwet  vm  in  the  diifrace  of  death; 
Vhen,  apite  of  comMraiit  deronrin);  time, 
Th'  ertdeaTonr  of  this  preaeni  breath  may  bay 
That  hoooar.  which  shall  bate  hia  acytbe'a  keen 

edge. 
And  m^e  n«  hdia  of  all  eterni^. 
Therefore,  brave  coDqneron! — for  so  you  are. 
That  war  againal  jour  own  alfeciiona. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  dewre*,- 
Oar  late  edict  aball  atrongly  aland  in  force. 
NaTarre  ihall  be  the  woi^er  of  the  world  i 
Oar  court  ahall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  conlem^iiTe  io  living  art. 
Von  three,  Biron,  Dnmawe,  and  LoogiTille, 
Hare  awaro  for  three  yeara'  term  to  iWe  with  me. 
My  felknr-achotan,  and  to  keep  those  itatnteSt 


That  are  recorded  in  tfaia  schedule  here: 

Yonr  oaths  are  past,  and  now  anbscribe  your  namei. 

That  his  own  hand  may  strike  bis  honour  down. 

That  Tiolalea  the  smallest  braoch  herein. 

If  yon  are  arm'd  (o  do,  as  awom  to  do, 

Subscribe  to  yonr  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too. 

Long.  I  am  resolv'd ;  'tis  but  a  tbreo  years'  fast. 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Pat  paunches  hnTe  lean  pates;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wiia. 

Dum.  My  lo»ing  lord,  Dumaine  is  mortified. 
The  i^Bser  manner  of  these  world's  delighta 
He  thmws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves: 
To  loTe.  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die, 
With  all  these  \ninf.  In  philosophy, 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  ifaeir  protestation  over; 
So  mnch,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn. 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term. 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there: 
And,  one  day  Id  a  week  to  touch  no  food. 
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And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside, 
The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 
And  not  to  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day, 
When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night, 
And  make  a  dark  night,  too,  of  half  the  day. 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there. 
O !  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep, 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep. 

King.  Your  oath  is  passed  to  pass  away  from  these. 

Biron,  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please. 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace, 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years*  space. 

Long,  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest. 

Biron.  By  yea,  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. 
What  is  th&iend  of  study,  let  me  know? 

King,  Why,  that  to  know  which  'blse  we  should 
not  know. 

Btron..  Things  hid  and  barr*d,  you  mean,  from 
common  sense? 

King,  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Biron,  Come  on,  then:  I  will  swear  to  study 
so. 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know ; 
As  thus, — ^to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine. 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid ; 
Or,  haring  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath. 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know. 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King,  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite. 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

Biron.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most 
vain. 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  p^n : 
As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile. 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies. 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed. 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks: 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights. 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

King.  How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  against 
reading! 

Dum,  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding! 

Long.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the 
weeding. 

Biron.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are 
a  breeding. 

Dum.  How  follows  that? 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum.  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron.  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King,  Biron  is  like  aif  envious  sneaping  frost. 
That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring. 
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Biron.  Well,  say  I  am :  why  should  proud  som- 
mer  boast, 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late. 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate. 

King.  Well,  sit  you  out:    go  home,  Biroo: 
adieu! 

Biron.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you : 
And,  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more. 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say. 
Yet  confident  I'll  keep  what  I  have  swore. 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  daj. 
Give  me  the  paper :  let  me  read  the  same ; 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I'll  write  my  name. 

King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from 
shame ! 

Biron.  [Reads.]  Item,  **That  no  woman  shall 
come  within  a  mile  of  my  court."— ^Hath  this  been 
proclaim'd? 

Long.  Four  days  ago. 

Biron.  Let's  see  the  penalty.  [Read*.]  **0n 
pain  of  losing  her  tongue." — Who  devis'd  this 
penalty  ? 

Long.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why? 

Lung.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread 
penalty. 

Biron.  A  dangerous  law  agamst  gentility ! 

[Reads.]  Item,  **If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with 
a  woman  within  the  term  of  throe  years,  he  shall 
endure  such  public  sh<ime  as  the  rest  of  the  court 
can  possibly  devise."— 
This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 

For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The   French   king's   daughter  with  yourself  to 
speak, — 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father: 
Therefore,  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  hither. 

King.  What  say  you,  lords?  why,  this  was  quite 
forgot. 

Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot : 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should ; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost. 

King.  We  must  of  force  dispense  with   thi^ 
decree : 
She  must  lie  hero  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Throe  thousand  times  Within  this  throe  years 
space ; 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bora ; 

Not  by  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, ' 
I  am  forawom  on  mere  necessity.— 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name ; 

[Subscribes' 

And  he,  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree. 
Stands  in  attainder  of  etera^l  shame. 

Suggestions  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted? 
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th  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain ; 

0  ia  all  the  world'*  new  mhion  pUnied, 
It  haih  I  nuat  of  phraaei  In  his  brain  i 
Khom  the  mntic  of  his  ova  vaiD  tongne 
ii  raviah  lilie  enchanting  taarniooy; 

1  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wmng 
re  chose  as  umpire  of  ibdr  matin; : 
;htkl  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight, 

■  interim  to  oar  sladiea,  shall  relate 
h-bom  wprdi  the  worth  of  roaoj  a  knight 
'm  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
yoa  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I, 

protest,  I  loTe  to  hear  him  lie, 

will  ose  him  for  taj  minstreUj. 
M.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
1  of  (ire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 
ig.  Costard,  •he  swain,  and  he  shall  be  onr 

spoit; 

o  to  stndj,  three  years  is  but  short. 
SiUcr  Ddli.,  viA  a  Utter,  and  Costakd. 
U.   Which  is  the  duke's  own  person! 
M.  Tbie,  fellow.     What  would' st  ? 
'i.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I 
•  grace's  tharborough:  bnt  I  would  see  his 
lerson  in  flesh  and  blood. 
on.  This  is  he. 

'i.    SIgaior    Arm — Arm— com  mend*    you. 
'•  nllaioy  abroad;   this  letter  will  lell  you 

t.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching 

1^.  A  letter  from  the  mngnificent  Armado. 
m.  How  low  tavnt  the  matter,  1  hope  in 
)r  high  words. 
g,  A  high  hope  for  a  low  having:  Ood  grant 

OH.  To  hear,  or  forbear  hearingT 

tg.  To  bear  meekly,  ht,  and  to  laugh  mode- 

;  or  to  forbear  both. 


Biron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  gire  ns 
cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Oott.  The  matter  is  to  roe,  sir,  as  concetning 
Jaquenetta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  wts  taken  with 
the  manner. 

Aron.  In  what  manner  T 

CotU  In  manner  and  form  foDowing,  sir;  all 
those  three:  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  tpMtut 
house,  sitting  with  her  apon  ihe  farm,  and  taken 
following  her  into  the  park;  which,  put  together, 
~~  and  form  following.    Now,  sir,  for 


the  n 


er,  it  is  the  n 


;  for  the  form, — in  some  form. 

Biroit.  For  the  following,  sirt 

Coil.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction;  and 
Ood  defend  the  right! 

Ki»g.  Will  yon  hear  this  letter  with  attention? 

Biron.  Aa  we  would  bear  an  oracle. 

Cbsf.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  lo  hearken 
after  the  flesh.     ' 

IRag.  [Rtadt.'\  ■■OreatdeputT.thewelkio'sTice* 
gerent,  and  tole  domtnator  of  Naratre,  my  soul's 
earth's  God,  and  body's  fostering  patron, — *' 

Cott.  Nota  word. of  Costard  yeL 

Ain^.  "  So  it  is. — " 

Co*l.  It  may  be  ao ;  but  if  he  ny  it  ii  so,  he  ii^ 
in  telling  true,  but  so, —  . 

King.  Peace! 

Co*l.  — be  to  me,  and  ereiy  man  that  dsrea  not 
fight. 

King.  No  w6rds. 

Cait.  —of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  yon. 

King.  "So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable -coloured 
melancholy,  I  did  commend  the  black- oppressing 
humour  to  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  th« 
health-giring  air;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook 
myself  lo  walk.  The  time  when  1  About  the  uxlb 
bMir ;  when  beasts  most  giaee,  birds  best  peck,  and 
men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called 
supper.  So  much  lor  the  time  when.  Now  for 
the  ground  which ;  which,  I  mean,  I  walked  upon : 
it  is  ycleped  thy  park.    Then  for  the  place  where; 
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where,  I  raean,  I  cBd  encounter  that  obscene  and 
most  preposterous  erent,  that  draweth  from  my 
snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which  here 
thou  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest.  But 
to  the  place,  where : — it  standeth  north-north-east 
and  by  east  from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious- 
knotted  garden:  there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited 
swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth," 

Cost.  Me. 

King.  **  — that  unlettered  small-knowing  toul," 

Cost,  Me. 

King.  ♦* — that  shallow  vassal," 

Cost.  Still  me. 

King.  ** — which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard," 

Cost.  O!  me. 

King.  ** — sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy 
established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon, 
with^with,— O !  with — ^but  with  this  I  passion  to 
say  wherewith." 

CosL  With  a  wench. 

King.  ** — ^with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Ere, 
a  female ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a 
woman.  Him  I  (as  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks 
me  on)  have  sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the  meed  of 
punishment,  by  thy  sweet  grace*s  officer,  Antony 
Dull,  a  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and 
estimation." 

Dull.  Me,  an't  shall  please  you:  I  am  Antony 
Dull. 

King.  **For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel 
called,)  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid 
swain,  I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury;  and 
shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to 
trial.  Thine,  in  all  complements  of  devoted  and 
heart-bunung  heat  of  duty, 

**  Don  Adriano  de  Arm  ado." 

Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but 
the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst. — But,  surah, 
what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Qat.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but 
little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  Imprisonment 
to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir:  I  was  taken 
with  a  damsel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damsel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damsel  neither,  sir:  she  was 
a  virgin. 

IG.ng.  It  is  so  varied,  too,  for  it  was  proclaimed 
virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity :  I  was  taken 
with  a  maid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sur. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence :  you 
shall  fast  a  week  witn  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and 
porridge. 

King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper.^ 
My  lora  Biron,  see  him  deliver'd  o'er: 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 

Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 
[Exeunt  King,  Longaville,  ana  Dumaine. 

Biron.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat. 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scom.^ 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  troth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  I 
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was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  true 
girl ;  and,  therefore,  welcome  the  sour  cup  of  pros- 
perity !  Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again,  and  till 
then,  set  thee  down,  sorrow !  [ExtwiU* 

Scene  II. — ^Armado's  House  in  the  Park, 

Enter  Armado  and  Moth,  hi»  Page. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why  ?  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same 
thing,  dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no ;  O  lord !  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melao- 
choly,  my  tender  juvenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working, 
my  tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal  ?  why  tender  juvenal? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruest 
epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we 
may  nominate  tender. 

idoth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title 
to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  yon,  sir?  I  pretty,  and  my 
saying  apt ;  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  ? 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little.  Wherefore 
apt? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  vrill  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm.  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious  ? 

MoOi.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  answers.  Thou 
heatest  my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  [Aside."^  He  speaks  the  mere  contraiy: 
crosses  love  not  him  ? 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with 
the  duke. 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Moih.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told? 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning:  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of 
a  tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Arm.  I  confess  both :  they  are  both  the  varnish 
of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much 
the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study  ? 
Now,  here  is  three  studied  ere  you'll  thrice  wink ; 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three, 
and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse 
will  tell  you. 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  [Aside.']  To  prove  you  a  cypher. 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love ;  and, 
as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with 
a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against  the  hu- 
mour of  afl^ection  would  deliver  me  from  the  repro- 
bate thought  of  it,  I  would  take  desire  prisoner,  and 
ransom  lum  to  any  French  courtier  for  a  new  de- 


ACT  I. 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


SCENE  II. 


fwd  courtesy.  1  think  scorn  to  sigh :  methinlKs,  I 
ihoold  oat^swesr  Capid.  Comfort  me,  boy.  What 
great  men  have  been  in  love  ? 

Molh,  Hercales,  master. 

Arm*  Most  sweet  Hercales !— More  authority, 
dear  boy,  name  more ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them 
be  men  of  good  repute  anid  carriage. 

Bioth.  Samson,  master :  he  was  a  man  of  good 
carriage,  great  earriage ;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates 
OB  his  back,  like  a  porter,  and  he  was  in  love. 

Arm,  O  well-knit  Samson !  strong-jointed  Sam- 
MD !  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou 
didst  roe  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love  too.  Who 
was  Samson's  love,  my  dear  Moth? 

Bioik*  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moik.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two,  or 
one  of  the  four. 

Anm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion. 

Math.  Of  the  sea- water  green,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Mbih.  As  I  have  read,  sir ;  and  the  best  of  them 
too. . 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers ;  but 
to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks,  Samson  had 
•mall  reason  for  it.  He,  surely,  affected  her  for  her 
wit. 

Moih.  It  was  so,  sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and 
red. 

Moih.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  mask- 
ed under  such  colours. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

M(M.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue, 
assist  me!^ 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty, 
and  pathetical! 

Mo^  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red. 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale-white  shown : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame. 

By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same. 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of 
white  and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and 
the  Beegar  ? 

Moih.  The  worid  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad 
some  three  ages  since,  but,  I  thiiik,  now  *tis  not  to 
be  found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for 
the  writing,  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er, 
that  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 
precedent.  Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  giri,  that  I 
took  in  the  park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard :  she 
deserves  well. 

Moih.  [Ande.]  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better 
love  than  my  master. 

Arm.  Sing,  boy :  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moih.  And  that's  great  marvel,  k>ving  a  light 
wench. 

Arm.  I  say,  sing. 


Moih.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 

Enter  Dijll,  Costard,  and  Jaquenetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep 
Costard  safe  ;  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight, 
nor  no  penance :  but  a'  must  fiist  three  days  a  week. 
For  this  damsel,  I  roust  keep  her  at  the  park ;  she 
is  allowed  for  the  day-woman.     Fare  you  well. 

Arm,  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushmg. — Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  fiMse? 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

J}iU.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away. 

i Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaquenetta. 
lou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences,  ere 
thou  be  pardoned. 

Oott.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do 
it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  yoiC  than  your  fellows, 
for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain :  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave :  away ! 

Coit.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir :  I  will  fast, 
being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir;  that  were  fast  and  loose;  thou 
shalt  to  prison. 

Cott.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see— 

Moih.  What  shall  some  see? 

Coit.  Nay  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they 
look  upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent 
in  their  words ;  and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing : 
I  thank  Ood  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man, 
and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet. 

[Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard. 

Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  ia  base, 
where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot, 
which  b  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn, 
(which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood,)  if  I  love ; 
and  how  can  that  be  true  love,  which  is  falsely 
attempted?  Love  is  a  familiar;  love  is  a  devil: 
there  is  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Yet  was  Samson  so 
tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength :  yet  was 
Solomon  so  seduced,  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit. 
Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club, 
and  therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier. 
The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn ; 
the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards 
not :  his  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy,  but  his  glory 
is,  to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour !  rust,  rapier !  be 
still,  drum !  for  your  manager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he 
loveth.  Assiat  me  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme, 
for,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  sonnets.  Devise  wit, 
write  pen,  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio. 

[ExU. 


and  TinU  at  a  dittance. 


Baytt'  Now,  niadaiii,  nunmon  up  jout  deaiest 

Consider  whom  the  king  your  father  Beodi, 
To  wfaotn  he  Mnds,  and  what's  his  embastj; 
Yoarself,  held  precious  in  the  world'a  esteem. 
To  parley  with  ihe  sole  ioberitor 
or  all  perfectiona  that  a  mno  may  owe, 
Malchleu  Nararre;  the  plea  of  DO  lew  weight 
Than  Aqnitaia,  a  dowt;  for  a  queen. 
fie  DOW  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace. 
As  nature  wa«  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  ah«  did  ttarre  the  general  world  betide. 
And  prodigallv  ga*e  them  all  to  you. 
Prin.  Qaoa  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but 

Needs  ooc  the  painted  flonriah  of  your  praise: 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  niter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  loQgnea. 
I  am  leu  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth. 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
Bot  now  to  task  the  ta«ker.-— Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  iguorant,  all-telling  fame 
Dolh  noise  abroad,  Nararre  hath  made  a  vow. 
Till  painful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years, 
No  womao  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to  us  seem'th  it  a  needful  course. 
Before  we  eater  his  forbidden  gates. 
To  know  his  pleaanre;  and  in  that  behalf. 
Bold  ofyour  worthinesa,  we  single  you 
A*  oar  best  moving  fair  solicitor- 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  ■eriout  boiineaa,  eranng  quick  despatch, 
Importunea  peraonal  conference  with  his  grace. 
HHte,  signify  so  much;  while  we  attend. 
Like  hnmble-visag'd  tnitors,  his  high  will. 

BcyeL  Prond  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 

[EiU. 

Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so. — 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords. 
That  are  vow-felkiws  with  this  virtuous  duke! 

I  Lord.  Longaville  ia  one. 

Prin.  Know  you  the  man  7 

Mar.  I  know  him,  madam:  at  a  marriage  feast. 
Between  lonl  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaquea  Falconbridge,  solemnized 
Id  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville. 
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A  man  of  sovereign  parts  fae  is  esteem'd ; 
Well  fitted  in  arts;  glorious  in  arms : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss. 
If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil, 
Is  a  sharp  wit  matcb'd  with  too  blunt  a  will; 
Whose  edge  haih  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  povi 
Prin,  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike:  ia'l 
Mar.  They  say  so  most  that  most  his  hum 

Prin.  Such  sbort-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as 
grow. 
Who  are  the  rest  t 
Kath.  The  young  Dumaine,  a  well-accompi 

Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  rirtue  lov'd: 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  il 
For  he  batb  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wtl. 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alencon's  once; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

jRof.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him;  but  a  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
Which  hia  fair  tongue  [conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished. 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin.  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  1 
That  eveiY  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  sucn  bedecking  ornaments  of  [Hraise! 

Lord.  Here  comes  BoyeL 

Re-enUr  Botet. 
Prin,  Now,  what  admittance,  I 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  yourfair  appro 
And  he,  and  his  competitors  in  oath. 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady. 
Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  1  have  lea 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field. 
Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court. 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  uopeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  [The  Ladie*  n 


^fUr  Kina,  Lohoavills,  Dunaikb,  Bmon,  and 
AlUtutaiOt. 
Bxg.  Fur  princcM,  welcome  to  the  court  of 
[  Nanrre. 

' '       "n.  Fair,  I  ine  yon  back  again;  and  welcome 
'  b)<e  not  yet :  ibo  mof  of  this  court  is  too  high  (o 
'"  Jovn,  and  welcome  to  the  wide  lielda  too  base 
<<>>>«  nioe. 
^g-  You  ataall  be  welcome,  madam,  to   mjr 

"it-  I  will  be  welcome  then.    Conduct  roe 

Ihrlher. 
^nj.  Hearme,  dear  lady:  1  have  sworo  ao  onih. 
yn.  Our  lady  help  my  lord !  he'll  be  rorswoni. 
^g.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  mj  will, 
^lii.  Whj,  will  •hall  break  it;  will,  and  Dothing 

cIk. 
^g.  Your  ladjahip  ii  igoorant  what  it  ii. 
^11.  Were  mj  lord  to,  hb  ignorance  were  wise, 
'^Mre  now  hU  kgowledge  muat  prove  ignonmce. 
l^-  jour  grace  hath  aworn  out  houae-keeping : 
T*  deadly  ain  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
Vrintobrvakit. 

"Ot  pardon  me.  I  am  too  andden-bold : 
^0  teach  a  teacher  ill  beaeeinetfa  me. 
'onchsafe  to  read  the  purpoae  of  my  coming, 
ud  mddenly  leaolTe  me  in  my  (iiii. 

[Oivet  ap<^er. 
King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  «nddenly  I  may. 
Prix.  You  will  the  aooner  thai  I  were  away, 
ForyoQ'U  prove  perjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 
Brnm.  Didnol  I  dance  with  you  iuBrabaot  onceT 
Sm.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  onceT 
Biron,  I  know  yon  did. 

Hot.  How  oeedlera  waa  it,  then. 

To  aak  the  qneation ! 

Biron.  You  must  not  be  ao  qnick. 

Am.  'Til  'loDg  of  yon,)  that  spur  me  with  sncb 

qneatiana. 
Biron.  Your  wit's  too  hot,  it  speeds  tiK>  fait, 
'twill  tire. 


Rot.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  tb 

Biron.  What  time  o'  day  ? 

Roi,  The  hoDT  thai  fools  should  a«l 

Biron.  Now  fair  befal  yonr  mask ! 

Rm.  Fair  fall  Ihe  face  it  coven! 

BhvH.  And  send  you  many  lovers! 

iff*.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Biron.   Nxy.  then  will  I  begone. 

King,  Madanii  your  father  here  doth  ii 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns; 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  lom. 
Disbursed  by  mj  father  in  his  wars. 
Bnt  say,  that  he,  or  we.  (as  neither  have,) 
Receiv'd  that  sum,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  rhousand  more ;  in  snieiy  of  the  which. 
One  part  of  Aqultain  is  bound  to  us. 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
If,  then,  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
Bnt  that  one  half  which  is  ucsaiistied. 
We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  friendship  with  hb  majealy. 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth, 
For  here  he  doth  demand  (o  have  repaid 
An  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  not  demands. 
On  payment  of  a  hundted  thousand  crowns, 
To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquilain ; 
Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal. 
And  hare  the  money  by  onr  father  lent. 
Than  Aquitain,  so  gelded  as  it  is. 
Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 
From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 
A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason  in  my  breast, 
And  go  well  salislied  to  France  again. 

Prtn.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong. 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King.  I  do  protest.  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And,  if  yon  prove  it,  I'll  repay  it  back. 
Or  vield  up  Aquitain. 

Prill.  We  arrest  your  word. 
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Boyei,  you  can  produce  acquiitaocei 
For  lucb  a  sum,  from  apecia]  officeni 
Of  Charles  hii  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  lo. 

Botfet.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  Dot 

Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound: 
To-morrow  you  sbatl  have  a  aigbt  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suflice  me :  at  which  intertiew. 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Mean  lime,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand. 
As  hoDOur,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness. 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  within  my  gates; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd. 
As  jou  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart, 
Though  HO  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  you  again. 

Prtn.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  1  thee  Id  every  place ! 

[Exeunt  Kina  and  hit  {rain. 

Biron.  Lady,  t  will  commend  you  to  mine  own 

heart- 
Ro).  Pray  yoH,  do  my  commendations;  I  would 
be  glad  lo  see  it. 

Birtm.  I  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Roi.  Is  the  fool  sick  ] 

Binm.  Sick  at  the  beait. 

Rot.  Alack !  let  it  blood. 

Binm.  Would  that  do  it  good  ? 

Rot.  My  physic  says,  ay. 

Biron.  Will  ynu  prick 't  with  your  eye  T 

Rot.  No  point,  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life! 

Boi.  And  yours  from  long  living! 

Biron.  I  cannot  sUy  thanks^iviog.       [Retiring. 

Dunt.  Sir,  I  pray,  you  a  word.     What  lady  is 

that  same  ? 
Boytt.  The  heir  of  Alencon,  Rosaline  her  name. 
Dum.  A  gallant  lady.     Monsieur,  fare  you  well. 
{Exit. 


Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word.     Wha 

the  white  T 
Boytl-  A  woman  sometime*,  an  yon  i 

the  light. 
Long.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light. 

tier  name. 
Boytt.  She  hath  but  one  for  beraelf: 

that,  were  a  shame. 
Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter 
Boyel.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 
Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard  1 
Boyet.  Good  sir.  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir ;  that  may  be. 

[£iif  Lo 
Biron.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap? 
Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 
Biron.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no? 
Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 
Biron.  O!  you  are  welcome,  sir.     Ad 
Boyel.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcoi 
[Erit  BiHOB.— todi. 
Mar.  That  last  isBiron,  the  menymai 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  A  nd  every  jest  h 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take 

Boyel.  I  was  as  willing  t«  grapple,  as 

Mar.  Two  hot  sheept,  marry ! 
Boyel.  And  wherefore 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feet 

Mar.  Vonsheep,  and  I  pasture:  shall 

the  jest  ? 
Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 
[Ofering 
Mar.  Not  so,  gi 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several 
Boyet.  Belonging  lo  whom! 
Jlfor.  To  my  fortun 
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1.  Good  wit*  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gentles, 

agree. 

■Til  war  of  iritt  were  much  belter  tued 

Tarre  and  his  book-men,  Tor  liere  'li»  abujed. 

H.  ir  mjr   obaemlioa,  (which  ver;  Kldom 

heart's  atill  rhelmic,  discltMed  with  ey ea, 
e  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 
1.  With  what  I 

U.  With  that  which  we  loven  entitle,  af- 
fected. ' 

I.  Your  reaaonT 
!(.  Wh;,  all  hia  beha*ionra  did  make  their 


with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expreesed: 
igne,  all  impatient  to  apeak  and  not  see, 
inibte  with  haste  in  his  eje-sight  lo  be; 
isei  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
I  only  looking  an  fairest  of  fair. 
light,  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  iu  his  eye, 
el*  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy; 


Who,  tend'ring  their  own  worth,  from  where  they 

were  glau'd, 
Did  point  you  lo  buy  them,  along  as  jou  pan'd. 
His  mce's  own  margin  did  quote  such  atnaEes, 
That  all  eyes  aaw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gases. 
I'll  gi*e  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his, 
An  you  give  him  for  my  SHke  but  one  loving  kiss. 
Priti.  Come  to  our  pavilion:  Boyet  is  dispos'd^ 
Boyel.  But  lo  speak  that  in  words,  which  fail  eye 
hath  disclos'd. 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye. 
By  addiM  a  tongue,  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Rot.  Thou  an  an  old  love-roonger,  and  speak'st 

skilfully. 
Mar,  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news 

of  him. 
Ro$.  Then  was  Venn*  like  her  mother,  for  her 

father  is  but  grim. 
Boyet.  Do  you  hear,  mj  mad  wenches? 


Mar. 
Boyet. 
Roi.  kj,  I 
BoytU 


No. 


What  then,  do  you  see! 

You  are  too  hard  for  me. 

[Ertunt. 


Scene  I. — Another  part  of  the  Same. 

EnUr  AsMAPO  and  Motb. 

Arm.  Warble,  child:  nuke  pusioDite  my  mom 

of  bearing. 

Moth.   Concolind^—  [Singing. 

Arm.  Sweet  air! — Qo,  tenderoessorjears:  take 

thb  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  faim 

reslinatelj  hither;  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to 


r  love  with  a 


my  It 

Miitk.  Master,  will  yan 
French  brawl  T 

Arm.  How  meanest  thou!  brawling  in  French! 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  maeier;  but  to  jig  off  a 
tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet, 
humour  it  wllb  turning  up  your  eye-lids;  aigh  a 
note,  and  sing  B  note;  sometime  through  the  throat, 
U  if  ygu  swallowed  love  with  singing  love ;  some- 
time through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuRed  up  love  by 
smelling  lore ;  with  your  hat  penthouse- like,  o'er 
the  shop  of  your  eyes;  with  your  arma  crossed  on 
your  thin  belly's  doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  apit;  or 
your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old 
painting;  and  keep  not  too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a 
•nip  and  away.  These  are  complements,  these  are 
humoun;  these  betray  nice  wenchea,  thai  would 
be  betrayed  wiiboul  these,  and  make  them  men  of 
note,  (do  you  note,  men  ?]  thai  most  are  affected  to 
these. 

Arm.  Howhast  thou  purchased  ihia  experience! 

Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Arm.  But  O,— but  O,— 

Molh.  —  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  lore  hobby-holse  ? 

Molh.  No,  master;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  coll, 
and  your  love,  perhaps,  a  backney.  But  have  you 
forgot  voir  love? 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Molh.  Negligent  student!  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Mo/h.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  thoae  three 
I  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  ihou  prove  ? 

Molh.  A  man,  if  I  live :  and  this,  by,  in,  and  with- 
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out,  upon  the  instant :  by  heart  you  love  her,  becanae 
vour  deart  cannot  come  by  her;  in  heart  yoti  km      I 
her,  because  yon r  heart  is  in  love  with  her;  and  out 
of  heart  yon  love  her,  being  out  of  heart  that  yov 
cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  1  am  all  these  three. 

Molh.  And  three  time*  as  much  more,  and  yet 
nothing  at  all. 

MoA.  Fetch  hither  the  swain :  he  must  carry  me 
a  letter. 

Molk.  A  message  well-  sympathised  :  a  horse  to 
be  ambassador  for  an  ass. 

Arm.  Ha,  ha  I  what  sayest  thou! 

Moth.  Many,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the 
horse,  for  be  is  very  slow-gaiied :  but  I  go. 

Arm.  The  way  is  but  short.     Away! 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 

Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious! 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow! 

Molh.  Minine,  honest  master;  or  rather,  maater, 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so  : 

Is  that  lead  alow  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun  f 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that's  he  i^ 
1  shoot  ihee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump  then,  and  I  flee. 

[EzU. 

Arm.  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of 
gnce ! 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin.  I  most  sigh  in  thy  (ace : 
ftlost  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  retum'd. 

Et-tifUr  Moth,  wilA  Costaui. 
MoA.  A  wonder,  master!  here's  a  Coatard  bto- 

Arm,  Some  enigma,  someriddle:  come, — thy  Tm- 
eov  ■ — begin. 

Coit.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  Penroy!  no  salve  in 
the  male,  sir :  O,  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain !  no 
I'enmy,  no  Venvoy :  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  pl.intain. 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou   enforceat    bughter;  thy 
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•illj  thought,  mj  spleen ;  the  heanng  of  mj  longs 
provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling.  O,  pardon  me, 
mjr  stars !  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  sal?e  for 
Ventoy,  and  the  word  V envoy  for  a  sal?e  ? 

Moth,  Do  the  wise  men  think  them  other?  is  not 
t*emjoy  a  salve  ? 
Arm*  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue,  or  discourse, 
to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  example  it : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There's  the  moral :  now  the  Venvoy. 
Moth.  I  will  add  the  Venvoy.  Say  the  moral  again. 
Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Ijioih*  Until  the  soose  came  out  of  door. 

And  stay'a  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow 
^nth  my  V envoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Arm.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Moth.  A  good  reniwy,  ending  in  the  goose.  Would 
yon  desire  more  ? 
CotL  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose, 
that's  flat. — 
Sir,  your  pennjrworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat.— 
To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose. 
Let  me  see,  a  fat  V envoy ;  ay,  that's  a  fat  goose. 
Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither.     How  did  this 

argument  begin  ? 
Moth.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in  a 
shin. 
Then  call'd  yon  for  the  Venvoy. 

CoU.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain :  thus  came  your 
argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  V envoy ^  the  goose  that  you  bought. 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Arm.  But  tell  me ;  how  was  there  a  Costard  bn>* 
ken  in  a  shin  ? 

IdbQi.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 
Co$t.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Mpth :  I  will 
speak  that  Venvoy. 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 
Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 
Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 
Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 
CoiL  O!  many  me  to  one  Frances?— I  smell 
some  Venvoy^  some  goose,  in  this. 

Ann.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee 
at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person :  thou  wert  im- 
mured, restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

C09L  True,  true;  and  now  you  will  be  my  pur- 
gation, and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.    I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set   diee  from 

durance ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing 

but  this :  bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid 

Jaqnenetta.     There  is  remuneration;  for  the  best 

ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents. 

Moth,  follow.  [Exit. 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  L—Signior  Costard,  adieu. 

Coit.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony 

Jew  !r-  [Exit  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remuneration ! 

O!  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings:  three 

fiirthings,  remuneration.—**  What's  the  price  of  this 

inkle  ?  a  penny :— No,  I'll  give  you  a  remuneration  :'* 

why,  it  carries  it«— Remuneration !— why,  it  is  a 


fairer  name  than  French  crown.    I  will  never  buy 
and  seU  out  of  this  word. 

Enter  Biron . 

Biron.  O,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceedingly 
well  met. 

Cost.  Pnj  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon 
may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneratk>n  ? 

Biron.  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  half-penny  farthing. 

Biron.  O!  why  then,  three-farthing- worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship.    God  be  wi'  you. 

Biron.  O,  stay,  slave !  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave. 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

CotL,  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir  ? 

Biron.  O !  this  aOemoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir.     Fare  you  well. 

Biron.  O!  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
morning. 

Biron.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.    Hark, 
slave. 
It  is  but  this:— - 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park. 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 

name. 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her :  ask  for  her. 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.     There's  thy  guerdon :  go. 

[Otves  kim  money. 

Cost.  Ouerdon.--0 !  sweet  guerdon !  better  than 
remuneration;  eleven-pence  farthing  better.  Most 
sweet  guerdon !— I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print.— Guerdon 
—remuneration !  [Exit. 

Biron.  O!— And  I,  forsooth,  in  love  I  I,  that  have 
been  love's  whip ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 
This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy ; 
This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents. 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  cod-pieces, 
Sole  imperitor,  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors,  (O  my  little  heart !) 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field. 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop! 
What?     I  love!  I  sue!   I  seek  a  wife! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame, 
And  never  going  aright ;  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right? 
Nay,  to  be  peijur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow. 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  fiice  for  eyes ; 
At,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed. 
Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her!  to  watch  for  her! 
To  pray  for  her!  Go  to;  it  is  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan ; 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.  [Exit 
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Scsnc  I. — Amtber  part  of  the  Same. 

Eater  Ae  pKiitcua,  Ro!iAi.iNe,  Mama,  Katba- 
RiRE,  BoTET,  Lardi,  Attendanlt,  and  a  Forttler. 
Prin.  Was  tb&t  the  king,  that  spurr'd  bU  horse 

Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  ItiU  I 

Bayel.  I  know  not ;  but,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 
Prin.  Wlioe'er  a'  was,  a'  show'd  a  mouDtiog 

WeU,  lonls,  to-daj  we  aliall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France.— 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  ia  the  bush. 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  rnurderer  in? 

For.  Hereby,  npoo  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairesr  slurat. 

Prin.  1  ihank  my  Iteauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st  the  fairest  shoot. 

For.  Panion  me,  madam,  for  1  meant  not  so. 

Prin.  What,  what?   first  praise  me,  and  again 


say,  r 


Not  fair  ?  alack  for 


O,  sbort^Uv'd  prid* 

For.  Yes,  '""'^■"'i  lair. 

Prin.  Nay,  never  p^t  me  now ; 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  gloss,  take  this  Ibr  teUine  true. 

[  Oiving  him  money. 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  (air  is  that  which  y«Q  in- 

Pm.  See,  see!   my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by 

O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  1 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise. — 

But  come,  the  Iraw:^ — now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 

And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 

Thus  will  I  save  ray  credit  in  the  shoot : 

Not  wounding,  pily  would  not  let  me  do't ; 

If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 

That  more  for  pruse  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 

And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes : 

Qkjry  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes. 

When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part. 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart ; 

As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 

The  poor  deer'i  bkiod,  that  my  neart  means  no 

ill. 
Boytt.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sore' 

reignty 
Only  for  praise*  sake,  when  they  sUive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lorda  ? 


'Prin.  Only  for  prwse ;  and  prwse  we  may  tSoA 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord.  ■ 

Enter  CosTAim. 

Prin.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Coit.  Ood-dig-you-den  all.     Pray  you,  wtikb  t> 
the  head  lady  ? 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  ieHaw,  by  the  ml 
that  have  no  heads. 

Co$t.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest! 

Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 

Coll.   The  thickest  and   the  tallest?    it   is  m: 
truth  is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wil, 
One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  Bhonid  b« 

fit. 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman  ?  you  are  the  thicktsi 

Prin.  What's  your  will,  sir?  what's  yonrwill? 

Cott.  I  have  a  letter,  £rom  monsiear  Biron  to  oik 
lady  Rosahne. 

Pri3t.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter !  he'a  a  good  fridid 
of  mine. 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can  carve  t 
Break  up  this  capon.  I 

Boyet.  i  am  bound  to  serve. —  | 

This  letter  is  mistook ;  it  importeth  none  here : 
It  is  writ  to  Joquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  rar. 

Boytt.  [Read*.^  "By  heaven,  that  tliou  art  &ir, 
is  most  infallible:  true,  that  thou  an  beauteons; 
truth  iiself,  that  ihou  art  lovely.  More  fairer  thin 
fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself, 
have  commiseration  on  thy  heroica]  vassal !  The 
magDanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set 
eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  bdubitate  beggar 
Penelophon ;  and  he  it  was  that  mi^t  rightly  say, 
veni,  vtdi,  vid ;  which  to  anatomiEe  in  the  vulgar, 
(Q  base  and  obscure  vulgar!)  miitiiett,  he  came. 


he   ( 


overcame,  three.  Who  came?  the  king;  Why 
did  he  corae  T  to  see ;  Why  did  he  see  ?  to  over- 
come :  To  whom  came  he  ?  to  the  beggar ;  What 
saw  he  T  the  beggar ;  Whom  overcame  be  ?  the 
beggar.  The  conclusion  is  victory:  on  whose  ude? 
the  king's ;  the  captive  is  enriched :  on  whoae  side  ? 
the  beggar's.  The  cataatropbe  is  a  nnptkl :  od 
whose  side?  the  king's? — no,  on  both  in  one,  or 
one  in  both.    I  am  the  king,  fbr  so  stands  the  com- 
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hou  the  beggar,  for  so  witoesseth  thy 
Shall  I  command  thy  love?  I  may. 
force  thy  love  ?  I  could.  Shall  I  entreat 
I  will.  What  flhalt  thou  exchange  for 
is\  for  tittles?  titles;  for  thyself f  me. 
Bcting  thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy 
jres  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy 

ne,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 
**  Don  AoRiAif o  de  Armado. 

»st  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

St  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his 

live  fiill  his  princely  feet  before, 
le  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
30U  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  ? 
r  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den." 

Vliat  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited 

I  letter? 

e?  what  weather-cock?  did  you  ever  hear 

ter? 

I  am  much  deceivM,  but  I  remember  the 

le. 

else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it 

-while. 

This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps 

re  in  court. 

m,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 

ince  and  his  book-mates. 

Thou,  feDow,  a  word. 
)  thee  this  letter  ? 

I  told  you ;  my  lord. 
To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  ? 

From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 
Trom  which  lord,  to  which  lady  ? 
'rom  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine, 
of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 
Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. — Come, 
ds,  away. — 

eet,  put  up  this:  'twill  be  thine  another 
f,  [Exeunt  Priucess  and  train. 

Who  is  the  suitor  ?  who  b  the  suitor  ? 

Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 
Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 
It  off! 

My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns;  but  if  thou 
ury, 

by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
It  on! 
Veil  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

And  who  is  your  deer  ? 
f  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself:  come 
•t  near. 

It  on,  indeed ! — 

You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet^  and  she 
rikes  at  the  brow. 

But  she  herself  is  hit  lower.     Have  I  hit 
jr  now  ? 

^hall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying, 
a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a 
,  as  touching  the  hit  it? 
So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old, 
a  woman  when  queen  Guinever  of  Britain 
le  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it^  hit  it, 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 

An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot. 

An  I  cannot,  another  can. 

[Exettnt  Ros.  and  Kath. 


Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant :  how  both  did 

fit  it! 
Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot,  for  they  both 

did  hit  [it]. 
Boyet.  A  inark!   O!    mark  but  that  mark:   a 
mark,  says  my  lady. 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in't,  to  mete  at,  if  it 
may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o*  the  bow  hand :  i'fiedth,  your  hand 

is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er 

hit  the  cbut. 
Boyet.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike  your 

hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving 

the  pin. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily ;  your  lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost.   She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir: 

challenge  her  to  bowl. 

Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Gk)od  night,  my 

good  owl.  [Exeunt  Botet  and  Maria. 

Cost.  By   my   soul,    a  swain!    a   most  simple 

clown! 

Lord,  lord!   how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him 

down! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar 

wit! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it 

were,  so  fit. 
Armado  o'  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly 

a*  win  swear ! — 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit ! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
Sola,  sola !      [Shouting  within.']     [Exit  Costard. 

Scene  IL — The  Same. 

Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

NaOi.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly;  and  done  iQ 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — in 
blood ;  ripe  as  the  pomewater, — who  now  hangeth 
like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  calo, — the  sky,  the  welkin, 
the  heaven;  and  anon  foUeth  like  a  crab,  on  the 
face  of  terra, — the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofernes,  the  epithets  are 
sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least :  but,  sir, 
I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

Dull.  'Twas  not  a  haud  credo,  'twas  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  of 
psinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way  of  explication ; 
factre,  as  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  ostentare, 
to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — after  his  un- 
dressed, unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrain- 
ed, or  rather  unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed 
fashion, — to  insert  again  my  haud  credo  for  a  deen 

Dull.  I  said,  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo:  'twas 
a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Twice  sod  simplicity,  his  coctus  ! — O,  thou 
monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look ! 

NaJ^.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that 
are  bred  in  a  book;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it 
were ;  he  hbth  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect  is  not 
replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in 
the  duller  parts ; 

And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  we 
thankful  should  be 
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Foraa 


aben 


So,  wen  there  a  patch  Mt  on  leuning,  to  Me  him 

in  a  *c)mo1  : 
Bat,  aiau  bene,  ta;  I ;  being  of  an  old  fiither'i  mind, 
Maoy  can  bratA  the  weather,  that  love  not  the  wind. 
J)iU.  YoD  two  are  book  men :  can  you  tell  by 


five  weelu  old  aa  yet? 
IM.  Dictynna,  good  man  Dull ;  Dicgmua,  good 
man  Dull. 

Jhdl.  What  i*  Dictynna? 

Nath.  A  title  to  Phisbe,  to  Lnna,  to  the  moon. 

Hoi,  The  mooD  was  a  month  old  when  Adam 

And  ran^t  not  to  five  weelu,  when  he  came  to  Gre- 

The  aUuaioD  holdi  in  the  exchange. 

DuU.  'Tis  true  indeed :  the  colluaion  holds  in  the 
exchange. 

Hal.  God  comibrt  thy  capaci^!  I  lay,  the 
slhuion  holdi  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  And  I  aay  the  poUuiion  holds  in  the  ex- 
change, for  the  moon  is  nerer  but  a  month  old ;  and 
I  Bay  beside,  that  'twas  a  piicket  that  the  piinceas 
kiU'd. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal 
eiHtaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer  1  and,  to  hnnMur 
the  ignorant,  1  have  call'd  the  deer  the  princeaa 
kill'd,  a  prickeL 

Nalh.  Perge,  i^oad  maatei  Halotexam,  pergi ;  80 
it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  Bcnnilily. 

HU.  I  will  wmething  affect  the  letter,  for  it 
BTguea  facility. 

The  preiiful  prince**  pterc'd  and  prick'd  a  pretty 
pUaiing  pricket ; 

Some  aay,  a  sore:   hiU  nol  a  ffre,  tilt  now  made 
tore  inith  ikooting. 


thkktt; 


Or  priektl  tore,  or  d$e  tord;   At  pco^  fali  i 
hooting. 
If  tort  be  tore,  Oun  I  to  tore  tnaktt  Jijly  itm; 

hundrtd  mait,  by  adMng  bd 


shapes,  G 

lutions ,-  t 

nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  maUr,  and  delivered 

upon  the  tnellowing  of  occasion.     But  the  gift  is 

good  in  those  in  whom  it  i»  acute,  and  1  am  thu&fil 

for  it. 

Nalh.  Su-,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  yon,  and  so  imy 
my  parishioners ;  tor  their  sons  are  well  tntored  I7 
you,  and  their  daughters  profit  ven  gieatly  under 
you:   you   are  a   good  member  of  the   conuDon- 

HbI.  Mdierde !  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  thy 

shall  want  no  instruction:    if  their  daughters  he 

capable,  I  wiH  put  it  to  them;  but,  vir  tapit,  fsi 

pavca  loquitur.     A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

Enter  JAqnEHETTA  and  Costakd. 

Jaq.  God  gire  you  good  morrow,  master  perwn. 

Hot.  Master  person, — quasi  pera-on.  An  if  mm 
should  be  pierced,  which  in  the  one  1 

Coil.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  thst  ii 
likest  to  A  hogshead. 

Hoi.  Of  piercing  a  ht^head !  a  good  Inttre  of 
conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth ;  Are  enough  for  a  flint, 
pearl  enough  fur  a  swine  :  'tis  pretty  ;  it  is  well. 

Jaq.  Good  master  paraoD,  be  so  good  as  read  me 
this  letter:  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  9« 
me  from  Don  Armado :  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 

Hot.  Fauite,  precor  gttidd  quando  ptcut  cm 
mb  umbrif 
Rtaninat, — and  so  forth.     Ah,  good  old  Manttiaiil 
1  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  tiBTeller  doth  of  Venice : 


rr. 
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—  Venegia,  Ventgia^ 

Chi  rum  U  vetU,  non  te  pregia. 
[antoan !  old  Maotuan !  Who  undentandeth 
lot,  loves  thee  not. —  Ut,  re,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa. — 
r  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents?  or, 
',  as  Horace  says  in  his — What,  my  soul, 
? 

!/u  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 
L  Let  nie  hear  a  stafi^  a  stanza,  a  verse :  lege, 
\e. 
ch.  If  love  make  me  fortuxjm^  haw  shall  I 

swear  to  love  ? 
ihj  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty 

vowed! 
gh  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  PU  faithful 

prove; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 

howea. 
f  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  would 

comprehend : 
Twledge  be  the  mark,  to  knmo  thee  shall  suffice, 
Well  Uamed  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee 

commend; 
rnarant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without  wonder; 
tFldch  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 

admire, 
eye  Jove^s  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dread- 
ful thunder. 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  mtuic,  and  sweet 

fire. 
'ial,  as  thou  art,  O!  fardon,  love^^is  wrong, 
tings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly 

tongue! 
4.  Yon  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss 
ccent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  Here 
nly  numbers  ratified;  but,  for  the  elegancy, 
y,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret.  Ovidius 
was  the  man :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso,  but  for 
ing  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the 
of  invention  ?  Imitari  is  nothing :  so  doth  the 
d  his  master,  the  ape  his  keeper,  the  ^tired 
hb  rider.  But  damosella,  virgin,  was  this 
ted  to  you  ? 

7.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one  of 
trange  queen*s  lords. 

)l.  I  wiD  overglance  the  superscript.  **To 
now-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady 
line."  I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the 
,  for  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing  to 
lerson  written  unto :  **  Your  ladyship's,  in  all 
sd  employment,  Biron."  Sir  Nathaniel,  this 
I  is  one  of  the  votaries  with  the  king ;  and  here 
ith  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger 
I's,  which,  accideiitaUy,  or  by  the  way  of  pro- 
ton, hath  miscarried. — Trip  and  go,  my  sweet : 
;r  Uiis  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king ; 
y  concern  much.  Stay  not  thy  compliment ; 
pve  thy  duty :  adieu. 

7.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. — Sir,  God  save 
life! 
St.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

[JEreunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 
tth.  Sir,  you  have  done  thb  in  the  fear  of  God, 

religiousfy^ ;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith 

)l.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father;   I  do  fear 
rable  colours.     But,  to  return  to  the  verses : 
ley  please  you,  sir  Nathaniel  ? 
Uh.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 
tl.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain 
of  mine ;  where  if  before  repast  it  shall  please 
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you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my 
privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  foresaid 
child  or  pupil,  undertake  your  ben  venuio;  where 
I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention.  I 
beseech  your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too ;  for  society  (saith  the 
text)  b  the  happiness  of  life. 

IIol.  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes 
it. — Sir, — [To  Dull] — I  do  invite  you  too:  you 
shall  not  say  me  nay:  pauca  verba.  Away!  the 
gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our  recre- 
ation. [Exeunt 

ScEifE  HL — Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Biron,  with  a  paper. 

Biron.  The  king  he  b  hunting  the  deer;  I  am 
coursing  myself:  they  have  pitch'd  a  toil;  I  am 
toiling  in  a  pitch — pitch  that  defiles.  Defile?  a 
foul  word.  Well,  set  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so, 
they  say,  the  fool  said,  and  10  say  I,  and  I  the  fool. 
Well  proved,  wit !  By  the  lord,  thb  love  b  as  mad 
as  Ajax:  it  kills  sheep;  it  kiUs  me,  I  a  sheep. 
Well  proved  again  o'  my  side !  I  will  not  love ;  if 
I  do,  hang  me:  i'faith,  I  will  not.  O!  but  her 
eye, — by  thb  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not 
love  her!  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  WeU,  I  do  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By 
heaven,  I  do  love,  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme, 
and  to  be  melancholy ;  and  here  b  part  of  my  rhyme, 
and  here  my  melancholy.  WeU,  she  hath  one  o' 
my  sonnets  already :  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent 
it,  and  the  lady  hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool, 
sweetest  lady !  By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a 
pin  if  the  oiher  three  were  in.  Here  comes  one 
with  a  paper :  God  give  him  grace  to  groan ! 

[Gets  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  Km o,  wUh  a  paper. 

King.  Ay  me ! 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Shot,  by  heaven! — Proceed, 
sweet  Cupid:  thou  hast  thump'd  him  with  thy 
bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap. — In  faith,  secrets ! — 

King.  [Reculs.]   So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun 
gives  not 

To'  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  tJie  rose. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  xcfien  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 

Tfie  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  downfUncs: 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As  doth  Uiy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 

Thou  shin^st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep: 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee ; 

So  ndest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe. 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  thai  suxll  in  me. 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  unit  show: 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  icilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  toeep. 
O  queen  of  queens,  hmofar  dost  thou  excel! 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell. 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?  I'll  drop  the  paper. 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folJy.    Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Lonoaville,  uith  a  paper. 

[Aside.]  What,  Longaville!  and  reading?   Ibten, 
ear. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more 
fool  appear ! 
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Long.  Ay  me !  I  am  forsworn. 

Biron,  [Aside.]  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjurer, 

wearing  papers. 
King,  [Aside.]  In  love,  I  hope.     Sweet  fellow- 
ship in  shame ! 
Biron.  [Aside^]  One  drunkard  loves  another  of 

the  name. 
Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so  ? 
Biron.  [Aside.]  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort :  not 
by  two  that  I  know. 
Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of  soci- 
ety, 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up  simpli- 
city. 
Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to 
move. 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  vnite  in  prose. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  O !  rhymes  are  guards  on  wan- 
ton Cupid's  hose : 
Disfigure  not  his  shape. 

L^g.  This  same  shaU  go. — 

[He  reads  the  sonnet. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye^ 

^Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument^ 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 

Vows  far  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  ^voman  I  forswore ;  but  I  mil  prove. 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee: 
My  vow  teas  earthly,  thou  a  neavenly  love ; 

Thy  grace,  being  gcdn'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost 
shine, 
ExhaVst  this  vapour-vow;  in  Hue  it  is: 

If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  vnse, 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

Biron.   [Aside.]   This  is  the  liver  vein,  which 
makes  flesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
Gc^  amend  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out  o'  the 
way. 

Enter  Dumaine,  mth  a  paper. 

Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — Company ! 
stay.  [Steps  aside. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  AU  hid,  all  hid;   an  old  infant 
play. 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky, 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill !  O  heavens !  I  have  my  vn&h : 
Dumaine  transform'd  ?  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 
Dum.  O  most  divine  Kate ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  O  most  profane  coxcomb ! 
Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  By  earth,  she  is  not : — corporal ; 

there  you  lie. 
Dum.   Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber 

quoted. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  An  amber-colour'd  raven  was 

well  noted. 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Stoop,  I  say : 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 
Dum,  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Ay,  as  some  days ;  but  then  no 

sun  must  shine. 
Dum.  O,  that  I  had  my  wish ! 
Loitg.  [Aside.]  And  I  had  mine ! 
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King.  [Aside.]  And  I  mine  too,  good  tord ! 
Biron.  [Aside^  Amen,  so  I  haid  mine.     Is  no 

that  a  good  word  ? 
Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  wiD  remember'd  be. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  A  fever  in  your  blood?  why 

then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision ! 
Dum.  Once  more  I'U  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Once  more  I'U  mark  how  kif 

can  vary  wit. 

Dum.  On  a  day,  alack  the  day! 

Love,  idwse  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair^ 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air: 
Throu^  the  velvet  leaves  the  tcind. 
All  ufiseen,  ^gan  passage  find; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heavenU  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  tJiy  cheeks  may  blow; 
Air,  would  I  mieht  triumph  so! 
But  alack!   my  nand  is  s^txrm. 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn: 
Vote,  alack!  for  youth  unmeet^ 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  ccdl  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsuxym  for  thee ; 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  &sting  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too !  Ill,  to  example  ill, 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  peijur'd  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long.  [Advancing.]   Dumaine,  thy  love  is  fi 
from  charity. 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  T  know, 
To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.  [Advancing.]  Come,  sir,  you  blush;  i 
his  your  case  is  such ; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much  : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile, 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush. 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  ol^erv'd  your  fasbioi 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passioi 
Ay  me !  says  one ;   O  Jovel  the  other  cries ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eye 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth ; 

[To  LONGAYILL 

And  Jove  for  your  love  would  infringe  an  oath. 

[To  DUMAIH 

What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shaU  hear 
Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear  ?  . 
How  will  he  scorn  !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit ! 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 
Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 

[Descends  froni  the  fr< 
Ah,  good  my  liege^  I  pray  thee  pardon  me : 
Good  heart !  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  repro 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
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es  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 

I  no  certain  princeie  that  appears : 

ot  be  perjnr'd,  'tis  a  hateful  thing : 

lone  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 

you  not  asham'dj  nay,  are  you  not, 

e  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot  ? 

ind  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 

beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

ct  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 

>,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 

with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 

I  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

preat  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 

»found  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig, 

Btor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 

ic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 

lies  thy  grief?  O!  tell  me,  good  Dumaine : 

Dtle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 

ere  my  &ge's  ?  all  about  the  breast  :— 

B,  ho ! 

Too  bitter  is  thy  jest, 
betray'd  thus  to  thy  over-view  ? 
.  Not  you  Inr  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you : 
jn  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
k  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 
tray'd,  by  keeping  company 
en,  like  men  of  strange  inconstancy, 
hall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ? 
a  for  love  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
ing  me  ?     When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
use  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
1  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
limb  ?— 

Soft !     Whither  away  so  fast  ? 
nan,  or  a  thief^  that  gallops  so  ? 
.  I  post  finom  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Gbd  bless  the  king ! 

What  present  hast  diou  there  ? 
Some  certain  treason. 

What  makes  treason  here  ? 
Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 
ason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 
I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read : 
son  misdoubts  it ;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 
.  Bm>n,  read  it  over. 

[BiROM  reads  the  letter. 
had'stthouit? 
Of  Costaijd. 

.  Where  had'st  thou  it? 
Of.Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 
.  How  now !  what  is  in  you  ?  why  dost  thou 
ear  it? 

.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy :  your  grace  needs 
tot  fear  it  7 

.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore 
et's  hear  it. 

.  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 

[Picking  up  the  pieces. 
.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead ! — [  7b  Cos- 
tard]— ^you  were  bom  to  do  me  shame. — 
my  lord,  guilty !  I  confess,  I  confess. 
.  What? 

I.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me,  fool,  to 
nake  up  the  mess, 
and  you,  and  you  my  lie^e,  and  I, 
k-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
niss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 
Now  the  number  is  even. 


Biron.  True,  true ;  we  are  four. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? 

King.  Hence,  sirs ;  away  ! 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors 
stay.    [Exeunt  Costard  and  Jaquenetta. 

Biron.  Sweet  lords,   sweet  lovers,    -O!   let  us 
embrace. 

As  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face ; 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love 
of  thine  ? 

Biron.  Did   they?  quoth  you.     Who  sees  ihe 
heavenly  Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east. 
Bows  not  hb  vassal  head ;  and,  stricken  blind. 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  ? 
What  peremptory,  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

King.  What  seal,  what  fury  hath  inspir'd  thee 
now? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon. 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  li^t. 

Biron.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  no  Biron. 

O !  but  for  my  bve,  day  would  turn  to  night. 
Of  aU  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity. 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  aU  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric !  O !  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  bl(»t. 
A  withered  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  ofl"  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom. 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O !  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 

King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 

Biron.  Is  ebony  like  her  ?  O  wood  divine ! 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O !  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  ? 

That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 

No  face  b  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 

King.  O  paradox !     Black  b  the  badge  of  hell. 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Biron.  Devib  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  f»f 
light. 
O !  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd. 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravbh  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  born  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now. 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 

Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 

Dum.  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepei-s 
black. 

Long.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted 
bright. 

King.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion 
crack. 

Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light. 

Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain. 

For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 
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King.  'Twere  good,  yours  did;  fort  sir,  to  tell 
you  plain, 

ril  find  a  fairer,  face  not  washM  to-day. 

Biron.  TU  prove  her  fiiir,  or  talk  till  doomsday 
here. 

King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as 
she. 

Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 

Long.  Look,  here's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her 
face  see. 

Biron.  O !  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine 
eyes. 

Her  feet  were  much  too  diunty  for  such  tread. 

Ihtm.  O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 

The  street  should  see,  as  she  walkM  over  head. 

King.  But  what  of  this  ?  Are  we  not  all  in  love  ? 

Biron.  O !  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  aU  for- 
sworn. 

King.  Then  leave  this  chat:  and,  good  Biron,  now 
prove 

Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

Dum.  Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for  this 
evil. 

Long.  O !  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 

Dum.  Some  salve  for  perjury. 

Biron.  O !  'tis  more  than  need. — 

Have  at  yon,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms. 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto ; — 
To  fast, — to  study,— and  to  see  no  woman : 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young. 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book. 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  ? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you, 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Witliout  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes. 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow; 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  worid, 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself. 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is : 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes. 
With  ourselves. 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O !  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords. 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books ; 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you. 
In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with  ? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain. 
And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers. 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil ; 
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But  love,  ffavt  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
,  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain. 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power. 
And  gives  to  every  powers  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye ; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  k>we8t  sound. 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theffc  is  stopp'd : 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cock4ed  snails : 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 
For  valour  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 
Subtle  as  sphinx ;  as  sweet,  and  musical. 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair; 
And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  jlurst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs ; 
O !  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 
And  pkint  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  aU  the  woiid, 
Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear. 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love. 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men. 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  womeo, 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men. 
Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves. 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths. 
It  b  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn ; 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law. 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ? 

King.  Saint  Cupid,  then !   and,  soldiers,  to  the 
field! 

Biron.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them, 
lords! 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them !  but  be  first  advb'd. 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long.  Now  to  plain-dealing :  lay  these  glozes  by 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France ! 

^ng.  And  win  them  too :  therefore,  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  then 
thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress.     In  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King.  AvTay,  av^ay !  no  time  shall  be  omitted, 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Biron.  Allans!  allons !—Sow^d  cockle  reap'd  do 
N  com; 

And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn ; 

If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 

[ExevnI. 


■UK  I. —  Another  pan  of  the  Same. 
lUtrsKMEi,  Sir  NATBAniEL,  oik'  Ddli- 

praiae  Oodfaryoii,  air:  your  reawn*  at 
re  beea  sbup  and  sententioiu ;  plessBnt 
nrrili^,  witty  withoDt  affectioD,  audacious 
npodeucy,  learoed  without  opinion,  and 
tbout  bereiy.  I  did  converte  thii  quondam 
1  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is  iutituted, 
,  or  called,  Don  Adrieno  de  Armado. 
mt  homintm  tanquam  U:  fais  hamoar  is 
liscouree  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his 
lOQs,  his  gait  majestica],  and '  his  general 
Tain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.  He  is 
1,  too  spruce,  loo  affected,  too  odd,  as  it 
perigrinate,  as  1  may  call  it. 
i.  moat  uDgular  and  choice  epithet. 

i  Drain*  out  hit  labU-book. 
le  thread  of  his  verbosity 
the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such 
h.ntn.mri,  BUch  insociable  and  point-devise 
la ;  SDch  rackeis  of  orthography,  as  to 
t,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  donbt ;  det, 
honld  proDOimce,  debt — d,  e,  b,  t,  not  d, 
lepeth  a  calf,  cauf ;  half,  hauf ;  neighbour 
bar;  neigh  abbreviated  ne.  This  is  ab- 
,  (which  he  would  call  abominEible,)  it  in- 
roe  of  insanie:  ne  tnUUigii  domne?  to 
tic,  lunatic. 

'.ABi$  Dto,  bone  iiUeUigo. 
Ume? — bone,  for  bent:    Pritcwtt  a  little 
:  'twill  serre. 

er  AaiiADO,  Hotb,  and  Costard. 
Videme  quit  vemi? 
tdeo,  tt  gaudeo. 

:himh!  [To  Moth. 

iiare  Chbrah,  not  sirrah  T 
fen  of  peace,  well  e'nconnter'd. 
[ost  miUtary  sir,  salutation, 
rbey  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  language*, 
.  the  scraps. 

> !  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket 
I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee 
1 ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as 
iilitudinitaiibut :  thou  art  easier  swallowed 
p-dragon. 

Peace !  the  peal  begins, 
donueur,  [  TV  Hol.I  are  you  not  letter'd  T 
iTe*.  yea ;  be  teacfaea  boys  the  horn-book. — 


Whet  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward  with  the  bom  on  his 
head? 

Hoi.  Ba,  piteritia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth,  Ba !  moat  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. — You 
hear  his  learning. 

Hoi.   Quit,  TutJ,  thou  consonant  ? 

Molk.  The  uird  of  the  five  vowels,  if  yon  repeat 
them;  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

Hoi.  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i. — 

Motk.  Thesheep:  theotbertwocoucludesit;o,u. 

Arm.  Now, by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Medtterranean, 
a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit  i  snip,  snap, 
qi^k  and  home :  it  rejoiceth  my  intellect ;  troe  wit  I 

Molh.  Offer'd  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  is 

Hoi.  What  is  the  figure  T  what  is  the  figure  T 

Mblh.  Horns. 

Hoi.  Thou  disputeat  like  an  in&nt :  go,  whip  thy 


}  make  one,  and  I 

iim  circd.    A  gig  of 


MbA.  Lend  me  your  horn  t 
will  whip  about  your  infamy  ciri 
a  cuciihold'e  horn ! 

Chit.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
shouldst  liBve  it  to  buy  gingertnvad :  hold,  there  is 
the  very  remuneration  f  had  of  thy  master,  tbon 
half-peunypurseDfwit,lhoupigeon-egsofdiscretion- 
O !  an  the  heavens  were  so  pleased,  that  thou  wert 
but  my  bastard,  what  a  joyiul  &ther  wouldat  than 
make  me.  Go  to;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghUl,  at  the 
lingera'  enda,  as  they  say. 

Hoi.  O !  I  smell  lalse  Latin ;  dnnghiO  for  rniguen. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  prcambula .'  we  will  be  singled 
from  the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at 
the  charge-honse  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  T 

Hbl.  Or  mont,  the  hiU. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure  for  the  mountain. 

Hoi.  I  do,  sans  ques^n. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and 
afiection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion 
in  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  mul- 
titude call  the  afternoon. 

Hoi.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir, 
is  liable,  congruent,  andmeasnr^le  for  the  aftemoon : 
the  word  is  well  cull'd,  chose ;  sweet  and  apt,  I  do 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my 
familiar,  1  do  assure  you,  very  good  fHend. — For 
what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass. — T  do  beseech 
thee,  remember  thy  courtesy ; — I  beseech  thee,  ap- 
parel thy  head : — and  among  other  important  and 
moat  serious  design*, — and  of  great  import  indeed, 
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too, — but  let  that  pass ; — for  I  must  t«ll  thee,  it  will 
ptease  his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime  tulenaupoo 
mj  poor  shoulder,  imd  with  bis  royal  Anger,  thus  diiily 
with  my  escrement,  with  my  mustochio:  but,  sweet 
heart,  let  that  pass.  By  the  world,  I  recount  no 
&ble :  some  certain  special  honours  it  pleaaeth  his 
greatness  to  iDipart  to  Arniado,  a  soldier,  a  inaii  of 
travel,  that  bath  seen  the  world  but  let  that  pass  — 
The  very  all  of  all  is,— hut,  tweet  heart  I  do  mi 
plore  sGcresy,— that  the  kiug  would  have  me  present 
the  princess,  sweet  chuck  mth  some  delightful  os 
tentation,  or  show,  or  pageant,  or  atilick  or  lire 
work.  Now,  understandmg  that  ifae  cumte  and 
your  sweet  self  are  good  at  such  eruptiana  and 
sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth  as  it  were  I  have 
acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave  your  as 

Hid.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  mne 
Worthies. — Sir  Nathaniel  as  concemmg  some 
entertainment  of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior 


of  this  day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance,— the  i 
king's  command,  and  this  most  gallant,  illuBtnIc,  ' 
and  learned  gentleman, — before  tbe  princess,  I  say.  1 
none  so  fit  bs  t«  present  the  nine  Worthies. 

l\ath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  eiwagb 
to  present  tbem  1 

Hot.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallsni 
genlleman  Judas  Maccabeus  ;  this  swain,  (becaoK 
of  his  great  limb  or  joint,)  shall  pass  Pompey  the 
great     tbe  page   Hercules 

Arra  Pardon  sir  error;  he  is  uot  quantity 
enough  for  that  northy  a  thumb:  he  is  ikot  so  big 
as  the  end  of  his  club 

Hut  Shall  I  have  audience  T  he  shall  present 
Hercules  in  minority  his  enter  and  ait  shall  be 
stranghng  a  snake  and  I  will  have  an  qmlogy  for 
that  purpose 

Molh  An  excellent  levice!  so,  if  any  of  the 
audience  biss  joumaycry  "Well  done,  Herculeti 
DOW  thou  crushest  the  snake !"  that  is  the  way  lo 


innke  an  olleoce  gracious    though  few  have  the 
grace  to  do  it. 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  tbe  Worthies  ? — 

Hoi.  I  will  piny  ihree  myself 

Molli.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman 

Arm.  Shall  1  tell  you  a  thing ' 

Hot.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fudge  not  an  ant 
I  beseech  you,  follow. 

Hal.  Via.' — Goodman  Dull  thou  haat  spokei 
word  all  this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hot,  Alloiu.'  we  will  employ  thee. 

DiUi.  I'll  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so ;  or  1  will 
SB 


play  on  tbe  tabor 

dance  the  hay 

Hot   Most   dull    honest   Dull. 


the  Worthies,  and  let  tbeni 


Pnn  Sweethearts  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  de 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in  : 
A  lady  wali'd  about  with  diamonds! — 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 
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Rm,  Madmm,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that? 

Prin,  Nothing  but  this  ?  yes ;  as  much  love  in 
riiyme, 
is  wonld  be  crammed  np  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
i^rit  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margin  and  all, 
That  he  was  fiiin  to  seal  on  Cnpid^s  name. 

Roi.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god-head 
wax; 
Por  he  hath  been  Gve  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Kath*  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gaUows  too. 

jRof .  You'll  ne'er  be  friends  widi  him :  a'  kiU'd 
your  sister. 

Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy; 
Aod  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you, 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  mi^t  a'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died ; 
And  so  may  you,  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 

Ro8.  What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this 
light  word  ? 

Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 

Ros.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning 
out. 

Kath.  You'll  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Pherefore,  I'll  darkly  end  the  argument. 

Ros,  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  the 
dark. 

Kath,  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Ros.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore  light. 

Kath.  You  weigh  me  not  ?— O !  that's  you  care 
not  for  me. 

Ros.  Great  reason ;  for,  past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

Prin.  WeU  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit  weU  play 'd. 
^ut  Rosaline,  you  have  a  fkvour  too : 
Vho  sent  it?  and  what  is  it? 

Ros.  I  would  you  knew : 

Ui  if  my  &ce  were  but  as  fair  as  your's, 
>ly  favour  were  as  great :  be  witness  this, 
"^ay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron. 
The  numbers  true ;  and,  were  the  numb'ring  too, 

were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground : 

am  compared  to  twenty  thousand  fairs« 
3 !  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter. 

Prin.  Any  thing  like  ? 

Ros.  Much,  in  the  letters,  nothing  in  the  praise. 

Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink :  a  good  conclusion. 

Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 

Ros.  'Ware  pencils !  How  ?  let  me  not  die  your 
debtor, 
^y  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
3  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's ! 

Prin.  A  pox  of  that  jest !  and  I  beshrew  all  shrows ! 
)ut,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair 
Duraaine  ? 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain? 

Kath.  Yes,  madam;  and,  more<lver, 
^me  thousand  verses  of  a  fkithful  lover : 
I  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
i^ilely  coropil'd,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls  to  me  sent  Longa- 
ville: 
Phe  letter  b  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin.  I  think  no  less.      Dost  thou  not  wish  in 
heart, 
rhe  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never 
part. 

Prin.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so.   * 

Ros.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking 
so. 
?hat  same  Biron  I'll  torture  ere  I  go. 


O !  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek. 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times. 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes. 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests, 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests ! 
So  portent-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fiite. 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are 
catch'd. 
As  wit  tum'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatched. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school. 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Ros.  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such 
excess. 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar.  FoUy  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  aU  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 
To  prove  by  wit  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  Botet. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  face. 

Boyet.  O !  I  am  stabbM  with  laughter.    Where's 
her  grace? 

Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet  ? 

Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace.     Love  doth  approach  disguis'd. 
Armed  in  arguments :  you'll  be  surpris'd. 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence. 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

Prin.  Saint  Dennis  to  saint  Cupid !     What  are 
they. 
That  charge  their  breath  agfunst  us  ?  say,  scout,  say. 

Boyet,  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour. 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest. 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by. 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear ; 
That  by  and  by  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 
Their  nerald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page, 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage : 
Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 
**  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  bear :" 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 
"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  **  an  angel  shalt  thou  see ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 
The  boy  replied,  **  An  angel  is  not  evil ; 
I  should  have  feared  her,  had  she  been  a  devil." 
With  that   all  laugh'd,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the 

shoulder. 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 
One  rubb'd  his  elbow  thus,  and  fleer'd  and  swore 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 
Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Cry'd  "  Via  !  we  will  do't,  come  what  will  come :" 
The  third  he  caper'd,  and  cried,  "  All  goes  well :" 
The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground, 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound. 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears. 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit 
us? 

Boyet.  They  do,  they  do;    and  are  appareVd 
thus, — 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians :  as  I  guess, 
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Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance ; 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress ;  which  they*ll  know 
By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow. 

Prin.  And  will  they  so?  the  gallants  shall  be 
tasked; 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  maskM, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. — 
Hold,  Rosaline ;  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear, 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear : 
Hold,  take  you  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 
And  change  you  favours,  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes. 

Eos.  Come  on  then:  wear  the  favours  most  in 
sight. 

Kaih.  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your  intent  ? 

Prin.  The  effect  of  my  intent  b,  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mockery,  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mockM  withal. 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet. 
With  visages  displayed,  to  talk,  and  greet. 

Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to't?~ 

Prin.  No ;  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a  foot : 
Nor  to  their  pennM  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 
But,  while  *tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boyet.  Why,  that  contempt  wiD  kill  the  speaker*s 
heart. 
And  (|uite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Pnn.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  rest  will  ne*er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  overthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own : 
So  sh{dl  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they,  well  mockM,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[  Trumpets  sound  toithin. 

Boyet.  The   trumpet  sounds:    be   masked,   the 
maskers  come.  [The  Ladies  mask. 

Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Du- 
MAiNE,  in  Russian  habits,  and  masked ;  Moth, 
Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Moth.  **AU  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth !'' 
Biron.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata. 
Moth.  **  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  Ladies  *um  their  backs  to  him. 
That  ever  turned  their  backs  to  mortal  views !" 
Biron.  **  Their  eyes,"  villain,  "  their  eyes." 
Moth.  "That  ever  tum'd  their  eyes  to  mortal 
views ! 
Out"— 

Boyet.  True ;  "  out,"  indeed. 
Moth.  "Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits, 
vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold"— 

Biron.  "  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 
Moth.  "Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed 
eyes, 

with  your  sun-beamed  eyes" — 

Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet ; 
You  were  best  call  it  daughter-beamed  eyes. 
MoUi.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me 

out. 
Biron,  Is  this  your  perfectness?  be  gone,  you 

rogue. 
Ros.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know  their 
minds,  Boyet. 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
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That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes. 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 

Biron.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros.  What  would  they,  say  they  ? 

Boyet.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitatioD. 

Ros.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be 
gone. 

Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  b& 
gone. 

King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measured  many  milesv 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Boyet.  They  say,  that  they  have  measur'd  mao^ 
a  mile. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so :  ask  diem  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile  ?  if  they  have  measur'd  many. 
The  measure  then  of  one  b  easily  told. 

Boyet,  If,  to  come  hither  you  have  measur'J 
miles. 
And  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  teU, 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Biron.   Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary 
steps. 

Boyet.  She  hears  herself. 

Ros.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone. 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you: 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face. 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

Ros.  My  face  b  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

King.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 
(Those  clouds  removed)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 

Ros.  O,  vain  petitioner!  beg  a  greater  matter; 
Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.  Then,  in  our  measure  do  but  vouchsafe  one 
change. 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg ;  thb  begging  b  not  strange. 

Ros.  Play,  music,  then !  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. 

[Music  plays. 
Not  yet ; — no  dance : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King.  Will  you  not  dance?    Ho w  come  you  thus 
estranged  ? 

Ros.  You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now  she's 
changed. 

King.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays :  vouchsafe  some  nK>tion  to  it. 

Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 

King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it 

Ros.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by 
chance, 
We'll  not  be  nice.    Take  hands : — ^we  will  not  dance. 

King.  Why  take  we  hands  then  ? 

Ros.  Only  to  port  friends.— 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

King.  More  measm'e  of  thb  measure :  be  not  nice. 

Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King.  Prize  yon  yourselves  ?     What  buys  your 
company? 

Ros.  Your  absence  only. 

King.  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought ;  and  so  adieu. 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  yon ! 

King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat. 

Ros.  In  private  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleas' d  with  that. 

[  They  converse  apart. 


WhiW-luuided  nuurew, 
itlithee. 
H01M7,  and  milk,  and  augar:  there 

Nay  then,  two  treys,'  (an  if  yon  grow  so 
ce.) 

n,  wort,  and  nuUmsey. — Well  run,  dice ! 
half  a  dozea  sweeta. 

Seventb  sweet,  adieu. 
n  can  cog,  I'll  plaj  no  more  with  yon. 
One  wfflrd  in  aecret.  , 

Let  it  IMH  be  «weet. 
Thou  grier'at  my  gall. 

Gall?  bitter. 

Therefore  meet. 
[  They  converte  apart. 
Win  you  Touchaafe  with  roe  to  change  a 
ord?     > 

Fair  bdy.— 

Say  yon  bo  !  Fair  lord. — 
it  for  your  fur  hdy. 

Pleue  it  yon, 
I  in  private,  and  I'll  bid  adieu. 

[7%«y  eonverte  apart. 
What,  was  your  Ti»or  made  without  a 


r  know  tbe  reuon,  lady,  why  you  a«k. 

O,  for  yoor  reaMui !  quickly,  sir ;  I  long. 

You  ^re  a  double  tongue  within  your 

Jd  afford  mr  speechleaa  naor  half. 
Veal,  quow  die  Dotchman. — Is  not  veal 
calf} 
A  calf,  fab- lady  T 

No,  a  bir  lord  calf. 
Let's  pait  the  word. 

No:  ru  not  be  your  half : 
and  wean  it :  it  may  prore  an  ox. 
Look,  how  yon  battyonrself  in  theie  sharp 

give  boms,  chute  lady  1  do  not  so. 
Then  die  a  calf,  betbre  yonr  horns  do  rtow. 
Odc  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 
Bleat  aofUy  then :  the  butcher  hears  yon 
y,  [  They  eottverie  apari. 


Cutting  a  amaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 

Above  the  sense  of  sense,  so  sensible 
SeemeththeiTraDfereni:e;  theircoDceitshavewiuga, 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bnlleta,  wind,  thotight,  swifter 

Ro*.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maida  i  break  off', 

break  olf. 
Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pare  scoff! 
Kuig.  Farewell,  mad  wenches:  you  have  simple 

[Eieunl  Kino,  Lord*,  Motb,  Mutic,  and 
Attendant t. 

Prin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wita  so  wonder'd  at  T 

Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 
puff'd  out. 

Roi.   Well-liking  wits  they  have;  gross,  groas; 
fat,  fat. 

Prin.  0,  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout  1 
Will  they  not,  think  yctn,  hang  themselves  to-night. 

Or  ever,  but  la  visors,  show  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 

Rot.  They  were  all  in  lamentable  coses ! 
The  kingwas  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Prin.  Birou  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  snit- 

Afor.  DumBinewasatmyservice,andhissWDrd: 
No  point,  quoth  I ;  mj  servant  straight  waa  mute. 

Kalk.  Lord Longeville said,  Icame o'er liis heart; 
And  trow  you,  what  he  call'd  me  ? 

Prin.  Qualm,  perhapa. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  fiiith. 

Prin.  Oo,  sickness  as  thou  an! 

Am.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 

But  will  yon  hear  T  the  king  is  my  love  awom. 

Prin.  And  quick  Biron  hith  plighted  faith  to  me. 

Kalk.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 

Mar.  Dnmaine  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 

Boyet.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear. 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be. 
They  wiD  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Prin.  Will  they  return  ? 
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Boyet.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows ; 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows : 
Therefore,  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Prin.  How  blow?  how  blow?  speak  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Boyet.  Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are   roses  in  their 
bud : 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.  Avaunt,  perplexity !  What  shall  we  do. 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

Ros.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you'll  be  advis'd, 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well,  known,  as  dbguis'd. 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder,  what  they  were,  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd, 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet.  Ladies,  withdraw:   the  gallants  are  at 
hand. 

Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 
[Exeunt  Princess,  Ros.,  Kath.,  and  Maria. 

Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Lonoaville,  and 
DuMAiNE,  in  their  proper  liahits. 

King.  Fan*  sir,  God  save  you!    Where  is  the 
princess  ? 

Boyet.  Gone  to  her  tent :  please  it  your  majesty. 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ? 

King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one 
word. 

Boyet.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord. 

[Exit. 

Biron.  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas. 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please. 
He  is  wit's  pe(Uer,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs ; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve : 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
A'  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he, 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering. 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 
This  b  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone ; 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  Boyet. 

King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my 
heart, 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Enter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  Boyet  ;  Rosaune, 
Maria,  Katharine,  and  Attendants. 

Biron.  See  where  it  comes  I — Behaviour,  what 
wert  thou. 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now  ? 
King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of 

day  I 
Prin.  Fair  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King,  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Prin.  Then  wish  me  better:  I  will  give  you  leave. 
King,  We  came  to  visit  you,  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court:  vouchsafe  it,  then. 
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Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  peijur'd  men. 
King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  pro- 
voke; 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oatii. 
Prin.  You  nick-name  virtue;   vice  yon  should 
have  spoke. 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  trodi. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King.  O !  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 

Unseen,  unvisited ;  much  to  our  shame. 
Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear: 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game- 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
King.  How,  madam !  Russians  ? 
Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord; 

Trim  gallants,  fiiU  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 

Ros.  Madam,  speak  true. — It  is  not  so,  my  lord : 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days) 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  prabe. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit ;  here  they  stay'd  an  hour. 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word^ 
I  dare  not  call  them  foob ;  but  thb  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  foob  would  fain  have  drink. 
Biron.  Thb  jest  b  dry  to  me. — Fair,  gentle  sweet, 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :  when  we  greet, 
With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolbh,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 
Ros.  Thb  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my 

eye,— 
Biron.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
Ros.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong, 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
Biron.  O !  I  am  yours,  and  all  tnat  I  possess. 
Ros,  All  the  fool  mine  ? 
Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Wliich  of  the  visors  was  it,  that  you  wore? 
Biron.  Where?  when?  what  visor?  why  demand     j 

you  thb  ? 
Ros.  There,  then,  that  visor;  that  superfluous 
case, 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 
IRng.  We  are  descried:   they'll  mock  us  now 

downright. 
Dum.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 
Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord  ?    Why  looks  your  high- 
ness sad  ? 
Ros.  Help !  hold  hb  brows !  he'll  swoon.     Why 
look  you  pale  ? — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  finom  Muscovy. 
Biron.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for 

perjury. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out?-* 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wbh  thee  never  more  to  dance, 

Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
0 1  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd, 
Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue ; 
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come  in  risor  to  my  friend ; 

)  in  rhjone,  like  a  blind  harper's  song ; 

rases,  silken  terms  precise, 

i]*d  hyperboles,  spruce  affection, 

dantical :  these  summer  flies 

»wn  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation. 

*9T  them ;  and  I  here  protest, 

white  gbve,  (how  white  the  hand,  (rod 

ws,) 

I  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 
t  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 

in, — ^wench,  so  God  help  me,  la ! 

thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw, 
lis  SAifs,  I  pray  yon. 

Yet  I  have  a  trick 
rage : — bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 

by  degrees.     Soft !  let  us  see : — 
ord  have  mercy  on  us"  on  those  three ; 
nfected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 

the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 
s  are  visited ;  yon  are  not  free, 
>rd'8  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 
o,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to 

)ur  states  are  forfeit :  seek  not  to  undo  us. 

is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  true, 

itand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 

'eace !  for  I  wiU  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

T  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Speak  for  yourselves :  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

['each  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude 

tsgression 

excuse. 

The  fiibrest  is  confession, 
not  here,  but  even  now,  disguis'd  ? 
ladam,  I  was. 

And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 
was,  fair  madam. 

When  you  then  were  here, 
fou  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear  ? 
^hat  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect 

Theik  she  shall  chaUenge  this,  you  will 

ether. 

Jpon  mine  honour,  no. 

Peace!  peace!  forbear: 
once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 
)espise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of 
e. 

will ;  and  therefore  keep  it. — Rosaline, 
the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 
idam,  he  swore,  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
s  eye-sight,  and  dkl  value  me 
world ;  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
ould  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover, 
od  gnre  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 
urably  doth  uphold  his  word. 
Vhat  mean  you,  madam?  by  my  life,  my 

ore  this  lady  such  an  oath, 
heaven,  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain, 
ne  this :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 
ly  fiiith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give : 
'  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 
Eirdon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear ; 
(iron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear.— 

II  you  have  me  or  your  pearl  again  ? 
■Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twaiii. — 
ick  on't : — ^here  was  a  consent, 
forehand  of  our  merriment, 

like  a  Christmas  comedy. 


Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany. 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some 

Dick, 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  disposed. 
Told  our  intents  before ;  which  once  disclosed, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 
We  are  again  forsworn — ^in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is : — and  might  not  you 

[ToBoTET. 
Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire. 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ?     , 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire. 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allow'd ; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  ?  there's  an  eye, 
Wounds  hke  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Biron»  Lo,  he  b  tilting  straight !  Peace !  I  have 
done. 

Enter  Costard. 

Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost,  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know. 
Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 

Biron.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cost.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  vara  fine. 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Biron.  Aud  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  80,  sir ;  under  correction,  su*,  I  hope, 
it  b  not  so. 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sur ;  we 

know  what  we  know : 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

Biron.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil 
it  doth  amount. 

Biron.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for 
nine. 

Cost.  O  Lord!  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get 
your  living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Biron.  How  much  b  it  ? 

Cost.  O  Lord!  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the 
actors,  sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount: 
for  mine  own  part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  perfect 
one  man, — e'en  one  poor  man — Pompion  the  great, 
sir. 

Biron.  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies  ? 

Cost.  It  pleased  them,  to  think  me  worthy  of 
Pompey  the  great :  for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not 
the  degree  of  the  Worthy,  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 

Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir :  we  will  fake 
some  care.  \^Exit  Costard. 

King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us ;  let  them  not 
approach. 

Bixon.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord ;  and  'tis 
some  policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his 
company. 

King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Pnn.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule  you 
now. 
That  sport  best  pleases,  that  doth  least  know  how . 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents, 
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Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 
Biron.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Armado. 

Arm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of 
thy  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 
[Armado  converses  with  the  King,  and 
delivers  a  paper  to  him. 

Prin,  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 

Biron.  Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin.  A'  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making. 

Arm.  That's  all  one,  my  fair,  sWeet,  honey  mo- 
narch ;  for,  I  protest,  the  school-master  is  exceeding 
fantastical ;  too,  too  vain ;  too,  too  vain :  but  we  wUl 
put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  delta  guerra.  I  wish 
you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement ! 

[Exit  Armado. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of 
Worthies.  He  presents  Hector  of  Troy;  the 
swain,  Pompey  the  great ;  the  parish  curate,  Alex- 
ander; Arniado's  page,  Hercules;  the  pedant,  Ju- 
das Maccabeus. 

And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive, 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other 
five. 

Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

King.  You  are  deceived ;  'tis  not  so. 

Biron.  The   pedant,   the  braggart,  the  hedge- 
priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 
Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again. 
Cannot  pick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes 
amain. 
[Seats  brought  for  the  King,  Priiicess,  etc. 

Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 

Enter  Costard  armed^for  Pompey. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," 

Boyet.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," 

Boyet.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

Biron.  Well  said,  old  mocker :  I  must  needs  be 
fiiends  with  thee. 

Cost.  "I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the 

jyum.  The  great. 

Cost,  It  is  great,  sir; — "Pompey  sumam'd  the 
great; 
That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make 

my  foe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  coast  I  here  am  come  by 

chance. 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass 

of  France." 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "  Thanks,  Pompey,"  I 
had  done. 
Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 
Cost.  'Tis  not  so  much  worth ;  but,  I  hope,  I  was 
perfect.     I  made  a  little  fault  in,  **  great." 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves 
the  best  Worthy.  # 

Enter  Sir  Nathaniel  armed^  for  Alexander, 

Nath.  "When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the 
world's  commander ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  con- 
quering might : 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  I  am  Alisander." 
Boyet.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not;  for  it 
stands  too  right. 
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Biron.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  mo 
smelling  knight. 

Prin.  The   conqueror  is  dismay'd. 
good  Alexander. 

Nath.  "When  in  the  worid  I  Uv'd,  I 
world's  commander ;" — 

Boyet.  Most  true ;  'tis  right :  you  wen 
ander. 

Biron.  Pompey  the  great, 

Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  tf 
Alisander. 

Cost.  O !  sir, — [  To  Nath.] — ^youhave  oi 
Alisander  the  conqueror.  You  will  be  sc 
of  the  painted  cloth  for  this :  your  lion,  1 
his  poll-axe  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  b 
Ajax :  he  will  be  the  ninth  Worthy.  A  c 
and  afeard  to  speak  ?  run  away  for  shame,  j 
— [Nath.  retires.] — There,  an't  shall  plea 
foolish  mild  man;  an  honest  man,  look 
soon  dash'd !  He  is  a  marvellous  good  i 
faith,  and  a  very  good  bow^ler ;  but^  for  j 
alas !  you  see,  how  'tis ; — a  httle  o'erpar 
there  are  Worthies  a  coming  will  speak  t 
in  some  other  sort. 

Prin,  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofernes  armed^  for  Jtidas ;  a 

armed,  for  HerciUes. 

Hoi,  "  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by 

Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  thin 
canis ; 
And,  when  he  was  a  liabe,  a  child,  a  shrii 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  nu 
Quoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minoi^ty. 
Ergo,  I  come  with  this  apology." — 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish. 

\E3 
"  Judas  I^am," — 

Dum.  A  Judas ! 

Hoi.  Not  Iscariot,  sir. — 
"  Judas  I  am,  yclep'd  Maccabeus." 

Ihan,  Judas  Maccabeus  chpt  is  |»lain  J 

Biron.  A  kissing  traitor. — How  art  th 
Judas? 

Hoi.  "Judas  I  am,"—  ' 

Dum,  The  more  shame  for  yon,  Judas 

Hoi,  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Boyet,  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

Hoi,  Be^,  sir :  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron.  Well  follow'd:  Judas  was  han, 
elder. 

Hoi.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenan 

Biron.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi,  What  is  this  ? 

Boyet.  A  cittern  head. 

jDum.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Biron.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Long.  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coi 
seen. 

Boyet.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchii 

Dum.  The  carv'd-bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Biron.  St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  bro 

Dum.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron,  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tootl 
And  now  forward,  for  we  have  put  thee  L 
nance. 

Hoi,  You  have  put  me  out  of  countena 

Biron,  False :  we  have  given  thee  fkcet 

Hoi.  But  you  have  out-fac'd  them  aD. 

Biron,  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would 
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BoyeL  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
\Qd  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 
Dum.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 
Biron.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude  ?  give  it  him : — 

Jud-as,  away. 
HoL.  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 
Boyet.  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas!  it  grows  dark, 
he  may  stumble. 


Prin,  Alas,  poor  Maccabeus,  how  hath  he  been 
baited! 

Enter  Arbcado  amud,  for  Hector. 

Biron.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles:  here  comes 
Hector  in  arms. 

Dum.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I 
will  now  be  merry. 
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King,  Hector  vras  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

Bcyet,  But  is  this  Hector? 

King.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timber'd. 

Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 

Dum.  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Biron.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Dum.  He's  a  god  or  a  painter;  forhe  makes  faces. 

Arm.  '*The  armipotent   Mars,  of  lances   the 
almighty, 
€hkye  Hector  a  gift," — 

Dum.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 

Biron.  A  lemon. 

Long.  Stuck  with  cloves. 
,  Dum.  No,  cloven. 

Arm.  Peace! 
^  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty. 

Gave  Hector  a  gift^  the  heir  of  Ilion ; 
A  man  so  breath'd,  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea, 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower," — 

Dum.  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  runs 
against  Hector. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten: 
sfweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried : 
when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man. — But  I  will  for- 


ward with  my  device.     Sweet  royalty,  bestow  on 
me  the  sense  of  hearing. 

IBiRoif  whispers  Costard. 
lector:  we  are  much  de- 
lighted. 

Arm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

Dum.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm.  **  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal," — 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone:  fellow  Hector,  she  is 
gone ;  she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan, 
the  poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she's  quick ;  the  child 
brags  in  her  belly  already :  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates? 
Thou  shalt  die. 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd  for  Jaque- 
netta  that  is  quick  by  him,  and  hang'd  for  Pompey 
that  b  dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey ! 

Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey ! 

Biron.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great 
Pompey !  Pompey  the  huge ! 

Dum.  Hector  trembles. 

Biron.  Pompey  is  moved. — More  Ates,  more 
Ates !  stir  them  on !  stir  them  on ! 

Dum.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron.  Ay,  if  a'  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's 
beUy  than  will  sup  a  flea. 
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Arm,  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

CosL  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man :  I'll  slash ;  Pll  do  it  by  the  sword. — I  pray 
you,  let  me  borrow  my  aVms  again. 

Dam.  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies ! 

Cost,  m  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth,  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole 
lower.  Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for 
the  combat?  What  mean  you?  you  will  lose  your 
reputation. 

Arm.  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I  will 
not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,  You  may  not  deny  it :  Pompey  hath  made 
the  challenge. 

Arm,  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron.  What  reason  have  you  for't? 

Arm,  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt. 
I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

Boyet,  True,  and  it  was  enjoin'd  him  in  Rome 
for  want  of  linen ;  since  when,  I'll  be  sworn,  he 
wore  none,  but  a  dish-clout  of  Jaquenetta's,  and 
that  a'  wears  next  his  heart  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Monsieur  Mercade,  a  Messenger. 

Met,  God  save  you,  madam. 

Prin,  Welcome,  Mercade, 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Met,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.     The  king  your  father — 

Prin,  Dead,  for  my  life ! 

Mer,  Even  so :  my  tale  is  told. 

Biron,  Worthies,  away!  The  scene  begins  to 
cloud. 

Arm,  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath. 
I  have  seen  the  day  of  wtt>ng  through  the  little  hole 
of  discretion,  and  I  will  nght  myself  like  a  soldier. 

[Exeunt  WortJiies. 

King,  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin,  Boyet,  prepare :  I  will  away  to-night. 

King,  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin.  Prepare,   I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious 
lords. 
For  aU  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat, 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide. 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it.     Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongue. 
Excuse  me  so.  coming  too  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain'd. 

King,  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purpos'd ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost 
[s  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.  I  understand  you  not ;  my  griefs  are  double. 

Biron,  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear 
of  grief ; 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths :  your  beauty,  ladies, 
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Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
Full  of  straying  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  doth  rail 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecome  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make.     Therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours  :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false. 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin. 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin,  We  have  receiv'd  your  letters  full  of  bva; 
Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy. 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time. 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore-  met  your  tovcs 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 
Dum.  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much 

than  jest. 
Long.  So  did  our  looks. 
Ros.  We  did  not  quote  them 

King.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour. 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin.  A  time,  methinka,  too  short- 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bar^in  in. 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur'd  much, 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness ;  and  therefore  this. — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage^ 
Remote  from  aU  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  oflfer  made  in  heat  of  blood; 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love. 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Come  challenge  me,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts, 
And  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house. 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation. 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part. 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King.  If  thi^,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny. 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye. 
Hence  ever  then  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 
[Biron.  And  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  and  what  to 

me? 
Ros.  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank : 
You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  peijury ; 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest. 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick.] 

Dum.  But  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  but  what  to  me  ? 
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KiliL  A  wiie ! — A  beard,  fiur  heahh,  and  honetty ; 
Whh  ibree-fold  kve  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dim,  0 !  shall  I  say,  I  thaok  you,  gentle  wife  ? 

Kalh.  Not  so,  ray  lord.  A  twelvemonth  and  aday 
I'D  mark  do  woniB  that  «mooth-fHc'd  wooer*  say : 
Come  when  the  kiag  doth  to  my  lady  come, 
Tb(ii,iri  have  much  love,  I'll  give  yon  some. 

Dum.  I'll  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  tbea. 

Knlh.  Yet  iwear  Dot,  lest  you  be  forawom  agaui. 

iMg.  What  says  Maria? 

Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

III  change  my  black  gowu  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Zaui^.  I'll  Blay  with  patience ;  botthe  time  is  long. 

War.  The  iiker  yon ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biren,  Studies  my  lady  ?  mistress  look  dd  me  : 
Mm  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
Will  humble  snit  attends  thy  answer  there ; 
InpMe  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Roi.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you.  my  lord  Biron, 
Brfbte  I  saw  you,  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
PiDcUtms  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks; 
Full  of  comparisons  end  wounding  flouts. 
Which  yon  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
Thu  lis  within  the  merey  of  your  wit : 
T«  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fhiilfiil  brain. 


And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  plea* 
Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won. 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  U 
Visit  the  apeechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  yonr  task  shall  be. 
With  nil  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Birvn.  To  move  wild  langhter  In  the  thnwt  of 
death  ? 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible  : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Roi.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  agibiiig  spirit. 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  prace. 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools. 
A  ji'st's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  ^at  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deaf 'd  with  the  clamoars  of  their  own  dear  groans. 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then. 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
.^nd  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Right  joytiil  of  your  reformation. 

Birxnt.  A  twelve  montii  ?  well.befalwhatwillbefU, 
I'll  jett  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hnspitnl. 


FOR.A  TWELVEMONTH 


Prin.  Ay,  sweet,  my  brd ;  and  so    I  lake  my 

leave.  [Th  the  Kma 

King-  No,  madam ;  we  will  bring  you  on  your 

Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play. 
Jack  hnth  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Mieht  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wanta  a  twelvemonth  and  a 

And  then  'twill  end. 


BiToa  That's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Akmado. 

Arm    Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me, — 

Pnn   Was  not  that  Hector? 

Dwn    The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm    I  will  hiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave. 

I  am  a  votair :  T  have  vowed  to  Jaqnenetta  to  hold 

the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.     But, 

most  esteemed  greatness,  will  yon  hear  the  dialogue 
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that  tliB  two  learoed  men  have  coinpUed  in  praise 
of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo  ?  it  should  have  followed 
in  the  end  of  our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will  do  so. 

Arm.  Holla  I  approach. 
Ertler  HoLor  ernes,  Nathahiei^  Moth,  Costasd, 

UTid  olhtra. 
This  side  ia  Miema,  winter;  this  Ver,  the  apring; 
the  one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  bj  £e 
cnclioo.     Ver,  begin. 


Spring.  Winn  daitit*  pied,  and  viuleU  blue. 
And  lady-tmocks  all  nivcT-viule, 
And  cuckoo-buds  ofyeliow  hue. 

Do  paint  Uie  meadows  with  delighi. 
The  cuckoo  iken,  an  ev«r^  tree, 
Mocki  married  men,  for  ihut  tings  he; 

Cuckoo,  Cuckoo,~-OtDordoffeaT! 
VnoUating  to  a  married  tar. 


Sjving.  WKen  ihepherds  pipe  on  oaten  atramt. 
And  merry  lark*  are  ploughmen's  clod 
When  tur&es  tread,  and  rooks,  and  data 
And  maidens  bleach  their  tttmmer  stiux 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  rings  he ; 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, —  O  tcord  of  fear! 
Unpleaiing  to  a  married  ear. 


Winter.  When  icicles  hang  by  llie  wall-. 

And  Dick  the  shej/kerd  blou/s  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  befoul, 
Tlien  nightly  sings  Che  staring  owl, 

To-toko, 
Tu-iehit,  to-uiko,  a  mtrry  note. 
While  greaty  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 


Winter.  When  aU  idoud  the  unnd  doth  Mote, 
And  coughing  drounu  the  parson's  m 
And  birds  sU  brooding  in  the  snow. 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  ra 
When  roasted  erabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 


Then  nightly  tings  the  staring  owL 

.  To-wko, 
Tu-uAit,  lo-tcko,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 
Arm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  lb 
songa  of  Apollo.     You,  that  way :  we,  thii  way. 
[Emm 
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ACT    I.— SCENK    I. 
'joit't  LiinnH's  Ln>T." — "The  title  oT  thb  play 
liutilloin,ia  the  folia  of  1633— 'loarilo^iir't 
'    The  modea  in  which  the  genitive  CMe,  aiul  the 
•clioa  of  u  aTter  ■  (ubalaiilive,  are  prinled  in  Ihe 

of  odwr  play*,  in  that  edition,  and  in  Ifae  earlier 
■,  levi*  tu  to  believe  that  the  author  intended  lo 
i»  jAaj  '  Lavi't  LaiouT  ii  Loil.'     The  apnatiophe 

Riven,  B>  the  mark  of  the  genitive  CB«e,  in  theae  in- 
M— '  TU  WMeri  Tatt.'—'A  MidiHmmtr  Nigkit 
■■,'—(■0  priDted.}  Bui  when  tbe  verb  i,  farm*  a 
at  the  title,  the  apoalrophe  ia  inlToduced,  u  in 
tVtU  Ikai  Endi  WeU:  We  do  not  think  our- 
I  JQMiGed,  therefore,  in  printiiig  either  •  Loet't 
ir  toMt,'  or  ' LoTt't  LaboMri  Loil,' — uaorne  have 
unended." — Kn  iob  t. 

iBoi" — "  Biron"  ii,  in  all  tbe  old  editiona,  printed 
(■He,  which  Howe  altered  to  "  Biron,"  ai  the  tradl- 
j  pconnociatian  of  that  noble  name  bad,  in  hia  time, 
enuined  u  in  Bhakeapear^'a.  The  vene  ahowa 
t  ii  Dot  a  miniruit,  bat  the  pninuDciation  of  ihe 
bimtelf,  and  hia  tjmea.  It  u  to  be  protmouced 
Ihe  accent  on  tbe  lut  lyllable. 


Both  the  older  and  more  modem  ■oood 
■ankrupt,"  and  banktrmit,  were  then  atill  in  com- 
ue ;  aiid  either  reading  might  have  come  from  tbe 

Vili  ILL  THisK  living"— i.  e.  To  love,  to  wealth,  to 
I,  Dnmaine  ia  dead  ;  but  pbiloaophy,  in  which  he 
incladea  them  all.  Thia  ii  Johoaoo'a  ondentaad- 
if  tbe  line,  which  i*  yet  obacare  and  ambigtinua. 
1  more  obvious  aeoie  to  refer  "all  theae"  lo  Ihe 
and  bia  bienda,  with  whom  he  ia  to  live  in  philoa- 


"00  miuk  to  bvxt  i*  to  k»oie  nought  bal  fame" — 
coiiaeqaence  (eiplaini  Johnaon)  of  too  much 
ledge  la,  not  an;  real  aolucioo  of  doubta,  bat  mere 
—  [Hitatioa.  In  other  words,  too  mach  knowledge 
a  name,  which  every  godfather 


letd,  Jobnaon  obaervea. 


1  'procoeded'  bachelor  in  physic." 

-as'oirioiia  (HiPiRa  /rof("— "  Sneapiiig"  ia 
•ing,  or,  >a  wa  now  say,  nipping — as  in  tbe  VVi  »- 
Tm,  act  i.  aeaiM  2. 


"  —  til  jo»  out" — To  "sit  out"  ia  a  term  Irom  tlin 
card-table.    Thus,  Biabop  Sanderaoti — 

TkiT  HI  iM,  lalbw  Itaa  ail «(,  u  pk>T  larr  mail  ^ma. 
Tbe  person  who  cnla  out,  at  a  rabber  of  whist,  ia  atill 
said  to  lit  «< — i.  e.  to  be  no  looger  engaged  in  the 
par^. 

"A  dangerani  latB  againti  oibtilitt" — By  "geu- 
tilily"   is  here  signified  what  the  French  eipreaa  by 
rrnlileiit — i.  e.  grace,  leGoemenL     The  meaning  ia — 
Such  a  law,  for  baniahing  women  from  tbe  court,  ia 
I  to  potiteneas,  urbanity,  and  the  refined  plea- 
Sit  nnsf  Lta  keTe"—i.  e.  Rtiide.     We  have  ^ 
•e  in  Wotton'a  panning  definitioD  of  an  ambasaador — 


country." 


In  lie  abroad  for  tbe  good  of  hia 


"  Neeenilf  unit  maie  Hi  alt  Jorneon" 
amidst  hia  extravagances,  speaks  with  gret 
ogaioat  the  fully  of  vows.  They  are  made  witliout  aaf- 
(icient  regard  10  Ihe  variatioiia  of  life,  and  are  Iherefim 
broken  by  aome  unforeaean  necoasity.  They  proceed 
commonly  from  a  preaumpluoua  conndeoce,  and  a  Iklae 
eatimats  of  human  power." — Johksoh. 

"  Sugifetliont" — i.  e,    Temptaliont  I    repealedly  ao 


"A  man  of  uOHFLKHtriTa" — "Tbia  passage,  t  be- 
lieve, mean*  no  more  Iban  that  Don  Armado  was  a  man 
nicely  versed  in  ceremonial  diatinctiona — one  wbo  could 
diatiitgaish.  ill  the  moM  delicate  queationa  of  honour, 
tlie  exact  boandarie*  of  right  and  wrung.  CompliiatTil, 
in  Shakeapeare'a  time,  did  not  aiEnify  (at  least  did  not 
only  airily)  verbal  civility,  or  phrases  of  courtesy ;  bul. 
according  tu  its  original  meaning,  the  trappings,  or  orna- 
mental appendagea,  of  a  character — in  Ihe  aame  manner, 
and  on  the  aame  principles  of  speech,  with  oceompliMk- 

mettl.     'Compic • ' •" " ■• 

tbe  '  Tarnish'  of  1 


as  Annadu  well  expraaaea  ii, 
nplete  man." — Johnson. 
'dt" — i.  e.  Brand-nttB — new  from 


the  forge. 


•  — lakrn  Kith  Ike  mAXma"— i.e.  hlkrfarl 
1  apeeks  in  law-phraae.  A  tliief  ia  said  lu  be 
h  Uie  manner,"  (written  maininir,  or  manon 
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the  French  manier,)  when  he  u  apprehended  with  the 
thing  stolen  in  his  possession. 

" — thy  CURIOUS-KNOTTED  garden** — The  itno/«  were 
the  fantastic  figures  of  the  beos,  or  borders,  of  a  "  gar- 
den" of  that  time. 

Scene  IL 

•*  —  CROSSES  love  not  him" — By  "crosses"  Moth 
means  the  coin  so  called,  because  it  was  stamped  with 
a  cros». 

"  —  the  dancing  horse  tcill  tell  you" — The  allusion  is 
to  a  celebrated  bay  horse,  called  Morocco,  belonging  to 
one  Baiikes,  who  exhibited  the  docile  and  sagacious 
animal  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  observes  that  *'  he  would  restore  a  glove  to  the 
owner,  after  the  master  had  whispered  Uie  man's  name 
in  his  ear;  would  tell  the  just  number  of  pence  in  any 
piece  of  silver  coin  newly  showed  him  by  his  master," 
etc.  His  remarkable  pranks  ore  mentioned,  or  alluded 
to,  by  Ben  Jonson,  Taylor,  Donne,  Hall,  and  Raleigh. 
It  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  man  and  horse  were 
both  burned,  at  Rome,  as  magicians. 

**  Oreeny  indeed^  it  the  colour  of  lovers" — "  1  do  not 
know  whether  our  author  alludes  to  the  '  rare  green 
eye'  which,  in  his  time,  seems  to  have  been  thought  a 
beauty,  or  to  that  frequent  attendant  on  love,  jealousy, 
to  which,  in  the  Merchant  op  Venice,  and  in  Othello, 
he  has  applied  the  epithet  *  green-eyed.* " — Malone. 

** — for  the  day-woman" — A  "day-woman"  is  a 
dairy-woman,  or  milk-woman.  Upon  the  line  in  Chau- 
cer's "  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale" — 

For  the  wu,  aj  it  were,  a  manner  dey — 
Tyrwhitt  observes,  "  It  probably  meant,  originally,  a 
day-labourer  in  general,  moagh  it  may  since  have  been 
used  to  denote  particularly   the  superintendent  of  a 
dayerie.^ 


»» 


"  Thafg  hereby" — A  provincial  expression  for  om  it 
may  happen.     Armado  taSes  it  as  hard  by. 

"  —  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my 
turn" — See  Touchstone's  dissertation  on  the  causes  of 
quarrel,  in  As  You  Like  It,  act  v.  scene  4. 

"  —  I  shall  turn  sonnets" — The  old  reading  is,  "I 
shall  turn  sonnet"  which  was  altered  by  Hanmer  to 
"turn  sonneteer ;"  and  this  has  been  usually  followed. 
But  that  phrase  is  hardly  of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  Armado's  style ;  and  I  have  preferred  in 
the  text,  in  place  of  any  of  the  readings  of  the  English 
editors,  the  slight  alteration  of  "  sonnets" — taking  the 
phrase  in  the  same  sense  with  "  turn  a  tune,"  "  turn  a 
sentence,"  or  Ben  Jonson's  "well-turned  lines." 

ACT  IL— Scene  I. 


ii , 


—  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues" — "  Chapman" 
here  seems  to  signify  the  seller,  not,  as  now  commonly, 
the  buyer.  Cheap,  or  cheapen,  was  anciently  the  mar- 
ket, and  chapman,  therefore,  marketman.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  estimation  of  beauty  depends  not  on  the 
uttering,  or  proclamation,  of  the  seller,  but  on  the  eye 
of  the  buyer.  There  is  a  similar  thought  in  Shake- 
speare's One  Hundred  and  Second  "  Sonnet  V — 

That  love  ia  merchandiaed  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  ererywhere. 

"  —  wipEfelds" — This  is  the  original  reading,  which 
later  editors,  without  reason,  and  against  the  desired 
antithesis  of  wide  with  the  high  roof,  change  to  wild. 

"  —  'long  of  you" — i.  e.  Along  of  you — through  you : 
a  phrase  found  in  Hooker,  and  other  grave  authors,  as 
well  as  used  colloquially. 

'*  —  depart  withal" — To  "  depart,"  and  to  part,  were 
formerly  used  synonymously. 

•'  No  POINT,  with  my  knife" — A  quibble  on  Non  point, 
(French.)  which  occurs  again,  act  v.  scene  2. 
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"Afy  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  theyhe^^" 
Shakespeare  here  used  his  favourite  law-phrases.  Bat 
there  is  here  some  confusion  in  the  use,  occasioned  bj 
the  woi-d  "  though."  A  "  common,"  as  all  know,  is  un- 
apportioned  land — a  "several,"  land  that  is  private 
property.  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  according  to  this 
sense  in  the  "Sonnets:" — 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot, 
Which  my  heart  Icnows  the  world's  wide  common  place? 

But  Dr.  James  has  attempted  to  show  that  several,  or 
sever  ell,  in  Warwickshire,  meant  the  common  feld— 
common  to  a  few  proprietors,  but  not  common  to  all. 
In  this  way,  the  word  "though"  is  not  contradictory. 
Maria's  lips  are  "  no  common,  though  several" — 

Belonging  to  whom .' 

To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

r  and  my  foiiunes  are  the  co-proprietors  of  the  common 
field ;  but  we  will  not  "  grant  pasture"  to  others.  Pro- 
vincial usages  are  important  in  the  illustration  of  Shake- 
speare. 

"  —  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see" — ^i.  e.  His 
tongue  being  impatiently  desirous  to  see,  as  well  as  to 
speak. 

"  His  facets  own  margin"— lu.  Shakespeare's  time, 
notes,  quotations,  etc.,  were  usually  printed  in  the  exte- 
rior margin  of  books.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : — 

And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 

"  —  Boyct  is  dispos'd" — Mr.  Dyce  has  collected 
passages  from  the  old  dramatists  which  show  that  "  dis- 
pos'd" was  often  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  perhaps  el- 
liptically,  for  "  disposed  to  wanton  allusion,"  in  which 
sense  the  Princess  uses  it ;  while  he  chooses  to  receive 
her  remark  in  its  literal  meaning. 

ACT  IIL— Scene  L 

"Concolinel" — Most  likely  Moth  here  sang  some 
Italian  song,  beginning  "  Concolinel."  The  songs  tho^ 
introduced  uito  old  plays  were  usually  popular  ditties, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  give  the  words, 
which  in  many  old  comedies  are  omitted,  as  here. 

"  —  a  French  brawl" — ^The  "brawl"  was  a  statel^T 
species,  of  dance,  formerly  much  in  vogue.  Several 
persons  united  hands,  in  a  cu-cle,  and  gave  each  other 
continual  shakes ;  the  steps  changing  with  the  tune. 
Gray  has  a  pleasant  allusion  to  this  courtly  exercitation^ 
(which  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  highest  andl 
gravest  characters,)  in  his  "  Long  Story,"  in  which  he  so 
graphically  describes  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Hattons : — - 

Full  oftf  within  the  spacious  walls. 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him. 
My  grave  Lord-liccper  led  the  brawls; 

The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him. 
His  bushy  beard,  and  shoestrings  green, 

His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet. 
Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

"  —  CANARY  to  it  with  your  feet" — A  verb  coined 
from  the  active  character  of  the  dance  called  a  "  canary." 

"  —  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the 
old  painting" — "  It  was  a  common  trick,  among  some 
of  the  most  indolent  of  tbe  ancient  masters,  to  place  die 
hands  in  the  liosom  or  the  pockets,  or  conceal  them  in 
some  other  part  of  the  drapery,  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
representing  them,  or  to  disguise  their  own  want  of  skill 
to  employ  them  with  grace  and  propriety." — Stevens. 

"  —  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot" — This  ia  meant  by 
Moth  as  the  end  of  the  line  which  Armado  had  begun 
with,  "  But  O, — but  O, — ."  In  Hamlet,  act  iii.  scene 
2,  we  have  the  whole  liijie  of  the  ballad — "  For  O,  for 
0,  the  hobby-horee  is  forgot."  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  on  the  omission  of  the  hobby-horse  in  May> 
games.  "  The  hobby-horse  is  forgot,"  and  the  "  hobby- 
horse is  quite  forgot,"  are  phrases  constantly  occurring 
in  old  writers. 
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"—a  Costard  broken  in  a  skin" — " Co«taid"  rigni- 
^  I  head:  hence  Moth's  joke. 

"— %  l'esvot; — begin" — "  L'envoy"  is  the  old 
fnoch  word. for  tlie  conclusion  of  a  story,  or  poem. 
Armado means,  **  Come  to  thy  concluniou  by  beginning." 
''L'envoy"  was  adopted  early  in  English. 

"  —  no  salve  in  thk  malk" — "This  is  printed  in  the 
QoartD,  (1598,)  and  in  the  folio,  *no  salve  in  thee  male, 
sir.'  Malone,  Stevens,  and  Johnson  take  "  male"  in  the 
sense  of  bag — there  is  no  salve  in  the  bag,  or  wallet ; 
batTyrwhitt  proposes  to  read,  *no  salve  in  them  ally 
sir'— which  is  so  plausible,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
place  it  in  the  text,  even  in  opposition  to  all  the  authoiv 
itiei." — Collier. 

"  The  boy  hatk  sold  him  a  bargain" — "  This  comedy 
ii  rauning  over  with  allusions  to  country -sports— one  of 
the  many  proofs  tliat,  in  its  original  shape,  it  may  be  as- 
sifDed  to  the  author's  greenest  years.  The  sjKjrt  which 
10  delights  Costard,  about  the  fox,  the  ape,  and  the 
Immble-bee,  has  been  explained  by  Capell,  whose  lum- 
bmng  and  obscure  comments  upon  Shakespeare  have 
been  pillaged  and  sneered  at  by  the  other  commenta- 
tora.  In  this  instance,  tliey  take  no  notice  of  him.  It 
Kems,  according  to  Capeli,  that  *  selling  a  bargain'  con- 
liated  in  drawing  a  person  in,  by  some  stratagem,  to 
proclaim  himself  fool,  by  his  own  lips ;  and  thus,  when 
Moth  makes  his  master  repeat  the  V envoy,  ending  in 
^  goose,  he  proclaims  himself  a  goose,  according  to 
the  rustic  wit,  which  Costard  calls  '  selling  a  bargain 
well/  '  Fast  and  loose,'  to  which  he  alludes,  was  an- 
other holiday  sport ;  and  the  goose,  that  ended  the  mar- 
ket, alludes  to  the  proverb,  *  three  women  and  a  goose 
nuike  a  market.'  " — Knight. 

"—my  IS  CON  r  Jew" — Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of 
Middleton's  works,  explains  "incouy"  asjine^  delicate, 
pretty.  This  was  also  Warburton's  interpretation  of 
the  word,  asserting  it  to  be  of  uortliem  origin,  which 
KitBon,  without  sufficient  evidence,  denied.  It  is  of 
^Qent  occurrence,  and  we  meet  witli  it  a^ain  in  this 
P%,  act  iv.  scene  1.  "Jew"  seems  used  by  Costard 
>*  a  term  of  endearment,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme . 

"—Gverdon — remuneration" — In  a  tract  published 
^  1598,  (**  A  Health  to  the  Gentlemanly  Profession  of 
Serving  Men,")  there  is  a  story  of  a  servant  who  got  a 
'^remaneration"  of  three  farthmgs  from  one  of  his  mas- 
^1  guests,  and  a  **  guerdon"  of  a  shilling  from  another 
^^t.  Perhaps  the  story  had  passed  into  the  gossip  of 
the  people,  and  Costard's  jocularity  was  understood  by 
^  "  gentlemanly  profession,"  who  stood  on  the  ground 
of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  or  the  Globe. 

/'This  senior-junior" — In  reference  to  the  contra- 
'letyof  love,  Shakespeare  calls  Cupid  "senior-junior," 
^  "  giant-dwarf."  The  quarto  and  the  folios  have  it, 
"•ignior  Junios  giant  dwaif."  The  change  was  made 
by  Johnson. 

" —  trotting  PARiTORs" — "  An  apparitor,  or '  paritor,' 
(says  Johnson,)  is  an  officer  of  the  bishop's  court,  who 
canies  out  citqiions :  as  citations  are  most  frequently 
iiRied  for  fornication,  the  paritor  is  put  under  Cupid's 
gOTemment." 

"  —  a  corporal  of  his  field. 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler* s  hoop!" 
*'  It  appears,  from  Lord  Stafford's  '  Letters,'  that  a 
corporal  of  the  field  was  employed,  as  an  aide-de-camp 
is  now,  '  in  taking  and  carrying  to  and  fro  the  directions 
of  the  general,  or  other  nigher  officers  of  the  field.' 
From  other  sources,  however,  it  seems  that  the  func- 
tions of  this  officer  were  of  a  diversified  nature.     A 
*  tumbler's  hoop'  was  usually  dressed  out  with  coloured 
ribands.     To  wear  love's  colours  means,  to  wear  his 
bsMlge  or  cognomen,  or  to  be  his  servant  or  retainer." — 
Plust.  Shak. 


ACT  IV.— Scene  L 

**  Whoever  a'  vas" — We  have,  with  Collier,  preferred 
the  retaining,  as  in  the  original  editions,  this  mode  of 
putting  a'  for  he,  in  familiar  conversation ;  as  showing 
It  not  to  have  been  confined,  in  tliat  age,  to  vulgar  or 
ludicrous  dialogue. 

**  —  play  the  murderer  in" — **  Royal  and  noble  ladies, 
in  the  aays  of  Elizabeth,  delighted  in  the  S4>mewhat  un- 
refined sport  of  shooting  deer  with  a  cross-bow.  In  the 
'alleys  green'  of  Windsor  or  of  Greenwich  parks,  the 
queen  would  take  her  stand,  on  an  elevated  platform, 
and,  OS  the  pricket  or  the  buck  was  driven  past  her. 
would  aim  the  death-shafl,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
her  admiring  courtiers.  The  ladies,  it  appears,  were 
skilful  enough  at  this  sylvan  butchering.  Sir  Francis 
Leake  writes  to  the  E^l  of  Shrewsbury — *  Your  lord- 
ship has  sent  me  a  very  great  and  fat  sta;;,  the  welcomer 
being  stricken  by  your  right  honourable  lady's  hand.* 
The  practice  was  as  old. as  the  romances  of  the  middle 
ages.  But,  in  those  days,  the  lailies  were  sometimes 
not  so  expert  as  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury ;  for,  in 
the  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  a  fair  huntress  wounds 
Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  instead  of  the  stag  at  which 
she  aims." — Knight. 

"  —  good  my  glass" — "Here  Dr.  Johnson^ and  Dr. 
Farmer  have  each  a  note,  too  long  and  too  absurd  to 
quote,  to  show  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  wear 
mirrors  at  their  girtlles.  Stevens  says,  justly,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  forester  is  the 
mirror .  "—P  T  E . 

"  —  a  member  of  the  commonwealth" — "  The  Princess 
calls  Costard  a  '  member  of  the  commonwealth,'  because 
he  is  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  King  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  their  new-modelled  society." — ^inokr. 

**Ood  Dio-Tou-DEN  o//"^.  e.  God  give  yost  good 
even  all.     "  Good  den"  is  good  even, 

"  Break  up  this  capon" — L  e.  Open  this  letter.  **  To 
break  up  (says  Percy)  was  a  peculiar  phrase  in  caning." 

"  —  Penelophon" — The  ballad  which  Shakespeare 
alludes  to,  in  Richard  II.  and  elsewhere,  may  be 
found  in  Percy's  delightful  collection  of  "  Reliqties  of 
Ancient  Poetry." 

"  —  a  MoNARCHo" — The  allusion  is  to  a  fantastical 
character  of  the  time.  "  Popular  applause  (says  Meares, 
in  *  Wit's  Treasurie,'  p.  178)  doth  nourish  some,  neither 
do  they  gape  after  any  other  thing  but  vaine  praise  and 
glorie, — as  in  our  age  Peter  Shakerlye  of  Paules,  and 
Monareho  that  lived  about  the  court."  He  is  called  an 
Italian  by  Nashe,  and  Churchyard  has  written  some 
lines  which  he  calls  his  "  Epitaphe."     By  another  writer 


it  appears  that  he  was  a  "  Bergamasco.' 

"  —  who  is  the  suitor" — The  joke,  here  and  after- 
wards, depends  upon  the  pronunciation  of  "  suitor" — 
shooter.  In  tliis  play,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  act  iii., 
to  sue  is  printed  to  shue,  both  in  the  quarto  and  in  the 
folio;  ana  here  "suitor"  is  printed  shooter.  This  indi- 
cates the  pronunciation  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  still  pie- 
served  in  Ireland,  which  was  for  a  time,  on  Sheridan's 
authority,  fashionable  on  the  stage,  and  among  public 
speakers. 

"An  I  cannot,  another  can" — This,  like  many  of  the 
"snatches  of  songs"  in  Shakespeare,  is  a  fragment  of 
a  popular  song.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  light  poetry  of 
the  time. 

Scene  IL 

"  —  a  buck  of  the  first  head" — In  the  "  Return  from 
Parnassus,"  (1606,)  tnere  is  an  account  of  the  different 
appellations  of  deer,  at  their  different  ages : — "  Now, 
sir,  a  buck  is  the  first  year,  a  fawn ;  the  second  year,  a 
pricket ;  the  third  year,  a  sorrel ;  the  fourth  yeare,  a 
soare ;  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first  head ;  the  sixth,  a 
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complete  back.  Likewine,  yoiir  hart  is  the  first  year,  a 
calf;  the  second  year,  a  brocket ;  the  third  year,  a  spade ; 
the  fourth  year,  a  stag ;  the  sixth  year,  a  hart.  A  roe- 
buck is  tlie  first  year,  a  kid ;  the  second  year,  a  gird ; 
the  third  year,  a  hemuse.  And  these  are  your  special 
beasts  for  chace."  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Dull  differ  as  to 
the  age  of  the  animal. 

" —  ^iita»  a  pricket" — A  "buck  of  the  first  head"  it 
a  stag  of  five  years  old ;  a  "  pricket'*  is  a  stag  of  the 
second  year — as  Malooe  has  shown  from  the  "  Return 
from  Paniaasus,"  (1606.) 

**  —  RAUGHT  nof* — i.  e.  Reached  not,  or  ttUained  not. 

*^  If  a  TALENT  be  a  elavo'^ — In  our  author's  time  the 
talon  of  a  bird  was  frequently  written  **  talent"  Hence 
the  quibble.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Woman 
Hater,"  talona  is  spelt  talentSf  in  the  old  copies. 

"  —  matter  person" — The  derivation  o{  parson  was, 
perhaps,  commonly  understood  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  parton  and  "person"  were  used  indifferently. 
Blackstone  (Commentaries)  has  explained  the  word : — 
"  A  parson,  persona  eeeleaia^  is  one  that  hath  full  pos* 
session  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He  is 
called  parsony  persona^  because  by  his  person  the 
church,  which  is  an  invisible  body,  is  represented." 

«  —  good  old  Mantuan" — The  "  good  old  Mantnan" 
was  Jon.  Baptista  Mantuanus,  a  Carmelite,  whose  "  Ec- 
logues" wei-e  translated  into  English  by  George  Turber- 
vile,  in  1567.  His  first  "  Eclogue"  commences  with — 
Fauste^  preeor  gelidd ;  and  Famaby,  in  his  preface  to 
"  Martial,"  says,  that  pedants  thought  more  highly  of 
the  Fauste^  preeor  gelidd^  than  of  the  Arma  virumque 
rano.  Here,  again,  the  unlearned  Shakespeare  hits  the 
mark  when  he  meddles  with  learned  matters. 

" — NON  TE  pregia" — A  provorWal  expression  applied 
to  Venice,  which  we  find  thus  in  Howell's  "  Lettere:" — 

Venetia,  Venetk,  ehi  non  te  vede,  non  te  pregia» 
Ms  chi  t*  ha  troppo  reduto  te  dispref  ia. 

Scene  IIL 

"  Gets  up  into  a  tree^* — The  old  stage-direction  is, 
"  He  stanos  aside,"  which  was  all  that  the  humble 
scenic  arrangement  of  the  old  stage  could  afford;  but  it 
is  evident,  irom  what  Biron  says,  on  the  entrance  of 
Dnmaiue,  that  the  author  meant  that  he  should  be  above 
the  others : — 

Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  {n  the  iky,  etc. 

"  —  like  a  perjurer,  wearing  papers" — From  a 
passage  in  Hollingshed,  it  appears  that  peijurers  wore 
papers,  ^tating  their  offence,  when  they  were  punished. 

"  — M^  TRiUMViRT,  the  comer-cap  of  society ^ 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,"  etc. 

"  Triumviry,"  and  the  "  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,"  al- 
lude to  the  gallows  of  the  time,  which  was  occasionally 
triangular 

"  —  GUARDS  on  wanton  Cupid^s  hose" — "Guards" 
signify  the  edges,  or  hems,  of  garments. 


ti 


This  is  the  liver  vein" — In  reference  to  the  sup- 
position, which  came  down  from  classic  antiquity,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  that  the  liver  was  the 
seat  of  love. 

"  —  she  is  NOT : — corporaT* — The  received  reading  is, 
"she  is  but  corporal."  Ours  is  the  ancient  reading : 
and  Donee  repudiates  the  modem  change.  Biron  ciuls 
Dnmaiue  "  corporal,"  as  he  had  formerly  named  himself 
(act  iii.)  "  corporal  of  his  field"— of  Cupid's  field. 

"  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  quoted" — 
"Quoted"  signifies  marked^  or  noted.  The  word  is 
from  the  eoter^  (to  quote.)  The  construction  of  this 
passage  will,  therefore,  be — Her  amber  hairs  have 
marked,  or  shown,  that  real  amber  is  foul  in  comparison 
with  themselves. 
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"  —  nor  I  Biron" — Here,  as  thnmgboat  the  play,  the 
name  of  Biron  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  h 
the  first  quarto  he  is  called  Berownc.  From  the  Une 
before  us,  it  appears  that,  in  our  author's  time,  the  name 
was  pronounced  Biroon.  Mr.  Boswell  has  remarked 
that  this  was  the  mode  in  which  words  of  this  te^ 
mination  were  pronounced,  in  English.  Mr.  Fox  al- 
ways  said  Touloon^  when  speaking  of  Toulon,  in  the 
House  of  ConuDons. 

"  —  some  QuiLLJCTs" — "  Quillet"  means  on  iDgeniom 
turn  of  argument,  and  is  applied  to  the  refinements  of 
the  law.  Its  derivaticm  has  perplexed  the  e^roologisti; 
that  given  by  Bailey  and  Nares,  in  their  "  Dictionaritss," 
is  the  most  probable — "  Quibblel ;  a  diminutive  of 
quibble." 

"  —  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides" — "  The  *  Hfi»- 
perides'  were  me  daughters  of  Hesperus,  and  the  fabled 
possessors  of  the  golden  apples  carried  away  by  Her* 
cules.  In  the  text,  the  term  is  used  as  though  it  were 
the  name  of  the  garden  itself.  Several  of  the  Poet's 
classical  contemporaries  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error." — Knight. 

"  Makes  heaven  drowsy" — Few  paasa^ea  have  beoi 
more  discussed  than  this.  Yet  the  only  aiflicnl^  seems 
to  be  from  insisting  on  a  literal  and  proaaic  sense.  T^ 
obvious  interpretation  of  it  is — "  Whenever  love  speaks, 
all  the  gods  join  their  voices  in  harmonious  concert." 
The  power  of  harmonious  sounds  to  make  the  hearef* 
drowsy  has  been  alluded  to,  by  poeta,  in  all  ages.  The 
old  copies  read  make.  Shakespeare  c^ten  £uk  into  a 
similar  carelessness. 

"  —  get  the  sun  of  them" — In  the  days  of  archery,  it 
viras  of  consequence  to  have  the  sun  at  the  back  of  the 
bowmen,  and  in  the  foce  of  the  enemy.  This  cnvom- 
stance  was  of  great  advantage  to  Henry  V.  at  the  battle 
of  Aginconrt. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

"  —  your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and 
sententious" — "  I  know  not  well  what  degree  of  respect 
Shakespeare  intends  to  obtain  for  this  vicar,  but  he  has 
here  put  into  his  mouth  a  finished  representation  of 
colloquial  excellence.  It  is  very  difficult  to  add  any 
thing  to  this  character  of  the  schoolmaster's  table-talk: 
and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will  scarcely 
be  found  to  comprehend  a  rule  for  conversation  so  jiudy 
delineated,  so  widely  dilated,  and  so  nicely  limited." — 
Johnson. 

Reason^  in  the  text,  and  in  many  other  places,  signifies 
discourse ;  audacious  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  for  spi^ 
ited,  animated,  confident ;  opinion  is  equivalent  to  ob- 
stinacy, or  the  French  opinidtratf;  and  t^ection^  as 
oflen  in  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporariea,  for  affiecta- 
tion.  ' 

"  —  thrasonicaP* — From  Thraso,  the  boasting  soldier 
of  Terence.  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  speaks  of  one 
as  a  "  thrasonical  puff*,  and  emblem  of  mock  valour." 
Farmer  asserts  that  the  word  was  introduced  in  oor 
language  before  Shakespeare's  time. 


"  —  POINT-DEVISE  companions"^,  e.  Nice  to  excess. 
The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  very  obscure.  Gitfnrd  thinks 
it  must  have  been  a  mathematical  phrase.  Other  ex- 
amples of  its  use  are  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  Hol- 
lingshed, Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson. 

"  This  is  abhominable" — ^This  was  a  frequent  mode 
of  spelling  the  word,  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
It  seems  to  have  been  ^oing  out  of  use  when  this  play 
was  written,  and  "  abhominable"  soon  was  generally 
spelled  abominable. 

" — HONORiricABiLiTUDiNiTATiBUs" — "Taylor,theold 
water-poet,  has  given  us  a  syllable  more  of  this  delight  of 
school-boys — honorificieabilitudinitatibus.  But  be  has 
not  equalled   Rabelais,   who    has  thus    fumiahed   the 
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1  book  that  might  pazzle  Patenioster  Row— 
IcatameiaparkengedampkieribriUionei" 

KlflOHT. 

PLAr-DRAGon" — A  "flap-dragon*'  it  a  small  in- 
•le  sabstance,  which  topera  used  to  swallow, 
on  the  wine. 

r  the  fftky  if  /"— "  The  pedant  asks  who  is 

sheep — qui»^  ouiit     'The  third  of  the   five 

if  you  repeat  tnem,'  says  Moth ;  and  the  ped- 

repeat  them — a,  e,  /.     *  The  other  two  clinches 

Moth — *o,  »,'  (O  yon.)     This  may  appear  a 

nndrum,  and  a  low  conceit,  as  Theobala  has  it ; 

iatire  is  in  opposing  the  pedantry  of  the  boy  to 

he  man,  and  making  the  pedant  have  the  wont 

what  he  calls   '  a  quick  venew  of  wit.'  "— 

ENKW  of  wW^-^k  "venew,"  or  venter  was  the 
1  term  for  a  kit,  at  the  fencing-school.  In  the 
forms  of  vtnewy  venie,  venny,  and  vennie^  it  is 
ion  occurremce  in  old  writers. 

1/  the  charge-house" — Stevens  supposed  that 
irge-hoiise"  was  meant  a  free-school.     Collier 
that  it  is  a  misprint  for  large  koute. 

^member  thy  covrtety" — By  "rcipember  thy 
,"  Amiado  probably  means — Rememl>er  that 
ime  thou  art  standing  with  thy  hat  off.—"  The 
9flr  the  hat  at  table  is  a  kind  of  courtetie,  or  cer- 
ratlier  to  be  avoided  than  otherwise." — Florio's 
«Fri»/«f,"(15^1.) 

Scene  II. 

9  maJt«  kiM  god^kead  'wjlx^^ — ^i.  e.  Grow,  The 
bvious. 


tou»e" — A  term  of  endearment;  as,  in  Haml 
»u  his  mouse." 


•ox  of  ikat  ^>«/"— Theobald  is  scandalized  at 
^age  fmm  a  princess.  "  But  (Dr.  Fanner  ob- 
there  need  be  no  alarm— the  amall-pox  only 
sd  to,  with  which  it  seems  Katharine  was  pitted  ; 
t  is  quaintly  expressed,  'her  face  was  full  of 
Dr.  Donne  and  others  are  quoted  to  show  this 
the  word.  Such  a  plague  was  the  small-pox 
r,  that  its  name  might  well  be  used  as  an  impre- 

y  tke  week'^ — i.  e.  For  a  certainty,  and  a  fixed 
The  expression  was  common. 

f  MuMcoviUa,  or  Ru$»ian»" — It  appears  that  a 
of  Muscovites  was  not  an  unusual  court  recre- 
Hall  (the  Chronicler)  states  that,  ui  the  first 
Henry  VIII.,  at  a  banquet  made  for  the  foreign 
idors,  in  the  parliament-chamber,  at  Westmin- 
ame  the  Lord  Henry  Earle  of  Wiltshire,  and  the 
tzwater,  in  two  long  gowns  of  yellow  satin,  tra- 
with  white  satin,  and  in  every  bend  of  white 
end  of  crimson  sntin,  after  the  fashion  of  Russia, 
iland,  with  furred  hats  of  grey  on  their  heads ; 
if  them  havine  a  hatchet  in  their  hands,  and 
ith  pikes  tumea  up." 

'n  Rustian  kabitt** — Boyet  has  previously  told 
the  Kin^  and  his  lords  were  to  enter  "  like  Mus- 
or  Russians."  The  old  stage-direction^is,  "  En- 
ck-moors  with  music,  the  boy  with  a  speech, 
rest  of  the  lords  disguised."  Hence  it  appears 
ick-moors,  with  music,  preceded  the  loros,  in 
» introduce  the  maskers. 

luiiet  no  ricker  tkan  rick  /<|^a/a"— This  speech, 
in  the  older  editions,  is  assigned  to  Biron,  as 
ras  given,  by  Theobald  and  his  successors,  to 
M  more  appropriate  to  him.  It  may  be  so,  but 
mt  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  jesting  Biron. 
osion  is  to  the  "  taffata"  masks. 


"  —  tread  a  measure" — The  "measure"  was  a  grave 
courtly  dance,  of  which  the  steps  were  slow  and  meai' 
ured,  like  those  of  a  modem  mmnet. 

"  —  Since  you  can  coo" — To  "cog"  is,  technically, 
to  load  dice,  and,  metaphorically,  to  deceive  and  cheat. 

"— M  not  VEAL  a  calf's—By  "veal"  is  probably 
meant  well,  sounded  as  foreigners  usually  pronounce 
that  word,  and  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
subsequent  question.  In  the  play  of  "  Dr.  DoddypoU," 
the  same  joke  occurs : — 

Doctor.  Haaa,  mj  very  ipeeial  friend,  fait  sad  trot  bm  be  riffht 
ffhd  for  eee  you  reole. 
HanM,  Wkat,  do  you  SMike  s  eklf  of  bm*  aMeter  doctor  ? 


"  —  better  wit»  kave  worn  plain  statute-caps"- In 
the  Thirteenth  of  Elizabeth,  (1571,)  an  act  was  passed 
"  For  the  continuance  of  making  and  wearing  woollen 
caps,  in  behalf  of  the  trade  of  cappers,"  providing  that 
all  alwve  the  age  of  six  years,  (except  the  nobility,  and 
some  others,)  should,  on  sabbath<4iayB  and  holidays, 
wear  caps  of  wool,  knit,  thicked,  and  dressed  in  Eng- 
land, upon  penal^  of  ten  groats.  These  were  the 
"  statute-caps"  alluded  to  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  text  is — "  Better  wits  may  be  found  among 
the  plain  citizens  "  In  Marstnn's  "  Dutch  Courtesan," 
Mrs.  MullignU)  says^"  Though  my  husband  be  a  citi- 
zen, and  his  cap's  made  of  wool,  yet  I  have  wit" 
Walter  Scott  has  made  the  term  more  familiar  to  the 
naodem  reader,  by  using  it  in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel.** 

"  —  angeU  vailino  elonds" — i.  e.  Angeb  lowering 
the  clouds  that  concealed  them. 

**A  MEAif" — The  "mean,"  in  vocal  music,  is  an  inter- 
mediate partr— a  part  (whether  tenour,  or  second  soprano, 
or  contra-tenour)  between  the  two  extremes  of  highest 
and  lowest. 

"  —  teetk  a$  wkite  a»  whales  bone*^ — i.  e.  As  white 
as  the  "  bone,"  or  tootk,  of  the  walme,  of  old  called  the 
"  whale."  The  expression  was  common,  at  a  very  early 
date,  in  our  language.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
"  whales"  is  to  be  read  as  a  dissyllable,  in  Shakespeare, 
as  well  as  in  Lord  Surrey's  "  Songs  and  Sonnets,"  in 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  various  older  authori- 
ties for  the  same  simile. 

"  — spr«^«  affectiom"— So  the  old  copies;  and  Sir 
Nathaniel  has  already  used  the  expression,  "  witty  with- 
out affection^  In  both  cases,  we  should  now  write 
affectation ;  but  Shakespeare's  word,  as  appears  by  all 
the  old  copies,  viras  "  affection ;"  and  that  ought  to  be 
retained,  though  Malone  and  other  editors  reject  it. 

"  Write  *Lord  kave  merry  on  va* " — The  inscriptioa 
upon  the  doors  of  houses  infected  with  the  plague.  The 
word  "  tokens,"  occurring  a  few  lines  lower,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  favours  worn  by  the  ladies,  was  then  also 
applied  to  symptoms  of  the  plague. 

**^you  roRCic  not  to  forMwear'*'-^}.  e.  You  do  not 
keeitate,  or  care  not,  to  forswear.  This  idiomatic  use 
of  the  word  is  very  old  in  our  language  :— 

0  Lorde !  fome  good  l>ody,  for  Ood'e  Mke*  fvye  bm  BMSts» 

1  force  Bot  wkat  it  were*  eo  that  I  had  to  este. 

**  Jacob  tmd  E§au,"  (1566,)  aet  if.  seeBe  9. 


"  —  »mile$  kit  ekeek  in  tears" — The  old  copies  are 
uniform  in  this  reading,  which  is  very  intelligible.  Biron 
is  speaking  generally  of  some  courtier,  who  "  smiles  his 
cheek  in  (or  into)  years,"  or  an  appearance  of  age,  by 
constant  grinning.     Malone  altered  "years"  into^>ers. 

"  — ftjfM*  squire"- From  e$quierre,  (French)— « 
rule,  or  square. 

"  —  thie  brave  manaox" — A  term  from  the  tilt-yard, 
The  quarto  (1598)  has  nuage  ;  the  folio  (1623)  mana^ 
ger.    The  correct  reading  was  given  by  Theobald. 

"  You  cannot  beo  as" — In  the  old  oommon-law  was 
a  writ  de  idiata  inguirendo,  tmder  which,  if  a  man  was 
legally  proved  an  idiot,  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and  the 
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eiolody  of  hu  penoa,  might  be  granted  by  the  king  to 
viy  flubjerl.  Such  a  person,  when  ihu  grtuit  vfM 
uked,  wu  (aid  la  bi  biggedfor  a  /oo/.— (See  "  Black- 
tume,"  b,  i,  c.  S.)  Oae  of  the  legal  teata  appean  to 
have  been  lo  try  whether  the  parly  could  uuwer  a 
ample  arithmetical  quest  ieu. 

■'Abatk  throK  at  hovum"— ■"  Nuvum,'  or  iiocfm. 
vn»  a  game  at  dice,  and  'abate  throw  at  iinvam'  >eema 
equivalent  lo  ioying,  'iamng  throw  at  dice'  or  bar- 
ring the  chance  of  throwing,  these  nervoiu  cannot  be 
matched.  Malune  hwerted  the  ittdetinile  article  before 
'throw;'  but  it  i>  tK>( necessary.  The 'A'lne  Worthies' 
brought  novtm  into  Biron's  miitd." — Coll[BR. 

The  old  rending  has  been  retaineil  in  Ilie  text,  which, 
reod  as  yon  may,  miitt  require  a  note.  My  imprensioQ 
is.  lliat  the  reading  oT  the  aecnnd  folin.  adopted  m  seve- 
ral editions,  is  right — "a  bare  throw" — a  mere  freak  of 
odd  chance  to  bring  live  tuch  peraotis  together. 

'■Fagtafl  Bf  tit  Nine  JVortAic."—" The  genuine 
worthies  of  the  old  pageant  were  Joshoa,  David,  Judas 
Maccabens,  Hector,  Alemnder,  Julius  Ciesar,  Arthur, 
Chariemagne.  and  Godfrey  of  Bnllnigne.  Sometimes 
Guy  of  Warwick  was  substituted  for  Godfrey  of  Bul- 
loigne.  These  redoubted  personages,  according  to  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  (Had.  5057,)  were 
clad  iu  complete  armour,  with  crowns  of  gold  on  their 
headi  -     ■ 


heads;  every  oni 
him  his  shield  an 

brews,   three   Infidels. 


cording  lo  this 
.  as  three   He- 
lud   three  Chri«tians,     Sbake- 


of  the  shaft.     The  King  then  means—"  at  th 
ginning  of  the  lime  of  any  affair,  it  isof^ndeci 


"  —  sTBiiisa  ihapfi" — All  the  olJ  copi 
"Full  of ifra^inf  shapes."  Coleridge  recom 
subslitulioii  of  ifmy.  Malone  and  other*  liavf 
which  (Dyceuys)  la  often  thus  misprinted  iu< 

"  A$  BoaniEiT,  and  ai  LtNma  la  the  line" 
fill  up  the  time,  as  "  bombast"  (in  ita  ori"^ 
eot'oB,  or  such  wadding)  was  formerly  used 
and  sltiffoul  dress. 


.  If  il  eontii 


■'  — «e*  the  tfforjf  beJt  of  people  »«*.]"■ 
Warburton,  and  Coleridge  suggested,  that 
printed  in  the  text  in  brockets  ought  to  be  o 
only  an  abridgment  of  what  RosaBue  says  atie 
answer  to  Biron.  They  have  been  here  rel 
canse  they  are  in  all  the  older  edilions,  ai>d  mc 
ones.  The  probability  aeems  (o  be  that  b 
occurs  in  Rohzd  ind  Juuet,  the  autlior's 
afterwards  altered  and  enlarged,  was  accidt 
in  the  dialogue,  along  with  the  expanded  bne 


(froT 


e  pof"— To"keel,"  or  te, 
uglo-Saion.)  H.  Tooke 
latterly,  i 


der,  and  Hercules,)  out  of  the  fi 
pageant. " — Kn  ioht. 

"  —  lihbard's  head  on  knee" — Pompey  wore  a  "  Ub- 
bardV  (or  paniher't)  head  upon  his  knee. 

"  —  it  itandi  too  bioht" — "  Il  should  be  lemem- 
bered,  (Stevens  remarks,)  Iu  relish  ihia  joke,  thai  the 
head  of  Aleiander  was  obliquely  placed  on  his  sboul- 

"—your  nine  tmel/i"— "  Hi*  (Alexander'*)  body 
had  so  sweet  a  smell  of  ilselfe  that  all  the  apparell  b 
wore  next  unto  his   body,  tooke  diereof  a  passing  di 
lighlful  savour^  ni  if  it  had  been  perfumed." — North 
"Plularck." 

"  —  lion,  that  koldi  hit  poll-axe  lining  on  a  clou 
tlooT'—"  This  alludes  to  the  arms  given  m  the  old  hii 
tory  of  the  '  Nine  Worthies,'  (says  Toilet,)  lo  '  Alexai 
der,  the  which  did  beare  geules,  a  lion  or,  teiante  in 
chayer,  holding  a  battle-aie  argent'  " — (Leigh's  "Aoe 
dence  of  Armoury,"  1597,  ji.  23.)  The  second  part  of 
■    "   ■       Imilari^  of  aouifd  between 


Ajai 


^a> 


•akei 


'•  —  roailed  ckibs"— Not  our  shell-fish,  bu 
Riiglish  apple,  wbicli,  roasted  and  pat  into 
favourite  Old-English  luxury.  Thia  was  pn 
origin  of  the  apple-loddf  of  Virginia. 


"  —  Judai  Kai  hang'd  en  an  elder"— 7lie  cormnon 
tradition  was  that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  an  elder-tree. 
Thus,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Every  Mao  out  of  hi*  Humour" — 
"  He  shall  be  your  Judas,  aiM  yon  shall  be  his  elder>tree 

"A  ciTTEBH  Acad" — Itappearg,  from  several  passages 
in  the  old  dramas,  dial  the  bead  of  a  "  cittern,"  gittim 
or  gvitaTf  was  termtnaled  with  a  face. 


.  Wanting  the  shirt,  so  as  to 


his  very  loose'  may 

I  old  term  of  archery — 
'."     Drayloa  has  this 


"  If  we  were  to  part  with  any  of  the  aulb< 
die*,  it  should  be  this.  Yet  we  should  be  lo 
with  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  thai  mighty  po 
nonsense  ;  m  his  page,  that  handful  of  wit; 
Ihaniel  the  curate,  or  Holofenies  the  schooliii 

-  dispute  after  dinner,  on  '  the  golden  ca< 
pnelrj  ;'  with  Costard  the  clown,  or  Dull  the 
Biron  ia  too  accomplished  a  character  to  be  I 
world,  and  yet  he  could  not  appear  without  I 

der*  and  the  King ;  and  if  we  were  lo  lea 
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be  genUemen  would  have  no  mistremefl.  So 
believe  we  nrast  let  the  whole  play  stand  as  it 
re  shall  hardly  venture  to  '  set  a  mark  of  re- 
1  on  it.'  Still  we  have  some  objections  to  the 
hich  we  think  savours  more  of  the  pedantic 
ShsJLespeare's  time  than  of  his  own  genius — 
controversial  divinity,  and  the  logic  of  Peter 
1,  than  of  the  inspiration  of  the  muse.  It  trans- 
quite  as  much  to  the  manners  of  the  court,  and 
cs  of  courts  of  law,  as  to  the  scenes  of  nature, 
iry-land  of  his  own  imagination. 
Lespeare  has  set  himself  to  imitate  the  tone  of 
tnversation  then  prevailing  among  the  fair,  the 
od  the  learned  ;  and  he  has  imitated  it  but  too 
'.  It  is  as  if  the  hand  of  Titian  had  been  em- 
D  give  grace  to  the  curls  of  a  full-bottomed  |>eri- 
iaphael  had  attempted  to  give  expression  to  the 
figures  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Shakespeare 
m  excellent  description  of  this  fashionable  jar- 
the  mouth  of  the  critical  Holofemes,  '  as  too 
too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  too  peregrinate, 
'  call  it  */  and  nothing  can  be  more  marked  than 
rence  when  he  breaks  loose  from  the  trammels 
nposed  on  himself, '  as  light  as  bird  from  brake/ 
Ju  in  his  own  person." — Hizlitt. 


his  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  concurred 
re,  and  some  have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  our 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  passages 
lildish,  and  vulgar ;  and  some  which  ought  not 
been  exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  w^re,  to  a 
queen.  But  there  are  scattered  through  the 
tany  sparks  of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any  play  that 
i  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakesjieare." — 
r. 


I  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  early  plays,  and  the 
youth  is  certainly  perceivable,  not  only  in  the 
i  manner  of  the  versification,  but  in  the  lavish 
ity  displayed  in  the  execution ;  the  uninterrupted 
on  of  quibbles,  equivoques,  and  sallies  of  every 
ton.  '  The  sparks  of  wit  fly  about  in  such  pro- 
mt they  form  complete  fireworks,  and  the  dia- 
r  the  most  part  resembles  the  bustling  collision 
ter  of  passing  masks  at  a  carnival.'— ^Schlegel.) 
le  in  which  we  King  and  his  compainons  detect 
ler's  breach  of  their  mutual  vow,  is  capitally 
i.  The  discovery  of  Biron's  love-letter  while 
his  friends,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  extri- 
nself,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  of  the  vow,  are  ad- 

" SiSOER. 


characters  in  this  play  are  eitlier  impersonated 
Shakespeare's  own  multiformity  by  imaginative 
tion.  or  out  of  such  as  a  country-town  and  a 
)y*s  observation  might  supply — the  curate,  the 
aster,  the  Armado,  (who  even  in  my  time  was  not 
n  the  cheaper  inns  of  North  Wales.)  and  so  on. 
re  is  chiefly  on  follies  of  words.  Birun  and  Ro- 
re  evidently  the  pre-existeut  state  of  Benedick 
itrice,  and  so,  perhaps,  is  Boyet  of  Lafeu,  and 
of  the  Tapster  m  Measure  for  Measure;  and 
uency  of  the  rhymes,  the  sweetness  as  well  as 
othness  of  the  metre,  and  the  number  of  acute 
:ifully  illustrated  aphorisms,  ara  all  as  they  ought 
a  poet's  youth.  True  genius  begins  by  gener- 
ind  condensing ;  it  ends  m  realizing  and  expand- 
first  collects  me  seeds. 

if  this  juvenile  drama  had  been  the  only  one  ex- 
mr  Shakespeare,  and  we  possessed  the  tradition 
his  riper  works,  or  accounts  (►f  them  in  writers 
d  not  even  mentioned  this  play,  how  many  of 
»eare's  characteristic  features  might  we  not  still 
icovered  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  though  as  in 
it  taken  of  him  in  his  boyhood, 
n  never  suflBciently  admire  the  wonderful  activity 
^ht  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  scene  of 
%  rendered  natural,  as  it  is,  by  the  choice  of  the 


characters,  and  the  whimsical  detcnrminatioii  on  which 
the  drama  is  founded.  A  whimsical  determination  cer- 
tainly ;— -yet  not  altogether  so  very  improbable  to  those 
who  are  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  their  courts  of  love,  and  all  that  lighter  drapery  of 
chivalry,  which  engaged  even  mighty  kings  with  a  sort 
of  serio-comic  interest,  and  may  well  lie  supposed  to 
have  occupied  more  completely  the  smaller  princes,  at 
a  time  when  the  noble's  or  prince's  court  contained  the 
only  theatre  of  the  domain  or  principality.  This  sort 
of  story,  too,  was  admirably  suited  to  Shakespeare's 
times,  when  the  English  court  was  still  the  foster-mother 
of  the  state  and  the  muses ;  and  when,  in  consequence, 
the  courtiers,  and  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  affected  a 
display  of  wit,  point,  and  sententious  observation,  that 
would  be  deemed  intolerable  at  present ;  but  in  which 
a  hundred  years  of  controversy,  involving  every  great 
political  and  every  dear  domestic  interest,  hod  trained 
all  but  the  lowest  classes  to  participate.  Arid  to  this 
the  very  style  of  the  sermons  of  the  time,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Protestants  to  distinguinh  themselves  by  long 
and  frequent  preaching,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
no  country  ever  received  such  a  national  education  as 
England. 

**  Hence  the  comic  matter  chosen  in  the  first  instance 
is  a  ridiculous  imitation  or  apery  of  this  constant  striving 
ther  logical  precision,  and  subtle  opposition  of  thoughts, 
together  wita  a  making  the  most  of  every  conception 
or  image,  by  expressing  it  under  the  least  expected 
proper^  belonging  to  it,  and  this,  again,  rendered  spe- 
cially absurd  by  being  applied  to  the  most  current  sub- 
jects and  occurrences.  The  phrases  and  modes  of  com- 
bination and  argument  were  cnii^ht  by  the  most  ignorant 
from  the  custom  of  the  age,  and  their  ridiculous  misap- 
plication of  them  is  most  amusingly  exhibited  in  Costara ; 
while  examples  suited  only  to  the  gravest  propositions 
and  impersonations,  or  apostrophes  to  abstract  thoughts 
.impersonated,  (which  are  in  fact  the  natural  language 
only  of  the  most  vehement  agitations  of  the  mind,)  are 
adopted  by  the  coxcombry  of  Armado  as  mere  artifices 
of  ornament. 

"  The  same  kind  of  intellectual  action  is  exhibited  in 
a  more  serious  and  elevated  strain,  in  many  other  parts 
of  this  play.  Biron's  speech  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  it.  It  is  logic  clothed  in 
rhetoric ; — but  observe  how  Shakespeare,  in  his  two-fold 
being  of  poet  and  philosopher,  avails  himself  of  it  to 
convey  profound  troths  in  the  most  lively  images — the 
whole  remaining  faithful  to  the  character  supposed  to 
utter  the  lines,  and  the  expressions  themselves  consti- 
tuting a  further  development  of  that  character. 


"This  is  quite  a  study.  Sometimes  you  see  this 
youthful  god  of  poetry  connecting  disparate  thoughts 
purely  by  means  of  resemblances  m  the  words  express- 
ing them — a  thing  in  character  in  lighter  comedy,  espe- 
cially of  that  kiiKi  in  which  Shakespeare  delights,  name- 
ly, the  purp(»8ed  display  of  wit,  though  sometimes,  too, 
disfiguring  his  graver  scenes ; — but  more  often  you  majr 
see  him  doubling  the  natural  connection  or  order  of  logi- 
cal consequence  in  the  thoughts  by  the  mtroduction  of 
an  artificial  and  sought-for  resemblance  in  the  words,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  third  line  of  the  play — 

And  iben  grace  ut  in  the  d'ugnce  of  death: — 

this  being  a  figure  often  having  its  force  and  propriety, 
as  justified  by  the  law  of  passion,  which,  inducing  m 
the  mind  an  unusual  activity,  seeks  for  means  to  waste 
its  superfluity, — when  in  the  highest  degree,  in  lyric 
repetitions  and  sublime  tautolog>- — ('at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down;  at  her  feet,  he  bowed,  he 
fell ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead') — and, 
in  lower  dep-ees,  in  making  the  words  themselves  the 
subjects  and  materials  of  that  surplus  action,  and  for  the 
same  cause  that  agitates  our  limbs,  and  forces  our  very 
gestures  into  a  tempest  in  states  of  high  excitement. 
''The  mere  style  of  narration  in  Love's  Labour's 
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Lost,  like  ihal  of  £gann  in  tbs  fint  KseoB  al  tbe  Cuh- 
Kiit  or  Errou,  and  of  the  Soldier  in  the  sscond  Keiie 
nf  MicKTH.  •esmi  imitated  wiih  il*  defocU  lod  iti 
beaatiM  livm  Sir  PMlip  Sidney i  wboM  'Arcadia,' 
tboagh  not  then  pnblished.  wa«  alreadj  well  known  in 
nuQUKript  copiea.  and  ctmld  hardly  nave  eicaped  the 
nolica  and  admiratiDD  of  Shakeapsars,  aa  the  friend  and 
client  of  the  Eari  of  Sonlhampton,  The  chief  defect 
cminita  in  the  ^Hinntheiwa  and  pareDthetic  thoughli  and 
deacription*,  amted  neither  tu  the  psnoaof  the  apeaker, 
DOT  the  piiqxiae  of  the  peraon  to  whom  the  infortnalion 
ia  to  he  l^nn,  but  manifeally  betnying  the  author  him- 
aeir — nut  by  way  of  continaoni  nndenong,  hot  palpably, 
and  »  a*  to  *how  thenwelTSt  addreaaed  to  the  genera] 
reader.  However,  il  ia  not  unimportant  to  notice  how 
■trong  a  preamnptioD  the  diclioa  and  allutoai  of  Ibi* 
play  aflbrd,  that,  tbunKh  Shakeapeare'a  acquirement*  in 
the  dead  langna^na  miifht  not  be  inch  aa  we  aappoae  in 
a  learned  education,  hia  habita  had,  neTerlheleaa.  been 
•cbolaatic,  tnd  Uioae  of  a  atodent.     For  a  young  author'a 


linl  work  almoat  alwaya  beapeaka  hia  moent  pomua, 
and  his  tint  ubaervationi  of  life  are  eitbor  diawB  bno 
the  imtnediate  employmenta  of  hia  yoalh,  and  fnni  ibe 
characters  and  imagea  moat  deeply  impreaaed  oa  Im 
mind  in  the  aitualinni  in  which  thoae  emplojmenli  hd 
placed  him ;  or  else  they  are  fixed  on  auch  objeca  >nl 
occurreocea  in  the  world,  aa  are  eaaily  connectfd  widi. 
and  aeem  to  bear  upon,  hia  atiidiea  and  the  hitherto  et 
cluaive  aiibjecta  of  hia  meditation.  Juat  aa  Ben  Jonn. 
who  applied  hinuelf  to  the  drama  alW  having  aerrfd 
in  Flandera,  filla  hia  eaiiieat  playa  with  tme  or  pratended 
■oldien,  the  wronea  and  neglects  of  the  fonier,  mdiba 
abanrd  bonata  ana  knavery  of  their  counteHeiti.  So 
Leaaing'a  firat  comediea  are  placed  in  the  univenidai, 
and  ooiiiiat  of  eventa  and  cliaracten  oonoeivable  in  an 
academic  life. 

"  I  will  only  farther  remaik  the  aweet  and  lemptnd 
gnvilT  with  which  Shakeapeare,  in  the  end,  dnwalba 
ouly  fitting  moral  which  each  a  draiDB  aBbrded.  Han 
Hoaaline  naaa  up  to  the  fall  height  of  Beatrice." 
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CHRONOLOGY,  STATE  OF  THE  TEXT,  AND 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

fpHE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  wm  fint  printed  in  1600,  when  it  appeared  in 
two  distinct  qnarto  editionft,  by  different  pnbUshen,  Roberti,  and  Hayes,  with 
BQch  variations  of  text  as,  although  slight,  to  indicate  that  they  were  different 
editions,  and  printed  finom  different  manuscripts,  although  both  of  them  are,  in  the 
main,  correct  copies.  In  the  folio  edition  of  1623  the  edition  of  Hayes  is  reprinted, 
with  some  corrections  of  its  misprints,  and  some  few  slight  improrements  as  if 
fit>m  a  copy  revised  at  aome  later  period  by  the  author.  Accordingly,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  obscure  passages,  such  as  the  famous  one-—''  Masters  of 
passion  sway  it  to  the  mood,"  etc.,)  together  with  a  few  evident  misprints,  and 
some  confusion  of  the  names  of  minor  characters,  and  of  the  assignment  of  their 
speeches,  the  text  in  every  edition  is  nearly  such  as  it  came  from  the  author's 
hand,  and  affords  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  critical  sagacity. 

Although  it  was  firit  printed  in  1600,  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  from  the 
Stationers'  Register  that  the  "  Merchaunt  of  Venice,"  evidently  and  indubitably 
Shakespeare's  play,  was  in  July,  1598,  entered  by  Roberts,  who  afterwards  pub- 
lished the  best  early  edition.  This  was  not  to  be  printed  **  without  lycense  first 
had  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain."  It  is  also  mentioned  in  1598,  by  Meares,  in  his 
"  Wit's  Treasury,"  in  a  list  which  he  gives  of  Shakespeare's  works ;  placing  it  at 
the  last  of  the  comedies  he  there  names— -Lovi's  Labour  Lost,  Comxdt  of 
Errors,  and  Midsummzr  Night's  Drzam. 

Thus  it  appears  probable  that  this  comedy  was  written  not  very  long  before 
1598,  and  was  a  popular  piece  on  the  stage  at  the  time  it  was  entered  for  pub- 
itioners'  Register,  in  anticipation  of  procuring  a  copy  for  the  press,  and  permission  from  the  Lord 
the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  company  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  play.  As  the  license 
until  two  years  after,  it  would  seem  that  the  attraction  of  novelty  lasted  to  that  time, 
ridence  of  style  and  thought  shows  that  this  w^  not  one  of  the  class  of  the  author's  earliest  dram- 
as few  of  the  peculiar  marks  which  stamp  his  eariier  plays  as  partaking  of  the  general  taste  of  the 
jeing  the  peculiar  property  of  him  who  (according  to  Ben  Jonson's  noble  eulogy)  "  was  not  for 
I  time."  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  period  of  full  maturity  of  power,  and  confidence  in  its 
thout  that  overflowing  abundance  of  reflection,  sentiment,  varied  allusion,  with  which  every 
more  and  more  stored  the  Poet's  mind,  till  his  drama  became  (so  to  speak)  **  o'eronfonned"  with 
ed  thought  The  precise  year  of  its  composition  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  is  indeed  of 
nt  the  comparison  of  the  other  dramas  cleariy  shows  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  Mac- 
.o,  and  after  Romzo  and  Julixt  in  its  original  form,  resembling  indeed  in  its  taste,  style,  and 
nore  the  additions  and  improvements  of  that  tragedy  than  the  original  groundwork  of  it.  As 
ill  remarked,  it  belongs  to  that  epoch  of  the  author's  mind  which  **  gave  him  all  the  graces  and 
us  in  full  possession  and  habitual  exercise  of  power,  and  peculiariy  of  the  feminine— K>f  the  ladf*i 
ras  certainly  written  some  time  before  the  author's  thirty-fourth  year;  and,  in  all  probability, 
'  two  before  or  after  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  presents  a  literary 
vhich  poetic  history  presents  but  few  parallels.  The  freedom  and  beauty  of  its  unborrowed  and 
ly,  exquisite  in  itself,  affords  a  rare  example  of  that  mastery  over  "  the  numbers  of  his  mother- 
re  have  the  great  authority  of  Dryden  for  saying  ''  nature  never  gives  the  young."  As  a  dramado 
judgment,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  the  best  critics  of  Europe  (Mr.  Hallam  is  among  the  num- 
t  in  the  construction  of  the  plot,  the  skilful  involution  and  blending  of  the  two  stories, — ^that  of 
if  the  merchant, — the  deep  interest  of  the  action,  the  variety,  spirit,  truth,  and  vivid  discrimination 
Mvpiousness  of  its  wit,  the  splendour  of  its  poetry,  and  the  depth  and  beauty  of  its  moral  eloquence. 
:,  one  peculiarity  which  has  escaped  critical  attention.  Ranking  deservedly,  as  it  does,  among 
ost  perfect  and  certainly  among  his  most  pleasing  works,  and  bearing  throughout  the  deep  stamp 
t  it  is  (at  least  so  it  strikes  my  mind)  the  least  Shakespearian  of  his  greater  dramas,  in  the  same 
and  Macbeth  are  the  most  so.  My  meaning  will  be  made  more  clear  than  any  critical  discussion 
the  comparison  of  Portia's  beautiful  exhortation—"  The  quality  of  meroy  is  not  strained,"  etc., 
0  briefer  passages  in  Lxar,  urging  the  great  duties  of  human  sympathy  and  charity  upon  **  the 
lust-dieted  man."  The  play  is  less  Shakespearian  than  many  others,  because  it  has  less  of  that 
lination  of  impassioned  imagery  with  ponderous  thoughts,  clothed  in  such  burning  words  as 
Id  alone  give  to  his  language,  and  compressing  volumes  of  wisdom  or  feeling  into  a  brief  phrase, 
nr  a  rapidly  passing  image.  He  here  rather  seems  to  luxuriate  in  a  more  diffuse  moral  eloquence, 
a  calmer  mood  upon  all  the  ideas,  and  incidents,  and  scenes,  and  circumstances  of  surpassing 
'  splendour,  which  his  lavish  imagination  poon  around  with  profuse  magnificence.    It  has,  too, 
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with  the  exception  of  some  of  Shylock's  ■cenes  of  fiercer  passion,  in  its  language  and  train  of  thongfat  something 
more  of  the  tone  of  ethical  poetry  than  of  the  drama.  [  do  not  point  oat  these  as  any  evidences  of  inferionty 
in  thb  piece :  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  anther's  genius.  If  be  is 
here  less  like  the  Shakespeare  of  his  own  greater  dramas,  it  is  because  he  often  reminds  us  more,  at  times,  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  at  other  times  of  Edmund  Spenser,  than  he  does  of  himself. 

SOURCE   OF   THE   PLOT. 

The  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  stipulated  pound  of  flesh,  is  one  of  the  many 
traditionary  narratives  which  has  travelled  round  the  world,  re-appearing  in  varied  forms,  in  different  iget, 
countries,  and  languages.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  originally  of  oriental  origin,  and  that  it  pasted, 
with  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  through  monkish  Latin  literature,  (and  especially  through  the  popular  coliectioD 
of  the  Gesta  Romanorum^)  into  Italian  and  English  legends,  romance,  and  poetry.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ''Introdoctkm" 
to  this  play,  thus  sums  up  the  European  literary  history  of  this  story,  and  that  of  the  caskets : — 

'^  The  two  plots  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  are  found  as  distinct  novels  in  various  ancient  foreign  authorities, 
but  no  English  original  of  either  of  them,  of  the  a^e  of  Shakespeare,  has  been  discovered.  That  there  were  socb 
originals  is  highly  probable,  but  if  so  they  have  perished  with  many  other  relics  of  our  popular  literature.  Whether 
the  separate  incidents,  relating  to  the  bond  and  to  the  caskets,  were  ever  combined  in  tlie  same  novel  at  all  as 
Shakespeare  combined  them  in  his  drama,  cannot  of  course  be  determined.  Stevens  asserts  broadly,  that  '  a  play 
comprehending  the  distinct  plots  of  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  had  been  exhibited  long  before  faie 
commenced  a  writer;'  and  the  evidence  he  adduces  is  a  passage  from  Gosson's  '  School  of  Abuse,'  1579,  where  he 
especially  praises  two  plays  '  showne  at  the  Bull,'  one  called  *  The  Jew,'  and  the  other  *  Ptolome :'  of  the  former 
Gosson  states,  that  it '  represented  the  greedinesse  of  worldly  chusers,  and  bloody  minds  of  usurers.'  (Shakespeare 
Society's  Reprint,^.  30.)  The  terms,  *  worldly  chusers,'  may  certainly  have  reference  to  the  choice  of  the  caskets :  and 
the  conduct  of  Shylock  may  very  well  be  intended  by  the  words, '  bloody  minds  of  usurers.'  It  is  possible,  therefMPe, 
that  a  theatrical  performance  should  have  existed,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  the  separate  plots 
were  united ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  novel  had  been  published  which  gave  ^e  same  incidents  in  a  narratiTe 
form.  '  On  the  whole,'  says  the  learned  and  iudicious  Tyrwhitt,  '  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Shakespeare 
followed  some  hitherto-unknown  novelist,  who  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of  working  up  the  two  stories  into  oae.* 

*'  Both  stories  (that  of  the  bond,  and  that  of  the  caskets)  are  found  separately  in  the  Latin  Getta  Romanornm^ 
with  considerable  variations.  The  Peeorone  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino  contains  a  novel  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  with  respect  to  the  bond,  the  disguise  and  agency  of  Portia,  and  the  gift  of  the  ring.  This 
narrative  (Giom.  iv.  nov.  1)  was  written  as  early  as  the  year  1378,  but  not  printed  in  Italy  until  1554 ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  scene  of  certain  romantic  adventures,  in  which  the  hero  was  engaged,  is  there  laid  in  tlie 
dwelling  of  a  lady  at  Belmont  These  adventures  seem  afterwards  to  have  been  changed,  in  some  English  versioo, 
for  the  incidents  of  the  caskets.  In  Boccaccio's  Decameron  (Giom.  x.  nov.  1)  a  choice  of  caskets  is  introduced, 
but  it  does  not  in  other  respects  resemble  the  choice  as  we  fiiul  it  in  Shakespeare ;  while  the  latter,  even  to  die 
inscriptions,  is  extremely  like  the  history  in  the  Gesia  Romanorum. 

**  Tne  earliest  notice  in  English,  with  a  date,  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  bond  and  its  forfeiture,  is 
contained  in  'The  Orator:  handling  a  Hundred  several  Discourses,'  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Alexander 
Silvayn,  by  Anthony  Munday,  who  published  it  under  the  name  of  Lazarus  Plot,  in  1596,  4to.  There,  with  the 
head  of  *  Declamation  95,'  we  find  one  '  Of  a  Jew,  who  would  for  his  debt  have  a  pound  of  flesh  of  a  Christian;' 
and  it  is  followed  by  '  The  Christian's  Answer,'  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  incidents,  out  of  which  these  'declamatioiis' 
arose.     Of  the  old  ballad  of '  The  Crueltie  of  Gremutus,  a  Jewe,'  in  '  Percy's  Reliques,'  no  dated  edition  is  known; 


but  most  readers  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Warton,  (*  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene,'  I.  128,)  that  it 
not  founded  upon  Shakespeare's  play,  and  was  anterior  to  it :  it  might  owe  its  origin  to  the  ancient  drama  of '  The 
Jew,*  mentioned  by  Gosson." — Collier. 

Most  of  the  materials  of  the  plot  may  be  found,  more  at  large,  collected  in  Collier's  Shakespeare  Library,  vol.  11. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  literary  researches  of  the  English  editors,  but  I  cannot  but  submit  to  the  readers  of 
tiiis  edition  a  conjecture  of  my  own,  as  to  the  reasons  which  may  have  led  to  the  choice  of  this  particular  subject, 
or  at  least  primarily  suggested  it  to  the  author's  mind. 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  legal  history  is  familiar  with  the  struggles  between  the  strict  and  literal  old 
oommon-law  and  the  equitable  doctrine,  on  the  subject  of  bonds  with  penalty.  The  ancient  common  form  of  the 
bond  for  payment  of  money  resembled  that  still  in  use,  being  an  obligation  to  pay  a  larger  sum,  generally  double, 
unless  the  money  borrowed  be  repaid  at  the  day  stipulated.  The  old  common-law  held  that  on  the  forfeiture  of 
the  bond,  or  a  default  of  payment,  the  whole  penalty  was  recoverable ;  but  here  the  courts  of  equity  interfered,  and 
would  not  permit  the  lender  to  take  more  than  "  in  conscience  he  ought,"  viz. :  the  principal  lent,  with  interest 
and  expenses ;  or,  in  case  of  non-performance  of  some  other  contract,  the  damages  sustained.  (See  XL  Blaek$Umt 
Comm.  340. )  This  innovation  was  resisted  by  the  old-school  lawyers  and  judges ;  and  the  struggle  between  the  two 
systems,  (the  equitable  doctrine  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the  courts  of  law,)  continued  from  the  time  of  Ueniy 
VIII.  to  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  it  was  settled,  by  statute,  in  fi&vour  of  the  equitable  principle. 

Shakespeare  lived  in  the  height  of  this  legal  controversy,  and  as  the  question  was  not  one  of  those  of  mere 
technical  learning,  appertaining  only  to  what  Home  Tooke  used  to  call  "  the  Grimgribber**  of  the  law,  bat 
entered  constantly  and  largely  into  all  the  concerns  of  men  of  business,  it  must  certainly  have  become  of  general 
interest,  £ur  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Lms-of-Court  It  is  even  highly  probable  that  there  were  then  many  well- 
known  cases  of  hardship  and  oppression  in  enforcing  penalties,  perfectly  ikmiliar  to  the  citizens  of  London.  I  do 
not  mean  that  Shakespeare  had  the  remotest  intention  of  writing  a  law-lecture,  or  an  argument  upon  the  point, 
bat  that  the  aab^iect  was  thua  loggeated  to  him,  and  that  he  perceived  the  advantage  of  naing  a  traditiooaiy  plot 
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ing  a  principle,  and  pregnant  with  allotions  full  of  immediate  interest,  and  familiar  to  the  mindf  of  a  large 
9f  his  aodiencefl. 

9  plot  has  been  denoonced  by  several  critics  as  improbable.  This  objection  assumes  that  absolute  probability 
easary  to  the  degree  of  belief  required  for  interest  in  dramatic  or  other  6ctitious  narrative.  Now  the  very 
le  is  the  case ;  for  mere  ordinary  probability,  or  a  succession  of  events  such  as  are  most  likely  to  happen, 
m  end  at  once  to  the  excitement  of  unexpectedness ;  it  shuts  out  all  the  interest  of  hope  or  fear  for  the  per- 
es.  To  obtain  this  interest  the  incidents  must  appear  possible,  and  within  the  range  of  human  events ;  yet, 
lore  singular  they  are,  and  the  less  likely  to  happen  as  matters  of  course,  if  they  can  only  be  temporarily 
red  to  have  happened  at  all,  the  stronger  is  the  interest.  The  incidents  in  the  Merchaitt  of  Venici  are 
9dly  not  of  every -day  occurrence,  yet  they  are  aU  such  as  might  have  actually  happened  in  tiie  times  and 
lies  in  which  Shakespeare  has  placed  his  scene.  Indeed,  such  is  the  poverty  of  human  invention,  as  to  any 
y  original  narration  of  &ct8,  beyond  mere  combination  in  new  forms  of  old  incidents,  that  there  is  in  this,  as 
any  similar  traditionary  stories,  good  ground  to  believe  that  the  tale  or  legends  may  have  been  originally 
led  upon  real  occurrences. 

SCENE   OF   THE   ACTION    AND   MANNERS. 

"he  Venice  of  Shakespeare's  own  time,  and  the  manners  of  that  city,  are  delineated  with  matchless  accnracy 
s  drama ;  so  much  so  as  to  convince  Messrs.  Brown,  Knight,  and  other  critics,  that  Shakespeare  had  visited 

Mr.  Brown  has  observed  that '  The  '  merchant'  of  Venice  is  a  merchant  of  no  other  place  m  the  worid.' 
*he  dresses  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe  have  at  all  periods  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other : 
arious  &shions  having  been  generally  invented  among  the  southern  and  generally  adopted  by  the  northern 
Some  slight  distinctions,  however,  have  always  remained  to  characterize,  more  or  less  particulariy,  the 
!ry  of  which  the  wearer  was  a  native ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  perhaps,  differed  more  than  any  other 
in  the  habits  of  its  nobles,  magistrates,  and  merchants,  from  the  universal  fiishion  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
lich  it  was  situate. 

*o  commence  with  the  chief  officer  of  the  republic : — The  do^,  like  tiie  pope,  appears  to  have  worn  different 
B  on  different  occasions.  CsBsar  Vecellio  describes  the  alterations  made  in  tne  ducal  dress  by  several  princes, 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  down  to  that  of  the  sixteenth,  the  period  of  the  action  of  the  play  before  us ; 
lich  time  the  materials  of  which  it  was  usually  composed  were  cloth  of  silver,  cloth  of  gold,  and  crimson 
it,  the  cap  always  corresponding  in  colour  with  the  robe  and  mantle. 

lie  chiefs  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  who  were  three  in  number,  wore  '  red  gowns  with  long  sleeves,  either  of 
,  camlet,  or  damask,  according  to  the  weather,  with  a  flap  of  the  same  colour  over  their  left  shoulders,  red 
ings,  and  slippers.'  The  rest  of  the  Ten,  according  to  Cor^at,  wore  black  camlet  gowns,  with  marvellous 
sleeves,  that  reach  almost  down  to  the  ground.     The  '  clarissimoes'  generally  wore  gowns  of  black  cloth  faced 

black  taffata,  with  a  flap  of  black  cloth  edged  with  taffata,  over  the  left  shoulder ;  and  *  all  these  gowned 
'  says  the  same  author,  '  do  wear  marvellous  little  black  caps  of  felt,  without  any  brims  at  ^,  and  very  dim- 
re  falling  bands,  no  ruffs  at  all,  which  are  so  shallow  that  I  have  seen  many  of  them  not  above  a  little  inch 
.'     The  colour  of  their  under  garments  was  also  generally  black,  and  consisted  of  *  a  slender  doublet,  made 

to  the  body,  without  much  quilting  or  bombast,  and  long  hose  plain,  without  those  new-fangled  curiosities 
ridiculous  superfluities  of  panes,  pleats,  and  other  light  toys  used  with  us  Englishmen.  Yet,'  he  continues, 
f  make  it  of  costly  stuff,  well  beseeming  gentlemen  and  eminent  persons  of  then*  places,  as  of  the  best  taffatas 
latins  that  Christendom  doth  yield,  which  are  fairly  garnished  also  with  lace  of  the  best  sort.  The  Knights 
.  Mark,  or  of  the  Order  of  the  Glorious  Virgin,  etc.,  were  distinguished  by  wearing  red  apparel  under  their 
I  gowns.'  *  Young  lovers,'  says  Vecellio,  '  wear  generally  a  doublet  and  breeches  of  satm,  tabby,  or  other 
cut  or  slashed  in  the  form  of  crosses  or  stan,  tlirough  which  slashes  is  seen  the  lining  of  coloured  taffata : 
buttons,  a  lace  ruff,  a  bonnet  of  rich  velvet  or  silk  wiUi  an  ornamental  band,  a  silk  cloak,  and  silk  stockings, 
ish  morocco  shoes,  a  flower  in  one  hand,  and  their  gloves  and  handkerchief  in  the  other.'  This  habit,  he  tells 
iras  worn  by  many  of  the  nobility,  as  well  of  Venice  as  of  other  Italian  cities,  especially  by  the  young  men 
"e  they  put  on  the  gown  with  the  sleeves, '  a  comito,'  which  was  generally  in  their  eighteenth  or  twentieth 

ieceVLio  also  furnishes  us  with  the  dress  of  a  doctor  of  laws,  the  habit  in  which  Portia  defends  Antonio.  The 
r  robe  was  of  black  damask  cloth,  velvet,  or  silk,  according  to  the  weather.  The  under  one  black  silk  with 
I  sash,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  the  stockings  of  black  cloth  or  velvet ;  the  cap 
;h  velvet  or  silk. 

ieceUlo  informs  us  that  the  Jews  differed  in  nothing,  as  far  as  regarded  dress,  from  Venetians  of  the  same  pro- 
>iis,  whether  merchants,  artisans,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  a  yellow  bonnet^  which  they  were  compelled  to 
'  by  order  of  ike  government.  We  cannot  imagine  tnat  a  doubt  can  exist  of  the  proprie^  of  Shylock  wearing 
low,  or  at  Eul  events,  an  orange-coloured  cap  of  the  same  form  as  the  black  one  of  tiie  Christian  Venetian 
;hants.  Shakespeare  makes  Shylock  speak  of  his  '  Jevirish  gaberdine ;'  but,  independently  of  Vecellio's 
«nce  that  no  difference  existed  between  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  merchants  save  the  yellow 
let  aforesaid,  the  word  gaberdine  conveys  to  us  no  precise  form  of  garment,  its  description  being  different  in 
ly  every  dictionary,  foreign  or  English.  In  German  it  is  called  a  rock  or  frock,  a  mantle,  coat,  petticoat,  gown, 
oak.  In  Italian,  *  palan4ranOf^  or  great-coat,  and  *  gavardina,^  a  peasant's  jacket  The  French  have  only 
aa'  and  '  gabardine f* — cloaks  for  rainy  weather.  In  Spanish,  '  gahardina*  is  rendered  a  sort  of  cassock  with 
^buttoned  sleeves.     In  English,  a  shepherd's  coarse  frock  or  coat. 

Speaking  of  the  ladies  of  Venice,  Coryat  says,  '  Most  of  these  women,  when  they'  walk  abroad,  especially  to 
CD,  are  veiled  with  long  veils,  whereof  some  do  reach  almost  to  the  ground  behmd.  These  veils  are  either 
c,  or  white,  or  yellowish.     The  black,  either  wives  or  widows  do  wear ;  the  white,  maids,  and  so  the  yellowish 

but  they  wear  more  white  than  yellowish.  It  is  the  custom  of  these  maids,  when  they  walk  the  streets,  to 
r  their  races  with  their  veils,  the  stuff  being  so  thin  and  slight  that  they  may  easily  look  through  it,  for  it  is 
B  of  a  pret^  slender  silk,  and  very  finely  curied.  .  .  .  Now,  whereas  I  said,  that  only  maids  do  wear  white 
,  I  mean  these  white  silk  curled  veils,  which  (as  they  told  me^  none  do  wear  but  maids.     But  other  white 

wives  do  much  wear,  such  as  are  made  in  Holland,  whereof^  the  greatest  part  is  handsomely  edged  with 
t  and  yery  fair  bonelace.*  *^~^Abridged  from  Kkioht. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


-w 


llfhil 


■  CO.     ) 


Suitor*  to  Portia. 


;'i,l"!l 


rUKE  OP  VENICE. 

PRINCE  OF  MOKOCCO, 

PRINCE  OP  ARRAG( 

ANTONIO,  the  Merchant  of  Venic«. 

BASSANIO.  his  Friend. 

ORATIANO,    \ 

8AX.ANIO.       >  Friend*  to  Amtokio  and  Bassamio. 

8ALARIN0,    ) 

LORENZO,  in  love  with  Jxssica. 

SHYLOCK.  a  Jew. 

TDBAl,.  a  Jew.  his  Friend. 

LAUNCELOT  OOBBO.  a  Clown, 

OLD  OOBBO.  Father  to  Ladncblot. 

8ALERIO.  a  Messenger. 

LEONARDO.  Servant  to  Basbawio. 

BALTHAZAR. 

8TEPHAJ 


^ZAR.    > 
^NO.        I 


Servants  to  Portia. 


>  *:■ 


V 


ly 


PORTIA,  a  rich  Heiress. 
NKRIS8A.  her  Waiting- woman. 
JESSICA.  Daughter  to  Shti.ooe. 

^agnlflcoes  of  Venice.  0£Ecers  of  the  Court  of  JuHtice, 
Jailers,  Servants,  and  other  Attendants. 

ScBKB— Partly  at  VsKiCB,  and  partly  at  Bbluont. 


s^^ 


ScEKE  I.— Veo'iM.    A  Street. 
EnUr  Autonio,  Salakiko,  and  Salahio. 
Jut.  In  KKith,  I  know  not  whjr  I  am  so  sad. 
Il  wearies  me :  you  say,  il  weariei  you ; 
Bnt  bow  t  cauflht  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  BtafT  'lis  made  at,  whereof  it  ia  bom. 

And  sDcb  a  want- wit  aadnes*  makes  of  me, 
That  1  hate  much  ado  to  know  mysetf. 

Solar.  Your  mind  it  touin)(  on  the  ocean,    p 
There,  where  yonr  argosies  with  portly  snil, 
Like  eieniora  and  rich  bnrgbere  on  the  flood. 
Or,  aa  it  were,  the  pa^ants  of  the  sea, 
Do  oferpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  cnrt'ay  to  ihem,  do  them  reverence. 
As  ihey  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  win|;s. 

Solan.  Beliere  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth. 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Phicking  Uie  Ki^""  (»  know  where  sits  the  wind, 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Miefortnne  to  my  ventures,  otit  of  doubt. 
Would  make  me  sad- 

Satar.  Hy  wind,  cootinj;  my  bnttb, 

Wonld  blow  me  to  an  agae,  when  I  thoiight 


great  l    _ 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  1  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  saikd, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edilice  of  atone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  datlfierous  rocks, 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  1  lack  the  thought. 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But,  tell  not  me :  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no.     I  thank  myfortniw  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year: 
Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 

Solar.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 


Atd. 


Fie,  fie ! 


Solar.  Not  in  love  neither?    Then  let's  say,  you 
Because  yon  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 


ACT  I. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


SCKNE 


For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  merry. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  framM  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble 
kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  you  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Solar.  I  would  have  stayed  till  I  had  made  you 
merry. 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

S(Uar,  Good  morrow,  my  good  loiids. 

Bass,  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  ? 
Say,  when  ? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so  ? 

Solar.  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours, 
[Exeunt  Salariito  and  Salanio. 

Lor.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Ora.  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  ;— 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond, 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  *♦  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark !" 
O !  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing ;  when,  I  am  very  sure. 
If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers 

fools. 
IMl  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 
rU  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner- 
time. 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Chra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 
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Thoushalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongin 

Ant.  Farewell :  Til  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Gra.  Thanks,  i'  faith ;  for  silence  is  only  com 
mendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

[Exeunt  Gratiano  and  Lore5Z0 

Ant.  Is  that  any  thing  now  ? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are 
as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  cba/f: 
you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and  wiien 
you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  *Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  ' 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts. 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money,  and  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  knoi^  ' 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  nonour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  oin 
shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth;  and  by  adventuring  borli, 
I  oft  found  both.     I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 
As  I  wiil  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but 
time. 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong, 
In  pfiaking  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then,  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore,  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth. 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  8tran<l» 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Thai  1  ihoukl  questiuulesi  be  fortuunie. 

Am.  Thou  kuoo'it.  that  all  iiij  rurtuiiea  anat  M 
Neilher  ha*e  1  mooey,  dot  cummvdily 
To  nisK  a  pr«iieoi  sum :  ihrrrfore,  eu  furlb; 
Trj  whai  m;  ciedit  cau  iii  Veuice  ilu: 


I  That  Khult  be  rack'd.  even  to  llie  iilKTimist, 
To  t'uniiith  llire  to  Belmont,  lo  fair  I'unia. 
I   (io.  iHvaeiitljr  inquire,  hihI  ik»  will  i, 
I    Where  niuui-y  in.  aixl  I  »»  qu<-»lion  make, 
I   To  biae  it  or  uiy  triut,  or  for  my  sake,     [ilminl. 


^Ue  I].— BelmoDt.     An  Apartinenl  in  Pobtia'b 

EnUr  PoKTiA  and  NeRissA. 
ly  my  (roth,   Ner 
,,   .f  tfaU  great  world. 

ffer.  You  would  be,  iweet  madam,  if  your  mbe- 
'Kt  were  id  the  same  abundance  as  yonr  j^ood  for- 
'"na  are.  And,  yet,  for  aught  I  eee,  ihej  are  as 
••til,  that  aurfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve 
^bnothint;:  it  is  ao  mean  happiness,  therefore, 
to  be  seated  in  the  mean :  superfluity  comes  sooner 
^  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Pot.  Good  senlencet,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Pot.  If  lo  do  were  as  easy  as  lo  know  what  were 
IMd  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor 
<i>ni'R  collages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine 
lloi  follows  his  own  inatruclions :  I  can  easier  t«ach 
t"enty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of 
'he  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  leaching.  The 
^in  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  tern, 
per  leapa  o'er  a  cold  decree :  such  a  hare  is  mad- 
"M,  the  youth,  lo  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good 
^Dntei,  the  cripple.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in 
'he  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband. — O  me!  (he 
■ord  choose !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would, 
■Mr  refuse  whom  I  dislike :  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daoghler  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father. — Ts 
ilnot  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor 
refuse  none  T 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy 
men  at  their  death  have  good  inspimtlons;  tliere- 
fuie,  the  lottery,  that  he  hatb  devised  in  these  three 


chests  ofgoldi  silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who  chooses 
his  meaning,  chooses  you.)  will,  DO  doubt,  nevi-r 
be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you  sh;ill 
rightly  lore.  But  what  warmth  is  there  In  your 
affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that 
are  already  comeT 

Pot.  I  pray  thee,  over-oaine  them,  aod  aa  thou 
Damest  them,  1  will  describe  them ;  and,  according 
to  my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Par.  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse :  and  he  makes  it  a  great  np- 
propriatioij  lo  hia  own  goud  parts,  that  he  can  shoe 
him  himself.  I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  his 
mother  played  fal^e  with  a  smith. 

Ntr.  Then,  is  there  the  county  Palatine. 

Pot.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should 
■ay.  "  An  you  will  nut  have  me,  choose."  He  hears 
merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  tear  he  will  prove 
the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old,  being 
so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had 
rather  be  niiirried  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.  God  defend 
me  from  the^  two ! 

Nrr.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord.  Monsieur 
Le  Bon? 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man.  In  truth.  I  know  it  is  a  sin  lo  be  a 
mocker;  but,  he!  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better 
than  the  Neapolitan's;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frown- 
ing tbHD  the  count  Palatine  :  he  is  every  maa  in 
no  man  :  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  ca- 
p>eriiiE:  he  will  fence  with  liis  own  shadow.  If  I 
should  iiuny  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  hus- 
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requite  him. 

iVcr.  What  say  Jou,  then,  to  FaulcoDbridge,  (he 
foung  baron  of  Logland! 

Por.  Vou  know,  1  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he 
understands  not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither 
Latin.  French,  nor  Italian;  and  you  will  come  into 
the  court  and  swear,  that  I  have  a  poor  peany-worth 
in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper  man's  picture; 
but.  alas !  who  can  conveise  with  a  dumb  show? 
How  oddly  he  is  saited !  I  think,  he  bought  hie 
doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  bis 
bonnet    in    Germany,   and   his   behaviour   every- 

Ntr.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  bis 
neighbour? 

Por.  That  he  baih  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Euglish- 
man,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again,  when  he 
was  able:  I  think,  the  Frenchman  became  his 
purely,  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke 


Very  vilely  in  the  moi 
■ober,  and  most  vilelv  in  the  afii 


when  hi 
drunk :  when  he 
man :  and  when  he  is  worst,  be  is  little  bcitpr  than 
a  beast.     An  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope, 
1  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

JVer.  If  he  should  otTer  to  choose,  and  choose 
the  richl  casket,  ynu  should  refuse  to  perform 
your  father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept 

Pot.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee, 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket;  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  tempta- 
tion without,  I  know  he  will  choose  ii.     I  will  do 


s  I  will   be  [ 


any  thing,   Nerissa,    i 
spunge. 

iN'er.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  havio[ 
these  lords:  they  have  acijuaiuled  me  w 
determinations;  which  is,  indeed,  to  relun 
home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  sui 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  th 
father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  cask 

Por.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  1 
as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtainei 
manner  of  my  father's  will,  I  am  glad  ih 
of  wooers  are  so  reasonable;  for  there  is 
among  them  but  I  dote  on  bis  very  abseo< 
pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  jou 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  I 
hither  in  company  of  the  Man]uis  of  Mom 

Por.  Yes,  yes;  it  was  Bassanio;  as  I 
was  he  called. 

Aer.  True,  madam:  be,  of  all  the  men 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  besi 
ing  a  fair  lady. 

Por.  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  rcmen 
worthy  of  thy  praise. — How  now  T  what  i 
Enter  a  Strranl. 

Sen).  The  four  stranger?  seek  for  you, 
to  take  their  leave;  and  there  is  a  foreruni 
from  a  jilth.  the  prince  of  Morocco,  wb 
word,  the  prince,  his  matter,  will  be  here 

Por.  If  I  coutdbidtheliflh  welcome  will 
heart,  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell, 
be  glad  of  hia  approach  :  if  he  have  the  i 
of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  dev 
rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me. 
Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — Whiles  we  i 
gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  tl 


(Vtoiffl.    Fnnnil^UpiMi.) 
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Scene  III. — Venice.     A  Public  PUet. 
Enter  BASSAnio  and  Sbtlock. 

Sky.  Three  tboiMnnd  dncata, — well. 

Bw.  Ay,  iir.  for  tbree  monlhs. 

Shy.  For  three  mooths, — well. 

Ban.  For  the  which,  u  I  told  yon,  Antonio 
■bll  be  bannd. 

Shy.  Antonio  iball  become  bonnd, — veil. 

Bat*.  May  yon  itead  me?     Will  you  pleaiure 
DC  ?     Shall  I  know  yoar  tinawer  ? 

Shy.  Three  tbousand  dncats  for  three  monlhi, 
uhI  Antonio  bonnd. 

Bau.  Yonr  aniwer  to  that. 

Siy.  Antonio  ii  a  good  roan. 

Baa.  Have  jou  heard   any  iinpntation  to   the 
contrary  ? 


Shy.  Ho!  no,  no,  no,  no: — my  meaning,  in  lay- 
ing he  is  a  Kood  man,  is  to  have  you  und«ratand 
me,  that  he  ia  Bufficient ;  yet  his  mcana  are  in  lup- 
poHilion.  He  hath  an  arcoay  bonnd  to  Tripolis, 
another  to  the  Indies;  T  undentland  moreover  upon 
the  Riallo,  he  hath  a  thitd  al  Mexico,  a  fourth  Tor 
F.nelantI,  and  other  Tptitureii  he  halh  aquandered 
abroad  ;  but  Hhipn  are  but  boardfi,  sailors  bnt  men  : 
there  be  land-rala,  and  water-rata,  Kater-lhierea, 
and  land 'thipTPR ;  !  mean,  piratea :  and  then,  there 
ia  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rorkn.  The  man 
is,  notwithsiandinf!,  sufficient :  three  tboniand  dn- 
cata.—I  think,  I  may  lake  hia  boikd. 

Bam.  Be  aaaured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured,  I  may;  and,  that  I  may 
be  assured,  I  wiU  bethink  me.  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio  T 


Bau.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

SAy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation 
Jtiith  yonr  prophet,  the  Nnzariie,  conjured  the 
''^til  into-  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk 
**iih  you.  walk  with  yon,  and  bo  following;  but  1 
*iH  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pmy 
J**nh  yon.  What  news  on  the  RiaJto  T— Who  is 
''C  comea  here  ] 

Enler  Ahtobio. 

Bait.  This  is  si(;nior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [Aiide.]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he 

'  liale  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ; 

Bat  more,  for  that,  in  low  Simplicity, 

He  lenda  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 


The  rate  of  usance  here  with  na  in  Venice, 
If  I  can  catch  htm  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  1  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation  ;  and  he  iciiU, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  conpvgate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest.    Cursed  be  my  tribe. 
If  I  forgive  him! 

Basi.  Shylock,  do  you  hear? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store. 
And,  by  the  near  gueaa  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  ii»tantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducata.     What  of  thacT 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 


Will  furnish  m 


But  soft!  how  n 


Do  yon  deiirel — Rest  you  fab,  good  eignior: 


months 
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Yonr  worahip  was  the  last  n 


our  mouths. 
[7h  Aktoiiio. 
Am.  Shybck,  albeit  I  neither  leod  nor  borrow. 


I'll  break  a  custom- — Is  he  yet 
How  much  you  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

AhI.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  1  had  forgot: — three  months;  you  told  me 

Well  then,  your  bond :  and  let  me  see — But  hear 

Methought,  you  said,  yon  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When   Jacob    graz'd   his   uncle   Liban's 
sheep. 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf,) 
The  third  possessor;  ay,  he  was  the  ihkd. 

AiU,  And  what  of  him?  did  he  lake  interest  T 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest;  not,  as  you  would  say. 
Directly  interest:  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Labao  and  himself  were  compromis'd, 
That  all  the  eanlinps  which  were  streak'd,  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank, 
Id  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams; 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  skilful  shephenl  pill'd  me  certain  wands. 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour'd  Iambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  bleslj 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  Jl  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd 
for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  sway'd,  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver,  ewes  and  rams? 

Sky.  I  cannot  tell:  I  make  it  breed  as  fast. — 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats ; — 'tis  a  good  round 

Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 


^n/.  Well.Shybick.shallwebebebolduiglojiNi   ' 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me  ' 

About  my  monies,  and  my  usances: 
Slill  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  suRerance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me — misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  b  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help: 
Go  to  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies :"  you  say  jo; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  bean!, 
And  fool  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold :  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you?     Should  I  not  nj, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money?     Is  it  possible, 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?"  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  'bated  breath,  aj>d  whispering  humblenos, 

Say  this : 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spum'd  me  sach  a  day;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus. much  monies  ?" 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  will  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  for  when  did  friendship  t^e 
A  breed  for  barren  meial  of  his  friend  ? 
But  lend  it  raiher  to  thine  enemy; 
Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Wny,  look  you,  how  you  storm! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  lore. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  vill<i 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
or  usance  for  my  monies, 
And  you'll  not  hear  me.     This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show- 

Go  with  me  to  a  nolaiy.  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaaeth  me- 

Anl.  Coment,  in  faith :  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bail.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me: 
I'll  raiher  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  1  will  not  ibrfeil  il : 
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these  two  moottu,  that's  a  monih  bcforB 

od  ei[Nre9,  I  do  expect  reliirn 

e  three  ilmea  ihe  value  of  ihis  bond. 

O,  father  Abiaham !  what  theae  Cbnatiana 

own  hard  dealing;*  teachea  them  auapect 
}U|{hta  of  others! — Pray  you,  tell  me  (hia; 
lould  bnak  hia  day,  what  ahoukl  1  gaiD 
exaclioD  of  the  forfeiture? 
d  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 

0  eatimable,  prolitable  neither. 

1  of  multoos.  beefs,  or  Koats.     I  say, 
hia  foroor  I  eileod  this  friendahip: 

ill  take  it,  ao;  if  Dot,  adien ; 


rongn 


tliis  bond. 
Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
Give  fiim  direction  fur  ihia  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 
See  to  my  house,  left  iu  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  pieseutly 
I  wiU  be  with  you.  L^^'- 

Ant.  Hie  ihee,  gentle  Jew. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  :  he  prows  kind. 

Ban.  I  like  not  fair  temw,  and  a  villain'a  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 


U  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  kit  FMowert ; 
■A,  Neriisa,  and  otiier  of  her  train.   Flour- 

Mialike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
idow'd  Uvery  of  the  bumiah'd  sun, 
im  1  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred, 
le  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Phabus'  lire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 

us  make  incision  for  your  love, 

e  whose  blood  ia  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 

ee,  lady,  this  aepecl  of  mine 

ar'd  the  valiant:  by  my  love,  I  swear. 

It  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 

v'd  it  too.    I  would  not  change  this  hue, 

to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 

direction  of  a  maiden's  eves : 
,  the  lottery  of  my  destinv 
I  the  tight  of  voluntary  choosing; 
ny  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
iged  me  by  hia  wit,  to  yield  myself 
:  who  wina  me  by  that  means  I  told  yon, 
f,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  aa  fair, 
dottier  I  have  look'd  on  yet, 

affection. 

Even  for  that  I  thank  yon : 
<re,  I  pray  yon,  lead  me  to  the  caaketa, 
my  fortune.    By  this  scimitar, — 
!W  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prhiee. 


That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman,— 
T  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-brave  Ihe  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  fiom  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  ihe  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  ahs  the  while! 
tf  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  ai  dice. 
Which  is  the  better  man!  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  ihe  weaker  hand: 
So  IS  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Par.  You  must  take  your  chance; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  BWenr  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong. 
Never  to  apeak  to  lady  afterward 
Id  way  of  marriage :  therefore  be  advls'd. 

Mor.  Nor  will  not;  come,  bring  me  unto  my 
chance. 

Pot.  First,  forward  to  the  temple :  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  ahall  be  made. 

Mar,  Good  fortune  then. 

[ComttM. 
To  make  me  blest,  or  cuised'at  among  men ! 

[Exeml. 

Scehk  n.— Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Ladhcelot  Gobbo. 

Laun.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to 

run  from  ihb  Jew,  my  master.    The  fiend  is  at 
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mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me,  lajing  to  me,  "  Qobbu, 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  ffxid  Lanncetot,  or  Rood  Oobbo, 
or  good  LauDceloi  Qobbo,  use  your  lega,  take  the 
start,  run  away:"  My  conscience  gays,— "No; 
take  heed,  honest  Launcelot  i  take  heed,  honest 
Uol)boj"or,  aa  aforesaid,  "honest  Launcelot  Oohbo; 
do  not  run ;  scorn  runnine  with  thy  heels."  Well, 
rhe  most  courageous  liend  bids  me  pack;  "Via!" 
says  the  fiend  ;  "away!"  gays  (he  fiend;  "  for  the 
heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says  ihe  (iend, 
"and  run."  Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about 
the  Deck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me, — 
"  My  honest  friend  Launcelot,  being  an  honest 
man's  son,"— .or  rather  an  honest  woman's  |)od; — 
for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  some- 


llung  grow  to,  be  had  a  kind  of  taste :— well,  mj 
conscience  says,"  Launcelot,  budge  not."  "  Badge," 
says  ihe  fiend:  "budge  not,"  sayi  ray  conscienit. 
Conscience,  say  I.  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I, 
you  counsel  well :  to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  1 
should  slay  with  [he  Jew  my  master,  who  (God 
bless  the  mark  !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  lo  ran 
away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  dttti. 
who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself. 
Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  »ery  devil  tncamatwii; 
and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  kind 
of  hard  conscience  to  offer  to  counsel  me  lo  stij 
with  Ihe  Jew.  The  fieod  gives  the  more  friendly 
counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend  ;  my  heels  are  at  yonr 
commaudment;  1  will  run. 


v^* 


EaUr  Old  OoBBO,  idfft  a  batket. 

Oob.  Master,  yonug  man,  you;  I  pray  you, 
which  is  the  way  lo  master  Jew's  1 

Laun,  \Ajuk.\  O  heavens!  this  is  my  true 
begotten  lalber,  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind, 
high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not: — I  will  try  con- 
fusions with  him. 

Oob,  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you, 
which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's? 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  ri;{ht  hand  at  the  next 
turning,  but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your 
left ;  manr,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of 
no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's 
house. 

<S<A.  By  God's  Bonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to 
hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that 
dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no? 

L<am.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcekit? 
[Atidt.]  Mark  me  now;  now  will  I  raise  the  « 


GiA.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son ;  lui 
father,  though  1  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor 
man ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  w« 
talk  of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Gab-  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  at. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you.  ergo,  old  man,  ergo.  I 
beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Got.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  yonr  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of 
master  Launcelot,  father;  for  the  young  gentleman, 
(according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sav- 
ings, the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing,) is,  indeed,  deceased;  or,  as  you  would  My, in 
plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Ooh.  Marry,  God  forbid  i  the  boy  was  the  veij 
staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Latm.   \Amde.}  Do  I   look  like   a  cudgel,  or  > 
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bovel-post,  a  staff,  or  a  prop ? — [To  him,] — Do  you 
know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day!  I  know  you  not,  young 
^Dtleman;  but,  1  pray  you,  tell  me,  U  my  boy 
(God  rest  his  soul !)  alive,  or  dead  ? 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know  you 
lot. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  ^our  eyes,  you 
oight  fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father 
hat  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will 
ell  you  news  of  your  son.  [KneeU.]  Give  me  your 
(leasing :  truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder  cannot 
)e  hid  long,  a  man^s  son  may,  but  in  the  end  truth 
^1  out. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up.  I  am  sure  you 
ue  not  Lanncelot,  my  boy. 

Lauiu  Pray  you.  let*s  have  no  more  fooling  about 
it,  but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your 
boy  that  was,  your  son  wat  is,  your  child  that 
ihallbe. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that ; 
^ut  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew*s  man,  and,  I  am  sure, 
Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  Til  be 
Worn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own 
lesh  and  blood.  Lord !  worshipp'd  might  he  be ! 
^hat  a  beard  hast  thou  got :  thou  hast  got  more 
^  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  has 
Q  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
rows  backward :  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of 
is  tail,  than  I  have  of  my  face,  when  1  last  saw 
im. 

Gob.  Lord !  how  art  thou  changed  !  How  dost 
lou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him 
present.     How  agree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I 
^ve  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  wiU  not  rest 
^U I  have  run  some  ground.  My  master's  a  very 
^ew :  give  him  a  present !  give  him  a  halter :  I  am 
^amish*d  in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every  finger 
I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are 
Come :  give  me  your  present  to  one  master  Bas- 
B^io,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries.  If  I 
^rve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any 
S^ound. — O  rare  fortune  !  here  comes  the  man  :— 
^0  him,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew 
injr  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  mth  Leonardo,  and  Followers. 

Bom.  You  may  do  so ; — but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
hat  supper  be  ready  at  the  furthest  by  five  of  the 
:lock.  See  these  letters  delivered  :  put  the  liveries 
0  making,  and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my 
odging.  [Exit  a  Servant. 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass.  Gramercy.  Would'st  thou  aught  with 
oe? 

Ghb.  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's 
lan,  that  would,  sir, — as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
iy,  to  serve 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve 
16  Jew,  and  have  a  desire,—- as  my  father  shall 
)ecify. 

Chb.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's 
verence,)  are  scarce  catcr-consins. 


Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the 
Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me, — as 
my  father,  being,  I  hope,  an  okl  man,  shall  frutify 
unto  you. 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is, 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to 
myself,  as  your  lordship  shall  know  by  this  honest 
old  man ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man, 
yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both.— What  would  you  ? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well :  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy 
suit. 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee ;  if  it  be  preferment. 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  be- 
tween my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir:  you  have 
the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well. — Go,  father,  with 
thy  son. — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out. — Give  him  a  li^eiT 

[  To  his  FolUncers, 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows :  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in.^I  cannot  get  a  8ervice,^no ; 
I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — Well;  [Look- 
ing on  his  palm.]  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer 
table,  which  dotn  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book. — i 
shall  have  good  fortune.—- Go  to;  here's  a  simple 
line  of  life !  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives :  alas ! 
fifteen  wives  is  nothing :  eleven  widows,  and  nine 
maids,  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man;  and 
then,  to  'scape  drowning  thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril 
of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed : — here 
are  simple  'scapes !  Well,  if  fortune  be  a  woman, 
she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear. — Father,  come ; 
I'll  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  [Exeunt  Launcelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this. 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd. 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteemed  acquaintance  :  hie  thee ;  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

[Exit.  Leonardo. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio ! 

Bass.  Gratiano. 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me.  I  must  go  with 
you  to  Belmont. 

Bass.  Why,   then  you   must;    but,   hear  thee, 
Gratiano. 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ; — 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal. — Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit,  lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
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Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 

Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 

Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 

Thus,  with  my  hat,  and  sigh  and  say  amen ; 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 

To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra*  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night :  you  shdl  not  gage 
me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity, 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment.     But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Chra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.         [Exeunt. 

Scene  IIL — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Shtlock*s 

House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry,  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 
Our  house  is  heU,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  b  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master^s  guest ; 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly. 
And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu ! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue. — Most 
beautiful  pagan, — most  sweet  Jew !  If  a  Christian 
do  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 
deceived :  but,  adieu !  these  foolish  drops  do  some- 
what drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu !  [Erit. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot.— 7 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 
To  be  ashamM  to  be  my  father*s  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo ! 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife. 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.      [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Gratiano,   Lorenzo,   Salarino,  and 

Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper- time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Salar.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers. 

Salon.  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock:    we  have  two 
hours 
To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  uiih  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  ? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this, 
it  shall  seem  to  signify.  [Grivinff  a  letter. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on. 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

G-ra.  Love- news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 
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Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew,   ^ 
to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Christian.    I 

Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this. — Tell  gentle  Jessica,    | 
I  will  not  fail  her: — speak  it  privately  ; 
Go. — Gentlemen,  [Exit  Launcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Salar.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight 

Satan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Salar.  'Tis  good  we  do  so. 

[Exeunt  Salar.  and  Salak. 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 

Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.     She  hath  di- 
rected. 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house; 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  she  is  fumish'd  with; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ; 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse. 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me :  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.        [Extunl 

Scene  V.— The  Same.    Before  Shtlock's 

House. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see ;  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy 
judge. 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio. — 
What,  Jessica  ! — ^Thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me; — What,  Jessica! 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out.—  , 

Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?    I  do  not  bid  thee  call- 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  ?     What  is  your  will  ? 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 
There  are  my  keys. — ^But  wherefore  should  I  go? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me  : 
But  yet  V\\  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.— Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house : — I  am  right  loath  to  go. 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest. 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go :  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together:— I 
will  not  say,  you  sh»ll  see  a  masque  ;  but  if  you  do, 
then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a 
bleeding  on  black  Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock  i'  the 
morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash- Wednesday 
was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.  What !  are  there  masques  ? — Hear  you  me, 
Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces, 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean,  my  casements: 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.— By  Jacobus  staff,  I  swear, 
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I  fa>*e  DO  mindoffeuting  forth  to-night; 

Shy.  What  MTi  that  fool  of  Hagar-s  olTspringT 

But  I  will  go, — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah : 

ha! 

Say.  I  -ill  come. 

Jtt.  His  words  were,  farewell,  mistress;  nothing 

LauH.   I  will  go  before,  sir.— MUtreM,  look  oat 

else. 

»t  window,  for  all  this; 

Shy.  The  paich  is  kiod  enough ;  but  a  huge 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 

feeder. 

Will  b«  worth  a  Jewess'  eye. 

[ExU  Laoncelot. 

More  than  the  wiW  cat :  droue.  hire  not  with  me ; 

Therefore  I  part  with  him,  and  part  with  him 

To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 

Hi)  borroWd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in : 

Pnhapa  I  will  letum  immedialely. 

Do,  IS  I  bid  yon ;  shni  doora  after  you ; 

Put  Innd,  fast  find. 

A  pruTerb  never  stale  in  ihriliy  mind.  [Ertl. 

Jt*.  Farewell;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  yon  a  daughter,  lost.  [Erit. 

ScEfls  VI.— The  Satne. 
EtUtT  QmATiAifo  and  Sai^bino,  imuqatd. 
Qra.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lo- 

Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Solar.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Ora.  Ai>d  it  ii  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar,  O!  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 


To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited ! 

Ora.  That  ever  holds :  who  riselh  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  t 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
Mis  tedious  measures,  with  the  unbaied  lire 
That  he  did  pace  them  lirBtT     All  things  that  ar«. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  eojoy'd. 
How  tike  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  bv  the  strumpet  witKl .' 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return : 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Enler  Lore  n  20. 
Solar.    Here  comea  Lorenzo : — more  of  this 
Xior.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  roy  kmg 
Not  T,  but  my  aflaira  have  made  you  wait : 
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When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
1*11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew : — Ho !  who's  within  ? 

Enter  Jessica  above^  in  hoy^s  clothes, 

Jes.  Who  are  you  ?     Tell  me  for  more  certauity, 
Albeit  ru  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes,  Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed, 
For  whom  love  I  so  much  ?     And  now  who  knows, 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor,  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art. 

Jes,  Here,  catch  this  casket :  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  ashamM  of  my  exchange; 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor,  Descend,  for  you  must  be  ray  torch-bearer. 

Jes.  What !  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

L/>r.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run-away, 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[Exit^from  above. 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her. 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true. 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica. 

What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen ;  away ! 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exitj  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there  ? 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano !  where  are  all  the  rest  ? 
^Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about, 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on't :  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VH. — ^Belmont.   An  Apartment  in  Vorti  a* s 

House. 

Enter  Portia,  with  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  both 

their  trains. 

P(/r.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curt^ns,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. — 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mnr.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears ; 
"Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries  ;— 
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**  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves." 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt;— 
**  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath." 
How  shall  1  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 

Par.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picuire,  prince : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  with  sdl. 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !  Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  th'  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
**  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath." 
Must  give — For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  threatens :  men,  that  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross; 
I'll  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves." 
As  much  as  he  deserves  ? — Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand. 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve? — Why,  that's  the  lady: 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  stray *d  no  further,  but  chose  here?— 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 
**Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  meo 

desire." 
Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now. 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  wat'ry  kingdom, whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 
Is't  like,  that  lead  contains  her  ?   'Twere  damnation, 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 
Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  immur'd. 
Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold? 
O  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 
Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 
A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold,  but  that's  insculp'd  upon ; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key : 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Por.  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie 
there, 
Then  I  am  yours.      [Ite  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Mor.  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll.     I'll  read  the  writing. 

^^All  that  glisters  is  not  gold; 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told: 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
But  my  outside  to  behold: 
Gildea  tombs  do  worms  infold. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


SCKNK  VIII.  IX. 


Had  you  been  at  wise  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbt,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolVd  : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cxAd*'* 

,  indeed,  and  Jabour  kwt : 

I,  farewell,  heat;  and,  welcome,  frost.— 

lieu.     I  have  too  grierM  a  heart 

L  tediona  leave :  thiu  losers  part.      [£rii. 

gentle  riddance. — Draw  the  curtains :  go. 

his  complexion  choose  me  so.     [£xeiiii<. 

CE5E  VIII.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Salaeino  and  Salanio. 

Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail : 

1  is  Gratiano  gone  along; 

leir  ship,  Vm  sure,  Lorenso  is  not. 

The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  raised  the 
ke. 
It  with  him  to  search  Bas8anio*s  ship. 

He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under 
11 : 

;  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
.  gondola  were  seen  together 
and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
re  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

I  never  heard  a  passion  so  coDfus*d, 
;e,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
>g  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
ighter ! — O  iny  ducats ! — O  my  daughter ! 
I  a  Christian  f-— O  my  Christian  ducats ! 
the  law !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
bag.  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
;  ducats,  stolen  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
els!   two  stones,  two  rich   and   precious 
>nes, 

my  daughter  .'—Justice !  find  the  girl ! 

the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  !*' 
Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
is  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
ill  pay  for  this. 

Marry,  well  remembered. 
1  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
I  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
ich  and  English,  there  miscarried 
>f  our  country,  richly  fraught. 

upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
iM  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you 
ar; 

>t  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 
A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth, 
tsanio  and  Antonio  part, 
told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
urn :  he  answered-**  Do  not  so ; 
lot  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
the  very  riping  of  the  time : 
lie  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me, 
;  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
thip,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
looveniently  become  you  there.** 

there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
lis  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 

afifection  wondrous  sensible 
I  Bassanio's  hand  ;  and  so  they  parted. 
I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
(e,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out, 


And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar.  Do  we  so. 


[Exeunt, 


Scene  IX. — Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portia's 

House, 

Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servitor, 

Ner,  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the  cur- 
tain straight. 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta*en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Enter  the  Prince  ofArra^n,  Portia,  and  their 
trains.     Flounsft  of  comets. 

Par.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince. 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  containM, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnizM ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar.  I  am  enjoinM  by  oath  to  observe  three  things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  *twas  I  chose :  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage :  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear. 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  ray  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  addressM  me.     Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — (sold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
**  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath  :'* 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see  :-^ 
**Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire.*' 
What  many  men  desire  : — that  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves ;" 
And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable. 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O !  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare ; 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command : 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour;   and  how  much 

honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaflfand  min  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  vamish'd !     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves." 
I  will  assume  desert : — Give  mc  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there 
Ar.  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  ?     I  will  read  it. 
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How  much  tinlike  art  thon  to  Portia ! 


Did  1  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head? 
la  that  mv  prbse  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ! 
Pot.  To  otTeod,  and  judge,  are  dielinct  offi 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
Ar.  What  is  here? 

"  Thejire  teven  timet  tried  Ihii: 
Seven  timei  tried  that  judnmenl  it. 
Thai  did  neter  choote  amist. 
Some  there  be  thai  ihadmct  kitt ; 
Suck  have  but  a  ihadow's  blitt. 
There  btjbfAt  alive,  I  w. 


bejbolt  ai 
rfoV;  ai 


..  .  _ itlhit. 

Take  what  icife  you  tnU  to  bed, 
I  leiU  ever  be  your  head  : 
So  begone :  you  are  tptd." 

Slill  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

Bv  rhe  time  I  lineer  hpre : 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 

But  1  go  away  wilh  (wo.— 

Sweet,  adieu.     I'll  lieep  my  oath. 

Patiently  to  tjear  my  wroth. 

[Exiunl  Arragoo,  and  train. 


Par.  Thas  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  nwth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fooU!  when  they  do  chooac, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Tier.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy  : — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 

Pot.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Etdrr  a  Meittnger. 

Meti,  Where  is  my  lady* 

Pot.  Here;  what  wontd  my  Ion)! 

Mem.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  giK 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  bia  lord. 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regrerts; 
To  wit,  {besides  commends,  and  courteous  breitli.) 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambagsador  of  love. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  loid. 

Par.  No  more,  I  pray  thee :  1  am  half  afcarl, 
Thou  wilt  say  aiion  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  speod'at  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  hiro  — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be. 

[EkwL 


^Vo  v' 


ScEifK  1. — Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Sal-anio  and  SALAaino. 
^in.  Now,  what  new*  od  the  RialtoT 
(or.  Why,  yet  it  livet  there  uncheck'd,  that 
lio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the. 
w  fleas;  the  Goodwina,  I  think  thej  call  the 
:  a  leej  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the 
waa  ai  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  any, 
■  gowip,  report,  be  an  honest  woman  of  her 

Ian.  I  would  sh«  were  as  lyiui;  a  gossip  in  that, 

vt  knapped  linger,  or  ronde  her  netehbours  iie- 

she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband. 

It  is  true,  without  aoy  slips  of  prolixity,  or 

in^  the  plain  high-way  of  talk,  that  the  good 

aio,  the  honest  Antonio, — O,  that  I  had  a  title 

enough  to  keep  hia  name  company  I— 

lor.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Ian.   Ha! — what  say'sl  thou T— Why  the  end 

:  hath  lost  a  ship. 

lor.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his 

lam.  Let  me  say  ameo  betimes,  lest  ibe  devil 
ray  prayer;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness 


Enter  Shtlock. 

DOW,  Shylockt  what  news  among  the  mer- 
chants? 
y.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
of  my  dauzhter's  flight. 
lar.  That's  certain:  I,  for  my  part,  kneir  the 

that  made  the  wing*  she  flew  withal. 

ian.  And  Shyloek,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 

vas  flede'd ;  and  then,  it  is  the  complexion  of 

all  to  leave  the  dam. 
V-  She  is  damned  for  it. 
lar.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her 


y  I  say,  my  daughteriamyfleshandmybknd 
lar.  There  is  more  ditTerence  between  thy  flesh 
ers.  than  between  jet  and  iTory;  more  between 
bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 


rhenish.  But  tell  ns,  do  yoti  hear  whether  Anto- 
nio have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  1 

Shy.  There  1  have  another  bad  match :  a  bank- 
rupt, a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on 
the  Rialto; — a  beggar,  that  used  to  come  so  smug 
upon  the  mart — Let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was 
wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond : 
he  was  wont  lo  lend  money  for  a  Christian  cour- 
tesy;— let  him  look  lo  his  bond. 

Solar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thoo  wilt 
not  take  his  flesh:  what's  that  good  for? 

Shy.  To  bnit  fish  withal:  if  it  will  feed  noth'me 
else,  it  will  feed  my  rrvenge.  He  hath  disgraced 
me,  and  hindered  me  h»lf  a  million ;  laughed  at  my 
losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation, 
thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated 
mine  enemies;  and  what's  his  reason?  I  am  a 
Jew.  Haih  not  a  Jew  eyes  T  hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  alfeclions,  passions? 
fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weap- 
ons, subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the 
same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  win- 
ter and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  if  you  prick  ns, 
do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh? 
if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  I  and  if  you  wroni; 
us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  In 
the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  bis  humility  ?  revenge. 
If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  suf- 
ferance be  by  Christian  example?  why,  revenge. 
The  villainy  yon  teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it 
shall  go  hard  but  1  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his 
house,  and  desires  lo  speak  with  you  both. 

Solar,    We   have  been  up   and  down  to   aeek 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe:  a  third 

cannot  be  matched,  unless  tlie  devil  himself  turn 

Jew.  [Exeunt  Salan.,  Salah.,  and  Servant. 

Enter  Tubal. 

Shy.  Hownow.Tubal?  whatnewsfromGenoa? 

hast  thou  found  my  daughter? 

7\b.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  ber,  but 
cannot  find  her. 
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Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond  Whj,  so; — and  1  know  not  what's  spent  indie 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducata  in  Frankfort,  i  gearch  :  Why  thou — loss  upon  loss!  thelhkf  g«Dc 
The  curse  pever  fell  upon  our  nalton  till  now  ;  1  i|  with  bo  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief,  ud 
never  felt  i(  till  now : — two  thousand  ducats  in  i  no  laiUfaction,  no  revenge ;  nor  no  ill  luck  stiiriDf. 
that;  and  otherprecious,precious  Jewels. — I  would,  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders;  no  ugbt,  but 
my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels     o'  my  brealhing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  shedding. 

in  her  ear!  would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foo*    '        f"l'    V™.  «rli  

and  the  ducats  ID  her  coffin!     No  news  of  them I- 


Shy.  What,  whnt.  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 
Tub.  —  halh  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 
Shy.  I  thank  God!  ItbankOod!    Is  it  true!  is 

Tab.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  aailon  that  es- 
caped the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal. — Qood  news, 
good  news!  ha!  ha! — Where?  in  Genoa T 

Tub.  Your  daughter  speiil  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Sky.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  ine.  I  shall  never 
see  my  gold  again.     Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditore 
in  my  company  to  Veuice,  that  swear  he  cannot 
choose  but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  !;lad  of  it.  I'll  plague  hiin;  I'll 
torture  him  :  1  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he 
had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturext  me,  Tu- 
bal: it  was  my  turquoise;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when 
I  was  a  bachelor:  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a 
wilderness  of  moukeys. 

7VA.  But  Antouio  is  certainly  uuduue. 
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SAy.  Nay.that'structhat'sverytnie.  Go.Tulnli 
fee  me  an  officer;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  betore- 
I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit;  forwnt 
he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchaitdbte  I 
will.  Uo,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue: 
go,  goo<l  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue.  Tubal. 

[ErtMKU 


Nkkiss*. 

Kloul. 

For.  I  pray  you  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two. 
Before  ynu  hazaid;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company :  therefore,  forbear  a  while. 
There's  somelhing  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,} 
I  would  not  lose  you,  and  you  know  yourself. 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well. 
And  yet  a  maiden  halh  no  tongue  but  thought, 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Itefore  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  yon. 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  1  am  forawom; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me  j 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
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That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
rhey  have  o>r-look*d  me,  and  divided  me ; 
>De  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours,^- 
if  tne  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
Ind  so  all  yours !    O !  these  naughty  times 
Pat  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
kod  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortane  go  to  hell  for  it,»-not  I. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but  *tis  to  peize  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Par.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  1  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

JSoM.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  th*  enjoying  of  my  love. 
There  ooay  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Par.  Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bau.  Promise  me  life,  and  FU  confess  the  truth. 

Pot.  Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O,  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 


But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

For.  Away  then.     I  am  locked  in  one  of  them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof.— 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream. 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.     He  may  win, 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom^s  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice, 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 
Live  thou,  I  live : — ^with  much,  much  more  dismay 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

A  Song,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  lo 

himself* 


so  NO. 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  In  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  7 
How  tjeuict.   how  nourished? 
lU-^ly.  rt-ply. 

It  i*  en<j«nii«»r'd  in  Die  eyes, 
With  gr\ziniJ[  U:d  ;  and  (iucy  dies 
In  the  cradH  when»  it  lies. 

L«!t  US  all  ring  faucy's  kn»-ll  : 
111  be^in  It, L)i»f:,  doiiji,  bell 

ALL. 
Pin^.  dou^,  bell. 


/    - 


■'i-V.    »     ■' 


V 


Bass,  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves : 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 


Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  marlr  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars, 
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Who,  inward  search'd,  hare  ineia  white  an  milk; 

And  these  aasuine  bill  valour'H  excrement, 

To  render  ihein  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty. 

And  you  fiball  see,  'lia  purchax'd  by  the  weight; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  liehtesl  that  ^ear  moat  of  it : 

So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 

Which  make  »uch  wanton  ^ambola  with  the  wind. 

Upon  supposed  fairnesf,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  oroament  is  but  the  ftuiled  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea,  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  SD  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 

The  seeminj;  truth  which  cunning  limes  put  on 

To  intrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 

Hani  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee. 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man ;    but  thou,  thou  meagre 

lead. 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dosi  promise  aught. 
Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  coiiset|uence ! 
Por.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
Ah  doubtful  thoughts  and  rash-embrac'd  despair. 
And  shuddering  fear  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love !  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess  i 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing;  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit! 


Bats, 


What  find  I  here  T 

[Opening  (he  leaden  eaikti. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  1     Move  these  eyes? 
Or  whether,  tiding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?     Here  are  serer'd  lips,      .^ 
Parted  with  sugar  breath;  so  sweet  a  bar  ' 

Should  sundersuchsweetfriends.tlere,  in  her haiis, 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  intrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs;  but  her  eyes  I — 
How  could  he  see  to  du  them?  having  made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfumiah'd :  yet  look,  how  far 
The  subslaoceof  my  praise  dolh  wrong  thisshadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  (his  shadow 
Doth  limpbehind  the  substance.— Here's theicroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fottaue. 
"  You  that  choote  not  6y  Ae  vieie, 

Chanee  atfair,  and  choose  at  true.' 

Sinee  this  fortune  falls  to  yoa, 

Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 

If  you  be  well  pleai'd  vnA  this. 

And  hold  your  foHvne  for  your  blui, 

T\iTn  you  vkere  your  lady  is. 

And  claim  her  iriiA  a  lot^ng  Km." 
A  gentle  scroll. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave; 
T  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive. 
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f  two  coDtendiog  in  a  prize, 
8  he  hath  done  well  in  peop]e*8  eyes, 
iplause,  and  universal  shout, 
pirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
hose  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
fair  lady,  stand  T,  even  so, 
I  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
rm'd,  signed,  ratified  by  you. 
>ii  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
am :  though,  for  myself  alone 
>t  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
lyself  much  better ;  yet  for  yon 
trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
id  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
•e  rich, 

to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
count :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
nothing;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
ison*d  girl,  unschoord,  unpractised : 
this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
ay  learn ;  happier  than  this, 
bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn; 
»f  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
tself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
er  lord,  her  governor,  her  king, 
d  what  is  mine,  to  you,  and  yours 
iverted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
r  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
r  myself;  and  even' now,  but  now, 
e,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
my  lord.     I  give  them  with  this  ring, 
len  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
tage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
T  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 
[adam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words : 
lood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins; 
is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
me  oration,  fairly  spoke 
ed  prince,  there  doth  appear 
!  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
!ry  something,  being  blent  together, 
wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
and  not  expressed.     But  when  this  ring 
this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence : 
5  bold  to  say,  Bassanio*s  dead. 
jT  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
od  joy.     Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 
y  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish, 
sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me ; 
I  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
in  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
at  time  I  may  be  married  too. 
^ith  all  my  heart,  so  thou  can*8t  get  a  wife, 
hank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one. 
ny  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
he  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
I  lov*d ;  for  intermission 
lertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
ne  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
g  here,  until  I  sweat  again, 
ing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
I  of  love,  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
mise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
sr  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
er  mistress. 

Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 
idam,  it  is,  80  you  stand  pleased  withal. 
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Bass,  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith? 

Gra,  Yes,  Taith,  my  lord. 

Bass*  Our  feast  shall  be  much  bonour*d  in  your 
marriage. 

Gra.  We'll  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What!  and  stake  down? 

Gra*  No ;  we  shall  ne*er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?     Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What !  and  ray  old  Venetian  friend,  Salerio  ? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Salerio. 

Bass,  Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither. 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome,— By  your  leave 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

For,  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor,  I  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part,  my  lord. 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here. 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sale,  I  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.    [Gires  Bassaivio  a  letter, 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sale.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

[Bassa^tio  apens  the  letter. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  wel- 
come. 
Your  hand,  Salerio  :  what's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Ja.sons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sale.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he 
hath  lost ! 

Pot.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents   in   yon 
same  paper. 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  : 
Some  dear  friend  dead,  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse  ?— 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bcus,  O  sweet  Portia ! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins — I  was  a  gentleman : 
And  then  I  told  you  true,  and  yet,  dear  lady. 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you. 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engagM  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag*d  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound. 
Issuing  life-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd  ?     What,  not  one  hit? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 
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And  nnt  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchaDt-niarnng  rocks  1 

SaU.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Deaides,  il  should  appear,  thai  if  be  had 
The  preseal  money  to  discharge  ihe  Jew, 
He  would  nul  lake  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 
So  keen  aod  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  al  alght. 
And  dolh  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  stale. 
If  they  deny  him  jualice :  twenty  mercbaDta, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  |;reatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him. 
But  noite  can  drive  him  from  the  eorious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  bis  bond. 

Jei.  Wheal  wasirithhimi  havebeardhimsweai 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Cbus,  his  counirymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh. 
Than  iwenty  times  ihe  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
1/  law,  authority,  and  power  den^  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Anlonio. 

Por,   U  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  io  trouble  ? 

Ban.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  beat  condition 'd  and  unwearifH)  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies:  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  ihal  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Pot.  What  sum  owes  ho  the  Jewl 

Bau.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Por.  What,  do  more! 


Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  uf  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  tbruuf;h  BassaQio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife, 
Apd  then  away  lo  Venice  to  your  friend; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold  ^ 

To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over:  i 

When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along.  ,. 

My  maid  Nerissa  andmyself,  mean  lime,  i 

Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away !        1 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  weddiDg.day.  1 

Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer;       < 
Since  you  are  dear  bough),  I  will  love  you  dear.— 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bau.  [Readt.]  "  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  bus 
all  miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate 
is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit;  and 
since  in  paying  it  it  is  Impossible  1  should  live,  all 
debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  bill 
see  yon  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  yonr 
pleasure:  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come. 
let  not  my  letter." 

Pot.  O  love!  despatch  al)  business,  and  begoDC 
Bat$.  Since  I  have  your  goCMl  leave  to  go  awaj, 

I  wilt  make  haste  ;  but  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 

Nor  rest  be  inlertraser  'twixt  us  twain.  i 

[Exemi    I 


ScEKE  III.— Venice.     A  Strttl. 
Eater  Shtlock,  Salahio,  Antonio,  and  JmUr. 
Shy.  Jailer,  look  In  him :  tell  not  me  of  mercy.— 
This  19  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis.— 
Jailer,  look  to  him. 
All.  Hear  me  yet.  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond;  speak  not  against  my 
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T  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadsl  a  cause. 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  faugs. 
The  duke  shall  grant  roe  justice. — I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  jailer,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  bis  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  bear  me  speak- 

Sky.  I'll  have  my  bond ;  I  Will  not  hear  thee  apeak : 
I'll  have  my  bond,  tod  therefoie  speak  no  tuoie. 


BfERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


BCCIfK  IV.  ▼< 


t  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool, 
the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
tian  intercessors.     Follow  not; 
lo  speaking :  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[Exit  Shtlock. 
It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur, 
r  kept  with  men. 

Let  him  alone : 
r  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers* 
my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know. 
rer*d  from  his  forfeitures 
it  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
e  he  hates  me. 

I  am  sure,  the  duke 
er  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 
The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law ; 
commodity  that  strangers  have 
in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
ch  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
it  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
th  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 
riefs  and  iQsses  have  so  *bated  me, 
hall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
ow  to  my  bloody  creditor.— 
iler,  on. — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
ne  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

[Exeunt 

K  IV. — Belmont.     -4  Room  in  Portia's 
House. 

*ORTiA,  Nerissa,  Loreitzo,  Jessica,  and 
Balthazar. 

Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  pres- 
nce, 

re  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
ike  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
ng  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord, 
rou  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
le  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
ar  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
istomary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 
I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 
Jl  not  now :  for  in  companions 
I  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
nnst  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
ments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
he  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
3eds  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so, 
tie  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd, 
basing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
nt  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 
mes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself, 
►re,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things.— 
>,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
sbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 
y  1ord*s  return :  for  mine  own  part, 
oward  heaven  breathM  a  secret  vow 
in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
tended  by  Nerissa  here, 
er  husband  and  my  lord's  return, 
s  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 
•re  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
deny  this  imposition, 
lich  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 
jrs  upon  you. 

Madam,  with  all  my  heart : 
obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 


Pot.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  will  acknowledge  yon  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on 
you! 

Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Por.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleas'd 
To  wisn  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica.— 

[Exeunt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man. 
In  speed  to  Padua :  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin*d  speed 
Unto  the  Tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone :  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balth.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

[ExU. 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa :  I  have  work  in  hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of.     We'll  see  our  husbands. 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa :  but  in  such  a  habit, 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     Ill  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal : — then,  I'll  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them. 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell, 
That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.     I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Por.  Fie !  what  a  question's  that. 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter. 
But  come :  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— The  Same.     A  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children  ;  therefore,  I 
promise  you,  I  fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with 
you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter :  therefore,  be  of  good  cheer :  for,  truly,  I  think, 
you  are  damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that 
can  do  you  any  good,  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bas- 
tard hope  neither. 

Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun.  Many,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  you  not;  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 
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Ja.  That  vere  >  kind  of  bastard  hope,  iodeed : 
•o  the  BIDS  of  my  mother  should  be  Tisiled  opoa  me. 

Laun.  Truly,  ihen,  I  fear  you  are  damned  boih 
by  father  and  mother :  thus  when  1  shun  Scylla, 
your  father,  I  fall  into  Chaiybdii,  your  modier. 
Well,  you  are  gone  both  wayi- 

Ja.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  htuband:  he  hath 
made  me  a  Chnsiian. 

ixiun.  Truly,  the  moie  to  blame  be;  we  were 
Chriaiiana  enow  before;  e'eo  a*  many  aa  could 
well  live  one  by  another.  This  makiug  of  Chris- 
tians will  raise  the  price  of  hogs:  if  we  grow  all 
to  be  pork -eaten,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher 
on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enbr  Loaenso. 

Ja.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Laoucelot,  what  you 
say:  here  be  comes. 

Lot.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Lanoce- 
lot  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Ja.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  ns,  Lorenco:  Launce- 
lot  and  I  are  out.  He  lella  me  flady,  there  is  no 
mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  1  am  a  Jew's 
dauebter;  and  he  says,  you  are  no  good  member 
of  uie  common  wealth,  for  in  converting  Jews  to 
Christians  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commoQ- 
weahh,  than  you  can  the  gelling  U}i  of  the  negro's 
belly:  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  yon,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason;  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest 
woman,  she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  !  I 
think,  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into 
silence,  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none 
only  but  parrots.— Oo  id,  sirrah :  bid  them  prepare 
for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  air;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lot.  Ooodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you! 
then,  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Xhiim.  That  Mdonetoo,sir;  only,  cover  is  the  word. 


Lor.  Win  you  cover  then,  nrT 

Laiat.  Not  so,  sir,  neither;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lot.  Yet  more quairelling with  occasion!  WU 
ihou  show  ihe  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  u 
instant  T  1  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  ii 
his  plain  meaning:  go  to  tby  fellows,  bid  tfaem 
cover  ihe  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  ci  ~ " 

Lamt.  For  the  table,  m,  it  shall  be  served  in; 
for  the  meat,  air,  it  shall  be  covered;  for  yew 
coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  hntnoon 
and  conceits  shall  govern.  [Ejit  Ladncelot. 

Lar.  O.deardiscrelioii.howhiswordsaresiiited! 
The  fool  halh  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamisfa'd  like  bim,  thai  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  mailer.     Haw  cheer'st  thou,  JesncaT 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  ihy  opinion ; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife! 

Ja.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet. 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life, 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  (iods  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
And  00  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  someihing  else 
Panrn'd  with  the  other,  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Math  nol  her  fellow. 

Ijor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  Ihou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Ja.  Nay.  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

Lot.  I  will  anon;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Ja.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  > 
stomach. 

Lor.  No.  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talli: 
Then,  howsoe'er  Ihoirspeak'st,  'mong  other  ihingi 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Ja.  Well.  I'll  set  yon  fonb.     [Eztml- 


(Plu  tor  bitluf  (owtalu.} 


A 


-Venice.     A  Court  of  Jutlice. 

Enter  Ihe  Dvkc;  the  MaKmfieoea;  Antonio, 
DAatANio,  OuTiANo,  Sai^riho,  SAi^nio, 
andotheri. 

Vulx.  What,  ia  Aatoaio  bent 
Ant.  Ready,  lo  please  voar  grace. 
Dulct.  1  am  Min^  Tor  loee:  thou  art  come 

A  itony  adverrary,  an  inhnmaii  wretch 
Uncapable  of  fity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard, 

YouT  grace  bath  ta'eu  great  paiin  to  qnaUry 
Hia   rigOTODi   courae ;    but   sioce  he  ataiida 

obdurate, 
And  that  do  lawful  meant  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppoae 
My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  ann'd 
To  Buffer  ifilh  a  quietness  of  spirit, 


[«.  He's  ready  at  the  door.     He  coioes,  my 
lord. 

EnttT  Shtlock. 
:e.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our 

ck,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 

Jiou  but  lead'st  this  fHshion  of  thy  malice 

t  last  hour  of  act;  and  then,  'lis  thought. 

It  show  thy  mercy  and  reitior»e,  more  strange 

is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty  ; 

jhere  ihou  now  exact'st  the  penally, 

h  is  a  pound  of  this  ]>oor  merchant's  flesh, 

will  not  only  loose  ihe  forfeiture, 
oDch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
'e  a  moiety  of  the  principal; 
ing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
hare  of  late  so  huddled  on  bis  back, 

to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
Jnck  commiseration  of  his  state 
brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  traio'd 
ices  of  tender  courtesy. 
II  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 
'.    I  have   possesa'd   your   grace  of  what  I 

purpose ; 

y  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
ve  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 


ito  the 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  lieht 

Upon  yonr  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 

You'll  ask  me,  why  I  ralber  choose  to  have 

A  weight  of  carrion  Henh,  than  to  receive 

Three  thousand  ducats  ?     I'll  not  answer  that : 

But.  say,  it  is  my  humour :  is  it  answer'd  ? 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 

And  I  be  pteas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducais 

To  have  it  baned '     What,  are  you  answer'd  yet ! 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 

Some,  that  are  road  if  they  behold  a  cat; 

And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection; 

Masters  of  passion  sway  It  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths.     Now,  for  your  an- 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pif. 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat; 

Why  he,  a  woollen  bag-pipe ;  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame, 

As  to  olfend,  himself  being  offended. 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hale,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd  ? 

Bom.  This  is  no  answer,  tliou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 
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Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 
answer. 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 

Sky.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Sky.  What !  would^st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice  ? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretten  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that,  (than  which  what^s  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart. — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
J  would  not  draw  them :  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering 
none? 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I   dread,  doing  no 
wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purcfaasM  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free ;  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasonM  with  such  viands?     You  will  answer. 
The  slaves  are  ours. — So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  His  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment:  answer;  shall  I  have  it? 

Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor. 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

SaUtr.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters :  call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio !     What  man,  cour- 
age yet! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  N^rissa,  dressed  like  a  latvyer^s  clerk, 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

Ner.  From  both,  my  lord.     Bellario  greets  your 
grace.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earn- 
estly ? 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrout 
there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak*st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
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No,  not  the  hangman*s  axe,  bear  half  the  kecone» 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee? 

Shy.  No,  none   that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 
make. 

Cha.  O,  be  thou  damnM,  inexorable  dog. 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accusM  ! 
Thou  almost  mak*st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thy  currish  spirit 
OovernM  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And  whilst  thou  lay*st  in  thy  unhallowM  dam, 
InfusM  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starvM,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  can*st  rail  the  seal  from  off  my 
bond, 
Thou  but  offend^st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — ^I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke,  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  corarneod 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. — 
Where  is  he? 

Ner,  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart : — some  three  or  foar 
of  you, 
Oo  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. — 
Mean  time,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario*s  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.'\  "Your  grace  shall  understand,  that 
at  the  receipt  or  your  letter  I  am  very  sick ;  but  in 
the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,   in  loving 
visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome: 
his  name  is  Balthazar.     I  acquainted  him  with  (he 
cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio, 
the  merchant :  we  tum'd  o*er  many  books  together : 
he  is  furnishM  with  my  opinion ;  which,  better'd 
with  his  own  learning,  the  greatness  whereof  I  can- 
not enough  commend,  comes  with  him,  at  my  im- 
portunity, to  fill   up  your  grace's  request  in  my 
stead.     I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no 
impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation, 
for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a 
head.     I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance^ 
whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation.*' 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he 
writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come.— 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 

Por.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Yoxk  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

Por.  1  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. — 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shy  lock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shy  lock  ? 

Shy.  Shylock  Is  my  name. 

Pot.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed.— 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? 

[To  Antonio. 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that 
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The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  straioM, 
)eth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
le  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
;th  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
ghtiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
roned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
ptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
:ribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
in  doth  sit  the  dread  and  tear  of  kings ; 
^rcy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway : 
throned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

attribute  to  God  himself, 
rthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Ood*s, 
mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
1  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,— 
I  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 
at  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
eds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 
i^ate  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 

if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
needs  give  sentence  *gainst  the   merchant 
there. 

My  deeds  upon  my  head.     I  crave  the  law ; 
nalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 
.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court; 
rice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
»e  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o*er, 
eit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart, 
will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
lalice  bears  down  truth :  and,  I  beseech  you, 
once  the  law  to  your  authority  : 
a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong, 
irb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

It  must  not  be.    There  is  no  power  in 
Venice 

ler  a  decree  established  : 
be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 
any  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
ish  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  yea,  a  Daniel ! 
e  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee ! 

1  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Here  *tis,  most  reverend  doctor ;  here  it  is. 

Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offier*d 
thee. 

.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
[  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
It  for  Venice. 

Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit^ 
wfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
nd  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
It  the  merchant's  heart. — Be  merciful ; 
hrice  thy  money :  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 
.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour.— 
I  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
now  the  law ;  your  exposition 
>een  most  sound  :  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
*of  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
m1  to  judgment.     By  my  soul  I  swear, 
is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
er  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
e  the  judgment. 

Why  then,  thus  it  is  :— 
lust  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 
.  O,  noble  judge !    O,  excellent  young  man ! 

For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law, 
ull  relation  to  the  penalty 
1  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 


Shy.  'Tis  very  true.    O,  wise  and  uprichi  judj;e  ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

Por.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast ; 

So  says  the  bond : — doth  it  not,  noble  judge  To- 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh  ? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

Pot*  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your 
charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por.  It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  7 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it :  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  You,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  mxyl 

Ant.  But  little :  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepared.*— 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well. 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you. 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  |)enance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge. 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt. 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
lil  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

BtU8.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  hself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thv  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all. 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  yon. 

Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  (or 
that. 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands !  I  have  a 
daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian ! 
We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Por.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  i» 
thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judge ! 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Most  learned  jtidge  I— A  sentence !  conir, 
prepare ! 

Por.  Tarry  a  little :  there  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh  : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 
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Ora.  O  upright  j  udge  !^Maurk,  Je w : — O  learned 
judge! 

Shy.  Is  that  the  law  ? 

Por.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act; 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assurM, 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Cha.  O  learned  judge ! — Mark,  Jew : — a  learned 
judge ! 

Shy.  I  take  this  offer  then:  pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  iet  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ;— «oft  !^no  haste : — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

Por.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Ora.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  for- 
feiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  jny  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee :  here  it  is. 

Por.  He  hath  refusM  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Ora.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel !— • 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it. 
rU  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jew : 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien. 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts. 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party,  Against  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods :  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  Against  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand*st; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contrivM  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant,  and  thou  hast  incurrM 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsM. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Chra.  Beg,  that  thou  may*st  have  leave  to  hang 
thyself; 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord. 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our 
spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's : 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
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That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 

Chra.  A  halter  gratis;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake! 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  cooit, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods. 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter : 
Two  things  provided  more, — that,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thoa 
say? 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence. 
I  am  not  well.     Send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Cha.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  god- 
fathers : 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

[Exit  Shtlock. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon: 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  lam  sorry,  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  MagnificoeSj  and  tram. 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por.  He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force   I  must  attempt  yoa 
further : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as  a  fee.     Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  yon; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves.  Til  wear  them  for  your  sake; 
And,  for  your  love,  TU  take  this  ring  from  you.— 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  Pll  take  no  more, 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir? — alas,  it  is  a  trifle; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There^s  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  the 
value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Pot.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
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firat  to  beg,  and  now,  metbinki, 
how    a   beggar    should    be    : 


',  this  ring  « 


Baa.  Good 

And  when  she  pal  H  on  she  made  me  vow, 
Tfaat  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nur  lose  1 
Por.  That  'sciue  serves  inany  men  to  save 
giru. 
Aq  if  jour  wife  be  not  a  mad  womao. 
And  know  how  weU  I  have  deaerr'd  this  ring, 
^he  would  not  hold  out  Ruem;  for  ever. 


For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  j-ou. 

,  [Eieunl  Portia  and  Fiehissa. 
I|       AnI.  My  lord  Bassaiiio,  Id  him  have  the  ring: 
me  by  my  ||  Let  his  dF«ervinga,  and  my  love  withal. 

Be  valued  'gainsl  your  wife's  commandment. 
Bass.  Go,  Gratiano ;  run  and  overtake  him. 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  brins  him,  if  thou  can'at. 
Unto  Antonio's  house. — Away!  make  haste. 

^EiH  Ghatiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently, 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont.     Come,  Antonio.      [Ertunt. 


Scene  II.— The  Same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Pobtia  and  Nerissa. 
Par.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this 
deed. 
And  let  him  sign  il.     We'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 
Enter  Ghatiano. 
Ora.  Fair  sir.  you  are  well  o'erta'en. 
My  lord  BasBanio,  u|ion  more  advice, 
Halh  sent  yun  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
ir  company  at  dinner. 


Pot. 


That  cannot  be. 


His  ring  I  do  accept  UMSt  tbankfidly. 

And  BO,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  funhermore, 

I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shytock's  house. 

Ora.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you.— 

I'll  see  if  I  can  gel  my  husband's  ritig.   [  To  Portia. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Por.  Thou  may'st,  I  wairant.     We  shall  have 
old  swearing, 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outewear  ibem  too. 
Away !  make  haste :  thou  know'st  where  I  will 

Ner.  Come,  good  sir;  will  you  show  me  to  this 
house  I  [Enunt. 


Hfnirnw 


Scene  r.— Belmont.     Thr  Ave 


Enter  Lobf.nzo  anit  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  sbioea  bright. — In  such  a  night 
aa  this, 
WheD  the  iweet  wind  dii)  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise;  in  such  a  nifiht, 
Troilus.  metbioks.  mounted  the  Trojnn  waits. 
And  KJgh'd  his  soul  inward  the  Grecian  lentSi 
Where  Cresiid  lay  that  night. 

Jei.  In  such  a  oight. 

Did  Thisbe  fearAilly  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  (he  Hon'a  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  * 

Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wnv'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Je>.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  galher'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  Msoa. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  untlirift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jet.  In  such  a  niglii. 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well, 
StealinjE  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 


Jet.  I  would  out-nigh(  you,  did  no  body  eanit; 
But.  hark,  1  hear  the  footing  of  a  roan. 
Enter  Stephano. 

Ijot.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  nigh'' 

Sleph.  A  friend. 

Jjot.  a  friend?  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pi^f 
you, friend ! 

S(e)n.  Stephano  is  my  name;  and  I  bring lordi 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  hei' 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  reium'd? 

Lor.    He  is  not,   nor  we  have  not  heard  fwin 

But  go  we  in.  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  u»  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enltr  LADNCEI.OT. 

Laun,  Sola,  sola!  wo  ha,  ho!  sola,  sola! 

Lor.   Who  calls? 

Laun.  Sola !  did  you  see  master  Lorenso,  toil 
mistress  Lorenzo?  sola,  sola! 

IjOT.  Leave  hallooing,  man;  here. 

IjCun.  Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

LiOtm.  Tell  him,  there's  a  post  come  from  mf 
master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news ;  my  m**' 
ter  will  be  here  ere  morning.  [Cri'' 
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Sweet  Hiiil,  let's  id,  aod  there  expect  their 

:  DO  matter; — why  should  «e  go  in? 
nd  Stephano.  siguify.  I  pray  you, 
ibe  house,  your  mistress  is  ai  haad; 
ng  your  music  forth  into  ihe  air.— 

[Eiil  S-repHAKa. 
eet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  baDb! 
e  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
a  our  ears :  soft  stillne^,  and  the  night, 
:  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony, 
sica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaieD 
.  mlaid  with  palens  of  bright  gold; 
1    not    the    smallest   orb,   which   thou   be- 
hold'st, 

his  iDoiion  hke  an  angel  sings, 
iring  to  the  young^ey'd  cherubina : 
lannony  is  in  immortal  sotlia; 
bilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
grossly  ck>se  it  in,  we  carmot  hear  il- 

Enter  Muaciani, 
ho !  and  wake  Diatia  with  a  hyuui : 


With  sweetest  touche*  pierce  your  n 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [Murie. 

Jo.  1  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 
Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attetitive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  attd  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
'  Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
!  Which  is  the  Iiot  couditioa  of  their  blood. 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
Vou  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  staud, 
'Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  lo  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  miuic  :  therefore,  the  poet 
Did   feign  that  Orpheus   drew   trees,  stones,  and 

Since  nought  so  siockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  louDds, 
Is  III  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  a*  oighl. 
And  his  atTections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  musii.'. 


(lulka  vm>  Iq  HwBlifUk.) 


Iter  PoKTiA  and  Nerissa,  at  a  dulance. 
.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  ball. 
ar  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
nes  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 

So  dolh  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less ; 
iillute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
I  king  be  by;  and  then  his  state 
ea  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
IS  maia  of  water*.    Music !  harii ! 


Ner,  It  is  your  music,  madoun,  of  the  house. 

For.  Nothing  is  good.  1  see,  without  rcsiwl ;  , 
Melhinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  d;>y. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Por.   The   crow  doth  sing   a*   sweetly  as  the 
lark. 
When  neither  is  ^trended ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  belter  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  !— 
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Peace!  how  ihe  mooo  aleepa  with  Endym: 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !  _      [Musi 


Lor. 


That 


Or  1  am  much  decejv'd,  of  Forth 

Pot.  He  koows  me.  aa  the  blind  maa  knowa  the 

By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

For,  Wo  ha»e  been  praying  for  our  huabanda' 

Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retum'd } 

Lor.  Madam,  ihey  are  not  yet; 

But  there  ia  come  a  messenger  before. 
To  signify  their  coming. 

P(».  Go  in,  Nerissa : 

Give  order  to  my  aervanta,  that  they  take 
No  Dole  at  all  of  our  beins  absent  hence; — 
Nor  you,  Loreoso ;— Jessica,  oor  you. 

[A  tackel  lowultd. 


Lor.  Your  husband  it  at  hand :  Ihearhiatniiiipa- 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam;  fear  you  Dot. 
Pot.  This  Dight,  meihinks,  is  but  the  daylijbi 

It  looks  a  little  paler:  'lis  a  day, 
Such  aa  the  day  is  when  the  aun  b  hid. 
Enter  Bassahio,  Antomo,  Gmtiano,  ayid  Aar 
Folloicera. 

Bat*.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  AntipodM, 
Kyou  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  aun. 

Pin-.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  ligbt; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  huaband. 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  Ood  sort  all !— You  are  welcome  home,  my 
lord. 

Baa*.  1  Ihaok  you,  madam.     Give  welcame  lo 
my  friend : 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  boui>d. 


Par.  Yon  should  m  all  sense  be  much  bound  to 

For,  as  1  hear,  he  was  mnch  bound  for  you, 

AjU.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

For.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Gra.   [To  Nerissa.]  By  yonder  moon,  1  swear, 
you  do  me  wrong; 
la  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 
Since  you  do  lake  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Per.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already !  what's  the  matter? 

Qra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 


That  she  did  give  roe ;  whose  poesy  was 

For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers'  poetry 

Upon  a  knife,  "  Love  me,  aitd  leave  me  not." 

iVcr.  What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  value? 
You  Bwore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death, 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  yon  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
You  should  have  be^n  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk .'  no,  Qud's  my  judge. 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on 's  face,  that  had  it 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Qra,  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
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A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg*d  it  as  a  fee : 
I  could  not  tor  ray  heart  deny  it  him. 

Pot.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with 
you. 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

BiJLss.  [A8ide,\  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left 
hand  off, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

Grra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg*d  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine ; 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Pot,  What  ring,  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 

B(U8.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it :  it  is  gone. 

Pot,  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne*er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner,  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass,  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Pot,  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
I'll  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass,  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 
No  woman  had  it;  but  a  civil  doctor. 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  sufler'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away, 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  veiy  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet 

lady  ? 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  afler  him : 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.     Pardon  me,  good  lady, 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night. 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Pot.   Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me. 


I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you : 

I'll  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have; 

No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed. 

Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it: 

Lie  not  a  night  from  home;  watch  me  like  Argus ; 

If  you  do  not,  if  1  be  left  alone. 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 

I'll  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner,  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore,  be  well  advis'd 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra,  Well,  do  you  so:  let  not  me  take  him, 
then; 
For,  if  I  do,  I'll  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant,  I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Por,  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you  are  welcome  not- 
withstanding. 

Bass,  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, 

Por,  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  e^^es  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one : — swear  by  your  double  self. 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ani.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth, 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por,  Then,  you  shall  be  his  surety.     Give  him 
this. 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant,  Here,  lord  Bassanio;  swear  to  keep  this 
ring. 

Bass.  By  heaven !  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor. 

Por,  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner,  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano, 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk. 
In  lieu  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Chra,  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Pot,  Speak  not  so  grossly.— 'You  are  all  amaz'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  doctor; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk.     Lorenzo,  here. 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  even  but  now  retum'd :  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you. 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant,  I  am  dumb. 

Bass,  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you 
not? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me 
cuckold  ? 

Ner.  Ay ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it. 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass,  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow : 
When  I  am  absent,  then,  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant,  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life,  and 
living, 
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For  bere  I  read  for  certain  that  mj  tbipa 
Are  safely  come  1o  road. 

Pot.  How  now,  Loremo  T 

Mf  clerk  hath  some  ffloA  comforu,  too,  fur  you. 

iier.  Ay,  and  I'll  fine  them  him  without  a  fee.— 
There  do  I  z"v  'o  you  and  JeBsicii, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  fcill. 
After  hia  death,  of  all  he  dies  potseM'd  of. 

Lor.  Fair  ladiei,  you  drop  manna  Ju  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

For.  It  IB  almost  mominj;. 

And  yet,  I  am  suie,  you  are  not  satisfied 


Of  these  events  *(  full.     Let  as  ^  in ; 
And  charge  ni  there  upon  inter'K^'ories, 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so  :  the  first  ioter'fiatory. 
Thai  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 
Whether  till  the  next  ni^ht  she  bad  raiher  staj. 
Or  fa  to  bed  now,  being  two  honra  to  day? 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  darl, 
Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  cleri. 
Well,  white  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  a*  keeping  safe  Neriara's  ring. 


teO. 


(Tka  G«>dwUi  Suik,  durlM  ■  i 
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ACT  I — ScEUE  I. 

iRiHo  and  8*L*!<io" — The™  >■  much  con- 
le  eqriy  editumi  ivfaich  it  ii  not  Dow  way  to 
ween  ths  luuDsa  of  theu  chBTactan  nnd  the 
iHigoed  to  than),  ■*  deaignated  bf  Sal., 
■I.,  Salar.!  and  the  name*  thenuelve*  are 
pelled.  The  text  here  dltTera  rnim  that  of 
e  modem  ediilt>Qa  in  folloning  the  Bn-sn|te- 
!  quartpt,  nhieh  receive*  wroe  confirmaiiiin 

Sa  UBger  and  more  lively  •hare  of  Ihe  di«- 
rino,  who  had  profeHed  hii  ivish  to  make 
BTTf.  TioM  discHuiination  of  character,  even 
late  parti,  ilieht  ai  it  i*,  i*  in  Bhakeapeare'i 
id  ii  loal  by  the  more  equal  alternation  of  Ihe 
Ten  by  Bteveo*,  and  retained  by  Collier. 
.  lektre  your  tiioosiu" — "Argoriei"  were 
haiit  TeHcli :  the  word  ii  aaid  by  Btevenn  to 
3d  from  Bago*iea,  or,  ahigH  of  Bagma,  dLttin- 

their  day  for  their  nze  and  value;  hat  Douce 
from  the  clauical  ihip  Argo,  which  ii  more 
from  argil  being  Ihe  word  ibr  wkip  in  the 
le  lower  emiriiv. 

■.c  ■•«  veallkf  Axdrete  doci'd  in  land" — 
'  U  the  ihip'f  name,  and  wa*  probably  a  cnm- 
iT  Italian  veuela,  in  hononr  oflhe  great  admi- 
w  Doria.  For  "  dock'd  in  nod"  alt  the  old 
inl  "  dotki  hi  mud ;"  and  Collier  proposea  lo 

wealthy  Andrew'a  dtekt  in  ■and.'' 
IQ  lir  high  top" — To  vail  meani  to  bitv,  lo 
ait  down,  u  in  Hamlit,  "  vailed  lidi." 

"  —  Now,  hy  ttBo-ktaded  Janiti, 
tuMfran'd  ilrange  fellov  in  ker  Hmt." 
vo-headed  Jaaui'  i>  meant  those  anliqae  bi- 
ad*,  which  generally  represent  a  yonng  and 
X,  together  with  an  old  and  wrinkled  one ; 
'an  and  Bacchoa,  of  Batum  and  Apollo,  elc, 
not  DDcommon  in  collecliona  of  anliqqea,  and 
ika  of  die  Botiqnanea,  h  Mont&ncon,  Spoa- 
' — WiaaoBTOii. 

IS  /  am  very  ttre" — "Bo  all  the  old  copiea. 
ig  ia  in  Bbakeepeare'i  manner,  who  often  left 
lative  COM  of  the  verb   tn  be   andenlood. 


Rowe  altered  '  when'  to  eio,  which  ha>  been  followed 
by  the  modem  edilora/^^CoLLiiR. 
"  If  tkey  ikould  iptat,  Ko<Jd  almoil  damn  Ikait  tan, 
Wkitk,  ktanng  (kem.  would  caU  tktir  brolkeri  foel:" 

That  u.  (my*  Theobald,)  Bome  people  are  thought 
wiie  while  they  keep  nleuce,  who,  when  thoy  open 
■heir  moathg,  are  such  itnpid  prateia  that  the  hearcn 
cannot  help  calling  them  fooli,  and  so  incur  the  judg- 
ment denounced  in  the  goapel  agalnat  him  who  "aaya 
to  hi*  brother,  Thou  fool.'' 

"  Porthil  rooL-onnacoTr" — An  eipreBsive  compound^ 
which  Malons  (followed  in  many  odidoni)  altered  to 
foof  i-gudgeon,  agaimt  all  the  early  cnpiea. 

'■  — for  Ikii  oiia" — i.  e. "  Matter,  aubject,  or  humnew 
in  genera] ;  often  applied  to  dreu,  Saxon." — NiHii'a 
"  Gloii.       ■' 


Moder 


B  ba*n 


•avi,  "  . 
ir  tiii*  af 


wed  di 


the  word  to  ir 


"/i  Ikal  any  thing  ao»  7"— All  the  early  edition* 
have,  "  It  i*  that  any  thing  now,"  which  word*  Collier 
relaini,  with  an  altered  punctoatioD,  thiu,  "  It  i*  ihali — 
any  thing  now;"  aHd  einlaina  thiu:  "Antonio'*  obaer- 
vation,  '  11  ia  that^  B  addruued  to  Gratiano,  concurring 
in  hii  remark  jntl  before  he  loade  hia  exit ;  and  then 
Antonio'a  bad  spirita  return  upon  him,  and  he  add*,  na 
if  weary  of  firatinno'*  talk,  'any_  thing  now.'  _  Thia 
naturally  lead*  to  Baaaanio'*  critici*m  upon  Gratiano." 
Hut  on  loaking  at  the  original  quarto,  it  will  be  aeen  that 
there  are  mark*  of  a  miaprint,  thus,  "An.  It  ia  that  any 
thing  now,"  for,  aa  etaewhere,  "Ant.  Ia  that  any  thing 
now  1 "  and  thia  laal  reading  *uil*  the  context. 

Aad  lam  rBEar"— i.  e.  Ready:  it  ia  uaed  in  thia 
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young  English  travellen  in  our  author's  time."  Knight 
says,  "  Authors  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  satirizing 
themselves;  and  yet,  according  to  Farmer  and  his  school, 
Shakespeare  knew  'neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian.'" 

"  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his  neigh- 
bour"— "  Portia's  reply  could  not  be  palatable  to  Kmg 
James,  and  the  Scotch  who  came  to  England  on  his  ac- 
cession :  therefore,  in  the  folio,  1623,  other  is  substituted 
for  *  Scottish ;'  whereas  the  quartos,  which  were  printed 
more  than  two  years  before  James  I.  came  to  the  throne, 
preserve  the  original  reading." — Collier. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  SQUANDERED  abroad" — In  a  letter  in  WoodfalPs 
"  Theatrical  Reoertory,"  1801,  it  is  stated  that "  Macklin, 
mistakenly,  spoke  the  word  with  a  tone  of  reprobation, 
implying  that  Antonio  had,  as  we  say  of  proaigids,  un- 
thnfUy  squandered  his  wealth."  The  meaning  is  simply, 
icattered ;  of  which  we  find  nn  example  in  "  Howell's 
Letters:" — "  The  Jews,  once  an  elect  people,  but  now 
grown  contemptible,  and  strangely  squandered  up  and 
down  the  world."  In  Dryden's  ''Annus  Mirabihs," 
we  have  the  same  expression  applied  to  ships : — 
They  driTet  they  squander^  the  huge  Belfian  fleet. 

"  Whal  news  on  the  Bialto?'* — The  Rialto  spoken 
of  throughout  this  play  is,  in  all  probability,  not  the 
bridge  to  which  belong  our  present  associations  with  the 
name.     The  bridge  was  built  in  1591. 

Knight  says — "  The  Rialto  of  ancient  commerce  is  an 
is]and,^-one  of  the  largest  of  those  on  which  Venice  is 
built  Its  name  is  denved  from  riva  alta, — high  shore  f 
and  its  being  larger,  and  somewhat  more  elevated  than 
the  others,  accounts  for  its  being  the  first  inhabited. 
The  most  ancient  church  of  the  city  is  there ;  and  there 
were  erected  the  buildings  for  the  magistracy  and  com- 
merce of  the  infant  settlement.  The  arcades  used  for 
these  purposes  were  burned  down  in  the  great  fire  of 
1513,  and  rebuilt  on  the  same  spot  in  1555,  as  they  now 
stand.  Rialto  Island  is  situated  at  the  bend  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  two  sides, 
while  the  Rio  aelle  Beccarie  and  another  small  canal 
bound  it  on  the  other  two.  There  is  a  vegetable  mar- 
ket there  daily;  and,  though  the  great  squares  by  St 
Mark's  are  now  the  places  '  where  merchants  most  do 
congregate,'  the  old  rendezvous  is  still  so  thronged,  and 
has  yet  so  much  the  character  of  a  '  mart,*  as  to  justify 
now,  as  formerly,  the  question,  '  What  news  on  the 
Rialto?'" 

"  He  lends  out  money  gratis^  and  brings  dovm 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice," 

"  It  is  almost  incredyble  w^liat  gaine  the  Venetians 
receive  by  the  usurie  of  the  Jewes,  both  privately  and 
in  common.  For  in  everie  citie  the  Jews  kepe  open 
shops  of  usurie,  taking  gai^es  of  ordinarie  for  xv  in  the 
hundred  by  the  yere ;  and  if,  at  the  yere's  end,  the  gaige 
be  not  redeemed,  it  is  forfeite,  or  at  least  dooen  away 
to  a  great  disadvantage,  by  reason  whereof  the  Jewes 
are  out  of  measure  wealthie  in  those  parts." — Thomas's 
**  History  of  Italy,"  1561. 

**  —  once  UPON  thk  hip" — Thus,  m  Othello: — 
I'll  hare  our  Mkhael  ChmIo  on  the  hip. 
The  expression  is  taken  from  the  terms  of  wrestling. 

"  —  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest." 

In  order  to  understand  this,  and  to  enter  into  the 
feeling  of  the  play,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
moral  distinction  between  interest,  as  allowed  by  law, 
and  usuiT,  or  excess  extorted  beyond  the  legal  rates, 
was  not  then  so  distinctly  marked  as  at  present,  and  was 
rather  a  distinction  in  the  law  than  in  popular  feeling  or 
language.  The  old  moral  and  religious  objection  was 
to  any  interest  or  payment  for  the  use  of  money  at  all. 
This  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  is  not  yet  extinct. 
That  acute  and  enlightened  lawyer,  Pothier,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  more  than  once  appears  to 
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concede  the  general  immorally  of  any  such  return  ht 
the  use  of  money,  so  &r  as  private  conscience  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  content  to  treat  the  subject  merely  ai 
permitted  by  positive  law.  In  old  English,  use,  usance, 
and  usury,  oil  alike  meant  interest  for  the  use  of 
money.  Bacon  so  employs  the  words.  After  the  legal 
rate  was  established,  usury  gradually  acquired  its  pres- 
ent distinct  meaning,  first  m  the  courts  and  then  in 
common  language.  The  popular  argument  in  Lond 
Bacon's  time,  was,  as  we  find  it  stated  by  Meares,  that 
"  it  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money,"  which 
is  what  the  Poet  alludes  to  in  his  phrase  of  "  a  breed  of 
barren  metal,"  etc.  Aristotle  had  long  the  credit,  if 
such  it  be,  of  inventing  this  argument,  but  his  later 
commentators  have  shown  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
him. 

" — the  RiPi  wants  of  my  friend" — "  Ripe  wants  are 
wants  come  to  a  height,  wants  that  can  have  no  laaser 
delay.  Perhaps  we  might  read — rife  wants,  wantsuat 
come  thick  upon  him." — Johnson. 

" — all  the  xanlinos" — ^i.  e.  Lambs  just  dropped, 
or  ean'd,  now  ordinarily  spelled  yeanlings,  and  yean. 

" —  pill'd  me  certain  wands" — This  is  usually  printed 
veeVd,  but,  with  Knight,  we  retain  the  old  ortliography, 
because  it  has  been  retained  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  now  in  use,  as  it  was  in  the  older  ones,  in  the 
passage  of  Genesis  to  which  Shylock  alludes. 

" — shall  we  be  beholding  to  you" — Generally  printed 
according  to  modem  use,  "  beholden;"  but  in  me  age 
of  Elizabeth  the  active  was  frequently  used  for  the  pas- 
sive participle,  and  as  all  the  old  editions  so  print  it,  it 
was  doubdess  thus  written,  and  should  not  be  altered 
unless  we  choose  to  obliterate  all  the  obsolete  forms  of 
speech  from  an  author's  page. 

"  —  8 PET  on  me" — This  is  generally  modernized  into 
spit,  or  spate,  but  is  here  retained  as  it  is  printed  in 
every  old  edition ;  because  it  is  the  ancient  preterite, 
(see  "Pegge's  Anecdotes,")  which  we  ought  not  to 
change  if  we  wish  to  retain  the  language  in  which  the 
Poet  wrote. 

**  A  breed  ron  barren  metaT* — The  folio  reads,  as  it 
is  more  generally  quoted,  "  of  barren  meUj." 

"  —  rxARPUL  guard" — A  guard  that  is  the  cause  of 
fear,  because  not  to  be  trusted.  Fearful  was  anciently 
often  used  for  exciting  fear,  and  is  not  yet  quite  obso- 
lete.    To  fear  is  used  in  the  next  scene  for  to  fright. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"  —  the  Prince  of  Morocco" — "  The  stage-direction  in 
the  folios  and  quartos  is,  '  Enter  Morochus  a  tawnie 
Moore,  all  in  wliite,  and  three  or  foure  followers  ac- 
cordingly,' etc.  This  is  curious,  as  it  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  Moors  were  usually  dressed  on  the  stase 
in  Shakespeare's  time.  Doubdess,  Othello  was  '  all  m 
white,*  unless,  indeed;  he  wore  the  military  uniform  of 
the  Venetian  state." — Collier. 

"  And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  lovCf 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mae." 

"  Red  blood  is  a  traditionary  sign  of  courage.  Mac- 
beth calls  one  of  his  frighted  soldiers  a  'lily-livered 
boy  :*  again,  in  this  play,  cowards  are  said  to  have  liven 
as  white  as  milk ;  and  an  effeminate  and  timorous  man 
is  termed  a  milksop." — Illust.  Shak. 

"  It  was  customary  in  the  east  for  lovers  to  testify  the 
violence  of  their  passion  by  cutting  themselves  in  the 
sight  of  their  mistresses;  and  the  fashion  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  a  mark  of  gallantry  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  when  young  men  frequendy  stabbed 
tneir  arms  with  daggers,  ana,  mingling  the  blood  with 
wine,  drank  it  off  to  the  healths  of  their  mistresses." — 

SiNOER. 

,  "  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit" — "  Wit"  is  here  used 
in  its  ancient  sense  of  mental  power  in  general.  To  wite, 
from  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  witanf  is,  to  know. 
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uld  onT-4TARi  ike  §temest  eyes  that  look** — 
ting  is  that  of  BobertB^s  quarto,  and  sustained 
ense,  and  by  the  antithesis  of  the  next  line, 
ve."  The  other  quarto,  and  the  folio,  have 
e^^  word  not  known,  and  giving  no  clear  sense, 
referred  in  some  late  editions. 


alen  by  ki»  PAOK''^>This  is  Theobald**  happy 
ion ;  acKipted  in  all  editions  since  his  time,  Tne 
m  have  **  beaten  by  his  rage"  I^icbas  was  the 
if  Hercules. 

BcEVE  II. 

r  Launoblot  Gobbo'*— The  old  copies  read, 
the  Clown  alone;"  and  throughout  the  play 
>t  Gobbo  Is  oallad  the  Clown  at  most  of  his  en- 
or  e:tiis. 

!(CBM>T  Gobbo.** — ''My  notion  of  Launcelot, 
'e  se^n  him,  has  not  been  reflected  from  the 
The  patch  is  kind  enough  ;*  yet  he  is  amazingly 
[  up  in  self,  and  bis  solilo<|uies  are  intense  on  that 
ubject,  \n  obtrusive  feature  in  his  character, 
nceit  in  his  skull  that  he  is  better  than  he  should 
viog  been  called  by  one  wlio  did  not  see  him, 

*  and  *yoan^  gentleman,*  he  insists,  over  and 
in,  op  lus  bemg  '  young  miuiter  J^auncelot.*  and 
yles  himself  '  the  young  gentleman,'  AU  this, 
ry  thing  he  says,  is  a  mixture  of  vanity  and 
;  op  the  latter  he  stBkes  his  lame  as  a  wit 
lever  ftmned  a  more  egregious  coxcomb ;  he  is 
ppiqgtoR  in  low  life,  as  far  as  his  imbecility  can 
Ip  the  samo  strain  he  talks  of  his  *  manly  spirit,' 
le  Jew*s  having  *  done  him  wronr  ;*  as  if  be  and 
7r  were  on  an  equality.  No  doubt  his  solace  as 
t  was,  that  he  must,  sooner  or  later,  owing  to  his 
m^t,  come  to  excellent  fortune.  He  spells  his 
bis  palmt  where,  though  neither  coronet  nor 
jp  offers  itself  to  his  imagination,  there  is  some- 
equal  value  to  the  young  animal  {•<*-'  eleven  wid- 

mne  maids,  is  a  simple  coming-in  ibr  one  man.' 

•  are  genetBlly  failures ;  but,  coming  from  him, 
langnabie.     When  suddenly  reproached  with 

ict  towards  the  Moorish  woman,  nis  answer  is — 
ich  that  the  Moor  should  be  more  than  reason ; 
9  be  less  than  an  honest  woman,  she  is,  indeed, 
II  1  took  her  for.'  ThiB  elaborate  nonsense,  this 
a  pun  withoi)t  catching  it,  uttered  iu  confusion^ 
!a|;;emeas  to  shuflie  out  of  the  accusation,  is  as 
I  It  is  ridiculous.  It  gives  occasion  to  Lorenzo's 
g — '  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  !* 
r>gether  with  what  follows,  may  be  mistaken 
Uxindemnation,  made  at  hazard,  on  the  part  of 
9are.     By  no  means  {  the  diflSculty  is  to  play 

0  a  worn ;  besides,  as  Launcelot  then  and  after- 
oves,  the  poverty  of  a  jest  may  be  enriched  in 
Douth,  owmg  to  the  complacency  with  which 
it  put ;  and  because  there  are  f^w  things  which 
laughter  more  than  feebleness  in  a  great  attempt 
U  matter.**--C.  A.  Brown,  Skak,  Autobiog.  P. 

;oRif  running  wUk  tkp  hbkls*' — Stevens  sug- 
followiog  marvellous  emendation — Do  not  run : 
ming ;  vitke  thy  heels,  i.  e,  connect  them  with 
[a  bind  made  of  osiers,)  as  the  legs  of  cattle  are 
d  in  some  countries.  But,  in  fact,  "  to  team 
da"  was  a  figurative  phrase  for  thorough  con* 
It  is  found  also  in  Much  Ado  abopt  Nothing, 
m  in  other  books  of  the  age.  It  is  here  humor- 
plied  to  the  running  away. 

\wayl*  taye  ike  fiend;  *for  tke  keavens,* " 
me  of  Che  aditors  think  that  the  Una  need*  oor- 
ecause  it  is  pot  likely  that  the  Poet  would  make 

1  conjure  Launcelot  for  heaven's  sake,  Binger 
,  with  better  taste,  that — 

the  heavens'  was  merely  a  petty  oath.  To 
e  fiend  coi\jure  Lanncelot  to  do  a  thing  for 
s  sake'  is  a  specimen  of  that '  acute  nonsense' 
•arrow  makes  one  of  the  species  of  wit,  and 
lakeepeore  was  sometimes  yeiy  fond  of." 


"  —  betMf^  more  tkan  sand-blind** — i.  e.  "  Having  an 
imperfect  sight,  as  if  there  was  sand  in  the  eye.  Oravel- 
blind,  a  coinage  of  Louncelot's,  is  the  exaggeration  of 
iand-hWvA,  Pifr-blind,  or  pore-hXmA,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  sentence  of  Latimer's,  is  something  less  than 
«afKl-blind :— 'They  be  jntr-blind  and  «ai»d«>blind.*  '*— 

K.MOHT. 

**  —  wkiek  is  ike  way  to  tnasier  Jew*s**mr^**  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Jews  T hardly  used  everywhere)  had 
more  need  of  patience  m  Venice  than  in  other  states. 
The  same  traditional  reports  against  them  exist  there  as 
elsewhere,  testifying  to  the  popular  hatred  and  preju- 
dice t  but  they  were  too  valuable  a  part  of  a  commer- 
cial population  not  to  be  more  or  less  considered  and 
taken  care  of.  An  island  was  appropriated  to  them; 
but  they  long  ago  overawed  into  other  parts  of  the 
city.  Many  who  have  grown  extremely  ricb  by  money- 
lending  have  now  fine  palaces  in  various  quarters  I  and 
of  these,  some  are  among  the  most  respectable  and  en- 
lightened of  the  citizens.  The  Jews  who  people  their 
quarter  are  such  as  are  unable  to  rise  out  of  it.  Its 
buildings  are  ancient  and  lofty,  but  ugly  and  sordid. 
'  Our  synagogue'  is,  of  course,  there.  It  is  situated  on 
the  canal  which  leads  to  Mestre.  There  are  houses 
old  enough  to  have  been  Shylook's,  with  balconies 
fiom  which  Jessica  might  have  talked  i  and  ground 
enough  beneath,  between  the  house  and  the  water,  for 
her  lover  to  stand,  hidden  in  the  shadow,  or  a  *  pent- 
house.' Hence,  too,  her  gondola  might  at  once  start 
for  the  main  land,  without  having  to  traverse  ^ny  part 
of  the  city.**— Knioht. 

**  By  Ood'e  son  ties*'-*-''  *  Sonties'  is  a  oorruption  of 
eanctUieg"  says  Collier.  It  is  more  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  eauniee^  or  saints. 

**  Your  wo r»kip*s  friend,  and  LaMneeht**^^T\io  same 
form  of  expression  occurs  in  Lovx's  Labour  Lost— 
**  Your  servant,  and  Costard."  It  would  seem,  ftitim  the 
context,  that  tiie  old  man's  name  was  Launcelot.  **  I 
beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot," 
says  the  clown,  when  the  old  man  has  named  himself. 

"  —  Dobbin,  my  rRiLL-HORsi'' — Phill-horse,  or  fill> 
horse,  is  the  sknft-hone ;  the  horse  tliat  goes  between 
the  shafts,  m  Jills :  iu  more  modern  use,  the  thill-horw. 

"Ikane  kere  a  disk  of  dov€s**-^h,  A.  Brown  has 
expressed  hi*  decided  conviction  that  some  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare  exhibit  the  most  striking  proofs 
that  our  Poet  had  visited  Italy,  The  passage  before  us 
is  cited  by  Mr,  Brown  as  one  of  these  proofis ; — "  Where 
did  he  obtain  his  numerous  graphic  touches  of  national 
manners  f  where  did  he  learp  of  an  old  %'illager's  coming 
into  the  city  with  '  a  dish  of  doves'  as  a  present  to  his 
son's  master  7  A  present  thus  given,  and  in  our  days 
too,  and  of  doves,  is  not  uncommon  in  It^y,  I  myself 
have  partaken  there^  with  due  relish,  in  memory  of 
poor  old  Gobbo,  of  a  dish  of  doves,  presented  by  the 
UitherofaserTant."-i-£fAaA.  Autobiog.  Poems. 

**More  quARDXD"— i,  e.  More  kiced,  or  fringed;  the 
^ld*livery  binding  being,  as  Malone  ejiplains  the  dona* 
tion,  the  guards  of  the  cloth. 

"  Weill  if  any  man  in  Italy  kmve  a  fairer  table , 
wkick  dotk  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book,-^I  skaU  kave 
good  fortune.** 

The  best  explanation  of  this  passage  is  given  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitti^>"  Launcelot,  applauding  himself  fop  hu  suc- 
cess with  Bassanio,  and  looking  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  (whioh,  by  fortune-tellers,  is  called  the  tablet) 
brraks  out  faito  the  following  reflection  c-:- Well,  if  any 
man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to 
swear  upon  a  book  I  shall  have  ^ood  fortune :  that  is, 
a  table  which  dodi  not  only  promise,  but  offers  to  swear 
upon  a  book  that  I  shall  have  good  fortune." 

"  Oo  tot  kere*s  a  simple  lin»  of  Mri  !"—»• 'Palmistry, 
or  chiromancy,  had  once  its  learned  professors  9s  well 
as  astrology.  The  printing-press  consigned  the  delusion 
to  the  gypsies.   Chiromancy  and  physiognomy  were  oace 
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kindred  eciences.  The  one  has  passed  away  among 
other  credulitieg  belonging  to  ages  which  we  call  igno- 
rant and  snperstitious.  The  other,  although  fashionable 
half  a  century  ago,  is  professed  by  none,  but,  more  or 
less,  has  its  influence  upon  all.  In  the  Pictorial  edition 
there  is  a  woodcut,  copied  from  a  book  with  which 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  familiar : — '  Briefe  intro- 
ductions, both  natural,  pleasaunte,  and  also  delectable, 
unto  the  Art  of  Chiromancy,  or  manuel  divination,  and 
Phisiognomy :  with  circumstances  upon  the  faces  of  the 
Signes.  Also  certain  Canons  or  Rules  upon  Diseases 
and  Sicknesses,  &c.  Written  in  ye  Latin  tongue  by 
Jhon  Indagine,  Prieste,  and  now  lately  translated  into 
Englishe,  by  Fabian  Withers.  For  Richard  Jugge,  1558.' 
LAuncelot,  as  well  as  his  betters,  were  diligent  students 
of  the  mysteries  interpreted  by  'Jhon  Indagine,  Prieste ;' 
and  a  simple  or  complex  line  of  life  were  indications 
that  made  even  some  of  the  wise  exalt  or  tremble."^ 
Knioht. 

''  —  sad  ostint" — i.  e.  Ostentation ;  not,  as  now,  con- 
fined to  the  show  of  vanity,  but  for  any  external  show, 
as  here,  of  grief  or  gravity. 

ScEifE  III. 

"If  a  Ckrittian  90  not  play  the  knave ^  and  get  thee, 
I  am  much  deceived** — The  three  ori^al  anthorities 
agree  in  this  reading,  and  the  meaning  is  clearly,  "  if  a 
Cnristian  do  not  play  the  knave  and  obtain  thee,**  etc. 
Instead  of  the  fellow's  shrewd  guess  at  Jessica's  inctina- 
tions,  the  editors  have  generally  preferred  the  later  read- 
ins;  of  did  for  **  do,"  intimating  a  doubt  as  to  her  birth, 
which  the  poor  joke  it  conveys  has  made  the  popular 
reading. 

Scene  V. 

"  Enter  Shtlock  and  Launcblot" — The  old  stage- 
direction  is,  "  Enter  Jew  and  his  man,  that  was  the 
Clowne."  In  a  portion  of  this  edition  the  stage-direction, 
to  which  this  note  refers,  was  unintentionally  omitted. 

"  —  on  BLACK  Monday  last" — Stowe,  the  Chronicler, 
ihuB  describes  the  origin  of  this  name : — ''  Black-Monday 
b  Easter-Monday,  and  was  so  called  on  this  occasion : 
in  the  34th  of  Edward  III.,  (1360,)  the  14th  of  April, 
and  the  morrow  after  Easter-dav,  King  Edward,  with 
his  host,  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris :  which  day  was 
fiill  dark  of  mist  and  hail,  and  so  bitter  cold,  that  many 
men  died  on  their  horses'  backs  with  the  cold.  Where- 
fore unto  this  day  it  hath  been  call  Black-Monday." 

"And  the  vile  squealino  of  the  vry-^ecVd  fife*^ — 
Two  out  of  the  three  original  editions  read  thus.  One 
quarto  has  squaling.  In  Shylock's  mouth  the  former 
is  more  expressive  of  disgust. 

**  —  the  wry-necked  fipe" — Commentators  differ  as  to 
whether  the  "fife"  is  here  the  instrument  or  the  mu- 
sician. Boswell  has  given  a  quotation  from  "  Bamaby 
Rich's  Aphorisms,"  1618,  whicn  to  me  seems  decisive. 
"  A  fife  is  a  wry-neckt  musician,  for  he  always  looks 
away  from  his  instrument"  But  Knight  still  maintains 
that  Shakespeare  intended  the  instrument,  principally 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  passage  is  an  imitation  of 
Horace,  in  which  the  instrument  is  decidedly  meant: — 

Priaa  noete  domam  ckade ;  Deque  Id  tIu, 

Sub  oantu  querula  detploe  tibiie. — (Corm.  lib.  Ui.  7.) 

Knight  adds  that — "  Independent  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence derived  fivim  the  imitation,  the  form  of  the  old 
English  flute— the  fife  being  a  small  flute— justifies,  we 
think,  the  epithet  '^wry-neck'd.'  This  flute  was  called 
the  Jlute  a  bee,  the  upper  part  or  mouth-piece  resem- 
bling the  beak  of  a  bird.  And  this  form  was  as  old  as 
the  Pan  of  antiquity." 

But  "  fife,"  for /fer,  was  undoubtedly  the  old  phrase. 
"  Wry-neck'd,"  as  applied  to  the  musician,  b  far  more 
graphically  descriptive,  and  therefore,  more  Shake- 
spearian; and  I  have  no  belief  in  any  intended  imitation 
or  Horace,  for  the  thought  was  equally  obvious  to  both 
poets. 
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**  WiU  he  worth  a  Jbwiss'  eye" — ^**  The  plsgr  np« 
this  word  alludes  to  the  common  proverbial  ezpresMS, 
•  worth  a  Jew's  eye.'  That  worth  waa  the  price  wliidi 
the  persecuted  Jews  paid  to  avoid  mutilation  and  de^ 
When  the  rapacious  King  John  extorted  an  enonnsoi 
sum  from  the  Jew  of  Bristol  by  drawing  his  teeth,  tl» 
threat  of  putting  oat  an  eye  would  have  the  like  effect 
upon  other  Jews.  The  former  prevalence  of  the  sajitf 
is  proved  horn  the  fiict  that  we  still  retain  it,  altboap 
its  meaning  is  now  little  known."^KiiiaHT. 

Scene  VI. 

"  How  like  a  toukkkr"— So  all  the  old  copies.  Itii 
the  same  word  as  younger  and  youngling. 

Johnson  says — **  Gray  ^droppmg  the  allunon  to  tbe 
prodigal)  caught  from  this  passage  the  imagery  of  ibe 
following :" — 

Fshr  kuftaa  tbe  morn,  sad  Mft  tbe  lepbyr  blow*, 
While  proudly  ridinf  o*er  tbe  sure  reslai 

Ib  fftlknt  trim  the  gilded  Tcaael  goes ; 
Touth  OB  tbe  prow,  sad  plcMore  at  tbe  belm ; 

RegsrdlcM  of  the  eweepinf  wbirlwiftd*s  sway, 

Tbat,  busb'd  in  grim  repoaey  expecu  bie  ereninff  prey. 

"  The  SCARPED  ftar*"— The  vessel  that  is  gay  with 
streamers. 

t*  —  a  GsNTiLi,  and  no  Jew** — "  A  jest,  arising  from 
the  ambiguity  of  *  Gentile,'  which  signifies  both  s  bet- 
then  and  one  well  bom." — Johnson. 

So,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  **  Jeronimo," 

(1605,)— 

—  eo,  good  nifbt,  kind  genOesj 
For  I  bops  there's  Derer  a  Jew  amooc  yoa  alL 

Scene  VII. 

"  Oilded  TOMBS  do  worms  ta/oM"— The  reading,  ia 
all  the  old  copies,  is  timber  for  ''  tombs,"  which  injora 
the  verae  ana  the  grammar.  Johnson's  snggestioD  d 
'*  tombs"  is  no  douot  correct.  Bowe  inserted  wooi; 
but  no  compositor  could  misprint  **  timber"  for  wool 
whereas,  as  Johnson  remarks,  it  would  be  easy  to  mis- 
print timber  for  "  tombs,"  then  spelled  tombes. 

ScEif  E  VIll. 

I  riason'd" — ^i.  e.  conversed  or  talked. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : — 

There  is  no  end  of  women's  ressoning. 
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Tfaos^ia 


''Slubbir  not  business** — Shakespeare  nses  ''Bfaib- 
ber"  in  two  senses,  somewhat  connected ;  both  of  them 
preserved  in  oar  modem  use  of  the  word  slobber. 
Here  it  means,  "neglect  not  busineaa,"  or,  "do  not  do 
it  carelessly."  In  Othello  it  means  to  soil,  or  darken- 
to  "  slubber  the  gloas  of  your  new  fortonea." 

Scene  IX. 

"  —  that  MAKT  may  be  meant 
Bt  the  fool  multitude,**  etc. 
"The  Prince  of  Arragon  intends  to  say — By  that 
'  many'  may  be  meant  the  foolish  multitude.  The  fbailh 
folio  first  introduced  a  phraseology  more  agreeable  to 
our  ears  at  present — Of  the  fool  multitude.  But  changer 
merely  for  the  sake  of  ele^ce,  is  dangerous.  Many 
modes  of  speech  were  fiimihar  in  Shakespeare's  age  that 
are  now  no  longer  nsed.  I  have  met  with  many  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  phraseology.  So  in  Plutarch's 
'Lffe  of  Cesar,'  as  translated  by  North,  (1575,)— 'He 
answered  that  these  fair  long-haired  men  made  him  n0t 
afi^d,  but  the  lean  and  whitely-fiiced  fellows ;  meaniui 
that  by  Bratns  and  Casaius.'  " — Malonx. 

"  8o  begone :  you  are  sped** — Capell  misprints  this 
line,  "  So  fareweU,  sir,  you  are  sped ;"  and  horn  whence 
he  derived  the  corraption  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Malooe 
and  oUiers  interpolate  sir  after  "begone,"  althoo^ 
there  is  no  warrant  for  it  in  any  of  the  oldest  editioos. 
It  first  found  its  way  into  the  second  folio,  and  certabuly 
lessena  the  force  of  the  line. 
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**Pai%enUy  to  hear  my  wroth** — Stevens  says  that 
"  wroth*'  10  here  put  for  rutk^  or  miflfortone ;  and  it  is  thus 
ipelled  in  Chapman's  **  Homer/*  and  other  old  poets. 

** Enter  a  Mrssknokr** — "This  is  the  stage-direction 
in  all  the  old  copies,  for  which  modem  editors  have  sab- 
itituted  *  Enter  a  Servant.*  It  is  clear  that  be  was  not 
i  mere  servant,  not  only  from  &e  language  put  into  bis 
mouth,  but  because,  when  he  asks,  '  Where  is  my  lady  V 
Portia  replies,  'Here;  what  would  my  lord?*  The 
messenger  was  a  person  of  rank  attending  on  Portia.**— > 
Colli  iR. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  —  KVAr  rsD  ginger" — ^i.  e.  Snapped  or  broke  ginger. 

*<  —  Tkou  tarturett  me.  Tubal:  it  was  my  tur^ 
quoise"  etc. 

"  The  turqMoi§e  is  a  well-known  precious  stone,  found 

in  the  veins  of  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Persia 

to  the  east.     In  old  times  its  value  was  much  enhanced 

by  the  magic  properties  attributed  to  it  in  common  with 

other  precicHis  stones,  one  of  which  was  that  it  fiuled 

or  brightened  its  hue  as  the  health  of  the  wearer  in- 

cTBMed  or  grew  less.    This  is  alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson 

in  his  '  Sejanus  :*— 

And  trae  m  turkiie  in  mj  desr  lord's  riaff 
Look  wtll  or  Ul  wHh  him. 

Other  virtnes  were  also  imputed  to  it,  all  of  which  were 
either  monitory  or  preservative  to  the  wearer.  Thomas 
NicoU,  in  his  translation  of  Anselm  de  Boot's  *  Lapidary,* 
■ays,  this  stone  '  is  likewise  said  to  take  away  all  en- 
mity, and  to  reconcile  man  and  wife.*  This  quui^  ma^ 
have  moved  Leah  to  present  it  to  Shylock.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  he  valued  it  more  for  its  imaginary  \*irtues,  or 
ss  a  memorial  of  his  wife,  than  for  its  pecuniary  worth.*' 
Stbvbms. 

** — a  vildemest  of  monkeys"—"  Vnat  a  fine  He- 
braism (says  Hazlitt)  is  implied  in  this  expression  !** 


Scene  II. 


"  —  Bethrew  your  eyea, 
Tkey  have  o*br-look*d  me." 

**  0*er-look*d  me**  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  en- 
ekanied  me,  taken  from  the  old  popular  notion  of  the 
influence  of  the  looks  of  witches  or  &iries.  So,  in  the 
Mcrrt  Wives  or  Windsor:— 

Vile  wona,  tlioa  wast  o'*er-iooVd  eren  from  thy  birth. 


"  —  Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  kellfor  it^^^not  /.** 

The  meaning  here  is  "  If  the  worst  I  fear  should  hap- 
pen, and  it  should  prove  in  the  event  that  I,  who  am 
justly  yours  by  the  free  donation  I  have  made  you  of 
myself,  should  yet  not  be  yours  in  consequence  of  an 
nnlacky  choice,  let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  robbing  you 
of  your  just  doe,  not  I  for  violating  my  oath.** — Hkath. 

"  -^  but  *tis  to  piizK  tke  time" — To  peize  is  to  poise, 
weigk,  or  balance ;  and  figuratively,  to  keep  in  suspense, 
or  to  delay.  Mariowe  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
weigked  ;— 

For  from  the  earth  to  heaven  ie  Cupid  raised. 
Where  faaej  ii  ia  equal  balanee  ptixei, 

**  Fancy*'  here,  as  often  in  Shakxspbarb,  is  synonymous 
with  love. 

"  Reply,  reply" — These  words,  which  in  this  edition, 
as  in  those  of  Knight  and  that  of  Collier,  are  printed  as 
part  of  the  son)^,  were  considered  by  Johnson  to  stand 
m  the  old  copies  as  a  marginal  direction;  and  thus, 
from  Johnson's  time,  in  most  of  the  editions  the  line  has 
been  snppresse«1.  In  all  the  old  copies  the  passage  is 
printed  thus,  in  Italic  type — 

How  begot,  kow  nourMed.    Replie,  rsylis. 

The  reply  is  then  made ;  and,  probably,  by  a  second 
voice.  We  agree  with  Knight  that  "  The  mutilation  of 
the  song,  in  the  belief  that  the  words  were  a  stage- 


direction,  is  one  of  the  most  tasteless  corruptions  of  the 
many  for  which  the  editors  of  Shakespeare  are  an- 
swerable.** 

"  —  wkose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,"  etc. 

The  comparison  refers  to  the  diflScult  ascent  of  any 
sandy  elevation  giving  way  under  the  feet,  and  like  other 
transient  colloquial  comparisons,  is  not  meant  to  be  car- 
ried out  into  particulars.  The  old  spelling  of  stairs  was 
staters,  as  in  the  quartos,  or  stayers,  as  in  the  folio. 
Knight  retains  the  folio  spelling  in  his  text,  as  giving  the 
meaning  of  ''bulwarks  of  sand** — an  assumption  of 
strength  without  reality. 

"And  tkese  assume  but  valour  s  excrement** — The 
last  word  is  used,  as  in  Hamlet,  Winter's  Talk,  and 
the  CoMEDT  OP  Errors,  in  its  derivative  sense,  from 
excreseo,  for  every  thing  growing  or  proceeding  from 
the  body. 

**Tkus  ornament  is  but  tke  guiled  skore" — For 
^ileful,  the  participle  used  adjectively,  as  was  frequent 
m  the  poetic  language  of  Elizabeth's  age.  Thus  we 
find,  in  Othello,  "delighted  beauty*'  for  delightful 
beauty. 

"  Tky  PALENESS  vMves  me  more  than  eloquence" — 
Many  of  the  later  editors,  adopting  Warburton's  conjec- 
ture, read,  **  thy  plainness  ;*'  but  the  early  editions  all  read 
**  paleness,"  and  this  epithet  is  considered  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  lead,  in  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. **  Paleness  like  lead,'*  and  similar  phrases,  may 
be  found  in  Skelton  and  others. 

The  chief  recommendation  to  the  proposed  change  is 
that  silver  has  just  been  called  ''  pale,**  and  some  other 
epithet  seems  now  required.  It  is  probably  merely  the 
carelessness  of  rapid  composition — such  repetitions  of 
words  bein^  one  of  the  most  frequent  blemishes  in  all 
writings,  which  subsequent  revisions  generally  remove. 
Yet  if,  as  Malone  suggests,  a  strong  emphasis  is  laid  on 
tky,  so  as  to  contrast  the  paleness  of  lead  with  tliat  of 
silver,  no  amendment  will  be  wanted.  But  if  an 
amendment  be  required,  I  prefer  Farmer  s  alteration — 
leaving  ''  paleness'*  to  stana,  and  changing  "  pale  and 
common  orudge**  to  stale  and  common,  as  applied  to 
silver. 

"In  measure  rain  tky  jo^" — It  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  ou^ht  to  read  "  ram,**  or  rein:  the  old  spell- 
ing, rata«,  havmg  either  meaning. 

"And  leave  itself  unpurnish*d** — i.  e.  "  Unfurnished 

with  a  companion  or  fellow.     In  Fletcher's  'Lover's 

Progress,*  Alcidon  says  to  Clarang^,  on  delivering  Li- 

dian*s  challenge,  which  Clarange  accepts : — 

—  you  are  a  noble  gentleman, 
Wni*t  pleaee  you  bring  a  friend ;  we  are  two  of  ue, 
And  pity,  eitliier  of  us  should  be  wtfumitK'd, 

The  hint  for  this  passage  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  Greene's  '  History  of  Faire  Bellora  ;*  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of '  A  Paire  of  Turtle  Doves  :* 
'  If  Apelles  had  beene  tasked  to  have  drawne  her  coun- 
terfeit, her  two  bright  burning  lampes  would  have  so 
dazzled  his  ouick-seeing  sences,  that  quite  dispairing  to 
expresse  wim  his  cunnmg  pensill  so  admirable  a  worke 
of  nature,  he  had  been  mforced  to  have  staid  his  hand, 
and  left  this  earthly  Venus  unfinisked.^  A  preceding 
passage  in  Bassanio's  speech  might  have  been  suggested 
oy  the  same  novel :  '  What  are  our  curled  and  crisped 
lockes,  but  snares  and  nets  to  catch  and  entangle  the 
kearts  of  gazers,*  etc.** — Malone  and  Stevens. 

"  —  sum  of  NOTHING*' — So  the  fob'o.  Both  quartos 
read  "  sum  of  sometking;"  which  is  the  ordinary  text. 
We  agree  with  Mason,  Knight,  and  Collier  in  preferrinjg 
the  reading  of  the  folio,  as  it  is  Portia's  intention  in  this 
speech  to  undervalue  herself  in  comparison  with  what 
she  would  wish  to  be  for  Bassanio's  sake. 

and  Salerio'*--"  A  Messenger  from  Venice'*  ii 

of  the  quartos.     Knight 
But  in  the  scenes  just  be- 
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added  in  the  stage-direction  of  the  quartos.     Knight 
thinks  this  should  be  Salanio. 
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fore  and  just  after  he  is  &t  Venice-^^while  the  name  of 
Salarino  will  not  agree  with  the  metrei  It  maj  have 
been  a  slip  of  the  author's  memory,  by  which  the  name 
was  altered  without  intending  a  new  character. 

"  /  bid  my  tert  friendt  Ond  eounitpMen" — Tme  and 
real  friendiH-i^  boitimon  sense,  anciently,  of  verft  now 
retained  only  in  a  few  phrases,  as,  *'  He  is  the  very  man 
for  it** — i.  e.  the  true  man  for  it. 

« 

Scene  III. 

"  Consistetk  of  all  »a/um«"— The  sense  of  these  lines 
is  clear,  thoogh  the  constniction  is  not  a  little  involved  t 
Antonio  says,  that  die  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of 
law,  because  if  the  commodity,  or  advantage,  which 
strangers  ei^oy  in  Venice  be  aenied,  that  denial  will 
much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state,  which  derives  its 
profit  fMm  all  nations.  No  change  of  the  ancient  text 
seems  necessary,  though  Capel,  and  Knight  afler  him, 
print  the  lines  thus  altered : — 

Am*  Tb«  duke  oanoot  deny  the  eoorM  of  \kWf 
vt  tli«  eommodity  tbst  •trmnfen  bsTS 
^tta  Ufe  in  Venfee ;  If  it  be  denied, 
'TWUl  dttieh  impeftch  tke  Jui tide  of  the  stats* 
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Scene  IV 

'*  tfnto  the  Trahect*'^"  Shakespeare  most  likely  ob^ 
taiued  this  word  from  some  novel  to  which  he  resorted 
for  his  plot.  It  is  supported  to  be  derived  from  the 
Italian  tranafe^  (to  draw,)  owing  to  the  passage^boaton 
the  Brenta  beidg  drawn  over  a  dam  by  a  crane.  At  a 
place  about  five  miles  from  Venice."— <!ottiER. 

"  I  could  not  do  withal" — An  idiom  of  the  time  for  / 
eofitd  not  help  it.  See  Gifford's  "  Ben  Jonson,**  note  on 
**8iUfU  Womanr 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

•*i4  Court  of  Juttice''— "The  whole  .of  the  final 
scene  is  a  master-piece  of  dramatic  skill.  The  legal 
acuteness,  the  passionate  declamation,  the  sound  maxims 
of  jurisprudence,  the  wit  and  imny  interspersed  in  it, 
the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear  in  tne  different  persons, 
and  the  completeness  and  suddenness  of  the  catastrophe, 
cannot  be  paralleled.  Shylock,  who  is  his  own  counsel, 
defends  himself  well,  and  is  triumphant  on  all  the  gen- 
eral topics  that  are  urged  against  him,  and  only  fiiils 
through  a  legal  flaw»  The  keenness  of  his  revenge 
awakens  ail  his  faculties,  and  he  beats  back  all  opposi- 
tion to  his  purpose,  whether  grave  or  gay,  whether  of 
art  or  argument,  with  an  equal  degree  of  earnestness 
and  self-possession.*'— Hazlitt. 

"  —  hit  KKVT*8  reark" — Favjr,  of  old,  was  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  hatted,  malice ;  a  sense  often  found  in 
our  English  Bible. 

**  Tkoutt  »kow  iky  metty  and  remorse*' — Remorse 
here  means  pity,  as  in  Measure  roR  MeasuAE,  and 
elsewhere. 

'*  Thou  ttilf  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture**^^AXi  the 
copies  have  **  hose  uie  forfeiture,"  which,  as  it  gives 
an  appropriate  meaning,  taking  loose  in  the  sense  of  re- 
lease.  is  retained  in  this  edition,  though  generally  altered 
to  h»e. 

**  Enoit  to  prest  a  Hotal  merchant  down^^  etc. 

Warburton  and  Johnson  remark  that  ''royal  mer- 
chant'^ is  not  merely  a  ranting  epithet  as  applied  to  mer- 
chants, for  such  were  to  be  found  at  Venice  in  the 
Sanudos,  the  Giiistiniani,  the  Orimaldi,  etc.  This  epi- 
thet was  striking,  and  well  understood  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  when  Gresnam  was  disntfied  with  the  title  of  the 
royal  merekant^  both  from  nis  wealth  and  because  he 
constantly  transacted  the  mercantile  business  of  Queen 
Klizabetli. 

**  Buty  say,  it  is  my  ntwotjR — "  The  worthy  Corporal 
Nym  hath  this  apology  usually  at  his  fingen*  ends,  and 
Shylock  condescends  to  excuse  his  extravagant  cruelty 
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as  a  humour,  or  irresistible 


nty  of  the  mind,  the 


as  a  Humour,  or  nresisubie  propenanty  of  the  mind.  Tw 
word  '  humour'  is  not  used  in  its  modem  significstin, 
but  for  a  peculiar  quality  which  sways  and  masten  the 
individual  through  all  his  actions." — Walter  Scott. 

In  Rowland's  **  Epigrams,"  No.  27  amply  illiutratM 
this  phrase: —  | 

A  dee  Humorst  why  a  f  ether  he  doth  wtmn  ? 
/(  is  his  htnmour  (by  the  Lord)  hcele  twtmrt,  ete. 

"Cannot  contain  their  urine  far  ArvEcnon: 
Masters  or  passion  swat  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths." 

With  Collier,  we  give  the  text  as  printed  and  pointed 
in  all  the  mginal  editions,  with  the  single  change  of 
"  sway"  for  sways.  The  sense  is  then  obvious.  After 
giving  other  examples  to  the  same  effect,  Shylock  sdds 
that  some  men  are  affected,  physkally,  by  the  soimd  of 
the  bagpipe :  for,  whoever  or  whatever  are  the  msitm 
of  passion,  they  govern  and  incline  it  to  the  mood  of  its 
likmgs  or  loatnings.  If  the  reader,  like  many  of  tbe 
commentaton,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  reading,  be  my 
make  his  own  selection  among  the  editorial  conjectural. 
Rowe  and  Pope  preserved  the  old  punctuation,  and  gs^ 
the  text  thus : — 

Mssterlesi  pMtkm  nrsys  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  lilcea,  or  loeth*. 

The  next  reading  is — 

—  for  sffectioDi 
Mister  of  psssiOD,  nrsys  it  to  the  mood,  ete. 

Stevens  adopted  an  anonymous  writer's  conjecture  of- 

—  sffeetioD, 
MiitreM  of  pMtioOi  swsys  it  to  the  mood,  ete. 

Any  one  of  the  above  readings  might  have  come  from 
the  I^oet*s  pen,  and  the  difference  of  sense  is  scarcely 
worth  the  pages  of  controversy  it  has  occasioned. 

"  Why  he  cannot  abide  A  gaping  i»ig*'- — "  A  pig  ppp- 
pared  for  the  table  is  most  probably  meant^  for  in  tbit 
state  is  the  epithet '  gaping*  most  applicable  to  thii  ani- 
mal.    So,  in  Fletcher's  *  Elder  Brother :' — 
And  they  ttsnd  inping  like  a  roasttd  pig. 

And  in  Nashe's  'Pierce  Penn^lesse,  his  Supplication  to 
the  Devil,'  (1592,)  the  followmg  passage  may  serve  to 
confirm  Uie  conjecture : — '  The  causes  conducting  onto 
wrath  are  as  diverse  as  the  actions  of  a  man's  life. 
Some  will  take  on  like  a  madman  if  they  see  a  pit 
come  to  the  table.  Sotericus,  the  surgeon,  was  cholerick 
at  the  sight  of  a  sturgeon,'  etc." — Singer. 

"  —  a  WOOLLEN  bag-pipe** — So  the  old  copies.  Itii 
ordinarily  written  swollen  bagpipe,  upon  the  suggestxMH 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Dr.  Johnson  would  read  wooden. 
The  old  reading  has  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Leyden,  in  hii 
edition  of  **  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  who  informf 
us  that  the  Lowland  bagpipe  commonly  had  the  bag  or 
sack  covered  with  wooUen  cloth,  of  a  green  colour ;  § 
practice  which^  he  adds,  prevailed  in  the  northern  coon- 
ties  of  England. 

"  When  they  are  frettbn"-- So  both  the  old  quartos, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  abandon  this  form  of  the 
partiotple)  though  the  folio  and  later  editions  hKve  fretted. 

"  To  cut  the  for feiture  from  that  bankrout  Mere"— 
I  have  preserved  tne  old  orthography  of  the  word  now 
spelt  bankrupt,  because  that  was  the  Uniform  mode  of 
the  age,  and  retains  the  emnology  of  a  word,  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  which  has  long  been  the  subject  of  legil 
and  constitutional  discussion  in  the  United  States. 

"You  stand  within  ttis  OAnoer"— "  Within  his  dan- 

?er"  was  anciently  equivalent  to  "  within  his  pow«"." 
'bus,  in  North's  *♦  Plutarch,"  a  book  familiar  to  Shake- 
speare, Pompey  is  said  to  have  brought  the  pirates 
*' within  his  danger;"  thence  it  became  familiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  power  of  the  creditor  over  another  person. 
Here  both  meanings  seem  included. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained** — Hooker's 
magnificent  personification  of  **  Law,"  considered  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  a  right  rule  of  moral  and  social  action, 
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emvUile  parallel  to  tbU  beaatifal  pMwga. 
)  end  of  the  finl  book  oT  hii  celebralad  "  (lt> 
1  Polity,"  wbich  wni  publithed  ■houl  »  yew 
!  Mebchiht  o^  Vtmci  vra.  written.  .It  ii 
ite,  not  bnatue  tbero  ii  mj  nsMoa  whatever 
a  tbat  Sbakeapeare  wiu  Indebted  to  it  in  an; 

a*  a  HrikinE  Iniliuice,  amoDg  many,  of  llie 
X  and  reMmblaitce  of  poetical  aplrit  and  pbi- 

thuught  between  the  greater  miiidi  of  that 
I  an  uT  Eu^Iiih  genlui,      "  Of  Law  there  can 

a^Juwledled  than  that  ber  (eat  it  the  botoin 
er  mice  the  hanuony  of  the  world  i  all  ihingi 

and  «wth  da  her  bomage,  the  very  laaat  a* 
T  care,  and  the  groateit  ajt  iHit  exempted  fmin 
ri  both  angelg  wkI  men  and  crmlurei  of  wlial 
auever.  ttuHigh  each  in  different  acirt  and  nun- 
alt  wiih  imilunn  cuiueut  admiring  her  aa  the 
:  tlieir  peace  and  joj." 

■t  ROT  }n  tkat  m  t*nU  Ion  four  friend"— 
Imit  of  doubt  whether  thii  reading,  which  ia 
lie  fnlio,  or  "  Repent  but  yoa,"  of  the  two 
laght  hi  be  adopted. 

f  of  the  iloek  of  Barniio*"— Shakeapearo 
have  fbllawed  the  pronnuciatioa  UMial  lu  the 
larabbat  being  aoimded  Barabat  tbiDUgbout 
■  ■■JewofMarta." 

rh«>  jWg<,  f Am  iftailirif  Koet  JtiiiJ  It*  Men"— 
r;  oT  twelve  men  to  find  him  gnilty  and  have 
ed( — a  favonrile  joke,  funnd  in  wveral  of  the 

writera  ot  the  aj:e,  which  the  Poet  adopted 
itojipia;  to  cunaider,  what  he  could  not  bnl 
wn,  that  an  allufion  to  the  Eogliah  JIU7  vaa 
ice  at  Venice. 


(CaNna  •(  tkt  DdK  ot  TtalnJ 


ACT  v.— SCBBB  I. 
mamAiiiubrigkt.—hndia  night  ai  ttij" — 
alj  and  truth  ot  thia  exquisite  nighl-acene  need 
•  pointed  out  to  the  American  reader,  who  is 
under  bla  own  iklea  with  puch  mooni  pouring 
'  liquid  radiance,  and  such  nights  "  but  little 
Jl  the  day" — such  as  many  an  Eni^lish  traveller 
ly  a  poet  have  described  with  wonder  and  de- 
en  seen  in  Italy  or  the  east.  It  la  the  intense 
t  reality  in  this  scene  that,  lo  my  mind,  gives 
mfinnation  of  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare  had, 
period  prior  lo  thia  drama,  wandered  beneath 

and  moons  of  Italy.     Still  it  is  not  conclusive. 

has  her  own  br^htei  nights,  which  the  Poet's 


fkncy  might  light  ap  lo  the  gohten  itar-paved  heaveoa 
and  the  brilliant  nooolight  gasad  npon  by  loreis'  eye* 
from  the  ganlena  of  Belouat. 

"  -—  ike  dcik  gtray  about 
Bf  half  croiKi."  etc. 
"  Tbeie  boly  cnMaea  ilill,  a*  (^old,  bristle  the  land  m 
Italy,  and  lauctify  the  aea.  Beaidea  tboae  contaiwid  in 
churchea,  iheymark  Ifae  ipota  where  hemea  were  boru. 
where  nints  reated,  where  tnvetlen  died.  Tbey  rise 
tm  the  •ummits  of  bills,  and  at  the  tnteraectinnof  mads; 
anil  there  is  now  a  shrine  of  the  Madonna  del  Mare  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  between  Mestre  and  Venice,  and 
another  between  Venice  and  Paleiitrina.  where  tlie  gou- 
duller  and  the  mariner  cnias  themselves  in  passing,  and 
who«  lamp  nightly  elesms  over  tlie  wslers.  in  moon. 
light  or  storm.  The  days  are  past  when  pilgrims  of  all 
raiiko,  fmrn  the  queen  to  the  beggBT-maiii.  might  be  seen 
kneeling  and  praying  '  for  happy  wetllock  honn,'  or 
for  whatever  else  lay  nearest  their  hearts ;  aud  tlie  rev- 
erence of  the  passmg  traveller  is  now  nearly  all  the 
bomage  that  is  paid  at  ifaese  shrines." — Khiqut. 

-It  Ihidc  ialaid  wUk  fatehs  of  briglil  gold"— Pa. 
linci  or  "patens,"  as  it  ia  variously  spelled,  signifies 
a  dish  or  {dale;  but  is  preaerved  in  modern  language 
only  in  Mclesiaslical  use  for  the  plate  used  at  the  en- 
cbarisl,  genentlly  of  some  precious  metal,  and  in  her- 
aldry, where  it  means  a  round,  broad,  plate  of  gold. 
The  folio  of  1632  has  patttnu,  which  Collier  prefers 
and  adopts  in  his  text.  It  aeems  to  me  a  misprint,  as 
palltnu,  in  its  modem  sense,  for  the  plan  of  a  carpet 
or  other  similar  work,  (which  alone  coald  give  any 
•enae  here,)  >■  more  modern  than  Shakespeare's  text. 

"  There'i  %altke  imalltit  erb.wkick  ikon  btkoltCtt"— 
Reienil  occanons  have  been  token,  in  the  courae  of  the 
Notes  of  this  edition,  to  trace,  as  an  interesting  port  of 
literaiT  history,  the  pedigree  of  some  of  the  Poet*s 
imagery  or  Ibimghta,  not  copied  in  the  way  of  direct 
imitation,  but  as  evidently  suggested  by  passages  of 
prior  aiitbon,  who  have  themselves  been  indebtM  to  a 
more  remote  antiquity.  We  may  here  trace  a  nobler 
genealiigy  of  descent,  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
passages  of  Knclish  poetry,  from  one  of  the  giealeat 
conceptions  of  the  moat  poetlcBl  philosophy  of  antiqui^ ; 
and  this  again  is  almuat  rivalleil  by  similar  passages  of 
succeeding  poets,  wbo  were  proud  to  own  themselves 
the  successful  imilaton  of  Slutkespeare. 

The  origin  of  the  thought  in  these  lines  ia  drawn  fimn 
the  philosophical  imagination  of  Plato,  who,  in  his 
"  Bepubltc"  and  "Timocus,"  nearly  two  thousand  yeara 
before  Shakeupcare,  had  taught  that  the  heavenly  bodiea 
in  their  revotulinns  prodoced,  bj  tlieir  rapid  motion, 


eiquisi 


as  to  exceed  all  proportion  to  the  human  ear ; 
and  iherelore,  to  be  inaudible  to  men.  He  taught  too, 
that  immortal  sools  had  been  farmed,  equal  in  number  to 
the  stars,  each  having  a  celestial  orb  assigned  to  it.  as  its 
original  celestial  abode ;  bnt  that  many  of  these  spirits 
were  banished  thence  to  the  earth,  and  there  clothed 
for  ■  lime  in  human  bodies,  at  in  a  sepulchre,  or  prison. 
These  grand  imaginations  of  the  philoanpher,  combined 
with  an  allegciricai  doctrine  of  Fate  or  Destiny,  and  an 
ingenious  theory  of  mnsical  melodies,  after  having  been 
expounded  and  eiphiined  by  Preclus  and  other  later 
Greek  FlatoniiiCs,  passed  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Church.  On  the  revival  of  lettefs,  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  as  modiRed  by  Christianity,  became 
the  favourite  tiieory  of  Diany  of  the  moat  distinguithed 
speculative  scholars,  such  as  Bessarion  and  Ficinus,  in 
Ilalv,  and  afterwards  More  nnd  Codworlh,  in  England. 
Shakespeare's  illustrious  contemporary.  "  the  Judicious 
Hooker,"  was  lomiliar  ivitb  this  learning,  and  has  inti- 
mated an  opinion  not  unlike  "  the  harmony  in  immortal 
souls"  here  spoken  of,  "Toochina  musical  hannony, 
(says  he,)  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  eo 

proportiona'-''  "■ 

liirce  tfaerei 
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port  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  aome  have  there- 
Dy  been  induced  to  think  that  the  suul  itself  by  nature 
is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony."  (**  Eccletiaatical  Polity/' 
lib.  V.)  This  part  of  the  wotk  waa  published  in  1597, 
about  the  probable  period  that  this  play  was  written. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  familiariQr  of  this 
philosophy  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars  of  tbit  age,  is 
given  by  Mr.  HaUam,  (**  History  of  Literature,"  vol.  iii. 
chap.  3,)  in  his  notice  of  the  Italian  Campanella,  who, 
in  unfolding  the  Platonic  philosophy,  was  roused  by  his 
imagination  to  flights  of  impressive  eloquence  on  his 
favourite  themes.  **  The  skies  and  stars  (says  he)  are 
endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibility ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  signify  their  mutual 
thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference  of  light,  and 
that  their  sensibility  is  full  of  pleasure.  The  blessed 
spirits  that  inform  such  living  and  bright  mansions,  be- 
hold all  things  in  nature  and  in  the  divine  ideas ;  they 
have  also  a  more  glorious  light,  through  which  they  are 
elevated  to  a  supernatural  beatific  vision."  Mr.  Hallam 
justly  adds,  "  We  can  hardly  read  this  without  recol- 
lecting the  most  sublime  passage,  perhaps,  in  Shake- 
8  PC  ARC :  '  Sit,  Jessica,'  etc.  etc."  Campanella  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  a  little  after  the  Poet.  The  poets  of  Eng- 
land earl^  became  fisuniliar  with  the  more  splendid  and 
imaginative  parts  of  the  Platonic  doctrines.  Spenser 
especially,  drew  largely  upon  them ;  as,  in  his  Platonic 
Hymns  to  Beauty,  in  which  he  treats  of  Love  and 
Beauty,  earthly  and  heavenly,  and  describes  the  purer 
love  as — 

—  a  oeleitisl  harmony 
Of  likely  hmrtM,  eompoMd  of  ttMn*  eoiiM&t. 


There  are  various  indications  in  Shakespeare's  style 
that  his  ima^  nation  had  been  kindled  and  enriched  by 
these  beautiful  speculations,  though  in  all  probability 
his  knowledge  of  them  was  attained  in  fragments,  from 
the  perusal  of  the  poets  and  English  writers  of  his  own 
day,  without  any  wrmal  study  of  the  philosophy  itself, 
as  a  whole.  In  the  next  generation,  Milton,  alike 
familiar  himself  with  Plato  and  with  Shakespeare,  with 
music  and  with  philosophy,  delighted  to  dwell  on  the 
same  idea,  so  captivating  to  so  many  superior  minds. 
He  has  repeatedly  referred  to  it  in  his  prose  works,  as 
well  as  in  his  **  Penseroso"  and  in  **  Comus ;"  while  in 
the  **  Arcades"  he  has  blended  together  the  loftiest  in- 
spiration of  Plato  and  of  Shakespeare : — 

—  In  deep  of  night  when  drowtinees 
Hath  loclc*d  up  mortal  aenie,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  aireos*  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheree* 
And  aing  to  thoae  that  hold  the  vital  shean. 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round 
On  which  the  fate  of  goda  and  men  is  wound* 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  io  music  lie* 
To  lull  the  daughter  of  Necessity, 
And  Iceep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measur'd  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurged  ear. 

The  editor  of  the  Pictorial  edition  has  added  to  these 
passages  one  from  the  "  Remorse"  of  Coleridge,  as 
**  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare." It  is  so.  But  it  is  also  due  to  Coleridge  to 
add,  that  it  is  not  an  imitation  of  any  passage  of  either 
of  them,  but  rather  an  adaptation  of  another  part  of  the 
Platonic  theory,  drawn  from  the  Greek  onginal,  and 
borrowing  only  from  Shakespeare  its  general  spirit  and 
his  solemn  rhythmical  melody : — 

—  Soulof  Alrar! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell ; — 
So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarr'd. 
Cease  thy  swift  toils  I     Since  haply  thou  art  ons 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  cirele,  lorelier  than  the  rainbow» 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dixsy  motion. 
With  noise  too  rast  and  constant  to  be  heard ; — 
Fitliest  unheard  !     For  oh,  ye  numberlem 
And  rapid  trarellers !  what  ear  unstuna'd, 
What  sense  unnwddenM,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  ? 

**  Doth  grottly  close  it  in" — Nothing  can  bo  clearer 
than  this  reading,  which  is  that  of  Heyes'a  quarto. 
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The  other,  and  the  first  folio,  print  in  it  instead  of  "it 
in,"  which  led  to  long  notes  by  the  oonunoitatoa. 
Some  editions  read  clo$e  us  in. 

"  The  crow  doth  nnr  as  sweetly  as  the  lark,**  etc.— 
The  animals  mentioned  in  this  play  are  all  proper  to  the 
country,  and  to  that  part  of  it  to  which  the  play  relatn. 
The  wren  is  uncommon;  but  its  note  is  occasioosllf 
heard.  The  crow,  lark,  jay,  cuckoo,  nightingale,  gooie, 
and  eel,  are  all  common  m  Lombardy. 

*'  The  nigkiingalef  if  she  should  sing  bf  day, 
When  every  goose  is  eackhngf**  etc. 

In  Shakespeare's  One  Hundred  and  Second  Soimel^ 
diere  is  a  beautiful  passage  of  like  import : — 

Our  lore  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
As  Philomel  in  Summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days. 
Not  that  the  summer  is  leas  pleasant  now. 

Than  wiMn  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night ; 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  erery  bough. 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

**A  TUCKET  sounded" — From  the  Italian  toeeats^ 
which  Florio,  in  his  «*  World  of  Words,"  1611,oonstnus, 
**  a  prelude  in  music." 

"  We  should  hoU  day  wUh  the  AnHpodes, 
Jf  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun" 
That  is— If  you  would  walk  in  the  night,  it  would  be 
day  with  us,  as  it  now  is  on  the  other  me  of  the  globe. 

^ — a  little  scsuBBED  6oy^ — ^Warton,  not  understand- 
ing this,  proposes  to  read  stubbed  boy — a  stripling.  Bvt 
scrub  and  scrubbed  is  good  old  English  for  stunted,  smsll 
of  its  kind :  as  Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny,  has 
<<  Such  will  never  prove  fair  trees,  but  scrubs  only ;"  and 
we  retain  the  tame  use  familiarly  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  <<  scrub  oaks," — a  name  given  from  the  fint 
settlement  of  the  country  to  the  dwaif  or  bush  oak. 

^  No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  cnriL  doctor** — Some  Amer- 
ican readers  may  require  to  be  informed,  of  what  the 
professional  division  of  labour  makes  more  familiar  is 
Europe,  that  <<  civil"  does  not  refer  to  manners,  but  mcani 
a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  as  opposed  to  one  of  divinity 
or  medicine. 


**  The  Merchant  or  Venice  is  one  of  Shakespeare'i 
most  perfect  works :  popular  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  calculated  to  produce  the  most  powerful  effect  on 
the  stage ;  and  at  me  same  time,  a  wonder  of  ingenuitv 
and  art  tor  the  reflecting  critic.  Sbylock,  the  Jew,  if 
one  of  those  inconceivable  master-pieces  of  charscteriza' 
tion  of  which  Shakespeare  alone  furnishes  us  with  ex- 
amples. It  is  easy  tor  the  poet  and  the  player  to  exhibit 
a  caricature  of  national  sentiments,  moaes  of  speaking, 
and  gestures.  Shylock,  however,  it  every  thing  but  a 
common  Jew:  he  possesses  a  very  determinate  and 
original  individuality,  and  yet  we  perceive  a  alight  touch 
of  Judaism  in  every  thins  which  he  says  and  does.  We 
imagine  we  hear  a  sprimding  of  the  Jewish  pronunda* 
tion  in  the  mere  wntten  words,  as  we  will  sometimes 
find  it  in  the  higher  classes  of  that  people,  notwithstsod- 
ing  their  social  refinement  In  tranquil  situations,  what 
is  foreign  to  the  European  blood  and  Christian  sentimeoti 
is  less  perceivable ;  but  in  passion  the  national  stamp  ap- 
pears more  strongly  marked.  All  these  inimitaUe  nice- 
ties the  finished  art  of  a  great  actor  can  alone  properiy 
express. 

"  Shylock  is  a  man  of  information,  even  a  thinker  in  his 
own  way ;  he  has  not  only  discovered  the  ree^ion  where 
human  feelings  dwell :  his  morality  is  founded  on  the 
disbelief  in  goodness  and  magnanimi^.  The  desire  of 
revenging  the  oppressions  and  humiliations  suffered  by 
his  nation,  is,  after  avarice,  his  principal  spring  of  action. 
His  hate  is  naturally  directed  chiefly  against  those  Chris- 
tians who  possess  truly  Christian  sentiments:  the  ex- 
ample of  disinterested  love  of  our  neighbour,  seems  to 
him  the  most  unrelenting  penecntion  of  the  Jews.   The 
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the  law  it  his  idol ;  he  refiiMf  to  lend  an  ew  to 
9  of  mercy,  which  speaks  lo  him  from  the  moath 
I  with  heavenly  eloauence :  he  insists  on  severe 
exible  justice,  and  it  at  last  recoils  on  his  own 
Here  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  general  history 
afortonate  nation. 
I  melancholy  and  selfHseglectfal  magnanimity  of 

is  affectingly  soblime.  Like  a  royal  merchant, 
irrounded  with  a  whole  train  of  noble  friends, 
itrast  which  this  forms  to  the  selfish  cmelty  of 
■er  Shylock,  was  necessary  to  redeem  the  honour 
m  nature. 

»  judgment  scene,  with  which  the  fourth  act  is 
d,  is  alone  a  perfect  drama,  concentrating  in  it- 
interest  of  the  whole.  The  knot  is  now  untied, 
:ording  to  the  common  idea,  the  curtain  might 
But  the  Poet  was  unwilling  to  dismiss  his  au- 
nrith  the  gloomy  impressions  which  the  delivery 
nio,  accomplished  with  so  much  difficulty,  con- 
aU  expectation,  and  the  punishment  of  Sbylock, 
ilculated  to  leave  behiiMl:  he  has,  therefore, 
he  fifth  act,  by  way  of  a  musical  after-piece  in 
f  itself.  The  episode  of  Jessica,  the  fugitive 
r  of  the  Jew,  in  whom  Shakespeare  has  oon- 

0  throw  a  disguise  of  sweetness  over  the  national 
>  and  the  artifice  by  which  Portia  and  her  com- 
are  enabled  to  nilly  their  newly-married  hus- 
mpply  him  with  materials. 

i  scene  opens  with  the  playful  prattling  of  two 
a  a  summer  moonlight :— > 

WkSB  tlM  swMt  wind  did  rentlj  kiM  Um  trtts. 

lowed  by  soft  music,  and  a  rapturous  eulogy  on 
rerful  disposer  of  the  human  mind  and  the  worid. 
incipaL  characters  then  make  their  appearance ; 
er  an  assumed  discussion,  which  is  elegantly  ear- 
ly the  whole  ends  with  the  most  exhilarating 

— SCHLXGH.. 

se  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Mxbchant 
ICE  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  on 
fliflh  stage,  and  the  appearance  of  Shylock  has 
e  ambition  of  its  greatest  actors.  In  the  picture 
ew  there  is  not  the  tragic  grandeur  of  Richabd 
It  there  is  a  similar  force  of  mind,  and  the  same 

of  intellect,  though  it  is  less  selfish.  In  point 
age  I  would  give  the  palm  to  Shylock,  for  he 

iU-oscd  man,  and  the  champion  of  an  oppressed 
lor  is  he  a  hypocrite,  like  Richard.  In  fact, 
leare,  while  he  lends  himself  to  the  prejudices 
stians  against  Jews,  draws  so  philosophical  a 
of  the  energetic  Jewish  character,  that  he  traces 
ne  of  its  faults  to  the  iniquity  of  the  Christian 

Shylock's  arguments  are  more  logical  than  those 
>pponent8,  and  the  latter  overeome  him  only  by 
quibble.    But  he  is  a  usurer,  and  lives  on  the 

of  lent  moneys ;  and  what  but  Christian  perse- 
brced  him  to  Uve  by  this  means  f  But  he  is  also 
n  and  rerengeful.  Why !  because  they  called 
|[,  and  spat  upon^  his  gaberdine.  They  voided 
earn  upon  him,  and  he  in  return  wished  to  void 
iige  upon  them.  All  this  is  natural,  and  SBiylock 
ling  unnatural  about  him.  His  daughter,  Jessica, 
y  faithful  picture  of  a  loye-inclined  young  wo- 
etraying  the  oriental  warmth  of  her  race.    .    . 

But  she  is  not  to  be  taken 

ae  sample  of  a  Jewish  daughter,  for  among  no 
are  the  ties  of  domestic  life  held  more  sacred 
loog  the  Hebrews.    The  scene  of  the  caskets  is 

1  to  by  Hazlitt,  but  he  gives  no  why  or  where- 
am  not,  therefore,  bound  to  argue  against  his 
ments ;  but  have  only  to  say  that  I  like  the  pomp 
la's  courtship,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
9,  when  he  swears  by  his  scimitar — 

Tkat  woD  tkrss  ields  from  Salua  SolyiMa. 

remember  that  we  are  here  in  the  romantic 


*^  Throughout  this  whole  piece  there  is  a  flow  of  inci- 
dent and  richly-imagined  language  that  bears  us,  on  a 
spring-tide  of  interest,  to  the  settlement  of  the  plot  in 
the  trial-scene,  which  is  a  drama  in  itself.  Yet  there 
Shakespeare  does  not  forsake  us,  as  a  vulgar  writer 
would  have  done.  On  the  contrar}',  he  prolongs  our 
voluptuous  sympathy,  in  the  union  of  the  happy  char- 
acters, by  a  little  pleasantry  about  the  rings,  and  by  a 
moonlight  serenade  of  music.  Our  imaginations  retire 
from  the  play  soothed  and  gratified,  and  perhaps  with 
more  hints  to  our  understanding  respecting  the  charity 
which  we  owe  to  the  Jews  than  Shakespeare  has  ven- 
tured to  insinuate." — ^T.  Campbkll. 

The  intention  of  the  Poet  in  relation  to  the  great 
question  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  opinion,  which 
is  involved  in  the  greater  pf  rt  of  the  plot  and  dialogue 
of  this  piece,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Some  of  his  critics  have  contended  that  the  Poet  chose 
his  subject  with  the  express  object  of  inculcating  the 
great  duty  of  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  while, 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  the  Poet  does  not  appear  to  have 
himself  risen  above  the  level  of  his  age  in  the  spirit  of 
toleration,  whether  Christian  or  philosophical,  but  to 
have  partaken  of  and  employed  the  narrowest  and  most 
bitter  prejudices  of  his  age. 

The  probable  truth  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  Shake 
speare  did  not  select  his  subject  with  any  definite  plan 
of  depicting  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  religious  per- 
secution, but  merely  with  regard  to  its  poetic  and  dra- 
matic effect.  But  he  had  lived  among  the  rage  of  civil 
and  religious  discord,  and  he  still  widked  over  the  yet 
warm  ashes  of  the  fires  of  persecution.  When,  there- 
fore, the  subject  expanded  itself  in  his  mind,  he  described 
and  he  reasoned  from  his  own  observation  of  man  and 
society.  He  therefore  painted  men  as  he  had  seen 
them---the  wisest  and  kindest  blinded  by  the  prejudices 
of  their  education  or  their  country,  and  becoming  hard- 
ened to  inflicting  insolence  and  injury; — ^the  injured, 
the  insulted,  the  trampled  upon,  goaded  by  continual 
wrongs  into  savage  malignity.  Had  the  Poet  invested 
the  despised  and  injured  man  with  the  gentle  and  more 
amiable  qualities  of  our  nature,  and  enlisted  our  sym- 
pathy wholly  on  his  side,  whatever  additional  interest 
he  might  have  given  to  his  plot,  he  would  have  painted 
a  far  less  true  view  of  human  nature,  and  have  con- 
veyed a  much  less  impressive  and  useful  lesson  of  prac- 
tical morality. 

With  this  view  of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  char- 
acter of  Shylock,  I  otherwise  fully  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Brown,  as  follows : — 

<<  Toleration  is  an  intolerable  word,  never  used  by  our 
Poet  unless,  possibly,  in  a  disapproving  manner,  under 
cover  of  Dogberry's  ignorance — *  most  tolerable,  and  not 
to  be  endured.'  To  call  it  therefore  in  kindlier  words, 
respect  for  another's  sincere  opinions,  has  hitherto  made 
but  slow  progress  in  the  world ;  though,  bereaved  of  the 
Merchant  or  Venice,  it  might  have  been  slower.  No 
argument  in  its  favour  could  be  more  complete,  or  put 
in  a  stronger  light,  than  that  which  we  find  here.  Shy- 
lock, a  usurer,  a  suspicious  father,  and  altogether  a  bad 
man,  compels  us  to  grant  him  a  portion  of  our  involun- 
tary good-will,  solely  on  account  of  his  being  persecuted 
for  constancy  in  his  creed ;  and,  thwarted  in  his  hopes 
of  a  hateful  revenge,  we  look  at  his  ominous  scales, 
balance  his  injuries  against  his  rancour,  and  cannot 
forbear  granting  him  our  pity  when  he  is  defeated. 
How  careful  the  author  has  been  to  maintain  our  fel- 
low-feeling, and  to  make  Shylock's  religion  meet  perse- 
cution at  every  step !  Not  only  Antonio  is  his  reviler ; 
he  runs  the  gauntlet  of  abuse  through  Venice;  his 
daughter  forsakes  and  robs  him  because  of  his  religion ; 
wherever  he  turns,  his  misfortunes  are  a  subject  of  ex- 
ultation; and  his  fall  is  hailed  with  insulting,  open 
triumph.  His  claim  to  be  enrolled  among  his  fellow 
beings,  in  that  powerfbl  language,  *  Hath  not  a  Jew 
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ejei  i'  etc.,  hu  nothing  nrged  a^inn  it,  nor  eonld  a 
wonl  be  Mid  in  denial,  yet  hii  claim  is  allowed  by  none ; 
>Dd  be  ia  neier  treated  with  ■  show  of  reepect  until  he  , 
is  feared.  We  ackno«led|;e  hia  ri^ht,  and  are  glad  to  i 
•ee  him  at  last,  by  any  resource,  treated  with  respect: 
we  only  recoil  at  his  appalling  reniKanee.  On  the 
other  hand,  Antonio  is  a  man  justly  honoured  Tor  every 
Tirinc,  with  one  exception— a  want  of  charily,  a  good 
feeling,  a  decent  behaTioar  towards  a  l^llow-crealure, 
purely  because  he  ii  an  nnb«liever.  The  religious  ani' 
mosity  of  Shylock  was  no  more  than  relallation.  Anto- 
nio, indeed,  may  have  bad  reason  to  aeeuse  ^ylock  of 
eilortion ;  but  his  calling  him  <  misbeliever,'  and  >  dog,' 
■pilling  OD  him,  and  spurning  him,  forr^e  lu  instantly  to 
side  with  the  usurer  against  the  Chrlatlan  of  unUem-  j 
ished  fane.     Wlun  reminded  of  these  iDjorje*,  tba  TV*  j 


tnous  mercban 
ii  he  of  acting  with  injustice,  Repre««ating  the  perse- 
cntor  on  all  other  points  truly  estimable,  and  the  perw- 
CDted  in  no  degree  estimable,  yet  entirely  ananswenUe 
in  his  defence,  puis  penooa]  merit  out  of  the  qnsliiia, 
and  places  the  argument  on  the  broadest  principle,  ii- 
elnding  Ihe  worst  as  well  as  Ibe  best  among  belienn 
and  infidels.  Shakespeare  strove  lo  alleviate  the  bincr 
persecutions,  not  only  Inwaids  the  Jews,  bnl  loviiA 

all  others For  the  benefit  of  those  irbo 

could  apply,  or  migbt  bereajler  apply  Antoaio  ui 
Shylock  to  tbemielves,  Shakespeare  poortnyed  llinn. 
Should  any  one  think  the  application  was  nntbou^l  d, 
and  accidental,  let  him  contend  that  wheal  grawi  tDU 
nourishmcnl  by  cbance ;  or  try  what  philosophic  woiti 
be  can  write  by  diance." — Stiak.  Juldiog.  Pacm. 


AND  STATE  OF  THE  TEIT. 
,  HE  first  edition  of  Uiis  play  was  publislicd  in  1602,  under  Ibe  roUowing 
title:  "A  moal  (ikiuuDDt  anJ  txcelienl  conceited  Cpm-^t?  of  Syr  John 
FalslalTe,  and  Ihe  Merry  Wivi»  o(  Windsor.  Ealermii''!  With  nndrie 
viriable  and  pleating  hnmota  of  Sr  Hugti  the  Wclrh  Knigbl,  Justice 
Shnllovr,  and  his  wise  Cousin  M.  Slender.  With  Ihe  ^w^ii-genng  Taine 
ot  Ancient  Pind]  and  Corporal  Nym.  By  William  Slmki-ipeare.  Ai  it 
li  bene  djvera  limn  aclifdby  the  Right  Honourable  my  Ixird  Chmmber- 
lainps  Semnts;  Bolb  before  her  Mnjcatic  nod  else  whr-re.  LondoQt 
Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Arthur  Johtiaon,  ke.  *c.  1602.'"  The  aune  eopj 
reprinted  n  ISII  The  comedy  as  it  now  stands  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  iiii3.  Knight  ii 
^  of  op  n  on  that  the  junjlo  of  Ihe  Merrt  Wivt^i  or  Wim^koh  whs  piraticnllf  publi-hed,  after  the 
^  play  had  been  re  moiictled  by  itt  author.  The  copy  of  the  folio  contains  very  nearly  lu  icc  the  nnmbei 
at  line*  Ibal  the  qoarto  conUiiu.  The  raceesaion  of  aeenn  ia  Ibe  (mine  in  both  copies,  except  in  one 
t;  bat  the  •peeebea of  the  sereral  chaneteia  ue  greatly  elaborated  in  the  ameoded  copy,  and  leTeralof 
raclen  not  only  heightened,  bat  new  diitinGtire  featnrei  giTen  to  them.  We  point  ont  these  difference*, 
porpoae  of  ■bowing  that,  although  the  quarto  of  1602  waa  most  probably  piratteally  published  when  the 
d  been  re-modelled,  and  was  re-printed  without  alteration  in  1619,  (the  amended  copy  then  remaining 
shed,)  the  copy  of  that  first  edition  must  not  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  transcript  of  the  complete  play. 
Is  precisely  npon  the  same  ground  as  the  flrat  copy  of  Hehbt  V.  The  differences  between  the  two  copie* 
iduced  by  Ihe  alleratians  of  the  author  working  upon  his  Grat  tketch.  The  extent  of  theae  changes  altd 
tiona  can  only  be  falisfactarily  perceived  by  eomparing  the  two  copies,  acene  by  scene. 
apinion  that  this  comedy  was  written  a(ler  the  two  parts  of  Hehbt  IV.  ia  not  quite  in  conaooance  with 
lition  that  Queen  Elizabetli  desired  to  see  Falataff  in  love ;  for  Shakespeare  might  hare  giren  this  torn  to 
racter  in  Hembt  V.,  aAer  Ihe  annonncement  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  aeeond  part  of  Hihit  IT. : — ■■  our 
author  will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it."  Malone's  theory,  therefore,  that  it  was  produced 
[unv  T.,  is  in  aceordanee  with  the  tradition  as  received  by  him  with  aueh  an  implicit  belief.  Geoi^ 
3a,  however,  in  his  "  Supplemental  Apology,"  laughs  at  the  tradition,  and  at  Malone's  theory.  He  believes 
:  three  kistorieal  plays  and  the  e<Bnedy  were  sncceasively  written  in  IG96,  and  ia  1S97,  but  that  HxmT  T. 
educed  the  lait.  He  *ays  "  In  it  (Henbi  V.)  Falstaff  does  not  cooie  oat  upon  the  stage,  but  dies  of  a 
aAer  performing  lew  than  Ihe  attentive  auditors  were  led  to  expect  i  aikd  in  it,  aneient  Pistol  appears  as 
band  of  Mistress  Quickly  )  who  also  dies,  doiiug  the  ancient's  abaence  in  the  wars  of  Prance.  Tet  do 
unenlalon  bring  the  knight  to  life,  and  revive  and  nnmarry  the  dame,  by  assigning  Ibe  year  1601  as  the 
£  the  HutiT  Wives  or  WiHDson.  Queen  Elitabeth  is  said  bf  the  critic*  to  have  commanded  these 
■  to  be  worked  in  IHOl, — a  time  when  she  was  in  no  proper  mood  (or  such  fooleriea.  The  tradition  on 
s  founded  the  story  of  Elizabeth's  command  to  exhibit  the  facetiniu  knight  in  love,  1  think  t4>o  improbable 
ef."  Chalmers  goes  on  to  argue  that  aHer  Falstaff 's  disgrace  at  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  second  part  of  Hdrar 
lich  i*  followed  in  Hbdst  V.  by  Ibe  assertion  that  "  the  King  has  killed  bis  heart")  he  was  not  in  a  Bt 
m  for  ■<  a  speedy  appearance  among  Ihe  Merry  Wivea  of  Windsor  ;"  and  further,  that  if  it  be  true,  as 
:  act  of  the  second  part  evinces,  that  Sir  John,  soon  after  doing  good  service  at  Shrewsbury,  was  sent  off, 
me  charge,  to  Lord  John  of  Lancaster  at  Yoric,  he  could  not  consistently  aaunter  to  Windsor,  after  his 
re  with  the  Chief-Justice.  Looking  at  these  eontradictions,  Chalmers  places  "the  true  epoch  of  this 
in  1696)"  and  affirms  "  that  its  proper  place  is  before  Ihe  first  part  of  HuraT  IT."  Knight  conjectures 
was  piodnced  before  the  Histories ;  and  Ibal  the  chamelers  were  snbaeqnently  heightened,  and  mor* 
ly  delineated,  to  assimilate  them  to  Ihe  charmclen  of  Ihe  Histories. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

AAcr  all,  we  htTC  enduTonred,  while  we  hkre  eiprewed  our  own  belief  fairlr  to  pnwnt  both  ude*  <if  Of 
qoestioD.  The  point,  we  think,  i>  at  iateml  to  the  loren  at  8hakespemr« )  Tiit  inTetiing  that  Ibe  cmMdT  »  > 
conlinoatiMi  of  the  history,  the  inferiority  of  the  Falnaff  of  the  MuuiY  Witm  io  the  FaMaff  of  Hehit  IV., 
implin  a  eonsiderable  abalemeni  of  the  Poet'*  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  the  ikelch  of  the 
comedy  preceded  the  history — that  it  wa»  an  early  play — and  that  it  wa>  subseqaenlly  re-modelled — is  eouislesl 
with  the  helief  in  the  progression  oT  that  eitraordjnary  inteUect  which  acquired  greater  vigoor  the  more  tt«  powen 
were  exercised. 

There  it  a  prcxligal  and  glorioos  throng  of  incident  and  character  in  this  veiy  adininble  comedy :  for  variety, 
and  broad,  nneeasing  effect,  il  stands  perhaps  nnrivaUed.  Each  individua]  member  of  the  breathing  group — [he 
Wives,  the  Husbands,  the  Doctor,  Parson,  mine  Host  of  the  Garter,  Shallow,  Slender «  every  character,  in  short, 
from  Falstaff  and  his  satellites  to  Simple  and  Rugby — stinds  oat  in  the  clearest  light,  and  assists  in  reflecting  Ibc 
sunshine  of  the  author's  intellect  for  the  delight  and  iostrucIiDa  or  the  reader  or  spectator.  It  has  been  said,  and 
liuly,  that  Falstaff,  in  this  play,  is  not  so  unclnons  and  irresistible  as  in  the  two  parts  of  Henbt  IV. ;  but,  if  the 
Falttaff  of  Windsor  mnst  succumb  to  him  of  Gadshill  and  Shrewsbury,  it  should  in  raiiuna  be  added, — 

"HoosklluihhiKlf  SBlMhlinBtiwror." 
Even  the  gullibility  of  the  unfortuasle  old  boy,  (as  drawn  forth  of  him  by  the  witcheries  of  the  wicked  wins,) 
places  him  in  an  amiable  point  of  view,  and  raises  a  new  sensation  in  his  favour.  Our  choler  would  rise,  dcspde 
cf  us,  against  Cleopatra  herself,  should  she  presume  to  make  a  dupe  and  tool  uf  regal  old  Jack,  the  natural  lord 
and  master  of  all  about  him :  and,  although  not  so  atrocionaly  immoral  as  to  wish  he  had  succeeded  with  the 
Windsor  gipsies,  we  yet  plead  guilty  to  the  minor  turpitude  ot  sympathy,  when  he  lellt  his  penecutora,  with 
brightening  visage  and  exnltanl  twinkle  of  eye, — "  I  am  glad,  though  yoa  have  ta'ea  a  special  stand  to  strike  at 
me,  thai  your  arrow  hath  glanced." 

The  serious  part  of  this  piny  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  facetious,  but  is  equally  good  in  its  kitd. 
The  soAer  sentiment  is  conSned  to  Featon  and  Anne  Page,  both  of  whom  give  indications  of  possessing  ve:; 
loveable  natures,  although  iheir  persons  seem  (hnut  into  a  corner  (an  arrangement  to  which  the  lovers  themseltei 
would  probably  start  no  objection)  by  the  crowd  of  comic  roysterers. 

There  are  various  old  stories  and  dramas  from  which  Shakespeare  may  have  gathered  hints  for  the  dilemmas  in 
which  Falstaff  is  involved  in  the  present  play :  but  the  tale  of  "  The  Lovers  of  Pisa,"  in  a  collection  called 
"  Tarletoa's  Newe*  out  of  Purgatorie,"  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  source  of  bis  inspiration  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  coincidences,  however,  do  not  extend  Io  the  eharacten.  The  lover  in  the  tale  is  a  handsome  youth, 
aikd  really  favoured  by  the  youikg  lady,  who  plots  with  him  to  deceive  her  husband,  a  jealous  ohl  physician.  Id 
the  play,  literally  speaking,  the  lover  is  old,  the  wives  not  young,  and  their  husbands  of  corretpoDding  ages :  but, 
poetically  considered,  they  and  the  whole  dramalii  periona  are  all  dainty  JDvenilet  lagether,  and  can  never  kse 
their  freshness  while  the  language  lasts  in  which  they  are  embodied. 


LOCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  COSTUME. 
Tm  coMimie  o(  this  c«nied|r  is,  of  eoartt,  Ott  ume  with  that  of  the  two  paru  of  Hehbt  IV.  Chtncer,  bow- 
er, who  wrote  bii  CaDterbory  Talea  towarda  the  close  oT  the  previous  reign,  gives  as  a  few  hiau  for  the  habil 
'  KSte  of  the  principal  chaneUn  in  the  Mekkt  Wives.  Dr.  Csius,  for  inBlance,  should  be  clothe)),  like  the 
octor  oTPhriie,  "in  saniniiae  and  in  perse,"  <i.  e.  in  purple  and  light  blue,)  the  gown  being  "lined  with  tsfala 
id  sendal."  Id  the  "Testament  of  Cressefde"  Chaacei  speaks  ora  Phyiician  in  >■  ■  searlet  gown,"  and  "furred 
tU,  B4  such  ■  one  ooght  to  be ;"  bat  scarlet  and  purple  were  temu  used  indiflerentlf  one  for  the  other,  and  tha 
irase  "scarlet  rid"  was  generally  used  lo  designnte  that  colour  which  we  now  call  scarlet. 

The  Franklin  or  Countrr  gentleman — the  Master  Page,  or  Master  Ford  of  this  play — is  merely  said  to  have 
grn  an  anelace  or  knife,  and  a  while  silk  gipciere  or  purse  hanging  at  his  girdle. 

The  YoDDg  "Squire  may  furnish  us  with  the  dress  of  Matter  Fenton.  He  is  described  as  wearing  a  short  gown, 
ith  ileeres  long  and  wide,  and  embnudered  "  as  it  were  a  mead,  all  full  of  fresh  Bowers,  white  and  red."  Pal- 
iff,  when  dreaied  as  Herne  the  Honter,  sbonld  be  attired  like  hi*  Yeoman,  in  a  coat  lod  hood  of  green,  with  a 
otn  iluDg  in  a  green  baldiick. 

The  Wife  of  Bath  is  said  to  hare  worn,  on  a  Sunday,  or  holy^ay,  kerchiefs  on  her  head  of  the  finest  manofac- 
ire,  bot  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  weigh  nearly  a  ponnd.  When  abroad,  she  wmv  "  a  hat  as  broad  as  is  a 
ickler  or  a  taige."  Her  stockings  were  of  fine  scarlet  red,  and  her  shoes  "  full  moist  and  new."  The  high- 
nwned  hats  and  point4aGe  aprons,  in  which  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  have  been  usually  depicted,  are  of 
le  serenteenth  instead  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  relation  to  mine  Host  of  the  Garter,  and  of  the  local  customs  and  business  of  the  town  of  Windaor  at  the 
lose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Enight  has  rumished  us  with  some  very  interesting  notices.    He  lays — 

"In  the  original  Sketch  we  have  thcslory  of  the  ■coienage'armine  Host  of  the  Garter,  by  some  Germans,  who 
■eiended  to  be  of  the  retinue  of  a  German  Duke.  Now,  if  we  knew  that  a  real  German  Duke  had  visited 
'iiuUor,  (a  rare  occurrence  in  the  days  of  Eliiabelb,)  we  should  have  the  date  of  the  Comedy  pretty  exactly 
«  would  be  one  of  those  local  and  temporary  allusions  which  Shakespeare  seized  upon  to 
<n  of  his  audience.  In  1592,  a  German  Duke  did  visit  Windsor.  We  have  before  us,  through 
x  kindness  oT  a  friend,  a  narrative  printed  in  the  old  German  language,  of  the  journey  to  England  of  the  Duke 
"  Wnitemberg,  in  1592,  which  narrative,  drawn  np  by  his  secretary,  contains  a  daily  journal  of  bit  proceedings. 
c  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  retinue,  and  travelled  under  the  name  of  '  the  Count  MtHnbeliard.' 

"The 'German  Duke' visited  Windsor ;  was  shown 'the  splendidly  bean tifnl  and  royal  castle i' hnnied  in  the 
larfca  ftill  of  fallow-deer  and  other  game )'  heard  the  music  of  an  organ,  and  of  other  instruments,  with  the 
iu*  of  little  boys,  as  well  as  a  sermon  an  hour  long,  in  a  church  covered  with  lead )  and,  ajlei  staying  tome 
lyt,  departed  for  Hampton  Court.  His  grace  and  his  suit  must  have  caused  a  sensation  at  Windsor.  Probably 
lae  Host  of  the  Garter  had  really  mode  '  grand  preparation  for  a  Duke  de  Jarmany  t' — at  any  rate  he  would 
Jiere  Baididph's  story, — 'the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of  your  horses.'  Was  there  any  dispute  abonl  the 
timate  payment  for  the  Duke's  horses  for  which  'is  was  ■  to  pay  nothing  t'  Was  mine  Host  out  of  his  reckoning 
ben  he  said  •  they  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I'll  make  them  pay  ?'  We  have  Uttle  doubt  that  the  passages 
^ich  relate  to  the  German  duke,  (all  of  which,  with  slight  alteration,  are  in  the  original  sketch,)  have  reference 

the  Dnke  of  Wnrtemburg's  visit  to  Windsor  in  1S92,— a  matter  to  be  forgotten  in  1601,  when  Malone  says  the 
«tdi  w>t  written;  and  Mmewhat  stale  in  1096,  which  Chalmec*  assign!  a«  its  date." 


^'ii-'-t 


;bme  L— WintUor.    Btfore  P*o*'*  Hoiat. 
T  Jiutice  Shallow,  Slendek,  and  Sir  Huoa 

EVAMS. 

^.  Sir  Hugb,  pertuade  me  nol :  I  will  make 
ir-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenly  sir 
FalstafTi,  he  ihall  not  abuse  Kub«rt  Shallow, 
iiB. 
m.  Id  the  countj  of  Gloster,  juatice  of  peace, 

iol.  Ay,  cousb  Slender,  and  cusl-atorum. 
at.  Ay,  and  ratolonim  too ;  and  a  geotlemaD 
,  muter pBnOD ;  who  writeshinueiriiT7nt^«ro,- 
i;  bill,  wuTaot,  quittance,  or  oblJgatioD,  ornM- 


Slud.  Ay,  that  I  do;  and  have  dune  »iiy  iluii^ 
these  three  hundred  yean. 

SUa.  All  his  successois,  gone  before  him,  halb 
done't;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him, 
may :  ihey  ma^  gire  the  dozen  white  luces  io  their 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

£ni.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well;  ii  agrees  well,  paasani :  it  U  a  familiar 
beast  lo  man,  and  sign  ides  love. 

Shot.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  tish ;  the  salt  fish  is 
an  old  coat. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  T 

Shot.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  h  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 


ACT  I. 


MERRY   WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


8CEKE  I 


Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  per-lady :  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
simple  conjectures.  But  that  is  all  one :  if  sir  John 
Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unto  you, 
I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  be- 
nevolence, to  make  atonements  and  compremises 
between  you. 

Shal,  The  council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva,  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot :  there 
is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot.  The  council,  look  you, 
shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear 
a  riot :  take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha!  o*  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva,  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 
end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain, 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with 
it.  There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to 
master  George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen,  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  *orld ;  as 
just  as  you  will  desire,  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death*s-bed,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections!) give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seven- 
teen years  old.  It  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave 
our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage 
between  master  Abraham,  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

SUn.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

Slen.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman :  she  has 
good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page.  Is 
Falstaff  there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar, 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is 
there,  and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well- 
willers.  I  will  peat  the  door  for  master  Page. 
[Knocks.]  What,  hoa !  Got  pless  your  house  here ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who*s  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got*s  plessing,  and  your  friend, 
and  justice  Shallow ;  and  here  young  master  Slen- 
der, that,  peradventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale, 
if  matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page,  i  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well.  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart.  I  wished  your  venison 
better;  it  was  ill  kiUM. — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page? — and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart, 
la ;  with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir  ?  I 
heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 

Page,  It  could  not  be  judgM,  sir. 

SUn.  You'll  not  confess,  youll  not  confess. 

Shal,  That  he  will  not : — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault.— *Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog;  can 

B 


there  be  more  said  ?  he  is  good  and  fair.   Is  sir 
John  Falstaff  here  ? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  oflice  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd:  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me;  in- 
deed, he  hath; — at  a  word,  he  hath; — belieie 
me : — Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith,  he  is  wnmg'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nth,  a»d 

Pistol. 

Fat.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of 
me  to  the  king  ? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  lulled 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter! 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight : — I  have  done  all 
this. — That  is  now  answer'd. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  knovm  in 
counsel :  you'll  be  laughed  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba,  sir  John ;  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts?  good  cabbage. — Slender,  1 
broke  your  head;  what  matter  have  you  against 
me? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head 
against  you ;  and  against  your  coney-catching  ras- 
cals, Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me 
to  the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards 
picked  my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese ! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  pauca,  pauca ;  slice !  that's 
my  humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ?— can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva.  Peace!  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  under- 
stand :  there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
understand ;  that  is — master  Page, JWf?icc^  master 
Page ;  and  there  is  myselfy  Jidelicety  myself;  and  the 
three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of  the 
Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol! 

Pist.  He  hears  with  cars. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  histam !  what  phrase  is  this? 
"He  hears  with  ear?"     Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  1 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else,)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two 
Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and 
two  pence  a-piece  of  Yed  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol? 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner! — Sir  John 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  lattin  bilbo : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 


By  theae  gloves,  tlien  'twas  he. 
Be  avigecl,  iir,  and  pass  good  hnmouTB.    I 
"inanj  trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run  Ihe 
a  humour  on  me;   that  ii  the  very  note 

By  Ibis  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it; 

;h  I  cannot  remeiDber  what  I  did  wheD  you 

'  drunli,  yel  I  am  Dot  altogether  an  ass. 

iVhat  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John  1 
Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
drunk  himself  oui  of  his  five  sentences. 

[t  is  his  five  seuses :  lie,  what  the  ignorance 

And  being  Tap,  sir,  was,  as  ihey  eay,  cash- 
id  so  conclusions  paiu'd  the  caiieres. 
Ay, you  spake  in  Latin  then  too;  but  'lis 
r.  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  t  live  again, 
onesl,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick : 
-unk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  thai  have  the 
)od,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 
So  Got  'udge  me,  ihat  is  a  virtuous  mind. 
if  ou  bear  all  these  nutters  denied,  geutle- 


Pase.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we'll 
drink  within.  [EiU  Aunt  Paob. 

Sim.  O  heaven  !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford ! 

Fal.  Mislress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

[Ktiaing  htr. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. — 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner: 
come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all 
UD  kindness. 

[flrfunf  all  but  Shal.,  St.F.:(DEK.  and  Evakb. 

Sua.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  1  had  roy 
book  of  songs  and  sonnets  here : — 


How  now.  Simple!  Where  have  you  been?  1 
must  wail  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  the 
book  of  riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  riddles !  why,  did  you  not  lend  il 
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to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  AUhallowma*  last,  a  fort- 
uigbl  afore  Micbaelmas  ? 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  yaa. 
A  word  wilh  you,  coz;  many,  this,  coz:  there  is, 
as  'twere,  a  lender,  a  kind  of  lender,  made  afar  off 
by  Sir  Hugh  here :  do  you  uuderstaud  me  ? 

SUrt.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reaaoiiable :  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  underetaud  me. 

SUn.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  hii  motions,  master  Slender. 
I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  yon  be  ca- 
pacity of  it. 

SUn,  No,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says. 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
tus  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  Bui  that  is  not  the  question :  the  queMion 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

Shai,   Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Ena.  Marry,  is  it,  (he  veiy  point  of  it;  to  mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

SUn.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  many  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Ena.  But  can  you  affection  the 'ornan?  Lelos 
command  to  know  thai  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips;  for  divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  mouth ;  therefore,  precisely,  can  you 
carry  your  good  will  to  the  maidl 

Mol.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir,  I  will  do,  aa  it  shall  become 
one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eoa.  Nay,  Got'a  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  poasitable,  if  you  can  can  cany  ber  yoor  de- 
sires towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must.  Will  you,  apoo  good 
dowry,  marry  her  ? 

Sien.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet 
coz:  what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz.  Can  you 
love  the  maid? 

SUn.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request;  but 
if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet 
heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance, 
when  we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to 
know  one  another:   1  hope,  upon  familianly  will 

frow  more  contempt :  but  if  you  say, "  marry  her," 
will  marry  ber;   that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and 
dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fen' discretion   answer;   save,  the 

fault  ia  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'oit  is  according 

to  our  meaning,  resolutely. — His  meaning  is  good. 

SKal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  AnKE  Page- 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne. — Would 
I  were  youn^,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne  ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father 
desires  your  worship's  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  pleased  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace.    [Eieunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.   Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in, 

SUn.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily;  I  am 
very  well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

SUn.  I  amnota-hungry,  I  diank  yot^forsooth.- 
Go,  sirrah,  for  all  yon  are  my  man,  go,  wail  upon 


my  cousin  Shallow.  [Exit  *SiMPLe.]  A  puact 
of  peace  sometime  may  be  beholding  to  bisfiicMJ 
for  a  man — 1  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  jH, 
till  Diy  mother  be  dead ;  but  what  though !  /H  I 
Uve  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Annt.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  wonhip: 
they  will  not  ut,  till  you  come. 


SUn.  r  faith,  I'll  eat  DOthing;  I  thank  yod  » 
much  as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  1  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

SUn.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  yon.  1 
bmised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  >< 
sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,  {ibrtt 
veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,)  and,  by  my  troih. 
I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  AVh' 
do  your  dogs  bark  so  T  be  there  bears  i'  the  town! 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir;  I  heard  tbeu 
talked  of. 

SUn.  I  love  the  sport  well;  hut  I  shall  as  woo 
quarrel  at  It  as  any  man  m  England.  Von  an 
afraid,  if  yon  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  T 

Annt.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

SUn.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now:  I 
have  seen  Sackerson  loose,  twenty  times,  and  have 
taken  him  by  the  chain ;  but  I  warrant  you,  the 
women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it 
pass'd :  but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em; 
they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  thioga. 
Re-enter  Pahe. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye.  you  shall  not  choose, 

SUn.  Nay;  pray  yon,  lead  the  way. 
Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Sim.  Mtotress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 
Anne.  Not  I,  sir,  pray  you,  keep  on. 
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SUk.  Tea\y,  I  will  Dot  go  fint:  traly,  la,  I  wiU 
not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  jon,  sir. 

Slfn.  I'll  rather  be  nnmaiiDerly  than  tronble- 
•ODK.     You  do  jrourwir  wrong,  indeed,  la. 

[EievHl. 


Enter  Sir  Hue 


-The  Same. 
)vATit  and  Simple. 


Eva.  Go  votir  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius' 
house,  wbicn  ii  the  way;  and  there  dwells  one 
misireas  Quirkty.  which  is  id  the  manner  of  his 


fu'V'-. 


noTM,  or  hia  dry  narse,  or  his  conk,  or  his  laoDdiy, 
his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Sim.  Weil,  sir. 

£mt.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet. — Give  her  this  letter ; 
lor  it  ia  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance  with 
miatreas  Anue  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire 
and  require  her  to  solicit  your  maiter'*  desires  to 
mistress  Anne  Page:  1  pray  yoti,  be  gone.  I  will 
make  an  end  of  my  diDoer:  there's  piinnns  aiMl 
cheese  to  come.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Ihe  Qarttr  Jnn. 


FaL  Mine  host  i^ the  Garter! 
HoU.  What  says  my  bully-Took  I     Speak  achol- 
arly,  and  wisely. 


F<d.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  muat  tarn  away  mdm 
of  my  foilowera. 

Ho»t.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier :  let 
them  was ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  1  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Hott.  Thou'rt  an  empetot,  Ciesar,  Keisar,  and 
Pheazar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap;  said  I  weU,  bully  Hector T 

FaL  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Hoii.  I  have  spoke ;    lei  him  follow. — Let  roe 

see  thee  froth,  and  lime;  I  am  at  a  word;  follow. 

{Exit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  fallow  him.  A  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  wither- 
ed servingmaD,  a  fresh  tapster.    Oo ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired.  I  will 
thrive.  [£zi(  Bamm>lfh. 

Put.  O  bate  Htmgarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the 
spigot  wield  t 
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SCE5E  IT. 


Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink ;  is  not  the  hu- 
mour conceited  ?  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and 
there's  the  humour  of  it. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder- 
box:  his  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was 
like  an  unkilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's 
rest. 

PisU  Convey  the  wise  it  call.  Steal  7  foh !  a 
fico  for  the  phrase ! 

Fal,  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

PUU  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal,  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  coney-catch, 
I  must  shift. 

Pisi.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist,  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

PisU  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol ;  indeed  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yaitls  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ; 
I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love 
to  Ford's  wife ;  I  spy  entertainment  in  her ;  she 
discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invita- 
tion; I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar 
style ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
Englished  riehtly,  is,  **I  am  sir  John  Falstaiff 's." 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  will,  and  translated 
her  will ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep:  will  that  humour 
pass? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule 
of  her  husband's  purse ;  he  hath  legions  of  angels. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain,  and  **  To  her, 
boy,"  say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises;  it  is  good:  humour 
me  the  angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her;  and 
here  another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave 
me  good  eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most 
judicious  oeUiads  :  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view 
gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O!  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors 
with  such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of 
her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning 
glass.  Here's  another  letter  to  her :  she  bears  the 
purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and 
bounty.  I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they 
shall  be  exchequers  to  me :  they  shall  be  my  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both. 
Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ;  and  thou 
this  to  mistress  Ford.  We  will  thrive,  lads,  we 
will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here,  take 
the  humour-letter.  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of 
reputation. 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah,  [to  Robin,]  bear  you  these 
letters  tightly : 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence !  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod   away  o'  the  hoof;    seek   shelter, 

pack ! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues:    myself,  and  skirted 
page. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Robi?t. 
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Pist,  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd,  and 
fullam  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk. 

Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be 
humours  of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star. 

Pist.  With  wit  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold, 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defile.  ^ 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  inceoM     ^ 
Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous; 
that  is  my  true  humour.  | 

Pist,  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I  sec-     ' 
ond  thee ;  troop  on.  [Ereus^ 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Dr.  Cajus*s  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickjlt,  Simple,  and  Rdobt. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby ! — I  pray  thee,  go 
to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master, 
master  Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'  faith, 
and  And  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old 
abusing  of  God's  patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Ru^.  I'll  go  watch.  [Exit  Rugbt. 

Quick.  Go ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon 
at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  tire. 
An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant 
shall  come  in  house  withal ;  and  I  warrant  you,  no 
tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate :  his  worst  fault  is,  that 
he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that 
way,  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ;  but  let  that 
pass.     Peter  Simple,  you  say  your  name  is? 

Sim,  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard, 
like  a  glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth;  he  hath  but  a  little  wee 
face,  with  a  little  yellaw  beard ;  a  Cain-coloured 
beard. 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man  is  he  not  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 
his  hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he 
hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ? — O !  I  should  remember 
him :  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and 
strut  in  his  gait. 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune!  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  your  master:  Anne  is  a  good  girl, 
and  I  wish — 

Re-enter  Ruobt. 

Rug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent.  Run  in  here, 
good  young  man;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts 
Simple  in  the  closet.]  He  will  not  stay  long. — 
What,  John  Rugby !  John,  what,  John,  I  say  !— 
Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he 
be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home : — "  and 
down,  down,  adown-a,"  &c.  [Sings. 


xvr<l> 


Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

.  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  dese 
*ray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un 
rd;  a  box,  a  green-a  box :  do  intend  vat  I 
a  green-a  box. 

.  Ay,  forsooth;  I'll  fetch  it  you.    [Aside,] 
d  he  went  not  in  himself;  if  he  had  founa 
ig  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 
.  Fe,  fej  fe,  fe  !  ma  foi^  il  fait  fort  chaud. 
Tais  a,  la  cour,'^4a  grande  affaire, 
.  Is  it  this,  sir  ? 

Ouy ;  mette  le'au  mon  pocket;  dSpSche, 
— Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 
.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John ! 
Here,  sir. 
.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 

come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
to  de  court. 

'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 
.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long, — Od*s  me ! 
Tubus  ?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet, 
1  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 
.  [Aside.]  Ah  me!   he'll  find  the  young 
re,  and  be  mad. 

O  diable,  diable  !  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? — 
!  larron!  [Pulling  Simple  otU.]  Rugby, 
5r! 

.  Good  master,  be  content. 
.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 
.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 
,  Vat  shall  the  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? 
io  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 
.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so   phlegmatic; 
$  truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me 
rsoD  Hugh. 
.  Veil. 

Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to— 
:.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

.  Peace-a  your  tongue ! — Speak-a  your  tale. 
To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 

speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page 
naster,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
'.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  Til  ne'er  put 
;r  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 
.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you  ? — Rugby,  baillez 
t  paper :  tarry  you  a  littel-a  while. 

[  WnUs. 
'.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
bly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so 
id  so  melancholy. — But  notwithstanding, 
1  do  you  your  master  what  good  I  can :  and 

yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my 
—I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for 
lis  house ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
ress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 

If;— 

'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one 

land. 


Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that  ?  you  shall  find  it 
a  great  charge  :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; — 
but  notwithstanding,  to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  (I 
would  have  no  words  of  it,)  my  master  himself  is 
in  love  with  mistress  Anne  Page :  but  notwithstand- 
ing that,  I  know  Anne's  mind ;  that's  neither  here 
nor  there. 

Cuius.  You  jack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  sir 
Hugh  ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  troat 
in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape 
priest  to  meddle  or  make. — You  may  be  gone ;  it 
is  not  good  you  tarry  here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all 
his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone 
to  trow  at  his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :— do  not  you 
tell-a  me,  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — 
By  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed mine  Host  of  de  Jarretihre  to  measure  our 
weapon.     By  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate:  what, 
the  good  year ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me.— By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door. — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Ruobt. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a 
woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind 
than  I  do,  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I 
thank  heaven. 

Fent.  [  Within.]  Who's  within  there,  ho  ? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the 
house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fewton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman !  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  wor- 
ship to  ask. 

Pent.  What  news?  how  does  pretty  mistress 
Anne? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  hon- 
est, and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can 
tellyou  that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou?  Shall 
I  not  lose  my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but 
notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you. — Have  not  your  worship  a 
wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good  faith, 
it  is  such  another  Nan; — but,  I  detest,  an  honest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread ; — ^we  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart.  —  I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that 
maid's  company ; — but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too 
much  to  allicholly  and  musing.  But  for  you, — 
well,  go  to. 
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Fent.  Well,  I  shall  nee  her  lo-day.  HoW.there'B 
money  for  ihpe ;  lei  me  have  thy  Toice  in  my  be- 
half: if  thou  Beest  her  before  me,  commend  me^ 

<iu.iek.  Will  I  ?  iTailh.  that  we  will;  and  I  wUI 
tell  vonr  worihip  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  lime 
we  haTe  confidence,  and  of  other  wooer*. 


Feat.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  lo  great  basic  now. 
[EriJ. 

Qiriek.  Farewell  to  yonr  worship. — TiuIt.  id 
honest  gentleman ;  but  Anne  Iovca  him  Dai,rar[ 
know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does :— Out 
upon'I  T  what  hare  I  forgot  ?  (£nl.    . 


I 


ScBHB  I.—Befiire  Faae'i  Hautt. 
Enter  MiMrtM  Pasi,  u>tlA  a  UUtr. 
Mrt.  Page.  What !  have  I  'acaped  lo»e-leit»r» 
Ihe  holy-day  time  of  my  beauly,  and  itn  1  uow 
mbject  for  them  T    Let  me  see.  [Bead*. 

"  Aik  DM  no  rea*OD  why  I  lo>e  you ;  for  though 
-e  lue  reasoD  for  his  jvecuiau,  he  admita  him  not 
bn  couiwellor.  You  are  not  youDg,  do  more 
I  I :  go  to  theo,  there's  sympathy.  Yon  are 
■Tiy,  so  am  I ;  ha  I  ba !  then,  there's  more  ^m- 
by :  you  lore  sack,  aad  bo  do  I ;  would  you  tie- 
t  better  lympathj  T  Let  ii  suffice  thee,  niinireM 
ge,  (at  theleaat,  if  the  love  of  soldier  can  auflice,) 
.t  1  love  thee.  I  will  not  lay,  pity  me,  'lb  Dot 
itldier-like  phrase :  but  !  say,  lore  me.     By  me, 

Thiue  own  true  kaight, 

By  day  or  nigbl. 

Or  any  kind  of  liKht, 

With  all  bis  might. 

For  thee  to  fighl.  John  FAUTArr." 

tiat  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this! — O  wicked,  wick- 
world  ! — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces 
b  age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant  1  What 
uuweighed  behariourbatb  this  FJemisIl  drunkard 
ked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversa- 
>,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  roe  1  Why,  . 
hath  Dot  been  thrice  in  my  company. — What 
<uld  1  say  to  bim  1 — I  was  Ihen  fnigcit  of  my 
■th;— heaven  forgive  me! — Why,  I'll  exhibit  a 
in  the  parliamenl  for  the  puliiog  down  of  fal 
a.  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  fur  re- 
ged  1  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guu  are  made  of 

Enter  Mistress  Foao. 

Ifrf.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  roe,  I  was  go- 
to your  house. 

Ifr*.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 

a  look  very  ill. 

»fr».  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that :  I  have 

ibow  to  the  contrary. 

Vn.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  ia  my  mind. 

Vri.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could 

w  you  to  the  contrary.  O,  mistress  Page !  give 
some  counsel. 

\Tr$.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  1 

Uri  Ford.  O  woman !  if  it  were  not  for  otie 

lag  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour. 


Mr,.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eter- 
nal moment  or  »o,  I  could  be  koiabted. 

Mrt.  Page.  What?  —  thou  Lest — Sir  Alice 
Ford!— These  knights  will  hack;  and  »o,  thou 
shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrt.  Ford.  We  bum  day -light :  —  here,  read, 
read ; — perceive  how  1  might  be  knighted.— I 
shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  1  have 
an  eye  to  make  diRerence  of  men's  liking :  and  yet 
he  would  not  swear,  praised  women's  modesty,  and 
gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
uncomelinesB,  that  1  would  hare  sworn  bis  dispo- 
silioD  would  have  gone  to  the  tnilb  of  his  words; 
but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  to- 
gether, than  the  bundreth  paalm  to  the  tune  of 
"  Oreen  Sleeves."  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw 
this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly, 
ashore  at  Windsor?  IIow  shall  I  be  revenged  on 
him  T  I  think,  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him 
with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted 
him  in  his  own  grease. — Did  yon  ever  bear  the 
like? 

Mrt.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name 
of  Page  and  Ford  differs! — To  thy  great  comfort 
in  this  mystery  of  III  opinions,  here's  the  twin- 
brother  of  thy  letter;  but  let  thine  inherit  tirst ;  for, 
I  protest,  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a 
thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for 
di/Terent  names,  (sure  more,]  and  these  are  of  the 
second  edition.  He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt ; 
for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when 
he  would  put  UH  two  :  I  bad  rather  be  a  giantess, 
and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find  jou 
twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  ia  the  very  sarrte:  the 
very  hand,  the  very  words.     What  doth  he  think 

Mrt.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not:  it  makes  me  al- 
most ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll 
entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in 
me  that  I  know  not  myself,  ha  would  never  have 
boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Boarding  call  you  it?  I'll  be  sure 
to  keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrt.  Page.  So  will  1 :  if  be  come  luder  my 
batches,  I'll  never  to  sea  agiun.     Let's  be  revenged 
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on  him:  let's  appoint  him  >  nwrtin^;  five  him  a 
Rhow  orconirort  id  his  suil;  and  le»il  him  on  with 
a  liDe-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  homes 
to  mine  HoM  of  the  Garter. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  connenl  to  art  any  vil- 
lainy against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness 
□f  our  honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  let- 
ter !  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealonij. 


Mr*.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  be  comes;  ibI 
my  jcood  man  too :  he  is  as  far  from  jealousy,  u  I 
am  from  ftiviof!  him  cause ;  and  thai.  I  hope,  a  w 
,  unmeasurable  distance. 
I       Mti,  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mri.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  agaiPH  lliii 
i  greasy  knight.     Come  hither. 
I  [  They  tetat. 


Enter  Ford,  Pistol.,  Paoh,,  and  Nrit. 
Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 
Pi»t.  Hope  is  a  curtal  dog  in  some  affairs: 
Sir  John  alTecia  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young- 

Put.  He  woos  both  high  and  low,  boui  rich  and 

Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford. 
He  loves  the  gally-iuawfry :  Ford,  perpend- 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

PM.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Like  sir  Aetson  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels. 
O !  odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.  What  name,  sir? 

Pisl.  The  horn,  1  say.     Farewell : 
Take  heed:  have  open  eye,  fur  thieves  do  foot  by 

Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do 

Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. — 

Believe  it,  Paee ;  be  speaks  sense.    [Exit  Pibtol. 
Ford.  1  will  be  patient :  1  will  find  out  this, 
Nifm.  And  this   is  true;   [lo  Paor.]  I  like  not 
the   humour  of  lying.     He  hath  wronged  ttie  in 
some  humours:  I  should  have  borne  the  humoured 
letter  lo  her,  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite 
u|>on  my  necessity.     He  loves  your  wife:  there's 
the  short   and  the   long.      My   name   \»   corporxil 
Nym:  I  speak,  and  I  avouch  'tis  true: — my  name 
is  Nym,  and  FalstafT  lovea  your  wife, — Adieu.     I 
love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese.     Adieu. 
[EiU  NiM. 
Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quotb  'i'.  here's  a  fel- 
low frights  English  out  of  his  wits. 


Ford.  1  will  seek  out  FalstalT. 

Page.  1  never  heard  such  a  drawling-alieclii>!; 
rogue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  1  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  ihougb 
the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  tnie 

Ford.  'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :  well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  I 

Mrt.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  1 — Haik 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  !  why  ait 
thou  melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy  !  I  am  not  melancholy.— 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mra.  Ford.  'Fnith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  ID 
thy  head  now. — Will  you  go,  inastrera  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to 
dinner,  George? — [Aside  to  Mrs,  Ford.] — Look, 
who  comes  yonder :  she  shall  be  our  messenger  to 
this  paltry  knight. 

Enter  Mra.  Quicblt. 

Mra.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she'll 

fit  it. 

Mri.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and,  I  pray,  how  does 
good  mistress  Aime  1 

Mrs-  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Paoe,  Mrs,  Ford,  and  Mrs. 

QutCKLT. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  I 
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SCENE  11. 


Ford*  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did 
ou  not? 

Page,  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told 
le. 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page,  Hang  *em,  slaves;  I  do  not  think  the 
night  would  offer  it ;  but  these  that  accuse  him, 
1  his  intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his 
iscarded  men ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of 
srvice. 

Ford,  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page,  Marry,  were  they. 

Fonid,  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.— Does 
e  lie  at  the  Ganer  ? 

Page,  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
iis  voyage  towaitls  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her 
)ose  to  him  ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than 
harp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford,  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would 
e  loath  to  turn  them  together.  A  man  may  be 
>o  confident:  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my 
ead.     I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page,  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the 
varter  comes.  There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate, 
r  money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. — 
low  now,  mine  host ! 

Enter  Host,  and  Shajllow. 

Host,  How  now,  bully-rook !  thou'rt  a  gentle- 
lan.     Cavaliero-justice,  I  say. 

Shal,  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 
od  twenty,  good  master  Page.  Master  Page,  will 
ou  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host,  Tell  him,  cavaliero-justice ;  tell  him  bully- 
Dok. 

Shal,  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between 
ir  Hugh,  the  Welch  priest,  and  Caius,  the  French 
loctor. 

Ford,  Good  mine  Host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word 
rith  you. 

HosU  What  say*st  thou,  my  bully-rook  ? 

[  Thty  go  aside. 

Skal,  Will  you  [to  PageI  go  with  us  to  behold 
t  ?  My  merry  host  hath  nad  the  measuring  of 
beir  weapons,  and,  I  think,  hath  appointed  diem 
ontrary  places  :  for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson 
\  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport 
ball  be. 

HosL  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
nest-cavalier  ? 

Ford,  None,  I  protest ;  but  1*11  give  you  a  pottle 
f  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell 
im,  my  name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host,  My  hand,  bully ;  thou  shaft  have  egress 
nd  regress ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be 
(rook.— It  is  a  merry  knight.  Will  you  go,  Myn- 
eers? 

Shal,  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page,  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
kiU  in  his  rapier. 

Shal,  Tut,  sur,  I  could  have  told  you  more :  in 
lese  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes, 
U)Ccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what:  'tis  the  heart, 
laster  Page ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the 
me,  with  my  long  sword,  1  would  have  made  yon 
>i2r  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host,  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page,  Have  with  you. — I  had  rather  hear  them 
;old  tJian  fight. 

[Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford,  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
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so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily :  she  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house,  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into't;  and  I  have  a 
disguise  to  sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I 
lose  not  my  labour;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour 
well  bestowed.  [ExU, 

Scene  II.— ^  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

FaL  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist,  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  witn  sword  will  open.— 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

Fal,  Not  a  penny.  J  have  been  content,  sir, 
you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have 
grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for 
you  and  your  coach-fellow,  Nym ;  or  else  you  had 
looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of  baboons. 
I  am  damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my 
friends,  you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows : 
and  when  mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her 
fan,  I  took't  upon  my  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pist,  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fif- 
teen pence? 

Fal,  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  think'st  thou, 
I'll  endanger  my  soul  gratis  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no 
more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : — go. — A 
short  knife  and  a  throng : — to  your  manor  of  Pickt- 
hatch,  go. — You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you 
rogue  ! — you  stand  upon  your  honour ! — Why, 
thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I, 
I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven 
on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my 
necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to 
lurch;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your 
rags,  your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice 
phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the 
shelter  of  your  honour !     You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Pist,  I  do  relent :  what  wouldest  thou  more  of 
man? 

Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal,  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Qihcklt. 

Quick,  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal,  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick,  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal,  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick,  I'll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal,  I  do  beUeve  the  swearer.  What  with 
me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two? 

Fed.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I'll  vouch- 
safe thee  the  hearing. 

Quick,  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir : — ^I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways.— I  myself  dwell  with 
master  Doctor  Caius. 

Fal,  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say,— 

Quick,  Your  worship  says  very  true:— I  pray 
your  worship,  come  a  Uttle  nearer  this  wa3r8. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears : — ^mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
make  them  his  servants ! 
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Fal.  W«U:  Mwirew  Fori;— what  of  ber? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  ahe's  a  good  creature.  Lori, 
lori!  your  worship's  a  wanton:  well,  heaven  Tor- 
give  you,  and  all  of  in,  I  pray ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford;^<ome,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quidt.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it. 
You  have  brought  her  Into  such  a  canaries,  as  'tis 
wonderful :  the  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  ihe 
court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her 
to  such  a  eacaty ;  yet  there  has  been  kniehts,  and 
bris,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  1  warrant 
you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after 

fift ;  smelling  so  sweetly,  aL  musk,  and  bo  rushling, 
warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold;  and  in  such  alli- 
gant  terms ;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best, 
and  th«  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's 
heart,  and,  I  warrant  you.  they  could  never  get  an 
eyC'Wink  of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given 
me  this  morning ;  but  I  defy  all  angels,  (in  any  such 
sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of  honesty : — and, 
1  warrant  you,  (hey  could  never  get  her  so  much  as 
sip  on  a  cnp  with  the  proudest  of  them  all;  and  yet 
there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pension- 
ers ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  tome?  be  brief,  my  good 
■he  Mercury. 

Quiat.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter,  for 
the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times ;  and 
she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be 
absence  from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come 
and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of: 
master  Fori,  her  husband,  will  t>e  from  home. 
Alas!  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him; 
he's  a  very  jealousy  roan;  she  leads  averyframpold 
life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven. — Woman,  command  me 
to  her;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well.     Bnt  I  have  another 

messenger  to  your  worship :  mistress  Page  hath  her 

hearty  cammeudatioiH  to  you  too ;— «nd  let  me  tell 
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you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  laitQons  a  civil  d 
wife,  and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  wilt  not  mis 
morning  nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Wi 
whoe'er  be  the  other;  and  she  bade  me  tell 
worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from 
but  she  hopes  [here  will  come  a  time.  I 
knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man :  surely,  I 
you  have  charmt,  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee;  setting  the  atli 
of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  char 

Qiick.  Blessing  on  jour  heart  for't ! 

Fat.  Bnt,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this:  baa  1 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  otbe 
they  love  me  I 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed! — they  ba 
so  little  grace,  I  hope; — that  were  a  trick,  it 
But  mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  sei 
your  little  page,  of  all  loves:  her  husbacKl 
marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page ;  and, 
master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  i 
Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does :  dc 
she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  alt,  pay  alL 
bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is 
will ;  and.  truly,  she  deserves  it,  for  if  ther< 
kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  u  one.  You 
send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  ao,  then:  and,  look  y 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  i 
case,  have  a  nayword,  that  you  may  know  oi 
other's  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  nnde 
any  thing:  for 'tis  not  good  that  children 
know  any  wickedness;  old  folks,  you  know 
discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  wocM. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  then 

There's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — B 

along  with  this  woman. — This  news  distnct 

[Exeunt  Quicklt  and  1 

Pill.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers 

Clap  on  more  sails  ;  pursue,  up  with  yoor  fi 

Give  fire !     She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whein 

all!  [Erit  P 
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Fa.  Say'Bt  thou  H),  old  Jack?  ^othywajii;  Dl  i 
nuke  morp  of  ihj  old  body  ihan  I  have  doae.  Wilt 
thej  jret  look  after  thee  7     Will  thon,  after  the  ei-  j 

Gw  of  BO  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?     Good  | 
f ,  [  IbaDk  thee :  let  them  saj, 'tngrosaly  dooe;  ^ 
•o  it  be  (airly  done,  no  matter.  1 


Enter  BAmnoLPH. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  router  Brook  below 
would  (ma  iipenk  with  yon,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you :  and  hath  aent  your  worehin  a  moming'a 
(Iniu^ht  of  Rack. 


Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Pal.  Calf  him  b;  [EiU  BAROOLra.]  Such 
Brooka  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  li' 
nior.  Ah !  ha !  mittreaa  Ford  and  miatreai  Page, 
bare  I  eiKompawed  jou  1  go  to ;  via! 

Re-tnter  Bakdolph,  udA  Fokd  diiguutd. 
JFbrd.  BleM  you,  sir. 

Fai.  And  yon,  air ;  wonld  you  speak  with  roe  I 
"     '    '       '     ■    ■  •  „j^j  g(,  )jj(|g  prepa- 


What's  your  will! — 

[Ezit  Babdolph. 

that  have  spent  much; 


F^ml.  I  make  bold, 
tattoo  upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome. 
Grre  us  leave,  drawer. 

Ford.  I  am  a  gentlemH 
mj  name  ia  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaint- 

Ford.  Good  air  John,  1  roe  for  yours :  not  to 
charge  ;you,  for  I  must  let  yon  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are  ; 
the  which  hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this 
nnseasoned  intrusion,  for,  they  say,  if  money  go  be- 
fore an  ways  lie  open. 

FtU.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  wiU  on. 

flwrf.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  ba^  of  money  here 
tronblea  me :  if  yon  will  help  to  beat  it,  air  John, 
take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserre  to  be 
your  porter. 


lir,  if  you  will  give  n: 


Ford.  I  will  fell  yi 
hearing. 

Fol.  Speak,  good  mastar  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glid 
lo  be  your  serrant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  bear  you  are  a  scholar,— I  will  be 
brief  with  you, — and  yon  have  been  a  roan  long 
known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means, 
as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
much  lay  open  mine  own  Imperfection;  but.  good 
sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
^ou  hear  ihem  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  reg- 
■Bter  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pan  with  a  reproof 
the  easier,  sith  yon  younelf  know,  how  easy  it  ii 
be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her.  and,  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her:  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet 
her;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion,  that  could  but 
niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her;  not  only  bought 
many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely 
to  many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given. 
Briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  bath  pursued 
roe,  which  haih  been,  on  the  wing  of  all  occanoiis: 
but  whatsoever  t  have  merited,  either  in  roy  mind, 
or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sum,  I  have  received 
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Done,  udIoh  experience  be  a  jewel ;  that  I  have 
purchased  at  aa  iufiDtte  rate,  and  that  hath  taught 
me  to  say  this : 

Lnve  like  a  shadoic  jlia,  fnhen  ivbilanee  l/we  pursuet ; 
Parsuing  Ihat  that  fits,  and  fiying  what  ptmuu. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  a(  aatiBfac- 
tJoD  at  her  hands? 
Ford.  Never. 
Fai.  HaTejrouitnportun'd  herloauchapurposaT 


Ford.  NeTer. 

Fal.  Of  vrhat  quality  was  your  love  theoT  I 

Ford.  Like  a  fairhouiie,builtuponanothernua'>  I 
,  ([round ;  ea  that  I  have  lout  my  edifice,  by  miataluDg  ' 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

F<d.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  tlul  IB 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that.  I  have  loM 
you  all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  hon- 
est to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she  enlargetb  hei 


minh  so  far,  that  there  u  ifarewd  r 

of  her.     Now,  air  John,  here  is   Ihe  heart  of  mj 

purpoie :  jou  are  a  genileman  of  excellent  breed-  I 

iog,  admirable  diacouree.  of  great  admidance,  au-  ' 

thentic  in  your  place  nnd  person,  eenerally  allowed 

for   your  many  war-like,   court-like,  and   learned 

preparations. 

Fal.  O.  airi 

Ford.  Believe  it,   for  you  know  it.— There  in 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it :  spend  more ;  spend  all  I 


I  bave,  only  pve  me  so  much  of  your  time  id  ex- 
change of  it,  nm  lo  lay  an  amiable  siefie  to  the  hon- 
esty of  this  Kurd's  wife :  use  your  art  of  wooin);, 
win  her  lo  consent  lo  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you 
may  as  soon  as  any. 

FtU.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  Tehemency  of 
your  alTerrion,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy  T — Metbinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  reiy 
prenoHierously. 

Ffrd.  O !  understand  my  drift.    She  dwells  so 
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bright  to  be  looked  againat.  Now,  could  I 
to  her  with  any  deteciiiiD  io  my  hand,  my  desires 
had  instSDce  and  ar^ment  to  commend  themielTea ; 
I  could  drive  hei  then,  from  the  waid  of  her  puiily, 
her  repnlation,  her  marriage  *ow,  and  a  thousand 
other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  too  strongly 
embattled  agaiiut  me.  What  say  yon  to't, 
John? 

Fal.  Muter  Brook,  1  will  lint  make  bold  witb 
your  money:  next,  give  me  your  hand;  and  last, 
as  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  yon  will,  enjoy 
Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  0  good  sir! 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John ;  you  shall  want 

F^.  Want  no  mistrcM  Ford,  roaster  Brook ;  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell 
you)  by  her  own  appointment;  even  as  you  came 
in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from 
roe;  I  say,  I  shall  be  witb  her  between  ten  and 
eleven;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave, 
her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  yon  to  me  at 
night;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  m  your  acquaintance.  Do  yon 
know  Ford,  sir? 

Fal,  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldy  knave!  I  know 
him  not. — Yet  I  wrong  him.  to  call  him  poor ;  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of 
rooney,  for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well- 
favoured.  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuck- 
oldy toque's  colTer,  and  there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you 
roiffht  avoid  him,  if'^you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue ! 


I  will  stare  biro  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him 
with  roy  cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'tt 
thecuckold's  horns:  master  Brook,  thou  shall  km 
I  will  predominate  over  ihe  peasant,  and  ibou  sblll 
lie  with,  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night.— 
Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  sljle; 
thou,  master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  fiir  a  knne 
and  cuckold. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night. 

[Exit 
Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  m  thiil 
My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Wbi 
says,  this  is  improvident  jealonsy  1  my  wife  halb 
sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made. 
Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See  the  hei 
of  having  a  fabie  woman  !  my  bed  shall  be  abused. 
my  coffers  ransackedt  my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  uil 
I  shnll  not  only  receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but 
stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms,  ud 
by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong.  Terms.'  names! — 
Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  BartKuon. 
well;  yet  they  are  devil's  additions,  the  names  of 
fiends;  but  cuckold!  witlol,  cuckold!  the  devil 
himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  ■ 
secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not  b« 
jealous :  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  bat- 
ter, parson  Hugh  Ihe  Welchman  with  my  cheese, 
an  Irishman  with  my  aqna-viite  bottle,  or  a  thief  a 
walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  her- 
self; then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  ihs 
devises;  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  thej 
may  effect,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they 
will  effect.  Heaven  be  praised  for  my  jeatousy!— 
Eleven  o'clock  the  hour;  I  will  prevent  this,  detect 
my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falsiaff,  and  laugh  at  Pigs. 
I  will  about  it ;  better  three  hours  too  soon,  tbso  ■ 
minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  lie !  cuckold  !  cuckold! 
cackold !  [Exit 


ScEKK  III— FifW  near  WimUor. 


Caivi.  Jack  Rugby! 

Rue-  Sir. 

Caiui.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack? 

Rag.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  prom- 

Caita.  Bv  gar.  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come :  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no 
come.  By  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already, 
if  he  be  come. 

Rue.  He  is  wise,  sir;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Cttiiu.  Bv  Ear,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack:  I  vill  tell  you 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 
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Ruff.  Alas,  sir!  I  cannot  fence. 
Cdtut.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 
Rug.  Forbear;  here's  company. 

Enter  Hotl,  Shallow,  SLKRDEn,  a. 


[?»■. 


Ho*t.  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caiu*. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor. 

Sim.  Give  you  good-motrow,  sir. 

Caiia.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  cone 
fori 

Host.  To  see  thee  light,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  tee 
thee  traverse,  lo  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there; 
to  see  ibee  pass  thy  pnnto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse, 
thy  dtslaoce,  thy  montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Elhio- 
l»an7  is  he  dead,  ray  Francisco?  ha,bnlly?  What 
says  my  £scnlapius7  my  Oalenl  my  heart  of  el- 
der T  ha !  is  be  dead,  buJIy-stale  ?  is  he  dead  T 
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.  By  gai,  he  H  de  cowud  Jack  priest  of 
d ;  be  ■«  not  (how  hU  face. 

Thoaut  aCastaliaD-kuig-UTiiud:  Hector 
ce,  my  boy. 

.  1  pray  yon,  bear  vitDcee  that  me  bave  itaj 
sren,  two,  tree  houn  for  him,  and  he  u  no 

He  is  the  wiser  mao,  matter  doctor :  he 
er  of  tonla,  and  you  a  cm'er  of  bodies ;  if 
uld  fighl,  jiou  go  against  the  hair  of  your 
DOS.     Is  it  not  true,  master  Page  ? 
.  Master  Shallow,  you  hive  Younelf  been 
fiehler,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 
Bodykina,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
1  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  aword  out,  my 
ches  to  make  one.   Though  we  are  justices, 
ctor*,  and  churchmeD,  master  Page,  we 
fne  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons 
en,  mister  Page. 
.  'Tis  true,  master  Shallow- 
It  will  be  ibund  so,  master  Page.     Master 
^aius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.     I 
m  of  the  peace :  you  bave  showed  yourself 
ibysiciaii,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  him- 
riso  and  patient  chtirchmao.     Yon  must  go 
!,  master  doctor. 

Pardon,  guest-justice: — a  word, 
'Iter. 

'.  Mock-Tater 
Mock-water 
bully. 

'■  By  gar,  then,  I  hare  u  much  mock-vater 
iglishmaD.—Scurrj  jack-dog  piiest!  by  gar, 
cut  his  enrs- 
He  will  clapper-elaw  thee  tightly,  bully. 


Qaut.  Clapper-de-claw  1  vatisdalt. 

Host.  That  is,  he  wiU  make  thee  amends. 

Cotiu.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de- 
claw  me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  tUI  ha*e  it. 

Holt.  A.nd  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caitu.  Me  tank  you  for  dal- 

TJoil.  And  moreover,  bully,— But  first,  master 
gueil,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalcro  Slender, 
go  you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore. 

[Atide  to  than. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Hoit.  He  m  there ;  see  what  humour  he  is  in, 
and  I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.  WiU 
it  do  weU  1 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page.  iSAnj.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doc- 
tor.  [Exeunt  Page,  Shali.ow  aiid  Si.eNDEit. 

Caiu*.  By  gar,  me  Till  kill  de  priest,  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Amie  Page. 

Holt.  Let  him  die.  Sheath  thy  impatience ; 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Go  about  the 
fields  with  me  through  Frogmore;  I  will  bring 
thee  where  mutress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house 
a  feasting,  and  thou  shall  woo  her.  Cried  game, 
said  I  well? 

Oitiw.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  vor  dal;  by  gar,  I 
lore  you ;  and  I  shall  procnre-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my 
patients. 

Holt.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  advenary 
toward  Anne  Page:  said  I  well? 

Caiut,  By  gar,  'tis  good;  veil  said. 

Halt.  Let  us  wag  then. 


Caiut.  Come  at  my  heeb.  Jack  Rugby. 
[E 


Exevnt. 


Scene  I. — A  Field  ntar  Frogmore. 

EhUt  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  1   pray  you  pow,   guud   master   Sleader's 

BcrviTig-man,   and   friead    Simple   by  your   name, 

which  way  have  you  louked  fur  master  Caius,  thai 

calls  himself  Doctor  of  Physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  ihe  petly^ward,  the  park-ward, 
every  way ;   old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 

£tKi.  I  most  fehemently  deaire  you,  you  will  also 
look  tbaC  way. 


Sim.  I  will,  sir.  [Retiring. 

Eva.  FteBB  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  sm, 
and  trempling  of  mind ! — [  shall  be  glad  if  he  bait 
deceived  me. — How  melanchulies  i  am ! — [  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  wben  t 
have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork ; — pless  mj 
soul.  [Siiigi. 

To  ikallow  rivers,  to  tchostJalU 
Mdodioui  hirda  sing  madneaU  ; 
T litre  iiiUite  make  our  jirds  o/tok*. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  potia. 
To  ihallmti — 


•^tT  III. 


xMERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


SCElfE  1. 


^trty  00  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ;— 
When  as  I  sat  in  Babylon, — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow^ 

Sim.  [Coming  forward.]  Yonder  he  is  coming, 
hjfl  way,  sir  Hugh, 
fioa.  He's  welcome.-^ 

J\>  shallow  riverst  to  tohosefaUs^^ 

[eaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sun.  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  my  master, 
laster  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frog- 
lore,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep 

in  your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Sleivder. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  panon !  Good-morrow, 
ood  sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice, 
nd  a  good  student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  won- 
erful. 

SUn.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh. 

Exxi.  Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

Shal.  What,  the  sword  and  the  word  ?  do  you 
tudy  them  both,  master  parson  7 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and 
lose,  this  raw,  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office, 
naster  parson. 

Eva.  Teij  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman, 
vho,  belike  having  received  wrong  by  some  person, 
s  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience 
Jiat  ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward, 
t  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learn- 
ing, so  wide  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he  ? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor 
Caius,  the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got^s  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates 
ind  GaleOf'-^ind  he  is  a  knave  besides;  a  cowardly 
knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

SUn.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons.— Keep  them 
asunder : — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Hosty  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question :  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Eng- 
lish. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit 
your  ear :  vercfore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  good  time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to 
other  men^s  humours ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship, 
uid  I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends.^I 
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will  knog  your  urinals  about  your  kuave*8  cogscomb 
for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  Diable! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  Host  de 
Jarretiere,  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ? 
have  I  not,  at  the  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed.  Til  be  judgment  by 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say !  Gallia  and  Guallia,  French 
and  Welch ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good :  excellent. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  !  hear  mine  Host  of  the  Gar- 
ter. Am  I  'politu;  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machia- 
vel  ?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the 
potions,  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  par- 
son ?  my  priest  ?  my  sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me 
the  proverbs  and  the  noverbs. — Give  me  thy  hand, 
terrestrial ;  so :— Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial ;  so.— 
Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both ;  I  have 
directed  you  to  wrong  places;  your  hearts  are 
mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack 
be  the  issue. — Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. — 
Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host. — Follow,  gentle- 
men, follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

[Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make-a 
de  sot  of  us  ?  ha,  ha ! 

.  Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
stog — I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends,  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on 
this  same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the 
Host  of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  He  promise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive 
me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — Pray  you, 
follow.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant : 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are 
a  leader.  Whether  had  your  rather,  lead  mine 
eyes,  or  eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O !  you  are  a  flattering  boy :  now, 
I  see  you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enttr  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page.  Whither  go 
you? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  she 
at  home  1 

Ford,  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company.  I  think,  it  your  husbands 
Were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  hus- 
bands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  of. — ^What  do  you 
call  your  knight*s  name,  sirrah  ? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. — 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and 
he !     Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 
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(A  Sin*t  iaWIad«r.> 


t^d.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leaTe,  srr:  I  am  sick,  till  I 
■ee  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs,  Page  and  Robih. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  T  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking  1  Sure,  ihey  sleep;  he  hath 
no  use  of  ihem.  Why,  this  boy  will  cnrry  a  letter 
tweoty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point- 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces-oul  his  wife's  io- 
clination ;  be  gives  her  folly  motion,  and  advantage: 
and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  FalstafT's  boy 
with  her.  A  roan  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the 
wind  : — and  Falstdff's  boy  with  her ! — Good  plots ! 
they  are  laid;  and  our  revoked  wives  share  damna- 


.n  loget: 
y  wife,  j 


the  go-seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge  Page  himself 
for  a  secure  and  wilful  Action ;  and  to  these  vio- 
lent proceedings  all  my  nei^hboura  shall  cry  aim. 
[Clock  slnka.'\  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and 
my  assurance  bids  me  search;  there  I  shall  lind 
FalstafT.  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than 
mocked;  foril  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  Rrm, 
that  Falstaffis  there:  I  will  go. 

Enter  Paoe,  Shallow,  Slender,  Hotl,  Sir  Hdoh 
EvAns,  Caius,  and  RuesT. 

Page,  Skat.  Sft.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot.  I  have  good  cheer 
Rt  home,  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Sien.  And  so  must  I,  sir:  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  Dot  break 
with  her  for  more  money  iban  I'll  speak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
'Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
■hall  have  our  answer. 

iS(en.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  mil,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender;  Istandwholly 
for  you : — but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  tor  you 
altogether. 

Caiu).  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  bve-a  me  : 
my  Dursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 


Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  F 
he  caper?,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  yoi 
writes  vetses.  he  speaks  holyday,  he  smell 
and  May;  he  will  carry'!,  he  will  cany't:  'ti 
buttons;  he  will  carrj't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  proouse  yon 
gentleman  is  of  no  having :  be  kept  co 
with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins;  he  is  of  tc 
a  region;  he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  st 
knil  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  linger 
substance :  if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  e 
the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  coiwent,  a 
consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of ; 
home  with  me  Co  dinner :  besides  your  che 
shall  have  sport;  I  will  show  you  a  moD 
Master  doctor,  you  shall  go : — so  shall  you, 
Pagej-and  you,  sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  weU.— We  shall  hi 
freer  wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  artd  Su 

Cains.  Go  home,  John  Rngby ;  I  come  ai 
[Eiill 

Hott.  Farewell,  nw  hearts.    I  will  to  mj 
ktught  Falscatf,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 
[Eri 


All.  Have  with  you,  i 


e  this  monster. 

[1 

ScERE  III.— j1  Room  in  Forb's  Hous 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Paob. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John!  what,  Robert! 

Mri.  Page.  Quickly,   quickly.      Is   the 

basket— 

Mrt.  Ford.  I  warrant.— What,  Robin,  I 
En(er  SeroanU  wUh  a  large  haiket. 
Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 
JUri.  Fonl.  Here,  set  it  down. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Gin  your  meo  the  charge  :  we  must 
be  brief. 

Afri.  Ford.  Marry,  at  I  told  you  before,  John, 
^UHJ  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  id  the  brew- 
kiouse ;  waA  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  Torth, 
and  (without  any  pause,  or  sta^serin);)  take  this 
basket  on  your  shouidera  :  that  done,  trudge  with 
at  in  all  baste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitslers  in 
iDatcbel  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy 
^teh.  close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Mri.  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mri.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  Oferand  over;  tbey 
\a.ek  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you 
4re  called.  \Exeunt  Servant*. 

Mrt.  Page.  Hera  comes  little  Robin. 

EnUr  KoBi.f. 
Mrt.  Ford.  How  now,  my  e3rM-musket!   what 
news  with  youT 

ilofr.  My  matter,  air  Johu,  is  come  in  a  your 


1  Fold,  ai>d  reqtteU*  your  cam- 


hack -door,  n 
pany. 

Mrt.  Pagr.  You  little  Jack-a-lcnt,  have  you  been 
true  to  US  T 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  awom  i  my  master  knows  not 
of  youT  be'me  here ;  and  halh  threatened  to  put  me 
into  everlastinfc  liberty  if  I  tell  you  of  it,  for  he 
wears  he'll  turn  me  away. 

JIfr*.  Page-  Thou'rt  a  nood  boy ;  this  secresy 
of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make 
thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose. — I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mr:  Ford.  Do  so. — Go  tell  ihy  master,  I  am 
aione.     Histreia  Page,  remember  you  Tour  cue. 

["Exit  Robin. 

Mrt.  Page.  I  warrant  tbee :  if  I  do  not  act  it, 

[Exit  Mra.  Pabe. 
Mrt.  Ford.  Go  to,  then :  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpiou;— we'll 
teach  hiaa  to  kitow  turtle*  (iomjay*. 


Enter  FAUTArr 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heave nty  jewel? 

Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  loog  enough : 

this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition.     O  this  blessed 

Mrt.  Ford.  O,  sweet  air  John ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  piale, 
mistres*  Ford,  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I 
would  thy  husband  were  dead,  I'll  speak  it  before 
the  best  lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrt.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I  should 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  conrt  of  France  show  me  such  an- 
other.    I  see  how  thine  ^e  would  emulate  the 


daraond     thsu  hast  the  r  ght  arched  beauty  of  the 

brow,  that  becomes  the  ship  tire,  the  tire-valiant, 
r  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance- 
Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John  :  my  brows 

become  nothing  else  ;  not  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  tyiant  to  say  so :  thou  wouldst 

make  an  absolute  courtier;  and  the  firm  (ixt 


o  thy  gait, 
!  I* hat  thou 
e  thy  friend : 


thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent 
in  a  semi-circted  farthingale.  I  i 
wert,  if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  nat 
come,  thou  caiut  not  bide  it. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  ni 


Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  per- 
suade thee,  there's  something  extraordinaiy  in  thee. 


ACT  III. 
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SCEIf  E  in. 


Come;  I  canoot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and 
that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  haw-thorn  buds, 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell 
like  Bucklersbury  in  simple-time :  I  cannot ;  but  I 
love  thee,  none  but  thee,  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear,  you 
fove  mistress  Page. 

FaL  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  lore  to  walk 
oy  the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as 
the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  hearen  knows,  how  £  love 
you ;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  PU  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do,  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [  Within.']  Mistress  Ford  !  mistress  Ford ! 
here's  mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak 
with  you  presently. 

Fed.  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she's  a  very  tat- 
tling woman. —  [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford!  what  have  you 
done  ?  You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you 
are  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress 
Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford  !  having 
an  honest  man  to  your  hnsband  to  give  him  such 
cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

ilfr*.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? — Out  up- 
on you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  wo- 
man, with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for 
a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the 
house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of 
his  absence.     You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your 
husband's  coming,  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels, 
to  search  for  such  a  one  :  I  come  before  to  tell  you. 
If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it ; 
but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out.  Be  not  amazed ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you : 
defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good 
life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ?— There  is  a  gen- 
tleman, my  dear  friend  ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a 
thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame !  never  stand  "  you  had 
rather,"  and  "you  had  rather:"  your  husband's 
here  at  hand ;  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance : 
in  the  house  you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have 
you  deceived  me ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket :  if  he 
be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here ; 
and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going 
to  bucking:  or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by 
your  two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What 
shall  I  do  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me   see't!      O,  let  me 
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see't !     I'U  in,  I'll  in. — ^Follow  your  friend's  coun- 
sel.— I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  sir  John  Falstaff?  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee :  help  me  away ;  let  me  creep 
in  here ;  I'll  never — 

\^He  gets  into  (he  basket :  they  cocer  hm 
with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy.  Call 
your  men,  mistress  Ford. — You  dissembling  knight! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John!  Robert!  John!  [£»/ 
Robin.  Re-enter  Servants.']  Go,  take  up  these 
clothes  here,  quickly ;  where's  the  cow:l-staff? 
look,  how  you  drumble ;  carry  them  to  the  laun- 
dress in  Datchet  mead ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  £va9s. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  with- 
out cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me 
be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it. — How  now!  whither 
bear  you  this  ? 

Sere.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it  ?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck- 
washing. 

Ford.  Buck !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of 
the  buck!  Buck,  buck,  buck?  Ay,  buck;  I  war- 
rant you,  buck,  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall 
appear.  [Exeunt  Servants  with  the  basket.]  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  dreamed  to-night :  I'll  teU  you  my 
dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my 
chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out:  I'll  wanaot, 
we'll  unkennel  the  fox.— Let  me  stop  this  way 
first :  so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  yon 
wrong  yourself  too  much.  | 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — ^Up,  gentlemen ;  yon     | 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  [Exit- 
Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and  jeal- 
ousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France ;  H 
is  not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen :  see  the  issue 
of  his  search.     [Exeunt  Page,  Evans,  and  Caics. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when 
your  husband  asked  what  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need 
of  washing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  wiO 
do  him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  wouM 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  my  husband  hath  some  spe- 
cial suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here,  for  I  never 
saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now, 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that;  and'we 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstafif;  his  disso- 
lute disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  be- 
tray him  to  another  punishment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it :  let  him  be  sent  for  to- 
morrow eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

i2c-^f6rFoRD,  Page,  Caius,  an<i  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him:  may  be,  the  knave 
bragged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 
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Page.  Hmd  jaa  thit  t 


e  well,  maUer  Ford,  do 


.  Fagt.    Yon   do  jonnelf  mjght^  wrong. 

Ford. 
'.  A.y,  vf ;  I  mnn  bear  it. 

If  there  be  my  poiW  in  ihc  hoiue,  ind  in 
imben,  and  in  the  tafhr*,  and  in  the  preanpg, 

fon;iTe  my  aim  al  the  day  of  judf^mrnti 
M.  By  gar,  nor  I  too :  drre  U  no  bodies. 
e.  Pie,  lie,  master  Kord  !  are  jrounotasham- 
A^'hat  spirit,  what  d«vil  rusecsu  thU  imngi- 
F     I  would  Dot  have  your  diHtemper  in  thia 
r  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 
I.  'Tla  my  fault,  ma-iler  Pa;;e  :  I  stllTer  for  it. 
.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  consrience :   your 

as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among 
>uiaad,  and  fire  hundred  too. 


Ford.  Weill  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park;  I  pray  you,  pardon  me; 
I  will  hereafter  malie  known  to  you,  why  I  have 
done  this. — Come,  wife  ;^-eotne.  mistreM  Page  :  I 
pray  you  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page-  Let's  go  in,  genilemen ;  but,  Iruet  me, 
we'll  mock  him.  1  dn  inrite  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing lo  my  house  to  breakfast;  after,  we'll  a  birding 
together:  I  have  a  hne  hawk  for  the  btiih.  Shall 
it  be  so  7 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Era.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
company. 

C^ius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  ihaU  make-a  de 
turd. 

Ford.  Pray  yon  go,  master  Page. 

Eta.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow 
on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host. 

Cniti*.  Dat  is  pood ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave !  to  have  his  gifa«>,  and  hit 
mockeries.  [EzeutO. 


JcBKB  IV.— Jl  Ilo<m  in  Paob's  Haiut. 

Enter  Fbhton  and  Anne  Faoc. 
It.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love 
iforo,  no  more  torn  ma  to  him,  swp-"  ■*■ 
w.  Alas !  how  then  T 
K,  Why.  thou  must 

itb  object,  1  am  too  great  of  birth, 
hat  mj  itate  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 
:  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 


Nan. 
be  thyself. 


Besides  iheM,  other  ban  be  lays  befoi«  mti— 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  tme, 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time 

Albeit,  1  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne: 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  mora  valne 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bag* ; 
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tCE5E  T. 


And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  DOW  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — Hark  you  hither. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly,  my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  rU  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't.  'Slid,  'tis 
but  venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shaU  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not 
for  thU, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.  I   come   to   him. — This   is  my   father's 
choice. 
O !  what  a  world  of  vile,  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy !  thou 
hadst  a  father. 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne :  my  uncle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole 
two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Siud.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail, 
under  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure. 

Anm.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  coz :  I'll  leave 
you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will?  od's  heartlings!  that's  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed.  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
heaven ;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle, 
have  made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not, 
happy  man  be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  you  how 
things  go,  better  than  I  can :  you  may  ask  your 
father;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender ! — Love  him,  daugh- 
ter Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 
Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 
Mrs.  Pafre.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to 

my  child. 
Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 
Fenl.  Sir,  will  you  hear  mei 
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Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton.— 

Come,  master  Shallow ; — come,  son  Slender;  in.— 

Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slknder. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  jour 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yoncT 
fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better 
husband. 

Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas!  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself.    Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
'Till  then,  farewell,  sir  :  she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  An5E. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress. — Farewell,  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now. — Nay,  said  I,  will 
you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician? 
look  on  master  Fenton. — This  is  my  doing. 

Fenl.  1  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to- 
night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.     There's  for  thy 
pains.  [Exit. 

Quick.  Now,  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through 
fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  1 
would  my  master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would 
master  Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  mas- 
ter Fenton  had  her.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them 
all  three,  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  I'll  be  as 
good  as  my  word  ;  but  speciously  for  master  Fen- 
ton. Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  sir  John 
Fabtaif  from  my  two  mistresses :  what  a  beast  am 
I  to  slack  it.  [Exit. 

Scene  V.— ^  Roam  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  tay ! 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast 
in't.  [Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a 
basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  oflTal,  and  to  be 
thrown  in  the  Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such 
another  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and 
buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's 
gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with 
as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a 
blind  bitch's  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter ;  and  you 
may  know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alac- 
rity in  sinking :  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  bell, 
I  should  down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the 
shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow;  a  death  that  I  ab- 
hor, for  the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  a  thine 
should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled  !  I 
should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  idth  the  wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with 
you. 
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Fat.  ConM,  let  me  pour  in  ume  lacli  to  the 
Thimes  water;  for  m^  belly's  u  cold,  u  if  1  had 
firitlowed  sDoir-balU  for  pUls  to  cool  the  reiiu. 
C)U  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mn.  Quicklt. 

(^ttitJc.  By  your  leave. — I  cij  you  mercy  :  giTe 
Jour  woiship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalice*.  Go  brew  me 
I  pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eg^  sirT 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-aperm  in  my 
Imwige. — [ELtit  Bahdolph.] — How  now! 

Qutot.  Marry,  air,  I  come  to  your  worahip  from 
minress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford !  I  hare  had  ford  enough ; 
I»a»  thrown  into  the  ford:  I  have  my  belly  full 

Quidt.  Alas  the  day  I  good  heart,  thai  was  not 
ber  fault :  she  does  so  take  od  with  her  men ;  they 
mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  wo- 

Qucyt.  Well.shelamenta,  sir,  for  it.thal  it  would 
ftam  yotir  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this 
numing  a  binding :  she  desires  you  once  more  to 
wne  to  her  between  eight  aijd  nine.  I  must  carry 
ber  word  quickly :  she  will  make  you  amends,  I 
nrraot  vou. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  Tisit  her:  tell  her  so;  and  bid 
W  chink,  what  a  man  is:  let  her  consider  his 
thilty,  and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fid.   Do  so.    Betweea  nine  and  ten,  say'atthott? 

Qtiick.  Eight  and  nine.  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  Dot  miss  her. 

Qwot.  Peace  be  with  you,  air.  [Exit. 


Fal.  I  marrel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook :  he 
sent  me  word  ,1a  it^y  within.  1  like  his  money 
well.    O!  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Fokp. 

Ford,  Bless  yon,  su-. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook;  you  come  to  know 
what  halh  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you.  1  was 
at  her  house  the  hour  she  appoioled  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir  T 

Fal.  Very  ill-faTooredly,  muter  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir?  X>id  she  change  her  deter- 
mmatioD  T 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook  ;  but  the  peaking  comulo 
her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
larum  of  jealousy,  romes  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ; 
and  at  his  heeU  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  for- 
sooth, to  search  hia  house  for  his  wife's  loTe. 

Ford.  What  ]  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  yon,  and  could  not 
find  you  T 

Fed.  Yon  shall  bear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page;  gives  intelligence 
of  Ford's  approach;  and  by  her  invenlion,  and 
Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me  into  a 
buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket! 

FaL  Yes,  a  buck-basket :  rammed  me  in  with 
fonl  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and 
greasy  napkins;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was  the 
rankest  compotind  of  villainoua  smell,  that  ever  of- 
fended nostril. 


(Old  BHH(«  11  WliidH)r.) 


Ford.  And  how  long  lay  yon  there? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear  master  Brook,  what  I 
bare  sulTered,  to  brinf>  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
food.  Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by 
dieir  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul 
clothes  to  Datchet-lane  :  they  took  me  on  their 
shoulders;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in 
the  door,  who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they 
bad  in  their  basket.  I  quaked  for  fear,  lent  the  lu- 
natic knave  would  have  searched  it ;  but  fate,  or- 
daining he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand. 
Well:  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I 
tor  fnal  clothes.     But  mark   the   sequel,  master 


Brook:  1  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths: 
first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  with  a 
jealous  rotten  bell-wether :  next,  to  be  compassed, 
like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck, 
bill  to  point,  heel  to  head ;  and  then,  to  be  slopped 
in,  tike  3  strong  distillation,  with  stinkine  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  grease ;  think  of  that. — a 
man  of  my  kidney, — think  of  that ;  that  am  as  sub- 
ject to  heat,  as  bulter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolu- 
tion and  thaw :  it  was  a  miracle,  to  'scape  suffoca- 
tion. And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was 
more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch 
dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  boraesboe; 
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think  or  that, — huung  hot,— thioL  of  that,  inaaler 

Ford.  Id  good  sadness,  air,  t  am  sorry  that  for 
m;  saLe  you  have  eulfered  all  this.  My  suit,  then, 
ia  desperate ;  jrou'll  uodertalie  her  no  more  ? 

Fal,  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  Mint, 
aa  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her 
thtl8.  Hei  husband  is  this  morninj;  gone  a  bird- 
iug :  I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of 
meeting;  'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master 
Brook. 

Fal.  Is 
pointment.    Cometome  at  yourc 
and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed,  and  the  conclu- 
sioD  shall  be  crowned  with  your  eojoyiog   her: 


adieu.     You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook;  rnuU 
Brook,  you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [Em 

Ford.  Hum:  ha!  is  this  a  vision t  b  thit 
dream?  do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake!  awiLi 
master  Ford !  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  cov 
master  Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married :  this  'tii  t 
have  linen,  and  buck-basketo. — Well,  I  wiU  pn 
claim  myself  what  I  am :  I  will  now  take  tb 
lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house  :  he  cannot  'scape  me 
'tis  impossible  he  ahould:  he  cannot  creep  lata 
hairpenuy  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box;  but,  k> 
the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  vi 
search  impossible  places.  Though  what  I  am 
cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  no 
make  me  tame  :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  nud 
let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll  be  hom  toad.  [Ezil 


Scene  l.—Tht  Strett. 
MtB.  Face,  Mra.  Quicklt,  and  William. 

■  Page.  Is  he  al  masler  Ford's  already, 
il  thon  ? 

rk.  Sure,  fa«  U  bjr  this,  or  will  be  prenently ; 
ulj,  he  u  very  coiuageoui  mad  about  his 
ng  into  the  waler.  Miatreis  Ford  deiiires 
come  inddcDlj. 

■  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  I'll  but 
nyyouDg  maD  here  to  school.  Look  where 
tut  comes;  'tis  a  playiog-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hdsb  Etaks. 
low,  air  Hugh .'  oa  school  to-day  ? 
.  No;  master  Slender  ii  let  the  boy*  leave 

at.  BlesMDg  of  his  bean.' 
.  Page.  S"' 
itothing  in 


-Page.  Come  on,  sirrah ;  hold  upyourheiul; 

r  your  roaster,  be  not  aftiiid. 

.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? 

(.  Two. 

ck.  Truly,   1  ihouRht  there  had   been  one 

T  more,  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

'..  Peaceyonrtattlings!— What  is /air,  Wil- 


there  are  fairer  things  than 
'apis,  William? 


.  You 

eace. — What 

{.  A  stone. 

:.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  T 

I.  A  pebble. 

:.  No,  it  is  UtpU:  I  pny  your  remember  In 

^  That  is  good.  William.    What  is  he,  Wil- 
bat  does  lend  ankles  T 

I.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and 
s  declined,  Stngulariter,  nominativo,  hie,  kxc, 

'..  JVomtnutttw.   kig,   hag,   hog; — pray  yon, 
geniliai,  hujut.     Well,  what  is  your  avcu- 


WiU.  Aeaaalivo,  hine. 

Era.  1  pray  you,  hire  your  remembrance,  child: 
accutalivo,  lang,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrani 


Eva    Remembpr  Wdham     foeali»e  is  eartt 

Quick    And  that  s  a  good  root 

Eva     Oman   forbenr 

Mt$   Page    Peace' 

Eva    What  is  your  genitire  case  plural    Wil- 

ffiU.  Genitive  case  ? 


ACT  IT. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


tCEHX  U. 


Eva,  Ay. 

WUl.  GenitiTe, — horum,  karum,  hcrwn. 

Qidck.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  caae !  &e  on  her ! 
Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Ekja.  For  shame,  *oman ! 

Quick.  You  do  ill,  to  teach  the  child  such 
words. — He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack, 
which  they'll  do  fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and 
to  call  horum, — fie  upon  you ! 

Eva,  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no  un- 
derstandings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures 
as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs,  Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions 
of  your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  foi^ot. 

Eva,  It  is  qui,  qua,  quoa;  if  you  forget  your 
quisj  your  quas,  and  your  quods,  you  must  be 
preeches.    Go  your  ways,  and  play ;  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh. — {ExU  Sir 
HueH.J — Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too 


long. 


[Exevnt. 


ScENB  11.—^  Room  in  Ford*8  House. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 


Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 
my  sufferance.  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not 
only,  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but 
in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony 
of  it.     But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  [WiOiin.]  What  hoa?  gossip  Ford! 
what  hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[ExU  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart!  who's  at 
home  besides  yourself? 

Mrs,  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs,  Ford,  No,  certainly.  [Aside,"]  Speak  louder. 

Mrs,  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  no- 
body here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in 
his  old  lunes  again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
husband ;  so  rails  against  aU  married  mankind ;  so 
curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  so- 
ever ;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  cry- 
ing, "Peer-out,  Peer-out!"  that  any  madness  I 
ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and 
patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now.  I  am 
glad  the  fat  kni^^ht  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears,  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 
in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here, 
and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his 
suspicion.  But  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ; 
now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end :  he  will  be 
here  anon. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone !  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are 
you! — Away  with  him,  away  with  him:  better 
shame,  than  murder. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how 
should  I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the 
basket  again? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket.  Maj 
I  not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  broth- 
ers watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shafl 
issue  out;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  be 
came.    But  what  make  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  1  do  ?— I'll  creep  up  mto  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge 
their  birding-pieces.     Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  He  will  seek  there  on  my  woid. 
Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  bat 
he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  rach 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note  :  there  is  no 
hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fed.  I'll  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  sem- 
blance, you  die,  sir  John.  Unless  you  go  out  dii- 
guised,<— 

Mrs,  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day !  I  know  not.  There 
is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  fof  him;  other- 
wise, he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  ker- 
chief, and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something ;  any  ex- 
tremity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word  it  will  serve  him;  she*! 
as  big  as  he  is ;  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and 
her  muffler  too.— Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistreai 
Page  and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick :  we'll  come  drtm  you 
straight;  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[Exit  Fai^staff. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  would,  my  husbaixl  would  meet 
him  in  this  shape ;  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman 
of  Brentford;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch ;  forbade  her 
my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs,  Page,  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel,  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  aherwards! 

Mrs,  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he;  and 
talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  bad 
intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  tiy  that ;  for  I'll  appomt  my 
men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  tfaie 
door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently : 
let's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen 
for  him  straight.  [EiiL 

Mrs,  Page,  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we 
cannot  misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  jret  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'Tis  old  but  true, ''  StiU  swine  eat  all  £e  draff." 

[Exit. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


Ke-Mter  Hn.  Fomv,  wA  hoe  ServanU. 
Mn.  Ford.  Go,  lira,  take  the  buket  again  on 

EOT  ibonlden:  jonr  muter  ii  hard  at  door;  if 
bid   you   let   it  down,  obey   hint.      Quickly  ; 
dtq«tch.  [Ezil. 

1  Sere.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 
3  &T1I.  Pray  heaven,  tt  be  not  fuQ  of  knight 
igaio. 
1  Sen.  I  hope  not;  I  had  ai  lief  bear  to  much 


Fwd.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  matter  Page, 
lUTe  you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  1 — 
S«  down  the  basket,  TiUain. — Somebody  call  my 
•ife. — Youth  in  a  baiket '. — O  you  panderly  rascals '. 
tkere's  a  knot,  a  gins,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  agaitut 
me :  now  shall  the  devil  be  shamed.— What,  wife, 
I  ny!  Come,  come  forth:  behold  what  honest 
clsdlea  you  send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Wby,  this  passes!  Master  Ford,  you 
M  not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  yon  must  be  pin- 
iosed. 

Eva.  Wby,  thi«  is  Innatica:  thia  is  mad  ••  a 
■uddog. 

Skal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well;  in- 


Enter  Mrs.  Fokd. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  httber,  mistress 
Ford;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  mod- 
est wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jeatoua 
fool  to  her  husband ! — J  suspect  without  cause, 
mistress,  do  I? 

Mn.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witneM,  you  do,  if 
you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford,  Well  said,  brazen-face;  hold  it  out. — 
Come  forth,  sirrah. 

[PvUt  Uu  fJolAet  Ota  of  At  baAeL 

Page.  This  passes  J 

Mr$.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  T  let  th« 
clothea  alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  Rnd  you  anon. 

Eoa.  'Tis  unreasonable-  Will  you  take  up  yoqr 
wife's  clothes?     Come  away. 

Ford.  Empiv  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mr$.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was 
one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this 
basket:  why  may  not  he  be  there  again T  In  my 
house  1  am  sure  he  is:  my  intelligence  it  true; 
my  jealousy  is  reasonable. — Pluck  me  out  all  the 

Mt».  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die 
a  flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 


ACT  IV. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


tCKNK  III.  IT. 


ShaL  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master 
Ford ;  this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  fol- 
low the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart;  this  is 
jealousies. 

Ford*  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time : 
if  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my 
extremity,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let 
them  say  of  me,  **  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife^s  leman.**  Satisfy 
me  once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa !  mistress  Page !  come 
you,  and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will 
come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !     What  old  woman's  that  ? 

Mr$.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid*s  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she?  We  are  simple  men;  we  do 
not  know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profes- 
sion of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by 
spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is; 
beyond  our  element:  we  know  nothing. — Come 
down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you;  come  down  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband. — Good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Fautaff  in  women*s  clothes^  Led  by  Mrs. 

Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat ;  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  prat  her  .—Out  of  my  door,  you  witch ! 
[beals  Aim]  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon!  out!  out!  I'll  conjure  you,  1*11  fortune- 
tell  you.  [ExU  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  I  think, 
you  have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it. — 'Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a 
witch  indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great 
peard ;  I  vay  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech 
you  follow  :  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I 
cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I 
open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further. 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  piti- 
fully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 
hung  o'er  the  altar :  it  hath  done  meritorious  ser- 
vice. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  thmk  you?  May  we,  with 
the  warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a 
good  conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  further  re- 
vens:e  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee 
simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  bnt  to 
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scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  imvirtuouf 
fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  two  will 
still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  pub- 
licly  shamed,  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no 
period  to  the  jest.  Should  he  not  be  pubiklj 
shamed  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it,  then 
shape  it :  1  would  not  have  things  cool.     [Exewd. 

Scene  III. — A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses ;  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-monrow 
at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  se- 
cretly ?  1  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  Let  me 
speak  with  the  gentlemen  ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I'll  make 
them  pay;  I'll  sauce  them;  they  have  had  mj 
houses  a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned  away 
my  other  guests:  they  must  come  off;  I'll  sauce 
them.     Come.  [Extwd. 

Scene  IV.— ^  Boom  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  omd 

Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eca.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'omsui 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife.      Henceforth  do  what 
thou  wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  wdl,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission, 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they 
spoke  of. 

Page.  How  ?  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnight  ?  fie,  fie !  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the 
rivers,  and  has  been  grievously  peaten  as  an  old 
'oman  :  methinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  him, 
that  he  should  not  come;  methinks,  his  flesh  is 
punished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when 
he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.   There   is   an   old  tale  goes,  that 
Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  nnddnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  bk>od,  and  shakes  a 
chain 
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SCKIfE  V< 


Mt  hkleoua  and  dreadful  manner. 

ye  heard  of  such  a  ■pint;  and  well  you  know, 

iperstitions  idle-headed  eld 

ed«  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 

lie  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

«.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 

>  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Ueme*8  oak. 

lat  of  this? 

Ford,  Marry,  this  is  our  derice ; 

>*al8talf  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
s'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 
«.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he*U  come, 

this  shape:  when  you  have  brought  him 
thither, 

shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 
.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus. 

age  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
iree  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we*ll  dress 
rchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
pounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
ttles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden, 
staff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
era  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
lome  diffused  song  :  upon  their  sight, 
^o  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
liry-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
ik  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
r  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread, 
pe  profane. 

.  Fofrd.  And  till  he  tell  the  tmth, 

e  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound, 
im  him  with  their  tapers. 
.  Page.  The  trath  being  known, 

all  present  ourselves,  dis-hom  the  spirit, 
lock  him  home  to  Windsor. 
i.  The  children  must 

ictised  well  to  this,  or  theyMl  ne*er  do*t. 
.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ; 
nrill  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the 

with  my  taber. 

i*  That  will  be  excellent.    I'll  go  buy  them 


I. 


.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all 
the  (airies, 

attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 
«.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy;— [jI^u^.]— and 
in  that  time 

aaster  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away, 
arry  her  at  Eton.— [  To  them.'] — Go,  send  to 
Falstaff  straight. 

I.  Nay,  1*11  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook ; 
ell  me  all  his  purpose.     Sure,  he'll  come. 
.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that.      Go,  get  us 
properties, 

icking  for  our  fairies. 

.  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  pleasures, 
y  honest  knaveries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Etans. 
.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
^ickly  to  sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  FoKD. 
he  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will, 
»ne  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page, 
•lender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
;  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
ictor  is  well-money*d,  and  his  friends 
at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
b  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
her.  [Exit. 


ScBXf  E  v.— ^  Boom  in  the  Oarter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what, 
thick-skin  ?  speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John 
Falstaff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  cas- 
tle, his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed  \y  'tis  painted 
about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and 
new.  Go,  knock  and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  An- 
thropophagioian  unto  thee :  knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone 
up  into  his  chamber :  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down;  I  come  to  speak  with  her, 
indeed. 

Host.  Ha!  a  fat  woman?  the  knight  may  be 
robbed :  I'll  call.— Bully  knight !  bully  sir  John  ! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military ;  art  thou  there !  it 
is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  [Above,]  How  now,  mine  host! 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the 
coming  down  of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend, 
bully,  let  her  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honour- 
able :  fie !  privacy  ?  fie  ! 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman 
even  now  with  me,  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman 
of  Brentford? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  what 
would  you  with  her  ? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent 
to  her,  seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know, 
sir,  whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguil*d  him  of  a 
chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man, 
that  beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened 
him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the 
woman  herself:  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken 
with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir  ? 

Host.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
mistress  Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  mas- 
ter's fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no.  Oo ;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

Fal.  Ay,  sir,  tike,  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship.  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.  [Exit  Simplk. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir 
John.     Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one,  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before 
in  my  life ;  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but 
was  paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage ;  mere  cozenage ! 
Host.  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them, 
varietto. 
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behind  oae  of  them  in  a  alongh  of  n 

Kun,  and  awa;,  like  three  Oer 
}cIor  Fananue*. 

Hotl.  They  are  gone  but  to  meel 
lain.  Do  Dot  tay,  they  be  fled  : 
honeit  men. 


Enter  Sir  Hugh 
Eoa.  When  w  mine  hast  1 


HiMl.  What 

Eva,  Hare  a  care  of  your  entertainmeDta :  there 
U  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town  lelU  me,  there  is 
three  couua  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the 
hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  o(  Colebrook, 
of  horses  and  money.  J  tell  you  for  good-wUl, 
look  you :  you  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and 
vlouting-stogs,  aod  'tis  not  convenient  you  should 
be  coMiied.     Fare  yon  well,  {Eat. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

CaiuM.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarretiire? 

Hbtt.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and 
doubtfiil  dilemma. 

Caiut.  I  cantKit  tell  vat  is  dat;  but  it  it  cell-a  me, 
dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jar- 
many  i  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de  court 
ia  know  to  come.     I  tell  you  for  good  rill :  adieu. 
[ExU. 

HotL  Hue  and  cry,  villain  !  go.— Assist  me, 
knight;  I  am  uodoDe.— Fly,  run,  hue  and  cty, 
TilltuD !     I  am  undone ! 

[Exemd  Hott  and  Barvolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened, 
for  I  have  been   cozened,  and  beaten  too.     If  it 


should  cone  to  the  ear  of  the  court  how 
been  transformed,  and  how  mj  Cransformatio 
been  washed  and  cudgelled,  they  would  n 
out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishe 
boots  with  me :  I  warrant  they  would  wt 
with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-falle 
dried  pea''-  I  never  prospered  since  i  fo 
self  at  primero.  Well,  if  my  wind  we 
mgh  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  tep< 

Enter  Mistress  QdicKLi. 
Now,  whence  come  you  T 

Qiiidt.  Fioni  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  d 
other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both' bestowed, 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  ' 
laiooua  inconstancy  of  man's  dispoahion  is 

Qutcit.  And  have  not  they  snfiered ! 
warrant ;  specionsly  one  of  them ;  mistiMi 
good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  yon 
see  a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and 
I  HU  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  ll 
bow;  and  I  WBt  like  to  be  apprehended 
witch  of  Brentford :  bnl  that  my  admirable ' 
ity  of  wit,  mj  counterfeiting  the  action  of 
woman,  de)iver*d  me,  the  knave  constable  1 
me  i*  the  stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a 

Qut^Ar.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  yon  in  your 
ber ;  you  shall  hear  bow  things  go,  and,  i  w 
to  your  content.  Here  is  a  letter  vrill  say 
what.     Good  hearts!  what  ado  here  i*  K 

Sn  together.      Sure,  one  of  yon  dof«  no 
aven  well,  that  you  are  so  crossed. 
I       Fal'  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [i 
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icEHK  Vl—JiteAer  JZonn  m  At  Oarlcr  Hit. 

Enter  Fbntoh  and  Hosl. 
'■iptL  Muter  FeDioD,  talk  not  lo  me :  mj  miDd 
lesvy :  I  will  give  OTer  *U. 
FaU.  Yet  faeur  me  apeak.     AmIm  roe  in  my 

porpoee, 
d,  M  I  am  a  gMideman,  I'll  gire  thee 
Hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loM. 
Ubif.  I  will  hear  you,  mister  FbdIod  ;    and  I 
1,  at  ibe  leaat,  keep  your  counsel. 
Fent.  From  time  to  tune  I  have  acquainted  you 
ith  the  dear  lore  1  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
bo.  mutually,  hath  answered  my  affection 
»  far  fbitfa  ai  benelf  might  be  her  chooser) 
eu  to  my  wish.     1  hare  ■  letter  from  ber 
iBcb  conients  as  yon  will  wonder  at ; 
le  mirth  whereof  to  laided  with  my  matter, 
Ml  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested, 
i^nt  tbe  diow  of  both  i^wheiein  fat  FalstalT 
ith  a  great  acene ;  tbe  image  of  the  jest 

[Shmpaig  Ihe  UUer. 
Idtowyonbereallarge.    HaH(, good miue Host; 
i-o^ht  at  Henw's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Dst  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fnirj  queen ; 
ae  purpose  why,  U  here;  in  which  disguise, 
lule  other  jeats  at«  something  rank  ou  foot, 
rr  lather  hath  eonunaoded  her  to  slip 
wwf  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
■Diediately  to  marry :  ahe  hath  conaented. 
low,  sir. 


mother,  enn  atroDg  against  that  match. 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  be  shall  likewve  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  taslting  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 
Straight  many  her:  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She.  seemitigly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rvsis : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  while ; 

ID  that  habil,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  ber  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 
She  shall  go  with  him : — ber  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  ihey  must  all  be  masked  and  TJtarded) 
That  quaint  in  greeu  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  rantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  uu  that  token 
Tbe  maid  hath  given  content  to  go  with  him. 

He*t.  Which  means  she  to  deceive  T  father  or 
mother  T 

Fenl.  Both,  my  good  Host,  lo  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you'll  procure  the  vicsr 
To  stay  for  me  at  eburcb  'twiit  twelve  and  one. 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  t>nited  ceremony. 

Ho$l.  Well,  husband  your  device;    I'll  to  ihe 

Bring  you  the  maid,  yon  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 
Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.  [Ereitnt. 


-C^^u 


Scene  J.^A  Hocm  in  the  Oarter  Inn. 
Enter  FAt.tTAFr  and  Mrs.  Qdicklt. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee.  no  more  prattling; — go !— I'll 
M.  This  is  (he  third  time ;  I  hope,  good  hick 
M  in  odd  number*.  Away,  go.  They  say,  there 
divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance, 

death- — Away. 

Quiek.  I'll  provide  yon  n  chain,  and  111  do  what 
ran  lo  ^''t  you  a  pair  of  horns. 
Fal.  Away,  I  tay ;  time  wears;  hold  up  your 
•d.  and  mince.  [Exit  Mrs.  Quicklt. 


Enter  Fokd. 

How  now,   master   Brook .'      Master  Brook,   the 

alter  will  be  known  lo-nighl,  or  never.     Be  yon 

the  Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and 

yon  thai  I  tee  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  ber  yesterday,  sir,  as 
you  told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fai.  I  went  to  her.  matter  Brook,  as  you  see, 
ke  a  poor  old  man  ;  but  I  came  from  her,  matter 
Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave. 
Ford  her  husband,  hath  the  Anesl  mad  devil  of 
jealousy  in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed 
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freDKy.  I  will  tell  you. — He  beat  me  grievously, 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ;  for  in  ihe  shape  of 
maa.  maater  Brook,  I  fear  not  Uohah  with  a 
weaver's  beam,  because  I  know  also,  hfe  is  a  aliut- 
tle.  lam  in  haste:  eoaiongwilh  me;  I'll  tell  you 
all,  master  Brook.    Since  1  plucked  geese,  played 


truant,  and  whipped  lop,  1  knew  not  what  it  oasts 
be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me :  I'll  tell  pi 
Btranfie  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on  whom  tu- 
night  1  will  be  revenged,  and  1  will  deliver  his  wife 
into  your  band. — Follow.  Strange  thinp  in  hind, 
master  Brook  :  follow.  [Ett^ 


StENE  \l.—  mnj»^  Park. 
EhIct  Paue,  Shallow,  aad  Slkhde&. 

Page,  Come,  come :  we'll  conch  i'  the  castle- 
ditch,  till  we  see  the  lifihl  of  our  fairies. — Remem- 
ber, son  Slender,  ray  daughter. 

SUn.  Ay,  forsooth;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry.  "  mum ;"  she  cries, 
"budget,"  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shal.  That's  good  too:  but  what  needs  either 
your  "mum,"  or  her  "budget?"  the  white  will 
decipher  her  well  enough. — it  hath  struck  ten 
o'clock. 

Paet.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport!  No 
man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know 
him  by  his  boms.    Lot's  away ;  follow  me. 

[Exeunt. 

ScEJtE  in.— The  Slrtti  in  Windaor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Pace,  Mrs.  Ford,  tatd  Dr.  CAtua. 

Mti.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green :  when  yon  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  dispatch 
it  quickly.  Go  before  into  the  park :  we  two  miul 
go  together. 

CrtiiM.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.     Adieu. 

Mrt.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit.  Caius.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marry- 
ing my  daughter ;  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  little 
chiding,  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 


Mrt.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  ber  WMp 
of  fairies?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  as' 
by  Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights;  whicl . 
very  instant  of  FalstaiTs  and  our  meeting, 
will  at  once  display  to  the  ntgbt. 

Mr$.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose 

Mrs.  Page.  If  be  be  not  amased,  be  will  be 
mocked ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  wA  their 
lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Jlfri.  Ford.  The  hour  drawa  on :  to  the  oik,  to 
the  oak !  {ExamU 

ScBMK  lV.—  Wi»d»OT  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Huoh  Evani,  and  Fairies. 

Era.  Trib,  trib,  fairies :  come ;  and  remember 

your  parts.     Be  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into 

the  pit,  and  when  1  give  the  walcb-'ords,  do  as  I 

pid  you.     Come,  come;  trib,  trib.  [ExtviL 

ScEKE  V. — Another  Part  of  Ike  Park. 
Enter  FAhiTurr  dUgtdKd,  loilk  a  bvck'theadon. 
Fat.  The  Windsor  bell  haib  struck  twelve ;  tbe 
minute  draws  on.  Now,  tbe  hot-blooded  gods  m- 
sist  me ! — remen^r,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for 
thy  Eumpa;  love  set  aa  thy  horns. — O  powerful 
love !  that,  in  some  respect*,  makes  a  beast  a  nuuii 
in  some  other,  a  miui  a  beast.^Y«u  were  also,  Ju- 


ICTT. 
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piter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Leda :— O,  omnipo- 
tent loTe !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion 
of  a  goose ! — A  fault  done  firat  in  the  form  of  a 
beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then  another 
&olt  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl :  think  on't,  Jove ; 
a  foul  fault. — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what 
ihall  poor  men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Wind- 
lor  stag;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest: 
tend  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame 
me  to  piss  my  tallow  ?  Who  comes  here  ?  my 
doc? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Paok. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ? 
my  male  deer? 

Fal,  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the  sky 
min  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  **  Green 
Sleeves  ;**  hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes ; 
let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  1  will 
shelter  me  here.  [Embracing  her. 

Mrs,  Ford'  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
•Weetheart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch : 
I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
bellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child 
of  conscience ;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a 
^ime  spbit,  welcome.  [Noise  within, 

Mrs.  Page,  Alas!  what  noise? 

Mrs.  Ford,  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be  ? 

£:  p^t  \  ^"^y-  """y '     t  T%  r»»  off. 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 
^est  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he 
Woukl  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

^nUr  Sir  Hugh  Evafts,  like  a  Satyr;  Mrs. 
QoicKLT,  and  Pistol;  AififE  Page,  as  the 
Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  her  brother  and  oUiers, 
dressed  like  fairies^  with  xoaxen  tapers  on  their 
heads. 

Queen.  Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white. 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 
-You  orphau-heus  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 
Pist.  Elves,  list  your  names :  silence,  you  airy 
toys  ! 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak*d,  and  hearths  un- 

swept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.  They  are  fairies ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them, 
shall  die : 
ril  wink  and  couch.    No  man  their  works  must 
eye.  [Lies  down  upon  his  face, 

Eva,  Where's  Bede  ?— Go  you,  and  where  you 
find  a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
shins. 
Quun,  About,  about! 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room, 
That  it  maj  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
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In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  *tis  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scout 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  k>yal  blason,  ever  more  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter*s  compass,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Hofd  sail  qui  mid  y  pense,  write. 
In  emerald  tufU,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  peari,  and  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee : 
Fairies,  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away !  disperse !    But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva,  Prav  you,  lock  hand  in  hand :  yourselves 
in  order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay !  I  smell  a  roan  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy, 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Pist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-looked,  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Queen.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial !  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[They  bum  him  with  their  tapers, 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Queen.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire.* 
About  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Sona. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  / 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire, 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire, 

Fed  in  Iieart ;  whose  flames  aspire. 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  Mm,  fairies,  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy : 
Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
7\U  candles,  ahd  star-light,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff  : 
Doctor  Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away 
a  fairy  in  green ;  Slender  another  way,  and 
takes  off  a  fairy  in  white ;  and  Fen  ton  comes, 
and  steals  away  Anns  Page.  A  noise  of  hunt- 
ing is  made  wiUiin,  All  the  fairies  run  away. 
Falstaff  ptdls  off  his  buck^s  head,  and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 
They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think,  we  have  watch'd 
you  now. 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page,  I  pray  you  come ;  hold  up  the  jest 
no  higher. — 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford,  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ? — Master 
Brook,  Falstaflfs  a  knave,  a  cuckoldy  knave ;  here 
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are  his  horas,  master  Brook :  and,  master  Brook, 
he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck- 
basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money, 
which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brook :  his  horses 
are  arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill-luck ;  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my 
love  again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal>  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an 
ass. 

Fwd.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  1  was  three  or 
four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies; 
and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  sur- 
prise of  my  powers,  drove  the  crossness  of  the  fop- 
pery into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth 
of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 
See  now,  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when 
'tis  upon  ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got^  and  leave 
your  desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 
Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 
J5oa.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 
you. 

F(yrd.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  over- 
reaching as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat 
too  ?  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize  ?  *Tis  time  I 
were  choaked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva,  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter:  your 
peUy  is  all  putter. 

Pal,  Seese  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ? 
This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust,  and  late- 
walking,  through  the  realm. 

Mrs,  Page,  Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves 
without  scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could 
have  made  you  our  delight  ? 
Ford,  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 
Mrs,  Past,  A  pufTi^  man  ? 
Page,  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable 
entrails  ? 

Ford,  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 
Page,  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 
Ford,  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 
I^a.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drink- 
ings,   and  swearings,   and  starings,   pribbles    and 
prabbles? 

Fal,  Well,  I  am  your  theme:  you  have  the 
start  of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
swer the  Welch  flannel.  Ignorance  itself  is  a 
pliunmet  o*er  me :  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford,  Marry,  sir,  weil  bring  you  to  Windsor, 
to  one  master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of 
money,  to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander : 
over  and  above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to 
repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Page,  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat 
a  posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  de- 
sire thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at 
thee.  Tell  her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her 
daughter. 

Mrs,  Page,  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page 
be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Cains*  wife. 
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Enter  Slender. 

Slen,  Whoo,  ho !  ho !  father  Page !  | . 

Page,  Son,  how  now !  how  now,  son !  hafeyou 
despatched  ? 

Slen,  Despatched ! — I'll  make  the  best  in  Glon- 
cestershire  know  on't ;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page,  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen,  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy ;  if  it 
had  not  been  i*  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  and  *tis  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page,  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  vrrong. 

Slen,  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  married 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would 
not  have  had  him. 

Page,  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments  ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried,  "  mum," 
and  she  cried  **  budget,"  as  Anne  and  I  had  ap- 
pointed ;  and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-mas- 
ter's boy. 

Mrs,  Page,  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  kncr 
of  your  purpose;  turned  my  daughter  into  green; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the 
deanery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  ana 
cozened;  I  ha'  married  tin  gar^^  a  boy;  «^ 
paisan^  by  gar,  a  boy :  it  is  not  Axme  Page ;  by  gar, 
I  am  cozened. 

Mrs,  Page,  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green? 

Caius,  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  by  gar,  Pfl 
raise  all  Windsor.  [Exit  Caius. 

Ford,  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page,  My  heart  misgive  me.  Here  comes  mas- 
ter Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton ! 

Anne,  Pardon,  good  father !  good  my  mother, 
pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress;  how  chance  you  went 
not  with  master  Slender?  j 

Mrs,  Page,  Why  went  you  not  with  master 
doctor,  maid  ? 

Fent,  You  do  amaze  her:  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  crafl, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title. 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious,  cursed  hours, 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon 
her. 

Ford,  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy.— 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state: 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page,  Well,  what  remedy?      Fenton,  heaven 
give  thee  joy. 
What  caimot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embrac'd. 
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fU.  Wh«n  night-dogs  run,  all  aon»  of  deer  are 

Mri.  Pagt.  Wei],  I  will  iniiM  m  fiirtfaer. — Mbs- 
ler  FenloD, 
HenrD  prt  jon  ■dui]',  manj  tneny  day.— 
Good  btutwDd,  kt  nt  erery  one  go  home. 


Ford.  Let  it  be  no. — Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  jou  yet  shall  hold  your  word; 
Far  he,  to-night,  tbfiH  lie  with  mistrecs  Ford. 

[£rnntf. 


ORIGIN  AND  mSTORY  OF  THE  PLAY. 


[The  following  observations  were  intended  as  part 
of  the  Introductory  Remarks,  prefixed  to  this  play,  and 
were  accidentally  omitted  there.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  they  contain  some  views  differing  from  those 
of  the  English  editors,  whose  remarks  have  been  there 
selected.] 

A  traditionary  anecdote  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Merry  Wives  or  Windsor  to  the  command  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  places  the  date  of  its  composition  at  some 
time  after  that  of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  Rowe, 
in  the  life  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
first  published  in  1709,  thus  relates  the  story.  Queen 
Elizabeth  « was  so  well  pleased  with  that  admirable 
character  of  Falstaif,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV., 
that  she  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play 
more,  and  to  show  Falstafi*  in  love.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  occasion  of  his  writing  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." The  same  tradition  had  been  related  by  the 
well-known  critic,  Dennis,  seven  years  before,  with 
such  variations  (omitting  one  circumstance  and  adding 
another)  as,  without  contradicting  Rowe's  account, 
indicates  that  he  derived  his  information  from  some 
different  source.  In  the  preface  to  the  *^  Comical  Gal- 
lant," (1702,)  a  play  manufactured  out  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  in  the  fashion  of  Davenant's 
alteration  of  Macbeth,  and  Dryden's  of  the  Tem- 
pest, by  additions  of  new  characters,  and  rewriting 
the  dialogue ;  Dennis  says  of  his  original,  that  <*  it  had 
pleased  one  of  the  greatest  queens  that  ever  was  in 
the  world.  The  comedy  was  written  by  her  direction, 
and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  com- 
manded it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days,  and  was 
aflerwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleased  at 
the  representation." 

In  his  prologue,  he  again  asserts,  that  <<  Shake- 
speare's play  in  fourteen  days  was  writ."  This  anec- 
dote was  again  repeated  in  1710,  by  Gildon,  a  dramatic 
and  critical  author  of  no  original  merit,  but  oflen  re- 
ferred to  as  a  competent  authority  as  to  facts  of  literary 
and  theatrical  history.  It  was  also  received  as  nnqiies- 
tionable  by  the  earlier  editors,  as  Pope  and  Theobald, 
down  to  Johnson. 

Modern  criticism  has  however  been  more  sceptical, 
and  according  as  the  tradition  can  be  made  to  agree 
with  one  or  other  conjectural  theory  of  the  progress 
of  Falstafi* 's  character,  the  connection  of  his  adven- 
tures here  with  those  related  in  the  historical  plays, 
and  the  relative  date  of  the  composition,  and  of  this 
comedy,  the  story  has  been  either  rejected,  as  wholly 
apocryphal,  or  received  with  such  modifications  as 
might  suit  the  critic's  theory.  Mr.  Knight  admits 
only  the  royal  command  and  the  rapid  composition,  but 
holds  the  Falstafi*  of  Windsor  to  have  been  a  previous 
conception  to  the  Knight  of  Eastcheap ;  while  Collier 
rejects  the  whole  story,  because  <<  Dennis  had  to  make 
out  a  case  in  favour  of  his  alterations,  by  showing  that 
the  comedy  had  been  composed  in  an  incredibly  short 
period,  and  was  consequently  capable  of  improvement." 

Yet,  as  Rowe  relates  his  anecdote  on  the  same 
authority  with  that  on  which  most  of  the  generally 
received  facts  of  the  Poet's  history  are  known,  ac- 
knowledging his  obligations  to  Betterton,  <<  for  the  most 
considerable  passages"  of  the  biography ;  as  Betterton 
was  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  thus  might 
have  received  the  story  directly  from  contemporary  au- 
thority; as  Gildon  was  Betterton's  friend  and  biographer, 
and  as  Dennis  (a  learned  acute  man,  of  a  most  unin- 
ventive  and  matter-of-fact  mind,)  told  his  story  seven 
or  eight  years  before,  "  with  a  difference,"  yet  without 
contradiction,  so  as  to  denote  another  and  an  independ- 
ent source  of  evidence ;  as  Pope,  the  rancorous  encmv 
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of  poor  Dennis,  whom  he  and  his  contemporary  witi 
have  «  damned  to  everlasting  fame,"  received  the  tn- 
dition  without  hesitation;  we  have  certainly,  in  tlie 
entire  absence  of  any  external  or  internal  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  as  good  a  proof  as  any  such  insulnted 
piece  of  literary  history  could  well  require  or  receive, 
although  it  may  not  amount  to  such  evidence  as  might 
be  demanded  to  establish  some  contested  point  uf  re- 
ligious, or  legal,  or  political  opinion.  The  tradition, 
too,  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  printed  copies  of  the  comedy  first  appeared. 

The  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  whenever  written,  wis- 
printed  in  1597,  and  the  second  in  1600.  In  1601,  this 
comedy  first  appeared  in  print  with  this  title : 

<<  A  Most  pleasaunt  and  excellent  conceited  Cooiedie, 
of  Syr  lohn  Falstafi*e,  and  the  merrie  Wiues  oi[  Wiod- 
sor|  Entermixed  with  sundrie  variable  humors,  of  Sfr 
Hugh  the  Welch  Knight,  lustice  Shallow,  and  his  wise 
Cousin  M.  Slender.  With  the  swa^ering  vaineof 
Auncient  PistoU,  and  Corporall  Nyoi.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  As  it  hath  bene  diners  times  Acted  by 
the  right  Honorable  my  lord  Chamberlaines  semtnts. 
Both  before  her  Maiestie,  and  else-where." 

The  same  text,  with  slight  variations,  was  reprinted 
in  1619.    The  edition  of  1601,  (dated  1602,)  was  Itte- 
ly  reprinted  for  the  Shakespeare   Society,   as   "The 
first  Sketch  of  Shakespeare's  *  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,'" excellently  edited  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell.    This  sketch  is  like  the  first  edition  of  Ham- 
let, evidently  a  pirated   and  very  inaccurate  tran- 
script of  the  piece  it  purposes  to  give,  printing  prose 
for  verse,  oAen  mistaking  the  sense,  and  sometimes 
probably  interpolating  passages.    Yet  it  is  clearly  not 
simply  a  mangled  or  abridged  edition  of  the  comedy  we 
now  liave,  but  an  ill-published  copy  of  a  sketch,  tn 
outline,  such  as  might  well  have  been  written  in  a  fort- 
night, by  an  author  as  fertile  as  ^akespeare  in  comic 
invention.    The  comedy  we  now  read  was  first  printed 
in  the  original  folio  of  1623 ;  the  dialogue  being  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  sketch,  though  the  plot, 
characters,  and  succession  of  incidents,  are,  with  slight 
variations,  the  same.     The  character  of  Shallow  is 
heightened,  both  in  humour,  and  in  resemblance  to  the 
wise  Justice  in  Henry  IV.,  while  the  slight  outline  of 
Slender  in  the  earlier  editions,  is  worked  up  into  the 
present  whimsically  eflective  piece  of  insignificance. 
The  fairy  scene  at  the  close,  originally  slight,  gay,  and 
satirical,  such  as  the  good  folks  of  Windsor  might  have 
invented,  when  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  frolic-mischief, 
is  discarded,  in  order  to  substitute  a  higher  tone  of  fairy 
poetry,  graceful  and  delicate,  fanciful  and  grotesque. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  author,  when  his  play  was 
about  to  be  reproduced  before  the  court,  aAer  some 
celebration  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  rejected  his  for- 
mer verses,  in  order  to  enrich  his  piece  with  a  scene 
imitating  and  rivalling  the  high  fanciful  elegance  of  the 
Masques,  which  had  then  become  popular,  and  in  which 
Ben  Jonson  was  then  exhibiting  an  exuberance  of 
refined,  and  original,  and  delicate  fancy,  which  conid 
never  have  been  anticipated  from  the  stern  satire,  the 
coarse  humour,  and  the  learned  imitations  of  his  regular 
drama. 

Still,  the  precise  date  of  the  play,  in  relation  to  the 
other  Falstafiian  dramas,  is  a  question  on  which  no 
small  amount  of  critical  ingenuity  and  minute  investi- 
gation has  been  displayed.  Those  who  are  not  con- 
tent to  receive  the  old  opinion,  without  further  inquiry, 
may  find  much  amusement  and  instruction  in  the  pre- 
faces of  Halliwell  and  Knight,  and  the  discussions  of 
their  predecessors,  Malone  and  Chalmers. 

Another  warmly  and  ingeniously  debated  point  of 
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^^troreray  is,  as  to  the  relative  place  in  Sir  John's 
^Mtgnphy  which  his  Windsor  adventures  should  occupy. 
"Johnson  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  read  between 
^c  second  part  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henrt  V.    The 
<>bjection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  incongruity  of  the 
i^ation  which  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  &c.,  bear  to 
^aJstafl*  at  Windsor,  with  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
leA  at  the  close  of  Henry  IV.    Mrs.  Quickly,  espe- 
cially, appearing  at  Windsor  as  Doctor  Caius's  house- 
keeper, without  any  prior  acquaintance  with  Sir  John, 
aAer  having  been  so  long  the  landlady  of  bis  old  haunt 
On  £astcheap,  brings  the  supporters  of  this  theory  <'  into 
such  canaries,"  as  she  would  say,  <^  as  is  wonderfuL" 
The  same  difficulty  applies  to  Mr.  Halliwell's  theory, 
that   the  time  of  action  is  between  the  two  parts  of 
Henrt  IV.     Others  get  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty,  by 
assuming  that  the  Poet  did  not  trouble  himself  to  make 
up  any  connected  story,  but  having,  tor  some  reason  or 
other,  chosen  to  exhibit  Falstafi*  in  a  new  light,  he 
naturally  surrounded  him  with  his  old  companions,  so 
long  the  favourites  of  the  audience,  without  thinking  of 
their  several  situations  and  catastrophies  in  his  other 
dramas.     «  Any  other  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty," 
says  Collier,  **  seems  unsatisfactory,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  ever  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  our 
great  dramatist." 

The  question,  as  it  stands,  has  been  well  argued,  and 
the  young  critic,  or  the  young  lawyer,  may  find  in  its 
discussion  by  Makme,  Knight,  Halliwell,  aiul  others,  an 
excellent  exercise  for  his  skill  in  analyzing  and  applying 
circumstantial  and  internal  evidence.  As  my  own 
opinion  upon  this  grave  question  happens  not  to  agree 
precisely  with  that  of  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  submitting  it,  with  the  full  confidence 
that  it  will  either  settle  the  controversy,  or  else  will 
add  to  its  interest,  by  suggesting  new  doubts,  and,  <<  by 
decision,  more  embroil  the  fray."  . 

I  agree,  then,  with  Mr.  Knight,  that  the  place  of  the 
Windsor  courtship,  in  Falstaff 's  dramatic  biography,  is 
before  the  historical  plays,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
should  involve  the  necessity  of  the  play  having  also 
been  written  first,  the  two  questions  appearing  wholly 
unconnected. 

Assuming  that  Shakespeare,  either  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  political  sovereign — a  lady  somewhat 
tyrannical,  and  not  a  little  fantastical,  and  yet  a  woman 
of  genius  and  of  letters,  whose  suggestions  the  most  re- 
publican poet  might  be  proud  to  receive--or  to  please 
that  other  many-headed  sovereign,  the  public,  to  whom 
the  Poet  owed  a  still  truer  allegiance — aAer  having 
exhausted  the  last  days  of  Falslaflf  in  the  historical 
dramas,  had  revived  him  for  a  new  display  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  surrounded  him  with  his  former  companions,  it 
is  quite  incredible  that  he  should  have  done  so  without 
some  regard  to  the  incidents,  adventures,  and  charac- 
teristics that  he  alone  had  bestowed  upon  each  one  of 
them.  Had  these  personages  been  like  the  cunning 
slave,  the  parasite,  and  the  bully,  of  the  Latin  stage, 
or  like  the  Scapins  and  Sganarelles  of  the  old  French 
comedy,  (characters  common  to  every  dramatic  author,) 
he  would  not  have  cared  for  any  such  connection. 
But  these  were  the  children  of  his  own  fancy,  and  they 
had  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation ;  so  that, 
though  like  Cervantes  in  similar  circumstances,  he 
might  fall  into  an  occasional  forgetful  contradiction  of 
his  own  story,  it  was  every  way  improbable  that  he 
should  not  have  had  in  his  mind  some  plan  of  congru- 
ous invention.  Now,  he  had  already  made  his  readers 
and  audience  familiar  with  the  latter  part  of  Falstaff  *s 
career.  When  he  reproduced  him,  therefore,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  return  to  a  somewhat  earlier  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  especially  when  he  was  to  represent  him 
as  a  lover.  Who,  indeed,  does  not  assent  to  Johnson's 
remarks  on  Falstaff 's  appearance  in  this  character  7 

<<  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing  to  the  ideas 
of  another.  Shakespeare  knew  what  the  queen  seems 
not  to  have  known,  that  by  any  real  passion  of  tender- 


demess,  the  selfish  craA,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the 
lazy  luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much 
abatement,  that  little  of  his  former  cast  could  have 
remained.  Falstaff  could  not  love  but  by  ceasing  to  be 
Falstaff.  He  could  only  counterfeit  love.  Thus  the 
Poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work  en- 
joined him ;  yet  having,  perhaps,  in  the  former  plays 
completed  his  own  ideas,  seems  not  to  have  been  able 
to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertainment." 

Every  one  of  Falstaff's  acquaintances  must  feel  his 
amusement  at  Windsor  dashed  with  constant  vexation, 
at  seeing  the  hero  of  the  Boar's  Head  **  made  an  ass 
of,"  hunted  and  worried,  and  at  last  obliged  to  veil  his 
triumphant  wit  even  to  « the  Welch  flannel."  But  we 
also  feel  that  this  same  pleasant  *'  villainous  misleader 
of  youth,"  that  **  grey  iniquity"  delighting  to  ^  take  his 
ease  in  his  own  inn,"  could  not  easily  have  been  made 
the  sport  and  butt  even  of  ladies  as  sprightly  and  ma- 
licious as  those  of  Windsor.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in 
the  days  of  Mrs.  Hostess  Quickly,  he  had  rid  himself 
of  all  personal  vanity  that  could  lead  him  into  any  such 
self-delusions.  Yet,  as  the  vanity  of  being  thought  ac- 
ceptable to  the  other  sex  is  one  of  the  last  that  men  get 
rid  of,  the  author  would  naturally  be  led  to  paint  Fal- 
staff, in  the  perilous  adventures  to  which  he  had  des- 
tined him,  as  being  still  of  an  age  (however  ridicu- 
lous his  courtship  would  seem  to  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs. 
Ford)  to  be  yet  liable  to  the  delusions  of  personal 
vanity,  and  exposed  to  its  attendant  mortifications. 
He  is  of  course  made  to  take  his  last  lesson  of  expe- 
rience in  that  matter,  before  settling  down  into  the  lazy 
luxury  of  the  Boar's  Head.  He  is  accordingly,  though 
substantially  the  same  character,  made  more  of  a  viva- 
cious, dissolute  old  boy,  and  less  of  the  sagacious  Epi- 
curean wit,  than  he  appears  in  Henrt  IV.  We  have, 
then,  only  to  imagine  an  indefinite  interval  of  two  or 
three  years,  during  which  Pistol  and  Bardolph  return 
to  their  old  service,  and  Mrs.  Quickly  removes  from 
the  quiet  shades  of  Windsor  to  the  more  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  a  London  tavern,  and  nothing  is  wanted 
to  make  the  whole  consistent  and  probable. 

Mr.  Halliwell  has  collected  in  his  appendix  to  his 
curious  reprint  of  the  "First  Sketch"  of  this  play, 
several  early  Italian  and  old  English  tales,  containing 
incidents  similar  to  some  of  those  introduced  in  this 
comedy,  and  which  very  probably  furnished  casual 
hints  to  the  author.  But  the  main  plot  appears  to  be 
Shakespeare's  own  invention,  and  several  of  the  char- 
acters seem  to  have  been  sketched  from  known  person- 
ages of  the  times. 

ShaUow  has  been  identified,  both  by  tradition,  and 
by  the  heraldic  allusions,  with  the  Poet's  old  enemy. 
Sir  Thomas  Lacy.  Doctor  Cains,  Dame  Quickly,  Sir 
Hugh,  and  the  Host,  have  all  of  them  very  much  the 
air  of  portraits  of  individuals,  spirited  and  faithful, 
though  a  little  caricatured. 

The  author  has,  by  employing  the  comic  personages 
of  his  own  historical  plays,  fixed  the  date  as  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.;  but  there  is  otherwise  almost 
nothing  to  connect  the  plot  or  dialogue  with  that  age; 
on  the  contrary,  they  rather  partake  of  the  manners  and 
social  habits  of  his  own  time.  The  scene  is  laid  among 
the  "  green  retreats  of  Windsor,"  so  long  "  at  once  the 
Monarch's  and  the  Muse's  seat ;"  and  the  localities  are 
said  to  be  marked  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  be  still 
traced.  Yet,  except  in  the  closing  poetical  allusions  to 
the  chivalric  dignities  of  the  castle,  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  to  denote  a  state  of  society,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  royal  palace;  no  court  gossip,  no  petty  function- 
aries affecting  superiority,  no  aping  the  manners  of  the 
great.  Every  thing  much  more  resembles  the  probable 
state  of  old  English  society  in  some  humbler  provincial 
village;  so  that  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  has  here  led  us  a  living  picture  of  the 
simple  hospitality,  the  easy  conversation,  the  social 
amusements,  of  his  own  half-viUage  half-rural  life  at 
his  native  Stratford. 
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ACT  I.- 


El. 


"  Sir  Hu^" — "  Sir"  was  a  title  formerlir  applied  to 
thE  iDrerior  eltrgj  aa  well  oa  to  knights.  At  Cambridge 
and  Dublin,  tbe  desifpiation  ia  still  applied  to  bachelors 
at  aru,  but  anaeted  to  the  surname  on);;  as,  Sir 
Evans,  etc.  Fuller,  in  hii  "  Church  History,"  SBys, 
"  Such  priests  as  have  the  addition  of  '  sir'  before  their 
Christian  name,  were  not  men  graduated  in  the  nni- 
Tersity;  being  in  order),  but  not  in  degrees;  vhile 
others,  entitled  'masters,'  had  cotnmenced  in  the  aits." 
It  bad  the  game  ase  aod  origin  with  the  Dutch  and 
Scotch  title  of  'Dominie,'  from  the  Latin  address  oT 
Domim,  tued  in  colleges. 

« —  a  Star-diambtr  mailer" — The  obnoiioiu  old  court 
of  Slar.ehamber  took  cognizance  of  rout*  and  riots. 

"Jy,  amnn  SUniier,  and  Ccst-alobcm." — Ctttt- 
alonm  is  meant  by  Shallow,  who  is  pedantic,  not  illit- 
erate, for  an  abridgement  of  Ciulot  Aotnlonim.  Slen- 
der, not  undentooding  the  abbreviation,  adds,  "  and 
Tatoiimm  too." 

"  —  teritit  himtil/ AHMiGEiio" — Slender  had  seen  bis 
relative's  official  attestation,  "  Jural  coram  nu,  Robtrto 
Shallow,  armigero,''  and  thus  substitutes  the  ablative 
case  for  the  nominative,  armiger,  or  esquire. — Stevens. 

"  SHAiJ.aw.  Jy,  that  I  do ,-  and  havt  done  any  lime 
Hum  three  hwtdred  yean.— Shallow's  identification  of 
hioiaeU'  with  his  forefathers  is  very  characteristic,  and 
not  yet  out  of  date  in  England.  The  late  Washington 
Alllton  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  which  occurred  in 
his  presence  at  a  seal  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England.  Some  mistake  had  been  made  in  conversa- 
tion in  relation  to  some  sappoaed  ancestor  of  the  noble 
iKwt,  which  the  chaplain  warmly  correctinir,  added — 
"  His  lordship  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror." 
To  which  his  lordship  (aa  accomplished  gentleman, 
who  had  DO  other  resemblance  to  Shallow  but  on  this 
point)  gravely  added,  "  Ves,  I  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queroTj"  thns  carrying  his  own  peraonality  five  hnn- 
dred  years  further  back  than  the  learned  Justice  did. 

"  The  lvctU  the /rtikfiA;  the  salt  fish  ii  on  old 
cno/."— A  (net  was  the  old  name  for  a  pUa  ;  and  sir 
Thomas  Lacy,  (the  Poet's  old  Stratford  enemy,)  whom 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  intended  to  ridicule  in 
this  passage,  bore  three  "luces"  in  his  eoal-of-arms. 
Wlm  Shallow  adds  that  "the  nOlfith  is  bd  old  coat," 


.joke. 


«ms  intended  npon  the  maQner  in  which  sill 
capable  of  being  kept. — Colue*. 
The  English  commentatots  have  been  much  pft- 
plexed  here,  and  pronounce  the  passage  '•  an  henUic 
purile."  Did  not  Shakespeare  merely  intend  to  ridieale 
the  pedantry  of  herahlry,  so  common  in  his  days,  lad 
doubtless,  l^e  all  other  pedantry,  often  blniKleiintl 

"Slexdeb.  Did htTgraninre  leave  her  tetttiKitii'ni 
pound  ?"— This  and  Slender'a  next  speech  are  tranifr- 
red  in  nearly  all  of  the  modern  editions  to  Shallow,  oo 
the  authority  of  Malone,  who  thought  they  were  belter 
suited  to  the  Justice  than  to  Slender.  But  all  the  oUcr 
editions  which  have  them  (for  they  are  not  in  the  fint 
sketch)  ascribe  them  to  Slender ;  and  tfaoogh  the}  suit 
Shallow  very  well,  yet  it  seems  a  more  natural  tonch 
of  himionr  to  make  Slender,  so  negatively  indifferent  is 
to  all  other  matters,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  leg- 
acy. I  accordingly  concur  with  Collier  in  adhering  to 
the  original  copies. 

" —  he  UMU  antrum  oa  Cotsau." — i.  e.  on  CotswoU 
downs,  in  Gloucestershire,  celebrated  for  Coursing,  for 
which  they  are  suited  by  their  fine  turf,  and  were 
famoDS  for  other  rural  sports.  Tom  Warton,  in  a  note 
in  Johnson  and  Stevens,  luxuriates  in  his  account  oi  the 
"  Olympick  Games"  there  celebrated,  and  coaimem- 
oraled  by  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  Randolph,  and  the 
choicest  wits  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  These  gams 
tasted  until  (says  Warton,  with  characteristic  unction) 
"the  grand  rebellion  broke  up  every  Uberal  estab- 
lishment." 

"  —  kiet'd  ««r  kitper't  Jamghter." — Commentalm 
have  supposed  this  to  be  a  qnotatjon  fraa  Mane  old 
ballad.  Walter  Scott,  in  Kenilwotth,  suggests  anothV 
interpretation  :  that  this  was  part  of  the  charge  nude 
against  the  Poet  himself  by  Sir  Thomas  Lacy,  whose 
character  fumished  nmeh  of  the  material  for  Siallow. 

"  Ttwre  belltr  for  you,  if  il  were  knom  in  cofX' 
SEL." — CoNtufl  seems  here  equivalent  to  ttcretf,  si 
in  Heywood's  Edward  /K.— 'Nay,  that's  roaiutl,  ami 
two  may  keep  it,  if  one  be  away."  Stevens  tog^em 
that  Falstaff  means  to  play  a  pon  the  words  "  council'' 
and  "counsel ;"  and  he  is  probably  right. 

"Good  woaTS?  good  cabbage." — Worti  (accordisf 
to  the  old  anthora  cited  by  Elevens)  was  the  anciul 
same  of  all  the  cabbie  kind.    We  still  lay  eole-wort 
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igahut  your  coket-catchino  luteali." — 
er  was  synonymoiu  with  tharper,  one  who 
as  silly  as  coaeys  or  wild  rabbits. 

Edward  shovei^boards." — Shovel-board 
,  not  yet  discontinued.  The  broad  shillings 
V.  were  well  adapted  to  it,  and  hence  they 
mes  called  "  shovel-boards."  Slender  had 
ban  double  price  for  them,  for  some  reason 
It  he  is  no  great  accountant,  as  is  shown  by 

of  his  loss  by  robbery  :  i.  e.  two  shillings 
ice,  all  in  tixpencet. 

I  bilbo" — Another  allusion  to  Blender's  per- 
1  is  a  mixed  metal  of  copper  and  calamine, 
thin  plates ;  it  would  consequently,  both  in 
fubstance,  be  a  vile  material  for  making 
s.  The  word  is  still  used  in  the  north  of 
equivalent  to  tin.  Stevens  suggests  that 
honld  be  lathen  bUbo.  Falstaff  talks  of 
Prince  and  his  subjects  before  him  with  a 
ith. 

)f  denial  in  iky  labras" — Lips.    This  is 

0  saying  <*  the  he  in  thy  teeth." 

ry  /raj}" — ^This  apparently  was  an  exclama- 
mph,  when  a  man  was  caught  in  his  own 
herwise  punished  as  the  consequence  of  his 
our. 

nuthook's  ^ttwioar" — ^The  nuthook  was 
thief  to  hook  portable  conmiodities  out  of  a 
id  thus  Nym,  in  his  queer  fashion,  means, 
I'm  a  thief,"  etc. 

tay  yott,  Scarlet  and  John  ?" — Alluding  to 
I's  well-known  men,  and  to  the  red  face  of 

Mg  FAP." — Fap  is  drunk,  or  fuddled ;  a  capt 

lutiont  pat9*d  the  earieret** — ^The  ingenious 
ppears  affectedly  obscure  in  this  passage; 
to  escape,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  in  a  darkness 
.  creation.  If  we  allow  him  to  have  any 
aning,  he  probably  intends  to  say  that  the 
r  paMed  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  became 
confusion,  in  which,  unfortunately,  even  his 
;ould  not  protect  him  from  suspicion.  This 
fence  serves  his  purpose  of  confounding 
10  answers,  <<  Ay,  yon  spake  in  Latin  then 

1  MOiallownuu  latt,  a  fortnight  afore  MU 
-This  is  a  chronological  error  of  the  very 
^mple,  and  one  no  doubt  intended  by  the 
lallows  is,  in  reality,  five  weeks  aAer  M i- 

:e  VEKETS  foT  A  dith  of  ftewed  prunes.'* — 
js  signifies  three  bouts,  or  comes-oui  from 
word  t?€»tr. 

teen  Sacxerson  loose." — Sackerson  was  the 

bear  exhibited  at  Paris  Garden,  Southwark, 

eare's  time.    The  custom  then  was  to  name 

Is  aAer  their  owners.    Sir  John  Davies,  in 

ams,"  has  allusion  to  the  prevalent  custom 

ting:— 

blfau,  a  ttudent  of  tbe  emnmon  law, 
»  Parte  Garden  doth  binuelf  withdraw; 
NiTinf  old  Ployden,  Dyer,  and  Broke  alone, 
>  lee  old  Harry  Himket  and  Saoarson.' 

!  it  pass'd" — It  surpassed;  or,  it  passed  ex- 
I  common  mode  of  referring  to  something  ex- 
'.    Thus,  in  act  iv.  scene  2,  "  This  passes." 

k  and  pye'* — ^A  common  adjuration  of  the 
oek  is  tL  corruption  of  the  sacred  name ;  the 
t>le  in  the  old  Roman  offices,  showing  how 
service  of  the  day. 


Scene  II. 

^  Doctor  CatiM." — I  doubt  whether  Shakespeare  had 
the  learned  founder  of  an  eminent  Cambridge  college 
in  his  mind  when  he  gave  a  name  to  this  character, 
who  is,  of  course,  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  foreign 
physicians  of  the  time,  who  were  so  fashionable  and 
popular  with  the  English  gentry.  Farmer,  however, 
says  that  the  doctor  was  handed  down  as  a  sort  of  Rosi- 
crucian,  and  mentions  a  MS.  entitled  <<The  Secret  Wri- 
tings of  Dr.  Cains."  In  the  <*  Merry  Tales  of  Jack  of 
Dovor,"  1604,  a  story  told  by  "the  fool  of  Windsor" 
begins  thus: — ^"Upon  a  time  there  was  in  Windsor  a 
certain  simple  outlandish  doctor  of  physick  belonging 
to  the  dean,"  &c.  The  character  may  then  possibly 
have  been  drawn  from  life ;  and,  as  Shakespeare  would 
scarcely  have  introduced  the  real  name  into  his  play, 
he  may  have  made  quite  an  arbitrary  choice. — ^Hal- 

UWELL. 

Scene  III. 

**Let  me  see  thee  froth,  and  lime." — ^In  the  quartos 
it  stands  lime,  in  the  folios  « line ;"  a  very  easy  and 
probable  misprint.  We  know  from  Shakespeare  himself, 
that  lime  was  fraudulently  put  into  sack,  as  Stevens 
asserts,  "  to  make  it  sparkle  in  the  glass ;"  and  he 
adds,  «  soap  into  the  tankard  to  make  the  be^er  froth." 
We  may  understand  the  words  as  addressed  to  Bar- 
dolph  only,  which  will  take  away  Knight's  ground  of 
defence  for  the  other  reading :  i.  e.  "  that  the  host  could 
not  so  unblushingly  avow  the  frauds  of  his  calling." 

"  —  beue  HUNGARIAN  wight" — So  the  folio.  The 
quarto,  which  has  supplied  the  ordinary  reading,  gives 
us  Crongarian.  The  editors  have  retained  Gongariauy 
because  Stevens  says  there  is  a  similar  epithet  in  one 
of  the  old  bombast  plays.  Hungarian  means  a  gipsy; 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  Bohemian  of  Quentin  Durwiud. 
In  this  play  the  Host  calls  Simple  a  «  Bohemian  Tar- 
tar." Bishop  Hall,  in  his  « Satires,"  has  a  punning 
couplet, — 

*  So  aharp  and  mtagn  that  who  should  them  Me 
Would  iwear  they  ktely  came  from  Hungary,* — 

and  therefore  Malone  says  that  "  a  Hungarian  signified 
a  hungry,  starved  fellow." — ^Knight. 

*t  —  the  HUMOiTR  of  it*' — ^The  following  epigram,  taken 
from  "  Humor's  Ordinarie,  where  a  Man  may  bee  verie 
merrie  and  exceeding  well  used  for  his  Sixpence," 
quarto,  1607,  will  best  account  for  Nym's  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  word  humour.    Epigram  27 : 

<  Aake  HuMoumi  what  a  feather  he  doth  weare, 
It  is  his  humour  (by  the  Lord)  he*  11  iweare ; 
Or  what  he  doth  with  such  a  horsc-uife  locke. 
Or  why  upon  a  whore  he  spends  his  stocke, — 
He  hath  a  humour  doth  determine  so : 
Why  in  the  stop-throte  fashion  he  doth  gre, 
With  scarfe  about  his  necke,  hat  without  band,— 
It  is  his  humour.     Sweet  Sir,  understand, 
What  cause  his  purse  is  so  extreme  dtotrcst 
That  oftentimes  to  scarcely  penny4)Iest ; 
Only  a  humour.     If  you  question,  why 
Hto  tongue  is  ne'er  unfurnish'd  with  a  lye, — 
It  to  hto  humour  too  he  doth  protest : 
Or  why  with  sergeants  he  to  so  opprest. 
That  like  to  ghosts  they  haunt  him  eT*rie  day  ; 
A  rascal  humour  doth  refuse  to  pay. 
Object  why  bootcs  and  spurres  are  still  in  season, 
Hto  humour  answers,  humour  to  hto  reason. 
If  yoti  perceive  hto  wits  in  wetting  shrunke. 
It  cometh  of  a  humour  to  be  drunke. 
When  you  behold  hto  lookes  pale,  thin,  and  poore, 
The  occasion  to,  hto  humour  and  a  whoore: 
And  every  thing  that  he  doth  undertake, 
It  to  a  veine,  for  senseless  humour*$  sake.*        Stbtsivs. 

« —  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest." — ^Nym's  meaning 
is,  that  a  thief  should  be  always  ready  to  practise 
quickly  and  dexterously. 

c<  —  gke  discourses,  she  carves." — Jackson  (Shake- 
speare's Genius  Justified)  proposes  to  read  crattes ; 
and  the  emendation  is  certainly  easy  and  simple,  had 
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it  becD  neeewMT  Tot  the  kiim;  bnl  i  puaage  thai 
Boawcll  produca  from  Villaria  CorambonB,  »eeini  lo 
place  the  accuracy  of  Ibe  genmlly  received  reading 
out  of  doubt — "Vonr  husband  is  wondroui  diseon- 
tenled. — fit.  [  did  nothing  to  displease  him;  /  earvtd 
lo  him  at  supper  litne." 

"Bt  halh  ttitdied  htr  will,"  elc. — The  ordinarr 
mdint  is  "  He  halh  studied  her  ictll,"  etc.  The  foLoa 
and  later  quajto  read  mill ;  (he  two  earlier  qusrtoi 
only  "He  hath  studied  her  vitti,"  etc.  There  serau 
no  reason  for  the  received  coauaon  reading,  introduced 
bjr  Malone  and  Stevens,  which  I  concur  with  Knight  and 
Collier  in  rejecting. 

•< —  Ae  haih  If  giaiu  o/ahoels." — The  aUntion  here 
is  to  the  coin  called  an  angel. 

"FaUtafficQl  Itant  the  hukoub  ^f /*»»  ngf."— The 
folio  has  "  honor."  Few  miipriats  were  more  frequent 
than  "honor"  for  hujoor,  and  rice  Mrm.  Falslaff 
alludes  lo  (he  fashion  or  huramir  of  being  attended  bf 
a  sidrted  page. 

"  —  the  hunmir  of  tkii  love  lo  Pace." — So  the  quar- 
los,  and  so  the  fact,  as  allerwards  appears.  In  the 
tdba  1623,  Ford  seema  to  have  been  accidentally  printed 
for  Pagt,  and  Pagi  afterwards  for  Ford.  Possibly 
Shakespeare  originalJy  intended  that  Nym  should  "  dis- 
cots  the  humour"  of  Falslaff's  love  lo  Ford,  while 
Pistol  tooti  the  same  eour«e  with  P^e. 


shows  it«  tDcaning  to  be,  "a  man  of  raloor."    H—I < 

la  imiia,  homme  a  la  main  i  a  num  of  his  haads  g  a 

man  of  his  executioa  or  valoDT. 

"  Wt  thaU  aU  U  shemt."— i. «.  rtprotti  or  scoUi^ 

"  —  lokof,  Ike  good  year !" — As  exd«m*tioa  of  tbt 


ACT    II.— SCEBB   I. 

"  —  this  FUmith  DauNKABD."— The  English  of  Ike 
days  of  Eliiabeth  accused  the  people  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries with  having  taught  them  to  drink  lo  excess.  The 
"men  of  war"  who  had  campaigned  in  Flanderv,  acend- 
ing  to  Sir  John  Smythe,  in  his  "  Diseoniaes,"  1590,  is- 
Ir^Dced  this  vice;  ''whereof  it  is  eonw  lo  pass  tkat 
now-a^lays  there  are  very  few  feasts  where  cnr  sail 
mm  of  war  are  present,  bat  that  th^  do  invite  sad 
procure  all  the  company,  of  what  calling  soever  Ibry 
be,  to  carousing  and  quaffing;  and  because  tbry  will 
not  be  denied  their  challenges,  they,  with  many  new 
conges,  ceremonies  and  reverences,  drink  to  (he  healtli 
and  prosperity  of  princes;  (o  the  health  of  connseUon, 
and  unto  the  health  of  their  greatest  Iriends ;  in  which 
elercise  they  never  cease  till  they  be  dead  drank,  a, 
as  the  Flemings  say,  Doot  dronken." 

"ThtH  hnghti  mil  hack."— Jamei  the  Fint  if 
England  made  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  kai^ls 
in  one  month,  and  his  whole  number  was  so  immeaie 
that  (be  order  became  ridiculous.  Accordingly  ■'these 
knigbtt  will  hack"  means,  will  become  common.  Be- 
ing "  Sir  Alice  Ford"  would  not  "  alter  the  article  vt 
thy  gentry"  means,  would  not  add  any  lustre  to  thy 
gentry.  The  passage  was  added  when  the  iday  wm 
enlarged,  after  the  ai 


"Hope  ie  a  cuaTAL-DOO  ia  sonu  o/ain."— Tliisi) 
not  literally  a  dog  without  a  tail,  as  it  is  explained  ges- 
erally;  nor  is  it  spelled  carfat/.  The  *■  enrtal  dog"  ii, 
like  the  "  curtal  friar,"  an  eipresaion  of  cantempl. 
The  worthless  dog  may  have  a  short  tail,  and  the 
Franeiscan  friar  might  wear  a  short  garment;  and 
thus  tbey  each  may  be  cvrtailid.  But  the  won!  e 
lo  express  some  general  defect,  and  is  here  WB 
that  sense. — Knight. 

Hence  qor  wori  cwr. 

« —  htrt'i  a  ftUoa  frightt  Encush  out  of  kit 
will." — So  the  Iblio,  from  which  there  is  no  reasoa  to 
vary,  although  the  quartos  have  "hamoar"far  B*f- 


(Wiachtsttr  Tawtr,  WtodHT  CsstW.) 


SCEHE  IV. 
" —  a  C>.tii-eolaitnd  heard." — In  the  foliot  K  is 
"Caine  coloured,"  as  if  the  allusion  were  to  Cain; 
who  beinit  a  murderer,  was,  like  Judas,  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  red,  or  sandy  heard.  But  the  quartos 
read  "hane  coloured,"  which  means  that  Slender's 
beard  was  of  the  colour  of  ame.  Repton,  the  cele- 
brated landscane  gardener,  published  an  essay  on  old 
English  beards,  some  yean  ago,  which  the  later  changes 
of  fashion  may  bring  ^cain  into  notice  for  other  than 
•nliqaarian  purposes. 

" —  oi  TALL  a  man  of  hit  handi." — "Tall"  was  fa- 
tnitinrly  used  in  that  day  for  bold,  stout.  I  had  thought 
with  many  editors,  that  "  of  his  hands"  referred  lo  the 
jockey  measurement;  but  Singer's  quotation  from  Cot- 
grave's  eonlemporar?  French  and  English  Dictioiiary,  | 


"  I  ut«r  heard  mck  a 

the  passage,  "  such  a  dr 
troys  the  point  of  it:  wii 


I  Colli 


■AmcnKo  roga*" 
drawling.     The  printing 
aflecting  rogue,"  dcs- 
er,  we  foUow  the  (olics 


"  I  will  not  believe  iTUh  a  Cataian." 
oM  called  Cataia,  or  Cathay,  and  Catain  may  bait 
been  a  cant  term  for  a  liar,  Ikttf,  or  <Aeat  i  here«< 
find  it  put  in  opposition  to  "  true  man,"  as  ia  Mha 
places  we  have  hail  Ihtf/*  and  "  true  man,"  oppOMd  U 
each  other. 

'■  —  my  name  ii  Brook" — The  folio  throaithont  fim 
the  assumed  name  of  Fonl  t  Bromnt;  the  quartos, 
Broalte.  We  must  adopt  the  reading  of  "  Bro^,"  br 
we  otherwise  lose  a  jest  of  Falstaff't,  "Saeh  Brobki 
are  welcome  to  me  that  o'erflow  such  liquor."  For  s 
century  alter,  however,  the  stage  name  was  Brootne. 
In  Johnson's  "Life  of  Fenton,'*we  have  this  anecdote: 

"  Fenton  was  one  day  in  the  company  of  BiDODf, 
his  associate,  and  one  Ford,  a  eleigvuian.     •     •    • 
They   determined  all   to  see   the  MaaaT  Wivn  a 
WiHDtoa,  which  was  acted  that  night ;  and  FeatM, 
u  adiametic  poet,tookthem  to  the  stage-don;  ■*' 
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xper,  inquiring  who  they  were,  was  told  thai 
three  Yery  neeetniy  men.  Ford,  Broooie, 
n.    The  name  in  the  plaj  which  Pope  r^ 
Brook'  was  then  BrwmtJ* 

yoa  gOy  Mtkhzers  7" — ^The  folio  reading  is 
which  is  eridently  a  misprint  for  something 
be  qnartos  afford  no  light.  Yarions  emend- 
«  eavalierea,"  «  on  hearU,"  and  «  hear  ns,'» 
conjectured.  The  one  adopted  in  the  text 
t  likely  to  have  been  the  one  thus  mistaken, 
the  Poet's  manner,  just  as  he  calls  Shallow 

h  mff  Umg  tword,'* — Before  the  introduction 
the  swords  in  use  were  of  an  enonnoos 
1  sometimes  raised  with  both  hands.  Shal- 
in  oU  man's  vanity,  censures  the  innovation, 
lighter  weapons  were  introduced,  tells  what 
Dce  have  done  with  his  long  tword,  and  ridi- 
erms  and  rules  of  the  rapier. — Johnson. 

%da  90  firmly  on  Kit  wifi^t  frailty*^ — A  phrase 
to  saying,  ^  has  such  perfect  confidence  in 
ife," 

Scene  II. 

Fal.  /  wUl  not  lend  thee  a  joeany." 
Bage  in  the  quarto  is  thus  t — 

FkL  I'n  not  lead  tbcc  a  penny. 

*uL  I  win  retort  the  luai  in  equipnge. 

?gL  Not  a  penny.' 

B  eould  not  be  satisfied  to  receive  the  answer 
'*  Why  then  the  world's  mine  oyster,"  etc., 
taining  the  weaker  passage,  « I  will  retort 

equipage." — ^Knight. 

staff's  answer  seems  to  require  Pistol's  re- 
is  demand.  I  think  that  the  author,  in  en- 
i  improving  the  play,  added  the  two  lines, 
»y  some  mistake  of  his  own,  or  of  the  copyist 

they  were  thought  to  be  meant  not  as  an 
ut  to  be  substituted.  All  the  editors  except 
i  Collier  have  therefore  retained  the  line. 
f«  is  mentioned  by  Davies  as  one  of  the  new 
B  of  that  age,  and  Bulokar,  (English  Exposi- 
,)  defines  it  to  mean  horse  furniture,  espe- 
)ccasions  of  parade:  this  we  may  suppose 
nt  to  "  convey.'* 

the  handle  of  her  fan^— The  fans  of  Eliza. 
I  were  far  more  costly  than  those  of  modem 
*  fan  itself  was  composed  of  ostrich  or  other 
eathers,  and  the  handles  were  usually  silver 
td  sometimes  inlaid  with  jewels. 

i  knife  and  a  throng." — i.  e.  a  crowd,  in 
can  use  your  "  short  knife"  in  cutting  purses, 
irs  have  injuriously  substituted  <<  thong"  for 

fOur  manor  qf  pickt-hatch" — ^A  low  neigh- 
n  the  east  of  London.  <<  I  proceeded  toward 
b,  intending  to  beginne  there  first,  which,  as 
'  name  it,  is  the  very  skirts  of  all  brothel- 
The  Black  Booke ;  by  T.  M. 

r  RED-LATTICE  phrotet*' — i.  e.  your  pMiC' 
uage:   public-houses  were  distinguished  by 

9. 

leads  a  very  frampold  Hfe  with  him,** — 
is  a  very  common  word  in  authors  of  the 
variously  spelled :  it  usually  means  vexationt, 
as  here.    It  is  still  used  in  Norfolk. 

aU  love^* — ^By  all  means.  This  pretty  an- 
le  is  now  obsolete.  We  have  it  in  Othello  : 
eral  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires  you, 
I,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it." 

iy  in  any  case,  have  a  natword," — i.  e.  frye- 
atchword.    It  occurs  again  in  act  v.  scene  2. 

7 


<«FoRD  dtfgwwerf.^— The  husband  becoming  the  un- 
known confidant  of  the  object  of  his  suspicions,  is  the 
leading  idea  of  one  of  the  tales  of  Straparola,  the  Ital- 
ian novelist,  {Le  tredeci  piaceroli  nottt,)  which  had  been 
translated  by  Tarlton,  in  1590.  Shakespeare  had  un- 
questionably read  this  story  in  some  shape,  as  he  has 
used  several  of  the  incidents,  and  some  passages  of  the 
dialogue  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  expressions 
in  the  tale.  But  the  main  story  and  characters  have 
no  similitude.  Such  use  of  literary  materials  no  more 
detracts  from  the  general  originality  of  an  author,  than 
the  use  of  facts  drawn  from  history  or  from  actual  ob- 
servation. 

A  shnilar  confidence  of  the  young  knrer  to  his  aged 
rival,  is  the  chief  source  of  comic  interest  in  MoHere's 
Eeole  des  Femmes,  which  the  critics  have  received  as 
his  own  invention,  (as  it  probably  was,)  while  he  was 
assailed  for  having  borrowed  some  other  incidents  from 
a  novel  of  his  contemporary,  Scanm. 

<<  —  amd  flying  what  pnrsmu.** — ^This  couplet  is 
printed  in  Italic,  and  marked  with  inverted  commas  in 
the  folio,  1623 :  it  is  probably  a  quotation,  although  the 
writer  of  it  has  not  been  discovered. 

*^  —  and  I  will  aggravate  his  sttlb." — Style  is  a 
phrase  from  the  Herald's  office.  Falstaff  means,  that 
he  will  add  more  titles  to  those  he  already  enjoys.  So, 
in  Heywood's  <<  Golden  Age,"  1611 : 

*  I  will  emte  lorde  of  a  gresUr  style** 

Again,  in  Spenser's  «  Faery  Queen,"^ 

<  As  to  abandon  that  whkh  doth  eontaln 
Tour  honour'e  sMs,  that  ie»  your  warlike  dileld.'     Stbtbhi. 

Scene  III. 

** —  thy  stocky  thy  revern,  thy  distance,  thy  fnon- 
tant.** — ^lliese,  and  others  that  precede  them,  are  An- 
glicised terms  of  the  fencing-schooL 

<<  Thou  art  a  Castalian,"  etc — ^The  Host  ridicules 
the  Doctor  through  his  ignorance  of  English.  He  is  a 
<<  heart  of  elder,"  the  elder  being  filled  with  soft  pith  : 
he  is  a  Castilian,  that  name  being  an  opprobrious  de- 
signation for  the  Spaniards,  whom  the  English  of  Eliza- 
beth's time  hated  as  much  as  their  descendants  were 
accustomed  to  hate  the  French. — ^Knight. 

*'  Cried  game" — So  all  the  old  copies,  including  the 
first  imperfect  sketch.  Warburton  proposed  to  read 
cry  aim,  a  phrase  of  archery,  but  figuratively  used  for 
assisting,  encouraging,  in  any  thing,  as  the  one  who 
cries  <<  Aim  I"  did  the  archer.  The  Host  thus  says, 
«  Consent,  approve ;  did  I  not  say  well  ?"  "  Cry  aim'* 
is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  next  act.  Much  learning 
has  been  expended  in  support  of  this  reading.  Those 
who  retain  the  original  cry^d  game  suppose  that  the 
Host  addresses  Dr.  Caius  by  this  as  a  name.  He  calls 
him  <<  heart  of  elder."  Cry'd  game,  says  Stevens,  is  a 
professed  buck.  But,  says  Knight,  surely  Anne  Page 
«  at  a  farm-house,  a  feasting"  is  the  game  which  the 
host  has  cried.  The  meaning  would  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious were  we  to  read.  Cried  I  game  f 

Mr.  Halliwell,  one  of  the  most  learned  old-English 
scholars  of  his  day,  confesses,  in  his  late  curious  edition 
of  the  original  sketch  of  this  play,  that  he  cannot  clear 
up  the  obmnirity.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  phrase 
having  been  merely  colloquial,  and  not  preserved  in 
books,  is  so  obsolete  that  the  meaning  can  only  be 
guessed  at. 

ACT  III Scene  I. 

<*  To  shallow  rivers,**  etc. — ^The  verses  here  sung  by 
the  doleful  duellist  are  taken  (with  some  variations) 
from  the  beautifhl  old  ballad,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Marlowe,  « Come  live  with  me,  aod  be  my  love," 
and  exceedingly  popular  in  Shakespeare's  age.  The 
line  interposed  with  them,  <<  When  as  I  sat  in  Baby- 
lon," forms  part  of  the  ancient  version  of  the  137th 
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SCBHE    II. 

"  —  all  my  utighbeun  Aall  cbt  aim." — To  ery  aim, 
in  archery,  wm  lo  ntamragt  the  archer*  hj  crying  oat 
Mm  when  they  vcre  about  to  shoot.  Hence  it  cnme 
to  be  lued  for  to  BppUnd  or  encourage,  in  a  geoerat 
■enoe.    Thus,  in  Kino  Johh,  act  ii.  acene  I. 


X  —  kt  tjnakt  koli/day" — That  is,  a  hoUdafitjlei  ai 
much  auperior  lo  (he  common,  ■»  i«  a  holiday  lo  an 
ordinary  woikii^  day.  "He  imelb  April  and  May" 
ia  the  ancient  phiaaeology  for  o^  April  aiul  May,  a* 
may  be  observed  in  Shakefpeare's  own  nw  eliewbere. 

"  — ■  'lit  in  kit  BUTTOKs." — The  general  explanation 
is,  this  is  an  allnsion  to  the  custom  of  wearing  the 
flower  called  badulor't  buHaia.  Mr.  £nigbt,  bowcm, 
aayi  that  a  aimilat  phrmae,  "  It  does  not  Its  in  your 
breechea,"  meaoa — It  is  not  within  yoor  eoapaai : 
"  'lis  in  hii  buttons"  therefore  meana— he's  the  man  to 
do  it  I  his  batloos  hold  the  man.  This  is  certainly  a 
much  more  probable  inteipretatioii,  and  the  context 
appear*  not  only  to  warrant  hut  ajnioat  require  that 
explanation. — Halliweu.. 

"  —  I  iltaU  drink  »  rtrs-utint  firit  laUk  fcim"— That 
is.  In  wine  from  the  pipe.  From  Ihe  words  that  follow 
C  III  make  him  dance,")  it  appears  that  Foid  inleiidB 
a  qoibble  on  the  word,  by  referring  it  to  the  musical 
iiutmmenL  ■■Diinkin"is  the  old  phrase  foe  *■  drink 
of." 

SCEHE    III. 

"  —  ameng  At  WHirsnas" — A  laonder  is  still  called 
a  whitster;  but  the  whilslcrs  in  that  day  were  proba- 
bly similar  to  the  btamehiutiuu  of  the  Seine,  and 
washed,  like  them,  in  cold  nmning  waten. 

"Haa  now,  my  etab-musut" — The  miuktt  is  the 
«maU  aparrow-hawk ;  the  tyai  it  a  general  name  for  a 
Tciy  young  hawk ;  the  Gist  of  five  Several  names  by 
which  it  is  called  in  its  Gnt  year.  Spenser  bat  a  pretty 
image  connected  with  Ihe  eyas : 


Wkn  tkou  didit 


%»i  til  wcelu  Ibfl  Jmck  a*  Lent, 


"  —  iffortuia  thy  foe  vtrt  vol,  natun  thy  fri4ttd." — 
So  the  old  copies,  which,  thus  pointed,  need  no  change. 
We  must  nuilersland  being  aner  "  nalurc." 

"  —  and  imttl  tikt  Butklmbury  tn  limplt-titnt." — 
SimpUi  were  herbs,  which  were  sold  al  the  many 
apothecaries'  shops  in  Bneklenbury. 

"Iteitl  auama  mt  UHind  tht  amu" — The  allnaions 
lo  this  conrenient  mode  of  concealment  are  frequent 
in  Shakespeare  and  other  writen  of  the  period.  There 
was  a  vacant  place  between  Ihe  walls  and  the  wooden 
fnunes  on  which  the  anas  was  hung. 


ScEr 


:IV. 


" —  Ihy  fatktr'i  vitailh" — 8oroe  light  may  be  given 
lo  those  who  shall  endeavour  to  calculate  Ihe  increase 
of  English  wealth,  by  observing,  that  Latymer,  in  the 
lime  of  Edward  Vt.  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  his 
father's  prosperity,  "That  though  but  a  yeoman,  be 
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gave  his  daughten  five  pounds  each  for  her  patios.' 
Al  Ihe  end  <rf'  Elizabeth's  reign,  seven  hundred  poaaifa 
formed  such  a  temptation  to  courtship,  as  made  all  otba 
motives  auipected.  Congreve  makes  twelve  tbottaal 
pounds  more  tban  a  coonlerbalance  to  tbe  affeclatiia 
of  Belinda.  No  poet  will  now  fly  his  faToorite  cha^^ 
ter  Bt  less  than  fifty  thonsand. — Johnson. 

'Til  make  a  ika/t  or  a  boll  on'l" — The  phrase  ■ 
proverbial — I  shall  produce  some  effect,  much  or  link. 
A  shall  was  a  kmg  sharp  airow  )  a  bolt,  a  short  thict 
one,  used  only  for  birds,  and  thence  called  a  birdJxilL 

*■  —  come  tut  and  Itmg-tail." — A  ""miHTn  old  pbrtSi 
eiprcMive  of  dogs  of  every  kind,  which  Giender  appba 
to  persons.  The  coounentators  are  very  leauned  m  tbe 
origin  of  the  phrase. 

"  —  happy  ma%  bt  hii  dolt!" — This  is  a  prorerttil 
expression  of  frequent  occnrrenee.  The  appareni  lig- 
nificalion  here  is :  "  happiness  be  his  portion  wlio  n^ 
ceeds  besi,"  bnt  the  general  meaning  of  the  phnat 
may  be  inienarted :  "  Let  his  portion  or  lot  be  ham 
man."  DUt  is  the  past  participle  and  past  lenseti 
the  A.  B.  verb  Dalan,  to  deal,  to  divide,  lo  disuibnte.— 

SCEHE  V. 
"  —  uould  hart  dnmmid  a  iuhd  bitch's  puffia.'— 
So  evET7  old  copy,  meaning,  cf  course,  the  btind  puppio 
of  a  bitch ;  modem  editors,  in  a  refinement  c£  cornd- 
ness,  which  does  not  allow  for  a  colloquial  eiprcaaiss. 
have  thought  it  necessary  lo  alter  the  text  to  a  "  binitl 
Uind  puppies."  Falslaff  was  not  in  a  state  of  miiKl  is 
stody  extreme  accuracy  in  his  phraseology. 


"  Pttr-oul,  pttr-atl .'" — Shakespeare  refers  lo  *  apsn 
of  children,  who  thus  call  on  a  snail  to  push  forth  his 

'FEcr-oul,  pM-^ul,  p«r-«iiiifiourbDl«, 
Or  eln  I'll  bwt  tou  u  blwk  u  ■  «l.> 

"  —  Uctic's  htr  thnm'd  kat,  and  htr  m^ffltr  fw"— 
Coaise  hats  were  made  of  the  end  of  a  weaver's  warp, 
which  is  called  the  Ihmm.  The  muffler  was  used  Id 
cover  the  lower  part  of  tbe  face. 

"  — /iti/q/'KKinHT"— So  the  foUo  of  1623.  The  sec 
ond  foLo  has  "full  of  Iht  knight,"  which  is  the  re- 
ceived reading.  The  article  would  destroy  the  wiL 
Tbe  servant  usee  "  knight"  as  be  would  say  Uad. 

"  Tcutk  in  a  badul."— So  the  folio;  but  Malooe 
introduced,  from  Ihe  qusrtDS,  "You,  youlh  in  a  basket, 
come  out  here !"  which  forms  part  of  a  aubsequeot 
speech  by  Ford  there,  and  is  no  portion  of  what  he  says 
when  first  he  meets  the  loaded  aermnts.  The  mding 
of  the  folio  ia  natural  and  intelligible. — Coludu 
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**  — 1»  /•«  timpliy  with  fine  and  recovery" — ^Thia  is 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  Shakespeare's  letral  know- 
ledge. Ritson  says,  **  fee-simple  is  the  largest  estate, 
ind  fine  and  recoTery  the  itrtrngeet  assurance,  known 
to  Engliah  law." 

Scene  IV. 

<<  —  and  TAKES  the  cattle" — ^Infects  with  disease. 
As,  in  Kajuxt,  <<  no  fancy  takes." 

**  DUguie'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horm  on  hie  head,'* 

This  line  is  not  in  the  folio ;  bat  it  is  certainly  wanted. 
The  passage  in  the  quarto  in  which  this  line  occurs  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  care  with  which  the  first 
sketch  has  been  improved : 

'  Hear  my  deriee. 
Oft  hare  you  heard  since  Home  the  hunter  died. 
That  wouMB  to  affright  their  little  children 
Says  that  he  walks  in  shape  of  a  great  stag. 
Now,  for  that  Falstaffe  hath  been  so  deeeired 
As  that  he  dares  not  Teoture  to  the  house* 
We'll  send  him  word  to  meet  us  in  the  fleld» 
DisguisM  like  Home,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 
The  hour  shall  be  just  between  tweWe  and  one. 
And  at  that  tfane  we  will  meet  him  both : 
Then  would  I  have  you  present  there  at  hand, 
With  little  boys  disguised  and  drest  like  fairies, 
For  to  affright  fat  Falstaff^e  in  the  woods.' 

**  With  90nu  DIFFUSED  song," — ^Diffused  is  used  here, 
and  elsewhere,  in  the  sense  of  confnsedy  or  uninteHi- 
gible.  Palsgrave,  in  his  Eccl.  de  la  Langue  Francy  1530, 
and  Cooper,  in  his  Dictionary,  1584,  explain  "  diJSuse" 
u  <'  hard  to  be  understood." 

**  —  TO-piNCH  the  nnclean  knight," — To  thus  prefixed 
to  the  verb,  was  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  frequent  in 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  used  by  Spenser.  It  has  an  aug- 
mentative sense,  as  well-pinched,  thoroughly-pinched. 
It  is  oflenest  used  with  ail  prefixed,  as  <'  ai-to  broke  his 
skull,"  in  the  English  Bible ;  completely  broke  his  skuU. 

Scene  V. 

" — Uu  WISE  WOMAN  of  Brentford," — Scott,  in  his 
Discovery  of  WitchcraA,  says — «  At  this  day  it  is  in- 
different to  say  in  the  English  tongue.  She  is  a  witdty 
or  she  is  a  wiee  wonum." 

**  jfy,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell" — Simple  probably 
follows  up  his  question  relating  to  the  awful  old  woman, 
with  a  look  of  open-mouthed  eagerness ;  and  Falstaff, 
whom  nothing  of  the  ludicrous  escapes,  calls  him 
«  muscle-shell"  from  that  circumstance* 

«-fy,  iir  tiee" — ^A  word  still  used  in  Yorkshire 
and  Scotland,  there  retaining  its  ancient  sense,  of  a 
large  dog  of  some  common  breed,  as  a  shepherd's  dog. 
Boms  marks  the  distinction,  and  shows  Falstaff 's  mean- 
ing, by  making  one  of  his  twa  dogs  «  o*  high  degree," 
and  the  other,  who  is  of  humbler  breed,  <*  a  gash  and 
faithfbl  tyke." 

** — three  Doctor  Faustuset," — ^Popular  audiences  had 
beeome  acquainted  with  Dr.  Faustus,  the  German  ne- 
cromaDcer,  both  from  the  often-printed  popular  story- 
book at  his  life,  and  from  Marlowe's  play,  which  had 
been  eoastantly  acted  from  about  the  year  1590. 

ACT  v.— Scene  V. 

*  JHvidM  ms  likt  a  beibs-buck." — '*  A  tmek,^  says 
Theobald,  ^sent  for  a  bride."  The  old  copies  read 
M^'^bndc;  and  to  bribe,  of  old,  meant  to  steal.  See 
Way's  ^  Promptorium ;"  therefore, «  a  brib'd-buck"  may 
be  a  stolen  buck. 

Makme,  in  Chalmers's  edition  of  his  text,  reads, 
^  bride-buck,"  i.  e.  a  buck  sent  for  a  bridal  feast  or 
preaent,  which  is  ingenkms,  and  may  be  right. 

^  Yom  ompHAN-HBiBS  of  fixed  detiiny" — On  this  ob- 
seore  line,  the  later  editors  have  thrown  no  light, 
nor  can  I,  beyond  giving  the  substance  of  the  older 
comments  and  opinioni.    Perhaps  this  part  of  the  text 


is  corrupt.  Warburton  plausibly  proposes  to  read 
ouphenMirt,  i.  e.  you  elves,  who  minister  and  succeed 
in  some  of  the  woiks  of  destiny.  Dr.  Farmer  supposes 
the  term  to  be  addressed  to  a  *'  part  of  the  troop,  as 
mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  by  the  fairies ;  orphans, 
in  respect  of  their  real  parents,  and  now  only  dependent 
on  destiny  herself."  ISiakespeare  uses  the  word  heirt 
in  the  sense  of  children.  By  **  ouphen-heirs  of  fixed 
destiny,"  he  might  therefore  mean,  <' fairy  children, 
who  execute  the  decrees  of  destiny." 

**  Raite  up  the  organt  of  her  fantasy," 

That  is,  let  her  who  has  performed  her  religious  du- 
ties be  secure  against  the  grosser  illusions  of  fancy ; 
have  her  sleep,  like  that  of  infancy,  free  from  disor- 
dered dreaiqs.  It  was  supposed  that  invisible  beings 
had  the  power  of  disturbing  with  dreams,  or  otherwise 
annoying,  those  who  had  not  prayed  ere  they  slept. 
Imogen  exclaims — 

'  To  your  protectioa  I  ooBMnead  me,  fods ! 
From  fsiries,  and  the  tempters  of  the  nif  ht, 
Gtmrd  me,  beseech  je !' 

**  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense" — *«  Pense"  is  a  dissyl- 
lable, as  the  final  e,  though  not  accented,  was  anciently 
sounded,  especially  in  Norman-French,  though  I  should 
think  with  an  obscure  sound,  more  like  uh  than  the  ac- 
cented French  e. 

^  /  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth," — ^By  this  term  is 
merely  meant  a  mortal  man,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
spirit  of  the  earth  or  of  the  air,  such  as  a  fairy  or 
gnome.  It  was  in  use  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a  cen- 
tury since,  and  appears  borrowed  from  the  Saxon  Mid- 
dan  Eard, — Singer. 

**  —  still  pinch  him  to  your  time" — ^Theobald  and 

Malone  here  insert  a  speech  from  the  quarto :  <<  It  is 

right ;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries  and  iniquity." 

Theobald  says  ^  this  speech  is  very  much  in  character 

for  Sir  Hugh."    He  forgets  that  the  real  actors  of  the 

comedy  are  here    speaking  in  assumed   characters. 

Pistol  has  a  speech  or  two ;  but  all  traces  of  Pistol's 

own  character  are  suppressed.    The  entire  scene  is 

elevated  into  pure  poetry  in  the  amended  edition,  and 

none  of  the  coarseness  of  the  original  is  retained.   For 

example,  in  the  quarto.  Sir  Hugh  says, 

<  Where's  Pede? 
Go  and  see  where  brokers  sleep. 
And  fox-eyed  Serjeants  with  their  mere : 
Go  lay  the  proctors  in  the  street, 
A  nd  pinch  the  lousy  seijeant*s  fsce ; 
Spare  none  of  those  when  they're  a-bed 
But  sttch  whose  nose  looks  blue  and  red.* 

"  —  these  fair  yoees." — ^The  extremities  of  yokes 
for  oxen  as  still  used  in  several  counties  of  England, 
bend  upwards,  and  rising  very  high,  in  shape  resemble 
horns.  In  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  voce  Juelles,  we 
have  <<  Arched  or  yoked  vines ;  vines  so  under-propped 
or  fashioned  that  one  may  go  under  the  middle  of 
them."  See  also  Hutton's  Latin,  Greek,  and  English 
Lexicon,  1585,  in  voce  Juoum;  <<a  thing  made  with 
forkes.  like  a  gallowes,  a  frame  whereon  vines  are 
joyned." 

**  —  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o*er  me" — John- 
son would  read  j»2«m€ ;  Dr.  Farmer  j9to«€/.  Tyrwhitt's 
explanation  of  the  old  reading  is  satisfactory  to  me — 
Ignorance  is  not  so  low  as  I  am  by  a  plummet  or 
plumb-line's  length. 

<<  —  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction." — 
Here  the  quartos  add  what  is  worth  giving  in  a  note, 
though  it  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  text,  as  in  some 
editions,  since  the  author  in  his  corrected  edition  re- 
jected it,  and  substituted  the  speeches  of  Page  and  his 
¥rifet 

*Mrt,  Ford,  Nay,  htMbaad,  let  that  go  to  make  amends: 
Forftre  that  sum,  aad  so  we'll  all  be  Mends. 


Ford.  Well,  here's  my  haad  t  all's  forfireB  at  test. 

Fat,  It  hath  eoet  me  well  I  I  hare  been  well  pfaMbcd  and  wash*d. 
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pailonJ,  ibrmRrlj  altribnted  Io«uikrapau«,  andpriBtol 
in  an  earlitr  edition  of  his  tonneta,  1599.  It  wu  then 
accompBDied  by  sn  saswer  ligned  Ignoto.  WUIon,  in 
hia  "Compleat  Ajigler,"  hai  iiuertad  both,  deacribiBg 
the  finl  u  "  that  Mnooth  uiag  which  trw  made  by  Kit 
Marlowe,  aikd  an  aoswer  to  it  by  Kf  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  bii  jo'anget  daja."  Whether  the  pastoral  be  Shake- 
tpeare's  or  Marlowe's,  both  it  and  the  answer  are  what 
Walton  calls  them,  ■■  old-faihioned  poetr;,  but  choicely 
good  ;"  and  we  therefore  thjoli,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
**  the  reader  wiU  not  be  dlsideased  to  Gnd  them  here  i" 


■Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  lore, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  yalleys,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  monnlains  yield. 
Here  will  we  sit  npon  the  roclu, 
Aad  see  the  sbepheidR  feed  their  flocks, 
By  ahallow  rivers,  Iqr  whoae  U" 


ThoTs  win  I  make  thee  beds  of  nnea. 
With  ■  tluHuand  fragrant  pome*, 
A  cap  cf  Bowers,  nad  n  Idrtle 
Embrotder'd  all  with  leaves  of  myitle ; 
A  piwn  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  onr  pretty  lambs  we  pnll  i 
Pair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  bnckles  of  the  purest  piW ; 
A  bell  of  straw,  end  iry  bnda, 
With  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  [Jeasares  may  thee  move. 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
Thy  silver  dishes  fbr  thy  meat. 
As  preeions  as  the  gods  do  eat. 


Shall  c»  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 
The  shepherd  swain*  shall  dance  and  lini 
Fw  thy  delight  each  May  aoming; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.' 


'  If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongoe. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  k>ve. 
Bnl  time  drives  flocks  from  Geld  to  fold, 
When  rivm  rage,  and  rocks  grow  eoU, 
And  Philomel  beoHDrth  dnmh, 
And  all  complain  of  eares  to  come : 
The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fieldi 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yidds. 
A  honey  tbague,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  bat  sorrow's  fall. 
Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  loeei, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  brrak,  soon  wither,  soon  forgottes, 
In  foUy  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 
Thy  belt  oC  straw,  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  stadsi 
All  thcM  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  lore. 
What  should  we  talk  of  dainties  then. 
Of  better  ment  thao's  fit  for  men  r 
These  are  but  vain :  that's  only  good 
Which  God  hath  bleas'd  and  sent  for  liiod. 
Bat  could  yonth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  age  no  need ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  man 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.* 


(SoH  In  Whiter  FofW.) 


^"HiiffiEMug  lisiaaafc 


V~f 
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CHBONOLoaT,  CHARACTERISTICS  OF   MANNER,   ETC. 
TTNTI L  vrithia  ■  few  yean,  thii  comedj  na*  CDniidered  ■■  one  of  the  Utatt, 


ti  ^, 


*  dKidadly  pronouDcsd  to  be  Ibe  Tery  lut,  of  it 


uithor'i  worii.  Thii  ofrinioa  wu  fotuded  partly  on  the  coqjecturet  of  the 
critio  of  the  latt  ceatuiy,  u  (a  •otne  iuppo»ed  alliinoiia  to  the  oTenU  of  lOog 
Jame*'*  reign,  in  the  dialogue;  but,  oa  the  whole,  it  wa>  rather  aMumed  a>a 
timditiiuiarf  critind  opinioD  than  dadnced  from  any  clew  (bow  of  preiuiDptiTa 
praof.  There  wai  beaidei,  formerly,  no  potitive  eiternal  evidence  knowD  lor 
any  other  date.  The  play  bad  appeared  In  print,  for  the  6nt  time,  in  the  folio 
of  1623.  It  ia  there  careFally  printed,  with  the  regular  diTiaioui  into  acta  and 
acenea,  (cinnumtancea  ofleo  nmre  or  len  neglected  in  other  playi  in  that 
rolnme,)  and  wiiboat  any  of  thoae  repeiitioni,  or  coafanona  of  aenae,  which,  in 
aome  other  caaea,  bare  ibown  that  the  nunuacript  in  the  printen'  bandi  bad 
been  altered  or  inletluied,  ai  if  .in  a  anbaeqnent  reviaion  of  acenea  written 
during  the  author'a  earlier  life.  The  entriea  of  intended  new  publicationa  in 
Staliotiera'  Hall,  and  the  record  of  the  playa  acted  at  court,  which  have  often 
thrown  light  on  the  chronology  of  the  worka  of  Shakeapeare  and  hia  contem- 
porariea,  contain  do  mention  of  TwELrrn  Niohtj  nor  ia  there  any  mentiotl 
of  it  by  any  oonlemporary  critic,  nor  any  probable  allnaion  to  it  in  any  other 
writer  of  the  age.    Thua  the  Geld  waa  fiiriy  open  to  critical  acnianeaa  and 

""— "        ^1     anliquarian  reaeareh.    Tyrwhitt,   an  ingeniona  and  well-read  comnienlalor, 

"  anppoaad  that  Btr  Toby'a  indignation  at  "undertaker*"  waa  a  popular  alluaioD 

al  andertakera  of  Jamea  the  Fint'a  time,  who  Mudtrtook  to  carry  the  meeaarei  of  the  court  ihnjogb  pariia- 
rtaiagende  appliancea,  limilar  to  thoae  familiar  to  the  modem  "  lobby-membera"  of  our  own  republic-^ 
aemblance  (by  the  way)  of  Old-England  in  the  good  i^  timea  with  oar  age  and  coontry,  which,  like 
,  may  aerve  to  atleat  the  atrong  influeDce  and  effect  of  our  Anglo-Sainn  blood.  If  thi*  alluaion  were 
led,  the  comedy  moit  have  been  written  nlW  1614,  when  thii  phraae  of  "undertaker*"  firat  came  into 
there  ii  a  mention  of  the  Sophy  of  Fer«a ;  and  a  paaaage  (act  iii.  acene  3)  in  which  the  inaolence 
ird  Coke,  when  attorney- geneial,  in  repeatedly  Mn-ing  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  hia  trial,  ia  naaumed  to 
teant  to  be  rebuked.  Upon  each  and  aimilar  Tery  alight  groonda  of  conjectare,  Malune  decided  firat 
1  waa  written  in  1614,  and  aflerwarda  in  1607,  while  Chalmen  tnainlBined  the  date  of  1613.  Thi* 
■dation  for  chronological  conjectare,  however,  waa  thought  lufficient  authoHqr  for  a  pretty  general 
i,  fbr  aome  yean,  in  the  opinion  that  theTwiLFTH  Nioht  wai  written  after  all  iheanlhor'i  great  tnge- 
afibrding  aome  indication  of  the  author'a  temper  and  caat  of  mind  in  the  later  yean  of  hi*  life.  Tbn* 
>pted  it  ao  far  aa  to  build  on  it,  half  donblingly,  one  of  hi*  ingenioa*  and  brilliant  apeculationa.  "  If 
i)  were  really  the  laat  work  of  Shakeapeare,  aa  i*  affirmed,  he  moat  have  eiijoyed  to  the  laat  hi*  jontb- 
ind,  and  have  carried  with  him  to  hi*  graTe  the  fubieaa  of  hi*  lalenla." 

rvalion,  pleaaing  aa  the  idea  ia  in  reference  to  the  Poet  hinuelf,  and  in  ilaelf  pivbably  true  in  fact  a*  to 
yet,  in  Ihe  critical  jodgment  it  implie*  aa  to  the  comedy,  have  loggeated  doubla  in  regard  to  the 
poaitioa  tboa  aaurmed. 

idy,  with  all  ila  admirable  points,  and  ita  delightTul  variety  of  poetic  feeling  and  humoroo*  invention, 
'  baa  not  thoae  IndicaliDn*  of  the  fulnen  of  ita  author'a  talent  which  may  be  traced  in  hi*  later  worka, 
e  not  of  the  higheat  oomparative  rank.  After  the  ancceaaioD  of  hia  greet  tragediea,  Othillo,  Micieth, 
ding  the  deeper  aentiment  and  aaddar  philoaophy  at  that  time  infoaed  into  hii  before  merely  dramatia 
I  aeeuiB  to  have  written  nothing  which  doea  not  retain  aDine  tnce,  in  thought  and  eipresaioti,  of  that 
lapiratioa  which  hod  tfana  awept  over  hia  mind.  The  poetry  of  the  TwaLrrn  Niomt  ia  eiquiaite  in 
leling,  but  haa  none  of  that  intenaa  idioayncraay  of  dnught  and  eipreaaion — that  unparalieled  fnaion 
Ktnal  with  ihe.paanonBle — ^wbich  diacriminatea  the  poell7  of  Le«h  from  that  of  the  Mebchxmt  of 
only  in  the  general  apirit,  but  in  more  tnnaient  imagea  and  phiaaea.  and  even  licgle  epilhela.  All 
I  detract  from  the  eiqniaite  delicacy  and  grace  of  Ihe  poetic  acenea  of  thia  comedy,  bat  atill  it  marka 
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that  the  yeiy  highest  and  most  peculiar  powers  of  the  author's  mind  had  not  yet  been  so  developed  and  nods 
familiar  by  use,  that  his  genius  had  become  (as  it  did  afterwards)  wholly  "  indued  unto  that  element." 

Again :  so  far  as  "  youthfulness  of  mind"  is  implied  in  the  faculty  of  creating  and  depicting  incidents  or  chuic- 
ters  of  the  broadest  humoqr»  and  the  manifest  self-eigoyment  of  the  author  himself  in  the  exercise  of  that  talent, 
this  is  displayed  as  much  in  Shakespeare's  later  works  as  in  any  of  those  of  earlier  date— as  much  in  Autolycos  as 
in  Bottom.  Yet  it  is  very  observable  that  in  every  one  of  lus  dramas  known  to  have  been  written  after  be  hid 
acquired  that  cast  of  thought  which  at  once  led  to  the  composition  of  lus  later  tragedies,  and  was  evolved  and  made 
habitual  by  their  composition,  the  predominant  tone  is  never  that  of  festive  enjoyment ;  but  the  bright  flashes  of  gay 
invention  seem  always  to  illuminate  a  graver  and  sometimes  a  more  gloomy  back-ground. 

The  Twelfth  Nioht  is  wholly  pleasurable  in  its  intent  and  in  its  feeling,  the  gay  and  the  ludicrous  predomi- 
nating over  and  yet  assimilating  with  its  higher  dramatic  poetry ;  because  the  passion  of  that  is  not  of  strong 
emotion,  but  of  fancy  and  sentiment  Thus  its  characters  claim  immediate  brotherhood  with  that  throng  of  comic 
inventions  which  seem  to  have  been  spontaneously  developed  in  the  Poet's  mind  between  his  thirtieth  and  fortieth 
year,  amid  the  excitement  and  variety  of  a  great  city,  when  he  probably  mixed  widely  in  various  society,  and 
enjoyed  the  passing  scenes  of  "  many-coloured  life"  with  the  joyous  buoyancy  of  youth  and  health,  and  succeisfal 
genius ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  scanned  the  foibles  and  caprices  of  his  companions  with  an  artist's  eye. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  all  these  indications  of  the  period  of  the  author's  life  at  which  he  wrote  this  agreeable  and 
beautiful  drama  are  so  conclusive  as  alone  to  settle  that  question  definitively ;  for  the  highest  probabUities  oX  Aii 
nature  are  often  refuted  by  stubborn  facts ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  appears  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  personal  history  of  the  great  dramatist,  is  confirmed  by  tbe 
recently  discovered  evidence  of  facts.  Mr.  Collier  first  ascertained  "  that  it  was  acted  on  the  celebration  of  the 
Readers'  Feast,  at  the  Middle  Temple,  on  Feb.  2,  1602.  The  fact  of  its  performance  we  have  on  the  evid«ice  of 
an  eye-witness,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  barrister,  and  whose  *  Diary,'  in  his  own  hand-writing,  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.    The  memorandum  runs,  literatimf  as  follows: — 

"  *  Feby.  2,  1601  [2].  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  Twelve-Night,  or  What  You  Will,  much  like  the  coned; 
of  erron,  or  Menechmi  in  Plautus,  but  most  like  and  neere  to  that  in  Italian,  called  Inganni,  A  good  practise  n 
it  to  make  the  steward  believe  his  ladv  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  coonterfayting  a  letter,  as  fronr  his  ladj, 
in  generall  termes  telling  him  what  snee  liked  best  in  him,  and  prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  apparaile» 
Stc.f  and  then  when  he  came  to  practise,  making  him  believe  they  tooke  hmi  to  be  mad.' 

*'  This  remarkable  entry  was  pointed  out  in  the  '  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,'  (1831 ;)  sod 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  *  Disquisition  on  the  Tzmpxst,'  (1839,)  has  ascertained  that  it  was  made  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Manningham."  Besides  this  date,  .we  have  also  the  fact  that  Meares,  who  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Shakespeare's,  in  the  list  of  his  plays,  up  to  1598,  does  not  include  thii  comedy.  Moreover,  the  critical 
antiquarians  have  proved  that  it  must  have  been  written  after  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  Linscboteu's 
**  Voyages  into  the  East  and  West  Indies,"  to  which  only  Maria's  allusion  (act  ii.  sc.  3)  can  be  referred,  where  she 
says  of  Malvolio,  "  He  does  smile  his  fiice  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  die 
Indies."  Malone  could  not  ascertain  the  date  of  this  map,  but  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  published  in  1598. 
Thus  we  may  safely  fix  the  date  of  this  comedy  about  the  year  1600  or  1601,  and  class  it  among  the  later  pro- 
ductions of  that  period  of  Shakespeare's  life  when  his  mind  most  habitually  revelled  in  humorous  delineation,  while 
his  luxuriant  fancy,  turning  aside  from  the  sterner  and  painful  passions,  shed  its  gayest  tints  over  innumerable  forms 
of  grace  and  beauty.  He  seems,  by  his  title  of  the  Twelfth  Nioht,  to  apprise  hii  audience  of  the  general  char- 
acter  of  this  agreeable  and  varied  comedy — a  notice  intelligible  enough  at  that  time,  and  still  not  without  its  signifi- 
cance in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  though  quite  otherwise  among  our  un-holiday-keeping  people  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  TwELrrn  Night  (twelfth  after  Christmas)  was,  in  the  olden  times,  the  season  of  universal  fes- 
tivity—of masques,  pageants,  feasts,  and  traditionary  sports.  This  comedy  then  would  not  disappoint  public  ex- 
pectation, when  it  was  found  to  contain  a  delightful  combination  of  the  delicate  fiuicy  and  romantic  sentiment  of 
the  poetic  masque,  with  a  crowd  of  revelling,  laughing,  or  laugh-creating  personages,  whose  truth  all  would  reco^ 
nize,  and  whose  spirit  and  fun  no  gravity  could  resist  He  gave  to  these  the  revelling  spirit,  and  the  exaggera- 
tion of  character  necessary  for  the  broadest  comic  effect,  but  still  kept  them  from  becoming  mere  buffoon  masqaen 
by  a  truth  of  portraiture  which  shows  them  all  to  be  drawn  from  real  life.  Malvolio— the  matchless  Malvolio— was 
not  only  new  in  his  day,  to  comic  delineation  of  any  sort,  but  I  believe  has  never  since  had  his  fellow  or  his  copy, 
in  any  succeeding  play,  poem,  essay,  or  novel.  The  gravity,  the  acquirement,  the  real  talent  and  accompUshmeot 
of  the  man,  all  made  ludicrous,  fantastical,  and  absurd,  by  his  intense  vanity,  is  as  true  a  conception  as  it  is  original 
and  droll,  and  its  truth  may  still  be  frequently  attested  by  actual  comparison  with  real  Malvolios,  to  be  found  eveiy- 
where,  from  humble  domestic  life  up  to  the  high  places  of  learning,  of  the  state,  and  even  of  the  church.  Sir  Tobjr 
certainly  comes  out  of  the  same  associations  where  the  Poet  saw  Falstaff'  hold  hii  revels.  He  is  not  Sir  John,  nor 
a  fainter  sketch  of  him,  yet  with  an  odd  sort  of  family  likeness  to  him.  Dryden  and  other  dramatists  have  felici- 
tated themselves  upon  success  in  grouping  together  their  comic  underplots  with  their  more  heroic  perMoages. 
But  here,  all,  grave  and  gay,  the  lovers,  the  laughers,  and  the  laughed-at,  are  made  to  harmonise  in  one  scene  sad 
one  common  purpose.  I  cannot  help  adding — ^though  perhaps  it  may  be  a  capricious  over-refinement — that  to  oj 
mind  this  comedy  resembles  Macbeth,  in  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  that  great  drama ;  appearing,  like  it, 
to  have  been  struck  oat  at  a  heat,  as  if  the  whole  plot,  its  characters  and  dialogue,-  had  presented  themselves  at 
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a  one  harmonioiit  group,  before  the  "  mind's  eye'*  of  the  Poet,  preyiomly  to  hk  actaally  oommencmg  the 
bosineM  of  writing,  and  bearing  no  indication  either  of  an  original  groundwork  of  incident,  afterwarda  en- 
by  the  additiona  of  a  fuller  mind,  or  of  thoughts,  situations,  and  characters  accidentally  suggested,  or  growing 
wtedly  out  of  the  stoiy,  as  the  author  proceeded. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT  AND  CHARACTERS. 

Shakespearian  critics  of  the  present  century  have  been  very  industrious  in  their  endeavours  to  trace  out  the 
of  the  plot  of  the  Twelfth  Night.  I  abridge,  from  Mr.  Collier,  the  substance  of  their  researches  and  dis- 
ss. It  is,  however,  very  obvious  that  though  there  were  several  tales  and  plays  founded  on  incidents  similar 
story  of  Viola,  yet  Shakespeare  has  borrowed  nothing  from  them  of  character,  situation,  or  imagery,  and  is 
.  in  no  way  indebted  to  them,  beyond  the  suggestion  of  the  leading  ideas  of  a  resembling  twin,  brother  and 
their  separation,  and  the  heroine  being  disguised  as  a  page,  and  living  in  the  service  of  a  prince  whom  she 
[lately  loves,  and  who  loves  another.  Several  authors  had  used  these  materials,  and  he  must  have  read  all  or 
if  tbem,  so  that  the  recollection  of  these  incidents  somewhat  mingled  with  his  own  invention  or  adaptation 
main  plot ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  comedy  that  looks  at  all  like  the  adopting  and  translating  any  particu- 
^nal,  still  less  like  compiling  from  more  than  one.  There  is  no  verbal  trace  of  any  obligation  to  any  of 
such  as  have  been  pointed  out  in  Bomzo  and  Juliet  to  Brooke's  poem,  and  such  as  in  fiust  he  never  dis- 
l  to  use  whenever  it  would  add  to  the  effect  of  his  work.  But  here  he  selected  for  the  groundwork  of  his 
vo  or  three  incidents  which  he  knew  to  be  fimiiliar  and  pleasing  to  his  audience,  and  possessing  a  certain 
lie  or  romantic  interest ;  and  beyond  this  he  owes  nothing  to  those  who  had  worked  on  the  same  materials. 

rveral  origmals  of  Twelfth  Night,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  have  been  pointed  out,  neariy  all  of  them 
ered  within  the  present  century.  A  voluminous  and  various  author,  of  the  name  of  Bamabe  Rich,  who  had 
jrouffht  up  a  soldier,  published  a  volume,  called  '  Rich  his  Farewell  to  Military  Profession,'  without  date,  but 
ten  the  years  1578  and  1581.  It  contains  a  novel  entitled  '  Apolonius  and  Silla,'  which  has  many  points  of 
blance  to  Shakespeare's  comedy.  Rich  derived  his  chief  materials  from  the  Italian  of  Bandello,  or  from  the 
h  of  Belleforest  In  Bandello  it  forms  the  thirty -sixth  novel  of  the  Seeonda  Parte,  where  it  bears  the  sub- 
Dt  title :— '  Nieuola,  innamoraia  di  LalantiOf  va  a  aervirlo  veatita  da  pagrio ;  e  dope  moUi  east  aeeo  si  marita ; 
:ke  ad  un  suo  fratello  avvenne*  In  the  collection  by  Belleforest,  (Pans,  1572,)  it  is  headed  as  follows: — 
nu  une  JUU  Romainey  se  vestani  en  pare,  servisi  long  temps  un  sien  amv  sans  estre  eogneue,  et  depuis  teust 
3f,  avee  autres  divers  diseours.*  Bellerorest  adopts  the  names  of  Bandello,  but  abridges  or  omits  many  of  the 
hes  and  some  portions  of  the  naimtive :  what  in  Bandello  occupies  several  pages  is  often  included  by  Belie- 
in  a  single  paragraph. 

pon  the  novel  by  Bandello  two  Italian  plays  were  composed,  which  were  printed,  and  have  come  down  to 
me.  The  title  of  one  of  these  is  given  by  Manningfaam,  where  he  says  that  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 
most  like  and  neere  to  that  in  Italian  called  Inganni.*     It  was  first  acted  in  1547,  wad  was  printed  in  1582, 

it  bore  the  title  of  *  QV  Inganui  Commedia  del  Signer  N.  8.*  The  other  Italian  drama,  founded  upon  Ban- 
I  novel,  bears  this  title : — *  Of  Ingannati  Commedia  degV  Aeeademiei  Intronaii  di  Siena,*  which  was  several 
printed.    Whether  our  great  drunatist  saw  either  of  these  pieces  before  he  wrote  his  Twelfth  Night,  may 

of  doubt.  It  might  seem  as  if  it  were  a  matter  understooci,  at  the  time  Twelfth  Night  was  acted  at  the 
»le,  on  Feb.  2,  1602,  that  it  was  founded  upon  the  *  Inganni.*  There  is  no  indication  in  the  MS.  Diary  that 
Titer  of  it  was  versed  in  Italian  literature,  and '  OP  Inganni*  might  at  that  day  be  a  knovni  comedy  of  which 
I  believed  Shakespeare  had  availed  himself. 

0  '  OP  Ingannati,*  as  respects  its  similarity  of  construction  with  Twelfth  Night,  attention  was  first 
jed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  *  Disquisition  on  Shakespeare's  Tem  pest.'  *  OV  IngannatV  follows 
ello's  novel  with  more  exactness  than  '  OC  Inganni,*  though  both  change  the  names  of  the  parties ;  and  here 
ive  the  important  feature  that  the  heroine,  called  Lelia,  (aissuised  as  Fabio,)  is  a  page  to  Flamminio,  with 

1  she  is  in  love,  but  who  is  in  love  with  a  lady  named  IsabeUiB.  Lelia,  as  in  Shakespeare,  is  employed  by 
minio  to  forward  his  suit  with  Isabella. 

lie  likeness  between  *  OC  Ingannati*  and  Twelfth  Night  is,  in  some  points,  stronger  thsin  that  between 
Inganni*  and  Shakespeare's  drama;  but  to  neither  can  we  say,  with  any  deeree  of  certainty,  that  our  great 
itist  resorted,  althougn  he  had  perhaps  read  both,  when  he  was  considering  the  best  mode  of  adapting  to  the 
the  incidents  of  Bandello's  novel.  There  is  no  hint,  in  any  source  yet  discovered,  for  the  smallest  portion 
9  comic  business  of  Twelfth  Night.  In  both  the  Itelian  dramas  it  is  of  the  most  homely  and  vulgar  mate- 
by  the  intervention  of  empirics,  braggarts,  pedants,  and  servants,  who  deal  in  the  coarsest  jokes  and  the 
sst  bufibonety.  Shakespeare  shows  his  infinite  superiority  in  each  department:  in  the  more  serious  portion 
( drama  he  employed  the  incidents  furnished  by  predecessors  as  the  mere  scaffolding  for  the  erection  of  his 
beentiful  edifice ;  and  for  the  comic  scenes,  combming  so  admirably  with,  and  assisting  so  importantly  in  the 
aaa  of  the  main  plot,  he  seems,  as  usual,  to  have  drawn  merely  upon  his  own  interminable  resources. ' 


ScBHE  I- — An  Aparlmatt  in  tlie  Duke's  Palate. 
Enter  Duke,  Cdbio,  Lord*;  Muticiam  aUendtng. 

Duke.  If  mniic  be  the  food  of  love,  pU}'  on : 
Give  me  exceu  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  iicken,  and  to  die. 
That  atraiD  acaiD ; — it  had  a  dyinj;  fall : 
O !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathe*  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Sleolingi  and  grring  odour. — Edou)^  !  no  more : 
'Tis  Dot  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before. 
O,  spirit  of  love !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou. 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  vafidity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  faUs  into  aoatement  and  low  price, 
Eveo  in  a  minute !  so  fiill  of  shapes  is  &ncy, 
Tbat  it  alone  is  high- fantastical. 
dir.  Win  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  1 
Dyke.  What,  Curio  T 


Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have. 
O '.  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  pui^'d  the  sir  of  pesbleoce : 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  n  hart. 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 

pursue  me. — How  now  f  what  news  from 


Enter  VALeNTinE. 


Vol.  So  please  my  lord,  I  inii;ht  not  be  admitted. 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : — 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years'  hent. 
Shall  not  behold  her  fnce  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  ckiistregs,  she  will  veiled  walk, 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  senson 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lastinf;  in  her  sad  remembrsnce. 

Dukt.  O!  ahethathatbaheartofthatfiDefnim^ 
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To  p»y  tb'ia  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love,  wbeD  the  rich  golden  ebtft 
Hath  killed  the  flock  of  nil  aflectiona  else 
That  live  in  her :  wheu  Uver,  bmiD,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  throDes,  Bro  ell  supplied,  aod  Ml'd, 
(Her  sneet  perfections,)  wilh  one  self  king. — 
Away,  before  rae  to  sweet  beds  of  floweni ; 
Love-thougbts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  wilh  bowers. 
[Exeunt. 


ScKHE  n.—Tlu  Sea-tooMt. 
Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailort. 
Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this! 
Cap.  This  is  Illyris,  Wj. 

Vio.  Aud  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  brother  he  in  in  Elysium. 
Perchauce,  he  is  not  drowo'd : — what  think  yra, 
MiikmT 


Ct^.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yonrself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  O,  my  poor  brother !   and  so,  perchance, 
may  he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam:  and,  w  comfort  yow  witii 
chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  OUT  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  In  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mnst,  that  Uved  upon  the  sen ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  1  could  see. 

yio.  For  saying  so  there's  gold. 

Mine  own  escape  nnfoldcth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  fur  I  was  bred  and  bom. 
Not  Uirec  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio,  Who  governs  here  1 

Cap.  .K.  noble  duke,  in  oatnre  as  in  name. 

Vio.  What  it  his  name? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Oruno !  1  have  heard  my  father  uame  him : 
H<  wu  a  bachelor  then. 


Cap.  And  BO  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence. 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur,  (as,  you  knov. 
What  grent  ones  do  the  lees  w'dl  praUle  of,) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  faff  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  bti 
Id  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love. 
They  say,  ^e  hath  abjur'd  the  company. 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vh.  O!  that  I  Bcrr'd  that  lady, 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow. 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass, 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  Dot  the  duke's. 

Fio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain. 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  r<eHuteous  wall 
Doth  oSt  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  tliy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'ythee,  (and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously,) 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
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such  disguiM  u  baplj  ibail  become 

!  form  of  my  mlent.     I'll  aerre  thi*  duke 

<a  sludt  present  me  as  an  ennuch  to  him 

tay  be  worth  thy  paina ;  for  1  can  aing, 

1  speak  to  him  in  many  aorta  of  muaic, 

it  will  allow  me  vei;  worth  hia  serrice. 

idt  else  may  bap  to  tiine  I  will  commit; 

r,  shape  thou  Uiy  silence  to  my  wit> 

'■ap.  Be  yon  his  ennuch,  and  your  mate  I'll  be 

len  my  tongue  blaba,  then  let  mine  eyea  nut  see 

lo.  I  thank  tfaee.     Lead  mo  on.  [ExeiaU. 

ScKiTE  III. — A  Soom  in  Oi.ivia's  House 

Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belcr,  ami  Makia. 
Itr  lb.  What  a  plaice  means  my  niece,  to  take 
death  of  her  brother  thua  ?    I  am  aure  care  a  an 
my  to  life. 

far.  By  my  trotli,  air  Toby,  you  must  come  in 
ier  o'  nighte :  your  couain,  my  lady,  takea  great 
eptions  to  your  ill  hours. 
'.ir  To.  Wliy,  let  her  except  before  excepted 
tfiir.  Ay,  but  yon  muat  confine  yourself  withm 

modest  limits  of  order. 

lir  To.  Confine  T     I'll  confine  myaelf  no  liner 

a  I  am.     These  ckithea  are  good  enough  to  dnnk 

and  so  be  these  boots  too :  an  they  be  not,  let 

m  bans  themselves  in  their  own  strapa. 

Uar.  'That  qoafling  aai  drinking  will  imdo  yon 


Sir  To.  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Aguccheekl 

Mar   Ay,  he. 

Air  To.  He's  as  taU  a  man  as  itny'a  in  IDyrte. 

Afar    What'a  that  to  the  purpose  T 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  tlu«e  thousand  dncMs  a 
yew 

Afar  Ay,  but  he'll  bare  but  a  year  in  all  tbeM 
ducats    he's  a  very  fool,  and  a  pnHligal. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you'll  say  so  I  he  plays  o'  the 
*iol-de  gamtioyg,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages 
word  (or  word  without  book,  and  hath  aU  the  good 
gifts  of  nature. 

Mar  He  hath,  indeed,^4lmost  natural;  fiir, 
besides  that  he'a  a  fool,  he's  a  great  qnarrel Ier;  and, 
but  that  be  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  hath  in  Quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the 
prudent  he  would  quickly  haTe  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

6ir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels,  and 
aubatractors  that  aay  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  1 

Mar  They thatadd,moreo*er,he'sdrtmkni^t]y 
in  your  company. 

Sir  Zb.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece.  I'D 
dnnk  V>  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  m  my 
throat,  and  drink  in  Illyria.  He's  a  coward  and  a 
c<9stnl,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his 
brams  turn  o*  the  toe  like  a  parish-top.     What, 


inch !     CaMlUiano   ralgo ;    for  here   comes   Sir 
Kirew  Ague-fiice. 

EnUr  Sir  Akdrew  Aoce-cheek. 
Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch!  how  now.  Sir  Toby 
;fch? 

Sir  To.  Sweet  sir  Andrew. 
Sir  And.  Bless  you,  feir  shrew. 
Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 
Sir  Tb.  Accost,  su"  Andrew,  accost. . 
Sir  And.  What's  thatT 


Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And.  Good  mislress  Accost,  I  desire  better 
acquninlance. 

Mar.   My  nnme  is  Mary,  air.' 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistrffia  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  Ih.  You  mistake,  knight:  accost  is  front  her, 
board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake 
her  in  this  company.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  ac- 
cost? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 
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Sir  To.  An  thon  let  part  bo,  sir  Andrew,  would 
thou  raight'st  never  draw  mord  sgain .' 

Sir  And.  Ad  you  part  so,  mistrcts,  I  wonM  I 
might  never  draw  Bword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you 
think  you  have  foob  ia  hand  1 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  yon  by  the  band. 

Sir  And.  Many,  but  yoQ  ahall  have;  and  here's 
my  hand. 


Mar.  Now,  air,  thought  is  free:  I  pray  yon,  bring 
your  hand  to  the  buttf  ry-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And,  Wherefore,  sweet  heart  T  what's  your 
metaphor  1 

Mar.  It's  d^,  air. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so:  I  am  not  such  uu, 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  diy.   Bntwhat'syonrjot! 

Mar.  A  di^  jest,  sir. 


Sir  And.  Areyon  fuUoftbemT 

Mar.  Ay,  lir ;  I  have  them  at  toy  fingers'  ends : 

mury,  now  I  let  so  yonr  hand,  I  am  barren-  ' 

[Exit  Maria. 

Sir  To.  O  knight!  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary. 
When  did  I  see  Uiee  »o  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you 
see  canary  put  me  down.  Methinks,  somelimes  I 
have  DO  more  wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary 
man  has ;  but  I  am  a  great  eaMr  of  beef,  and,  I 
believe,  that  docs  harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  7b.  No  question. 

Sir  Anil.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it-     I'll 
ride  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby. 
12. 


Str  7h.  Powqiun,  my  dear  kniriitl 
Sir  And.  What  ia  jnurqtunf  do  or  not  do?  1 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  ia  the  tonguea,  llu' 
I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting.    0. 
bad  I  but  followed  the  arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excelleDt  bei^ 

Sir  And.  Why,  would   that  have   meuded  oT 

Sir  To.  Past  question;   for,  thou  seest,  it  ^ 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  doet't 


Sir  To.  ExceUent :  it  hangs  like  flax  o 


a  distaff. 
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bope  to  see  a  hoDcewife  take  the«  betweeD  her 

and  BpiD  it  ofT. 

r  And.  'Ftith,  I'll  borne  xa-monow,  lir  Tobj : 

niece  will  not  be  teen :  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four 
e  Bbe'U  ttooe  of  me.    The  cmint  himieU^  here 

bT,  wooe  her. 

T  To.  She'llnoDeo'thecoaiit:  ihe'll  not  match 
I  her  degree,  neither  in  entail,  jmn,  nor  wit ; 
re  heard  her  awear  it.    Tut,  there's  life  ia't, 

r  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.    I  am  a  fellow 

le   strangest  mind  i'  the  world :   I  delight  in 

laea  aod  revels  sometimes  altoEether. 

rTo.  Art  thou  good Btihetekick-shawa, knight  T 

r  And.  As  any  man  in  lUyria,  whatsoever  he 

inder  the  degree  of  my  betters :  and  yet  1  will 

tompnre  widi  an  old  man. 

r  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 


Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  hare  the  back-trick, 
■imply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  ItlyriB. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid!  where- 
forehavetbeie  gif^sBcurtainbetbrediem]  are  they 
like  to  take  dust,  like  mistiess  Mall's  picture?  why 
doet  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come 
home  \u  a  coranlo  1  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig : 
I  woukl  not  so  much  as  make  water,  but  in  a  smk- 
B-pace.  What  diMt  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to 
hide  virtues  in  T  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  con- 
stitution of  thy  kg,  it  was  fbnn«i  under  the  star  of 
a  galUsrd. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  'ds  strong,  and  it  doe*  indiflerent 
well  in  a  damask-coloured  stock.  Shall  we  set 
about  some  revels  T 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  T  were  we  not 
bom  under  Tnums  ) 

Sir  And.  Taurus  T  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.     Let  me 

see  thee  caper.    Ha !  hi^ier :  ha,  ha  I — excellent ! 

[ExeunL 


A€T   I. 
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SCENE  ?. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man*s  attire. 

Vol.  If  the  duke  contioue  these  fiiTours  towards 
you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced :  he 
hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  ahready  you  are 
no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negli- 
gence, that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of 
his  love.     Is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  £ivours  ^ 

Vol.  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Vlo,  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know*st  no  less  but  all :  I  have  unclasp*d 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul ; 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her : 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow. 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord. 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow. 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vlo.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what 
then? 

Duke.  O !  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  oi  my  dear  faith : 
Ft  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes; 
She  wiU  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it, 

For  they  shall  yet  beUe  thy  happy  years. 
That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth,  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill,  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know,  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair. — Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will,  for  I  myself  am  best. 
When  least,  in  company. — Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Via.  I'll  do  my  best. 

To  woo  your  lady : — [Ande.] — ^yet,  a  barful  strife ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria,  and  Cloum. 

Mar,  Nay ;  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may 
enter  in  way  of  thy  excuse.  My  lady  will  hang  thee 
for  thy  absence. 

Cto.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in 
this  world  needs  to  lear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell  thee 
where  that  saying  was  bom,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to 
say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  Qod  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it ; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 
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Mar,  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  loog 
absent ;  or,  to  be  turned  away :  is  not  that  as  good 
as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

do.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  mar- 
riage ;  and  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so  neither ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two 
IN>ints. 

Mar.  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  wiU  hold ;  or, 
if  both  break,  your  gaskins  &11. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt.  Well,  go  thy 
way :  if  sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert 
as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  lUyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that.  Here 
comes  my  lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely ;  joa 
were  best.  [ExiL 

Enter  Olivia,  and  Malvolio. 

Clo.  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fool- 
ing! Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do 
very  oft  prove  fools ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee, 
may  pass  for  a  wise  man :  for  what  says  Quinapa- 
lus  ?  Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wit. — God 
bless  thee,  lady ! 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Cb.  Do  you  not  hear,  feUows  ?  Take  avray  the 
lady. 

Oli.  (jo  to,  you're  a  dry  fool ;  I'll  no  more  of  you : 
besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then 
is  the  fool  not  dry;  bid  the  dbhonest  man  mend 
himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest :  if 
he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him.  Any  thing 
that's  mended  is  but  patched :  virtue  that  transp-es- 
ses  is  but  patched  with  sin ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but 
patched  with  virtue.  If  that  this  simple  syllogism 
will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ?  As 
there  b  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beano's  a 
flower. — The  lady  bade  take  away  die  fool ;  there- 
fore, I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree! — Lady, 
cuctUlus  non  facit  monachwn :  that's  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  madoniia, 
give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it? 

Clo.  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

OU.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catecnize  you  for  it,  madonna.  Grood 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness  I'll  bide 
your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mourn'st  thou  ? 

OU.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Ch.  I  think,  1^  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your 
brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — Take  away  the  fool, 
gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  thmk  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio?  doth 
he  not  mend  ? 

Mat.  Yes;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death 
shake  him :  infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever 
make  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  spfedy  infirmity,  for  the 
better  increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  will  be  swora 
that  I  am  no  fox,  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for 
two-pence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

oh.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such 
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rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day 
ordinary  fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than 

Look  you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard  ai- 
mless you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to 
is  gagged.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men, 
¥  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better 
fools*  zanies. 

) !  you  are  sick  of  self-loTO,  Mahrolio,  and 
h  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous, 

and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
r  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets, 
no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do 
)ut  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet 
»ugh  he  do  nothing  but  reprove, 
^ow,  Mercury  endue  thee  yinth  leasing,  for 
akest  well  of  fools ! 

Re-tnter  Maria. 

Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  jioang  gen- 

luch  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

^rom  the  count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

I  know  not,  madam :  'tis  a  fair  young  man, 

attended. 

ATho  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  7 

Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

'etch  him  off,  I  pray  you :  he  speaks  nothing 

man.    Fie  on  him! — [Exit  AIaria.] — Go 

Ivolio :  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am 

lot  at  home ;  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it. 

Malvolio.] — Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your 

rows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy 

n  should  be  a  fool,  whose  skull  Jove  cram 

ins ;  for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has 

7eak  pia  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

ly  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What  is  he 

ite,  cousin? 

b.  A  gentleman. 

L  gentleman  ?     What  gentleman  ? 

7.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here. — A  plague  o*  these 

irrings ! — How  now,  sot  ? 

Jood  sir  Toby, — 

/ousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early 

Bthargy? 

0.  Lechery !  I  defy  lechesy.     There's  one 

ite. 

Ly,  marry ;  what  is  he  ? 

9.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care 

e  me  faith,  say  I.    Well,  it's  &11  one. 

[Exit. 
Achat's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  7 
iike  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  roadman : 
ight  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  sec- 
s  him,  and  a  third  drowns  him. 
Jo  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him 
^  coz,  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink  : 
9vn'd  :  go,  look  after  him. 
fie  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;   and  the  fool 
k  to  the  madman.  [Exit  Clown. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  swears  he  wiU 
ith  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick :  he  takes 
0  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes 
with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  asleep :  he 
have  a  fore-knowledge  of  that  too,  and  Merc- 
ies to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be  said 
^y  7  he's  fortified  against  any  denial. 
Ten  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 


Mai.  He  has  been  told  so ;  and  he  says,  he'll  stand 
at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  and  be  the  sup- 
porter to  a  bench,  but  he'U  speak  with  you. 

Oil.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  7 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

CM.  What  manner  of  man  7 

MaL  Of  very  ill  manner :  he'D  speak  with  you, 
will  you,  or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  personage,  and  years  is  he  7 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peas- 
cod,  or  a  codling  when  'tis  almost  an  apple:  'tis 
with  him  e'en  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man. 
He  is  very  weU-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrew- 
ishly:  one  would  think,  his  mother's  nulk  were 
scarce  out  of  him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach.  Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

MaL  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [Blxit. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my 
face. 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Via.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which 
is  she  7 

Oli.  Speak  to  me ;  I  shall  answer  for  her.  Your 
will  7 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exqubite,  and  unmatchable 
beauty. — I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,  tor  I  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to 
cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excel- 
lently well  penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con 
it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am 
veiy  comptible  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Oli.  Whence  came  you,  sir  7 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and 
that  question's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one, 
give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  kidy  of  the 
house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a  comedian  7 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart;  and  yet,  by  the 
very  fismgs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play. 
Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house  7 

OIL  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission.  I 
will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then 
show  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in't :  I  forgive 
you  the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas !  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis 
poetical. 

Oli.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned :  I  pray  you, 
keep  it  in.  I  heard,  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates, 
and  allowed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you 
than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad,  begone ;  if  you 
have  reason,  be  brief:  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon  with 
me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sh'7  here  lies  your 
way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber;  1  am  to  hull  here  a  little 
longer. — Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet 
lady.     Tell  me  your  mind:  I  am  a  messenger. 

OH.'  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  de- 
liver, when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak 
your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage.     I  bold  the 
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olive  in  my  hand :  my  words  are  as  {oil  of  peace  as 
matter. 

CHi.  Yet  you  began  rodely.    What  are  you? 
what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me,  have 
I  leam*d  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and 
what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  to  your 
ears,  divinity ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 
,  Oli,  Give  us  the  place  alone.  We  will  hear  this 
divinity. — [Exit  Maria.] — Now,  sir;  what  is  your 
text? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

Oli.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be 
said  of  it.     Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Vio,  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

OU,  In  his  bosom!  In  what  chapter  of  his  bo- 
som? 

Vio,  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 
heart. 

Oli.  O !  I  have  read  it :  it  is  heresy.  Have  you 
no  more  to  say  ? 

Vw,  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

on.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to 
negociate  with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your 
text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you 
the  picture.  Look  you,  sir;  such  a  one  I  was  this 
present :  is*t  not  well  done  ?  [  Unveiling. 

Vio,  Excellently  done,  if  Grod  did  aU. 

Oli.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir:  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

Vio,  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruel'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

OH,  O!  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted.  I 
will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty :  it  shall 
be  inventoried,  and  every  particle,  and  utensil,  la- 
belled to  my  will ;  as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent  red ; 
item,  two  grey  eyes  with  lids  to  them;  item,  one 
neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent 
hither  to  praise  me  ? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are:    you  are  too 
proud; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  O !  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty ! 

Oli,  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  fertile  tears, 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  si^hs  of  fire. 
Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind;  I  cannot 
love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fr^sh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  fr-ee,  leam'd,  and  valiant. 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature. 


A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him. 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  yon  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life. 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense : 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  nigfat; 
Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !     O !  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  YOU  should  pity  me. 

Oii.  You  might  do  much.    What  is  your  parent- 
age? 
Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  weD: 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

on.  Get  you  to  your  lord : 

I  cannot  love  him.     Let  him  send  no  more, 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again. 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains.     Spend  this  for  me. 

Via.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your  pane: 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall  love, 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !     Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  [JSiti- 

Oli.  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
"  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  b  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman." — I'll  be  sworn  thou  art : 
Thy  tongue,  thy  fiwie,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon. — Not  too  fast: — soft! 

soft! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague. 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be. — 
What,  ho!  Malvolio.— 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 
Tlie  county's  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him, 
Would  I,  or  not :  tell  him,  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes :  I  am  not  for  him. 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  ^e  him  reasons  fbr't.     Hie  diee,  Malvolio. 

Mai,  Madam,  I  will.  \Eiii' 

Oli.  I  do  I  know  not  what^  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe; 
What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so !      [£"'• 


ScEKE  I  — Tie  Sta-toatl 
Enter  Antoiio  and  Sebastiar 
(.  Will  jou  Btaj  no  longer?  nor  will  you  not, 
go  with  you  1 

>.  By  your  patkuce,  iw.  My  atan  shine 
'  over  me :  riie  mnlignancy  of  my  fate  might, 
pa,  dUtemper  youni ;  therefore,  I  ahaU  crave 
Q  yoar  leave,  ^t  I  may  bear  my  evils  aJone. 
re  a  bad  recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any 
■n  on  you. 
(.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whitlier  yon  are 

>.  No,  'soodi,  sir.  My  determinate  voyage  a 
extrwngancy ;  but  I  perceive  in  you  bo  excel- 
i  touch  of  modesty,  that  yon  will  not  extort 
me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in ;  therefore, 
irges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express 
If.  You  must  know  of  me  then,  Anlooio,  my 
is  Sebastian,  which  1  called  Roderigo.  My 
■  was  that  Rebmlian  of  Messaline,  whom,  I 
,  you  have  heard  of:  be  lef^  behind  him.  my- 
md  a  sister,  both  born  in  an  hour.  If  the 
DS  bad  been  pleased,  would  we  had  so  ended ! 


bat,  you  sir  altered  that  for  some  hour  before 
vou  took  me  &om  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my 
sister  drowned 

Ant    Alas  the  day 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much 
resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beauti- 
ful :  but,  thongh  I  could  not  with  such  estimable 
wonder  overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will 
baldly  publish  her — she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could 
not  but  call  fair.  She  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with 
salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remem- 
brance Bf^in  witb  more. 

AtU.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  eDtcrtainment. 

Sfb.  O,  good  Autoniol   foi^ive  me  your  tron- 


it  murder  me  for  my  love,  let 


ble. 

Attt.  If  you  will  0 
me  be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  yon  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it 
not.  Ffu%  ye  well  at  once :  my  bosom  is  full  of 
kindness;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my 
mother,  timt  upon  the  least  occasiou  more,  mine 
will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count 
furewell.  [Exit. 
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Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Else  would  J  very  shortly  see  thee  there ; 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  [Exit. 

Scene  IT. — A  Street. 

Enter  Viola  ;  Malvolio  following. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess 
Olivia  ? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir :  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir :  you  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken,  it  away 
yourself.  She  adds,  moreover,  that  you  should  put 
your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none 
of  him.  And  one  thing  more ;  that  you  be  never  so 
hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to 
report  your  lord's  taking  of  this :  receive  it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me ! — I'll  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir ;  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her, 
and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be 
worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not, 
be  it  his  that  finds  it.  [Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  what  means  this 
lady? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much. 
That,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue. 
For  she  did  Speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure :  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring  ?  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man : — ^if  it  be  so,  as  'tis. 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it,  for  the  proper  false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
Alas !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we. 
For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  ?    My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this  1    As  I  am  man. 
My  state  b  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day ! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe. 
O  time !  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 
It  b  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Tosr  Belch,  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 

CHEEK. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed 
after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes;  and  diluctUo 
surfirere,  thou  know'st, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not ;  but  I 
know,  to  be  up  late,  b  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion :  I  hate  it  as  an  un- 
fiUed  can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed 
then,  b  early;  so  tnat,  to  go  to  bed  e^r  midnight, 
b  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Do  not  our  lives  consbt  of 
the  four  elements  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat 
and  drink. — Marian,  I  say! — a  stoop  of  wine! 
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Enter  CUnon. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  fiuth. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts !     Did  you  never  see 
the  picture  of  we  three  ? 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.     Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

iSitr  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 
breast.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such 
a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has. 
In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  hit 
night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the 
Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus :  'twas 
very  good,  i'  faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy 
leman  :  hadst  it  ? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity ;  for  Malvolio's 
nose  b  no  whipstock :  my  lady  has  a  white  hand, 
and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

<Sitr  And.  Excellent !  Why,  thb  b  the  best  fool- 
ing, when  all  b  done.     Now,  a  song. 

iSiir  To.  Come  on:  there  b  sixpence  for  you; 
let's  have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me,  too :  if  on^^ 
knight  give  a — 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of 
good  life  ? 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONO. 

Clo.  O,  mistress  mine!  where  are  you  roaming? 
O!  stay  and  hear;  your  true  lovers  coming,  ^ 

Thai  can  sing  both  high  and  Uno. 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers^  meeting. 
Every  unse  man^s  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i*  faith. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.  What  is  love?  ^tis  not  hereafter: 
Present  mirth  hath  present  taughter ; 

WhaVs  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sioeet  and  twenty, 
Youth's  a  stuff  unit  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  b  dulcet  in  con- 
tagion. But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ? 
Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will 
draw  three  soub  out  of  one  weaver  ?  shall  we  do 
that? 

iS>tr  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do't :  I  am  dog 
at  a  catch. 

Clo.  By'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain.  Let  our  catch  be, "  Thou 
Knave." 

Clo.  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight?  I 
shall  be  constrain'd  in't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrain'd 
one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool:  it  begins,  **  Hold 
thy  peace." 

Clo.  I  shall  never  begin  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i'  faith.    Come,  begin. 

[They  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  catterwauling  do  you  keep  here ! 
If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio, 
and  bid  him  turn  you  out  ot  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Catalan ;  we  are  politiciaiM ; 
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HmhoBo*!  >  Peg-a-R«maey,  and  "  Three  merry  men 
be  we."  Am  not  I  conautguincoiu  ?  am  I  not  of 
her  bk>od1  TiHy-tiOley,  Udy!  "There  dweh  a 
man  iu  Babylon,  lady,  lady !"  [Sin/cing. 

Clo.   Beahrew  me,  the  koigbt'a 


Sir  And.  Ay,  be  doe*  well  enoufib,  if  be  be  dia- 

poaed,  and  to  do  1  too :  be  duca  it  with  a  better 

grace,  hot  I  do  it  noore  Datnnil. 

Sir  To.  "  O !  tbo  twelfth  day  of  December," — 

[Singing. 

Mar,  For  the  lore  o'  God,  peace ! 

EnUr  Malt  OLIO. 
AfdI.  My  maatcra,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are 
yoaT  Have  you  DO  wit,  manners,  nor  honeity,  but 
to  gabble  like  tinkera  at  this  time  of  Dlgbt  1  Do  ye 
m^e  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  bouse,  that  ye  aqurak 
ODt  yoai  coziera'  CBtcbea  wilbout  any  mitiffatioD  or 
rtmone  of  voice  1  la  there  do  respect  of  place, 
pcnona,  nor  time,  in  jou  ! 


Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  air,  m  our  catches. 
Snick  up ! 

Mid.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  yon.  My 
lady  Ijtide  me  tell  yon,  that,  though  ahe  barboura 
you  as  ber  kinsman,  abe'a  notfaiof;  allied  to  your 
disorder*.  If  you  can  separste  yourself  and  your 
misdeme«nonrs,  yon  are  welcome  to  the  honse;  if 
not,  an  it  wouU  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  abe 
ia  *ery  willing;  to  bid  you  brewell. 

Sir  To.  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  aince  I  must 
needs  be  sone." 

Mar.  Nay,  f^ood  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  >'Hiseye*doshowhisdayaareahno«tdonr." 

Mai.  Is't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  "  But  r  win  ne»er  die." 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  yon- 
Sir  Tn.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  eo  V 

Clo.  •'  What  an  if  yon  do  V 

Sir  7b.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  apeir  notT" 

CTo.  "O!  DO,  DO,  DO,  no,  yon  dare  not." 


Sir  To.  Onto'tune!— Sir,  yelie.  Art  any  more 
than  •  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
ThtuoQS,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clo.  Yea,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  sbaJI  be  hot 
i'  the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i'  the  right — Go,  sir  :  rub  your 
chain  with  crumbs. — A  stoop  of  wine,  Mivia '. 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's 
finmr  at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would 
not  give  means  for  this  nocivil  rule :  she  shall  know 
of  it.  by  this  band.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Oo  shake  yoar  ears. 

Sir  And.  'Twere  as  f;ood  a  deed  as  to  drink  when 
■  man'a  a-hongry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  Geld,  and 


then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of 


Sir  To.  Do't,kni([bt:  ITIw 
«>r  I'll  deliver  thy  indignatioo  to  him  by  word  of 

JMijr.  Sweet  sur  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night. 
Since  the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with 
my  ladv,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur 
Molvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him :  if  I  do  not  gull 
him  into  a  luiyword,  and  make  bim  a  common  recre- 
ation, do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight 
in  my  bed.     I  know,  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To.  PoaaesstiB,poBaessua:  teU  us  something 
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Mar.  Many,  sir,  sometimes  he  b  a  kind  of 
Puritan. 

Sir  And.  O !  if  I  thought  that,  Fd  beat  him  like 
a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan!  thjexqubite 
reason,  dear  knight ! 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I 
have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly,  but  a  time  pleaser ;  an  affectioned  ass, 
tliat  cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great 
swaths:  the  best  persuaded  of  himself;  so  crammed, 
as  he  thinks,  with  excellences,  that  it  is  his  ground 
of  faith,  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him ;  and  on 
that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause 
to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles 
gf  love ;  wherein,  by  the  cok>ur  of  his  beani,  the 
8hai)e  of  his  leg,  die  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expres- 
sure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall 
find  himself  most  feelingly  personated.  I  can  write 
very  like  my  lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter 
we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !     I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letteis  that  thou 
wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that 
she  is  in  love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that 
colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse,  now,  would  make  him 
an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O !  'twill  lie  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you:  I  know,  my 
physic  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two, 
and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find 
the  letter :  observe  his  construction  of  it.  For  this 
night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.     Farewell. 

[Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she^s  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me :  what  o'  that  ? 

•Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight. — Thou  hadst  need 
send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a 
foul  way  out. 

•Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  kni^t :  if  thou  hast 
her  not  i'  the  end,  call  me  cut. 

iSir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me ;  take  it 
how  you  will. 

iSir  To.  Come,  come :  I'll  go  bum  some  sack,  'tis 
too  late  to  go  to  bed  now.  Come,  knight;  come, 
knight.  .  [Extunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music. — Now,  good  mor- 
row, friends. — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song,  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methougfat,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times : 
Come ;  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 
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Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a  fool,  that  the 
lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in.  He  is 
about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[Exit  Curio. — Mmc 
Come  hither,  boy :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are : 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov*d. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tone? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly. 

My  life  npon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  &vour  that  it  loves ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is't  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complcxioD. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.    What  yean, 
i'  faith  ? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven.     Let  still  the  wonaao 
take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vto.  And  so  they  are :  alas !  that  they  are  so; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow! 

Re-enter  Curio,  and  Clown. 

Duke.  O,  fellow !   come,  the  song  we  bad  hirt 
night. — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  fi'ee  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  siUy  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Ay ;  pr'ythee,  sing.  *  [MusiC' 

THE  SONG. 

Clo.     Come  away,  come  away,  death. 
And  in  sad  cjfpress  lei  me  he  laid; 

Fly  ofcay,  fly  away,  breath ; 
lam  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white  f  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O  !  prepare  it : 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  afljower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown' 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  O!  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave^ 
To  weep  there. 
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There's  for  thy  pains. 

0  pains,  sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 
ril  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

iruly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one 
Dother. 

Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

ow,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee,  and 

make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffata, 
ind  is  a  very  opal ! — I  would  have  men  of 
tancy  put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might 
thing,  and  their  intent  every  where ;  for 
that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  no- 
'arewell.  {Exit  Clotcn. 

Let  all  the  rest  give  place. — [Exeunt  Cu- 
y  and  Attendants.] — Once  more,  Cesario, 
to  yond'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
my  love,  more  noble  &an  the  world, 
t  quantity  of  dirty  lands : 
\  tnat  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 

1  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
lat  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems, 
ire  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul, 
ut,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

I  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 

Sooth,  but  you  must, 
some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is, 
your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
ive  for  Olivia :  ypu  cannot  love  her ; 
ler  so ;  must  she  not  then  be  answerM  ? 
There  is  no  woman's  sides 
the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
)th  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
hold  so- much :  they  lack  retention. 
\t  love  may  be  caird  appetite, 
Q  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, 
ers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
ligest  as  much.     Make  no  compare 
that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
I  owe  Olivia. 

Ay,  but  I  know, — 
What  dost  tbou  know  ? 

00  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
hey  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 

r  had  a  daughter  lovM  a  man, 
bt  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
rour  lordship. 

And  what's  her  history  ? 
blank,  my  lord.    She  never  told  her  love, — 
tncealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
3er  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought : 

1  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
ke  patience  on  a  monument, 

t  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 
may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but,  indeed, 
s  are  more  than  will,  for  still  we  prove 
9ur  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 
But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 
am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
le  brothers  too ;  and  yet  I  know  not. — 
I  to  this  lady  ? 

Ay,  that's  the  theme, 
haste :  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
an  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — Olivia's  Garden. 

ToBT  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek, 
and  Fabian. 

.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 


Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this 
sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the 
niggardly,  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  no- 
table shame  ? 

Fab.  1  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought 
me  out  o'  favour  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting 
here. 

iStV  To.  To  anger  him  we'll  have  the  bear  again, 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue ; — shall  we  not, 
sir  Andrew  ? 

iStr  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  b  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. — How  now, 
my  metal  of  India  ? 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree.  Malvo- 
lio's  coming  down  tliis  walk :  he  has  been  yonder  i' 
the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow,  this 
half  hour.  Observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ; 
for,  I  know,  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative 
idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting ! — [  The 
men  hide  themselves.] — Lie  thou  there; — [Throws 
dmcn  a  letter.] — for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be 
caught  with  tickling.  [Elxit  Maria. 

Enter  Maltolio. 

Mai.  'Tis  but  fortune;  all  b  fortune.  Maria 
once  told  me,  she  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have  heard 
herself  come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it 
should  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses 
me  with  a  more  exalted  respect  than  any  one  else 
that  follows  her.     What  should  I  think  on't  ? 

Sir  To.  Here's  an  over-weening  rogue ! 

Fab.  O,  peace!  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him :  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced 
plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue. — 

Sir  To.  Peace  I  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio. — 

iSir  To.  Ah,  rogue ! 

Sir  And.  Pbtol  him,  pbtol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace !  peace ! 

Mai.  There  b  example  for't:  the  lady  of  the 
Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  now^  he's  deeply  in :  look,  how 
imagination  blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her, 
sitting  in  my  state, — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  \ 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branch- 
ed velvet  gown,  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where 
1  have  left  Olivia  sleeping : — 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Fab.  O,  peace  !  peace ! 

Med.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state ;  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them,  I 
know  my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs, — 
to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby — 

iStr  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him.  I  frown  the  while ;  and,  per- 
chance, wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my — some 
rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches ;  court'sies  there  to 
me. 

Sir  To.  Shall  thb  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with 
cars,  yet  peace ! 
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Mai.  I  extend  nty  hand  to  bim  thus,  qaeDchin); 
mj  &miliar  smile  with  an  Rustere  regard  of  coatrol. 

Sir  To.  And  doe*  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  Ibe 
lip»  then  T 

Mai.  Saying, " Consin  Toby.mjfortunea, having 
cast  tne  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogatiTe  i  ' 
■peech." — 

Sir  To.  What,  what! 

Jlfol.  "  You  must  amend  your  drunkeoness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  aiiiewB  ofo 
plot. 

Mai.  "  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your 
time  with  a  foolish  knight." 

Sir  And.  That's  me,  I  warraut  you. 

Mai.  "One  Sir  Andrew." 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'twas  I ;  for  tnany  do  call  me 
fool. 

Mai.  (Sain|rlAei<;Uer.]  What  employment  have 

Fab.   Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 
Sir  To.  O.  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  inti- 
mate reading  aloud  to  him  ! 

Mai.  [Taking  up  the  Ulter.]  By  mv  life,  this  is 
my  lady'*  hand  !  these  be  her  very  C'l,  her  U'l,  and 
her  T's ;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P't.  It  is, 
in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand- 
Sir  And.  Her  CV,  her  (/■»,  and  her  T'l :  Why 
that? 

Mai.  [Rtadt.]  "To  the  unknown  belored,  this, 
and  my  good  wishes:"  her  very  phrases! — Byyour 
leave,  wax. — SoA ! — and  the  iropressure  her  Lu- 
crece,  with  which  she  uses  to  teal :  'tis  my  lady. 
To  whom  shonid  this  be  I 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 
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Mai.  [Jkadi.] 

'•  Jove  knows,  I  lore ; 
But  who ! 
Lips  do  not  move  : 
No  man  must  know." 
"  No  man  must  know." — What  foUowa  T  the  a 
ber's   altered. — "No  man   must   know:" — if  this 
should  be  thee,  Malvolio  T 
Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock ! 
Mai.   [Readt.] 

"  I  may  command,  where  I  adore ; 
But  silence,  like  a  Luct«ce  knife. 
With  btoodlcM  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore : 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  away  my  life." 
Fab.  A  fustian  riddle. 
Sir  To.  KxceIIedI  wench,  aay  I. 
Mai.  "  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." — Nay, 
but  first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see, — let  me  see. 
Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  haa  she  dresaed  him ! 
Sir  7b.  And  with  what  wing  the  stonnyel  checks 

Mai.  "  I  may  command  where  I  adore."  Why, 
Hhfi  may  command  me :  I  serve  her ;  she  is  my  Udy. 
Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity.  There 
is  no  obstruction  in  this. — And  the  end. — what 
should  that  alphabetical  position  portend  1  if  I  could 
make  that  resemble  sonietbing  in  me, — SofUy  ! — 
M,  O,  A,  I.— 

Sir  To.  O!  ay,  make  up  that.  He  is  now  at  a 
cold  scent 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai.  M,— Malvolio :— M, — why,  that  begina  my 
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lid  not  I  My,  be  would  work  it  out !  the 

client  at  fnulti. 

f. — But  then  there  igDocoowiuuicfin  the 

tt  mifera  under  probation :  A  itaauld  fol- 

><loei. 

nd  O!  iball  end,  1  hope. 

.  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  nuke  him 

ind  then  I  conies  behind. 

y,  »a  you  hod  way  eye  behind  yon,  you 

:  mora  detraction  at  your  beele,  than  for- 

I,  O,  A,  1 : — tbia  simulation  m  not  at  the 
■and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow 
every  one  of  these  lettersare  tomy  nHme. 
«  tbUowi  pToae.—[ReaJt.]—"  If  thii  fall 
hand,  retroWe.  In  my  starB  I  am  above 
be  not  afraid  of  greatness :  aoine  are  bom 
le  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  grent- 
it  upon  them.  Thy  htet  open  their  lunds; 
mmI  and  spirit  embrace  them.  And,  to  in- 
If  to  whet  Ibou  art  like  to  be,  cant  thy 
ough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with 
1,  surly  with  servants ;  let  thy  tooKue  tang 
1  of  state :  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of 
f.  She  thus  advises  tfaee,  that  sighs  for 
emember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross-gnrtered  : 
nember.  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  tboa 
I  be  BO ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward 
ellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch 
liters.  Farewell.  She  that  would  alter 
rithtbee, 

Tlie  fortunate-unhappy." 
:  and  champaign  discover?  not  more ;  Uiis 
',  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors, 
le  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  olf  gross  acqnain- 
ill  be  point-device  the  veiy  man.  I  do  not 
nyaell,  to  let  imagination  jade  me,  for  every 
cites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She 
lend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late ;  she  did 
'  leg  being  cross-gartered ;  and  in  this  she 
hmelf  to  my  love,  and  with  akbd  of  in- 


jnnction  drives  me  to  these  babita  of  her  liking.  I 
thank  my  stars  I  em  bapp; .  I  will  be  strange,  stout, 
in  yellow  stockings,  end  cross-gartered,  even  with 
the  swifhiess  of  putting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars  be 
praised!  hereisyetapostscript. — [Readl,^ — "Thon 
canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If  tnou  enter- 
tmnest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling :  thy 
smiles  l>ecome  thee  well ;  therefore  in  my  presence 
still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  pr'ythee," — Jove,  I 
thank  thee. — I  wiU  smile :  I  will  do  every  thing  that 
thou  wilt  have  me.  [Ezil. 

Fah.  I  will  not  pve  my  port  of  this  'Port  for  a 
pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  tlus  wench  for  this  device. 

Sir  And,  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  biit 
such  another  jest. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Enter  Maria. 

Fah.  Here  comes  my  noble  gnll-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  T 

Sir  And.  Or  o' mine  either? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I   play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip, 
and  become  thy  bond-slave  f 

Sir  And.  rfiiith,  or  I  either 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream, 
that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  ran 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  tme ;  does  it  worit  upon  him  1 
Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vita  with  a  midwife. 
Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  vrill 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she 
abhors;  and  cross-gartered,  a  fiuliion  she  detests; 
end  he  wiU  smile  upon  her.  which  will  now  be  so 
unsniteble  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him 
into  a  iwt^le  contempt.     If  yon  will  see  it,  follow 

Sir  7b.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thon  most  excel- 
lent devil  of  wit! 
Sir  And.  Ill  make  one  too.  lExttatt. 


Scene  I. — Olivia  s  Garden, 
Enter  ViohA,  and  Clown. 

Via.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  muuc.  Doet 
thou  live  by  thy  tabor  T 

Cto.  No,  lir ;  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchmaD  1 

Clo.  Noguch  matter.sir:  I  do  live  by  the  church ; 
for  I  do  Uve  at  my  house,  and  my  hou»e  doth  stand 
by  the  church. 

Vio.  Sothoumay'et  gay,  the  kbg  lies  by  B  beggar, 
if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the  church  stands 
by  thy  labor,  if  thy  tabor  staud  by  the  church. 

do.  You  have  said,  sir. — -To  see  this  age ! — A 
aeotence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit :  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward.' 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain  t  they,  that  dally  nicely 
with  words,  may  quickly  make  tliem  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would  toerefore,  my  aister  had  had  do 

V%o.  Why,  man? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word ;  and  to  dally 
with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton. 
But,  indeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds 


disgraced  them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  i 
Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I 

words  1  and  words  a 


at 


I  yield  you  none  without 
e  grown  bo  false,  I  am  loath 
to  prove  reason  with  them. 

rio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest 
for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  air,  I  do  care  for  something ;  but  in 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you  :  if  that 
be  to  care  for  nothing,  air,  I  would  it  would  make 
you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 
Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly: 
she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ;  and 
fools  are  aa  like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  her- 
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nags,  the  husband  s  the  bigger.     I  am,  imW,  W*  I 
her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words.  I 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  lat«  at  the  count  Orsino's.  1 

Cto.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  llketb' 
sun  :  it  shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sorrr,  WTi 
but  the  fool  shonld  be  as  ofb  with  your  master.  >> 
with  my  mistress:  I  thinklsawyourwisdomdiei'' 

Vio,  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  man 
with  thee.     Hold  ;  there's  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hsir, 
send  thee  a  beard. 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee:  I  an  almoU 
sick  for  one,  though  t  would  not  have  it  grow  m 
my  chin.     Is  thy  lady  within  T 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  brrd,  sir ! 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  nae. 

Clo.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus  of  Fhiygia,  sir. 
to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir :  'tis  well  begg'd. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  beggin; 
but  a  beggar :  Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My  lad; '" 
within,  sir.  I  will  conater  to  them  wber>ce  yo" 
come ;  who  you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are  otd 
of  my  welkin :  1  might  say  elemeat,  but  die  wird 
is  overworn.  [Ed- 

Vio.  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  bA, 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jeals, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time, 
A[id,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practk' 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art ; 
For  folly,  that  he  widely  shows,  is  fit. 
But  wse  men's  folly  fall'n  quite  taints  their  wi^ 


Sir  To.  Save  yon,  gentlem 
Vio.  And  you,  sir. 


Ind.  Dieu  eoiw  gariU,  monneur.  I 

Et  DOTM  aMtti  :  voire  serviltvr. 

Ind.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are;  nnd  I  am  yoan. 

"o.  Will  yottcncouater  the  house?  my  niece 

■Da  J011  dionld  enteri  if  your  trade  be  lo  her. 

I  am  bouod  lo  your  niece,  siri  1  mean,  she 

at  of  my  voyage. 

"o.  Taate  jour  lega,  air :  put  them  to  motion. 

My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than 

atuid  wliat  you  mean  by  bidding  me  tute 

Vo.  I  mean,  to  fp,  sir,  to  enter. 

t  will  answer  you  witli  gait  and  entrance. 

■re  prevented. 

Enler  Olivia,  and  Maria. 
icellent  accompUahed  lady,  the  heHvens  rain 

CWTOU! 

Ind.  That  youth'a  a  rare  courtier.     "  Rain 

"  well. 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your 

Mt  pregnROt  and  rouchaafed  ear. 

Inrt.  "Odoura,"  "pregnabt,"  and  "vouch- 

— I'll  get  'em  all  three  all  ready. 

Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me 

'xeunt  Sir  Tobt,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 

e  your  hand,  air. 

My  duty,  madam,  and  moat  humble  aerrice. 

Whatia  your  name  T 

Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  priDCenii. 

My  servant,  sir  T    'Twas  never  merry  world, 

iwly  fei^ing  was  call'd  compliment. 

servant  to  the  count  Orsltio,  youth. 


Via.  Aod  he  is  yours,  end  hia  must  oeeda  be  yours : 
Your  servaDt's  servant  is  yoar  servant,  madam. 

(Xi.   For  him,   I   think   not   on   him:    for  hiK 
thoughts, 
'Woukl  tbey  were  blanks,  nxhtr  than  611'd  vritli 

Vio.  MadRm,IcoiiietowhetyoDrgentIethoDghts 
On  hia  behalf.— 

Oli.  O I  by  your  leave,  I  pny  yon  i 

I  bade  you  never  spenk  again  of  him; 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  muaic  from  the  spheres. 

Via.  Dear  lady, — 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  yoa.     I  did  send. 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  io  chase  of  you  :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you. 
Under  yoar  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  what  might  you 

think  T 
Have  you  not  set  mine  bonour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tjmnnoua  heart  cnn  think  ?     To  one  of  your 

receiving 
EnoDgh  is  shown ;  a  eyprus,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Via.  I  pity  you. 

Oli.  That's  a  degree  lo  k>ve. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  gri^e ;  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

OIL  'Why  then,  melhinks, 'tis  time  losmileagnin. 
O  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
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If  ODe  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion,  than  the  wolf? 

[Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  1  will  not  have  you ; 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Fto.  Then  westward  ho ! 

(irace  and  good  disposition  *tend  your  ladyship. 
You'll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

Olu  Stay: 
1  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  what  thou  think^st  of  me. 

Vio,  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you 
are. 

OIL  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right:   I  am  not  ^hat  I 
am. 

Oli.  I  would,  you  were  as  I  would  have  you 
be! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am  ? 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

Oli.  O !  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause. 
For,  that  1  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause ; 
But  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter :  . 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Vio,  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oli.  Yet  come  again ;  for  thou,  perhaps,  may'st 
move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[Ereunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aoue-cheek, 

and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom :  give  thy  rea- 
son. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  sir 
Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  fa- 
vours to  the  count's  serving  man,  than  ever  she 
bestowed  upon  me :  I  saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  whil^,  old  boy  ?  teU 
me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her 
toward  you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight!  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men 
since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dor- 
mouse valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brim- 
stone in  your  liver.     You  should  then  have  accosted 
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her,  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from 
the  mint,  you  should  have  banged  the  youdi  into 
dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and 
this  was  baulked :  the  double  gilt  of  this  opportum^ 
you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sailed  into 
the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion ;  where  you  wifl 
bang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless 
you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either 
of  valour,  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  vBk)Dr, 
for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownbt  as  a 
politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  npoo 
the  basis  of  valour :  chaUenge  me  the  count's  youth 
to  fight  with  him ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places :  my 
niece  shall  take  note  of  it;  and  assure  thyself,  there 
is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in 
man's  conunendation  with  woman,  than  report  of 
valour. 

Fahs  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  chaUenge 
to  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand ;  be  cunt 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  elo- 
quent, and  full  of  invention :  taunt  him  with  tbe 
licence  of  ink :  if  thou  thou^sl  him  some  thrice,  it 
shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in 
thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big 
enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em 
down.  Go,  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in 
thy  ink ;  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pea,  do 
matter.     About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo.    Go. 

[ExU  Sir  ANDBEtv. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad ;  some  t^o 
thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him ;  but 
you'll  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means 
stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think,  oxen  aD<) 
wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  Andrew* 
if  he  were  o|)encd,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in 
his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the 
rest  of  the  anatomy.. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine 
comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me.  Yond*  gull 
Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado;  for 
there  is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by 
believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  impossible 
passages  of  grossness.     He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villainously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps 
a  school  i'  the  church. — I  have  dogged  him  like  his 
murderer.  He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter 
that  I  dropped  to  betray  him :  he  does  smile  his 
face  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map* 
with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies.  You  have 
not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis ;  I  can  hardly  forbear 
hurling  things  at  him.  I  know,  my  lady  will  strike 
him :  if  she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a  great 
favour. 

Sir  To,  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

[Exivnt. 


I 


TWELFTH-NtGHT  1  OR.  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Sctm  III.— -.4  Strut. 
Enter  ScBAiTiAn,  and  A-NTOKIO. 

Seb.  I  would  not.  bj  my  will,  have  troubled  you ; 
But,  since  yoa  nuke  jour  pleaaure  of  your  pnim, 
I  will  DO  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you:  my  deiire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  iteel,  did  ipur  me  forth ; 
And  not  bU  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much. 
As  might  have  dnwn  one  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
Butjealoosj  what  might  befkl  your  travel, 
B«iDg  ■klllew  in  these  pnrts ;  which  to  ■  stranger, 
Unguided,  and  unfriended,  often  proTe 
Kongh  and  unhosfHtable :  my  willing  love. 
The  rather  by  these  ailments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  io  your  pnrauit. 


I       Seb. 


My  kind  Antonio, 
1  can  DO  other  answer  make,  but,  tbankB, 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thaaks :  oh  good  tunu 
Are  ihnffled  olf  with  such  uncurrent  pay; 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  ftrm. 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What's  to  do ! 
Shall  wego  see  the  reUques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant.  l^-Diorrow,  sir;    best  first  go  see  yoi 
lodging. 

Seb.  1  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night. 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisiy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  Uiings  of  fome. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would,  you'd  pardon  mr 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets. 
Once,  in  a  sea-light 'gainst  the  Count  bis  gallpy?i 


8«i.  Belike,  yon  slew  great  number  of  his  peo- 
ple. 
Ant.  The  oSeuce  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  na- 

A^t  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  migbt  have  smce  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them;   which,  for  traffic's 


I  iball  pay  dear. 


s  my 


u  the  aonth  snbnrfas,  at  the  Elephant, 
b  l>e«t  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  lime,  and  feed  your  know- 
ledge, 
Vith  viewing  of  the  town:   there  shall  you  have 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  T 

Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
Yon  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  yoor  store, 
J  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Stb.  rn  be  yoor  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
an  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant.— 

Seb.  I  do  icmeniber.  [Exeunt. 


ScERC  IV. — Ouvia's  Garden. 
Enter  Olivia,  aiid  Makia. 

on.  I  have  sent  after  him :  he  says,  he'U  come. 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  ott,  tliao  begg'd,  oi 

borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud.— 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — he  is  sad,  and  civil, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes. — 
Where  is  Malvolio  I 

Afar.  He's  coming,  madam;  but  in  very  strange 
manner.     He  is  sure  pnssess'd,  madam. 

Oti.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  does  he  rnva? 

Mar.  No,  madam;  he  does  nothing  but  smile: 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  gnard  about 
you,  if  he  coma,  for  sure  the  man  is  tainted  in's  wits. 

OIL  Go  call  him  hither.— I  am  as  mad  as  be. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio. 
How  DOW,  Malvolio  T 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.      (Sntt^  ridtciUoutly. 

Oli.  Smil'st  thou? 
t  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  IsdyT  I  couki  be  sad.  This  doi-x 
make  some  obstruction  io  the  bkx>d,  this  cioss- 
gsrlering;  but  what  of  that  T  if  it  please  the  eye  of 
one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is, "  Please 
one,  and  ^ease  alL" 

OIL  Why,  how  dost  tboo,  manT  what  is  the 
matter  with  Ibee  1 


ACT    III. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT:  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


SCENE  IT. 


MaL  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in 
my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands 
shall  be  executed :  I  think  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Roman  hand. 

Olu  Wilt  thon  go  to  bed,  Mahrolio? 

Mai.  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweet-heart,  and  PU  come  to 
thee. 

Oli,  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile 
so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  At  your  request !  Yes ;  nightingales  answer 
daws. 

Mar,  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  bold- 
ness before  my  lady  ? 

MaL  "  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness :" — ^'Twas  well 
writ. 

Olu  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai,  **  Some  are  bom  great," — 

Olu  Ha? 

Mai,  **  Some  achieve  greatness," — 

Olu  What  say'st  thou  ? 

MaL  *^And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them." 

Olu  Heaven  restore  Aee  I 

MaL  **  Remember,  who  conunended  thy  yellow 
stockings;" — 

Olu  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

MaL  **  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

Oil,  Cross-gartered? 

MaL  **  Go  to :  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to 
be  so :" —  , 

Oli,  Am  I  made  ? 

MaL  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still." 

Olu  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count 
Orsino's  is  returned.  I  could  hardly  entreat  him 
back :  he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

Oli,  1*11  come  to  him. — [Exit  Servant,'] — Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.     Where's  my 
cousin  Toby  ?     Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  spe- 
cial care  of  him.    I  would  not  have  him  miscarry . 
for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai,  Oh,  ho !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no 
worse  man  than  sir  Toby  to  look  to  me?  This 
concurs  directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on 
purpose,  that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for 
she  incites  me  to  that  in  die  letter.  '*Cast  thy 
humble  slough,"  says  she; — "be  opposite  with  a 
kinsman,  suriy  with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  tang 
ynXh  arguments  of  state, — put  thyself  into  the  trick 
of  singularity ;" — and  consequently  sets  down  the 
manner  how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a 
slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so 
forth.  I  have  limed  her ;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and 
Jove  make  me  thankful !  And  when  she  went  away 
now,  "Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to:"  fellow!  not 
Malvolio,  nor  afler  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why, 
every  thing  adheres  togedier,  that  no  drachm  of  a 
scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no 
incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance — ^What  can  be 
said  ?  Nothing  XhsX  can  be  can  come  between  me, 
and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not 
I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  ne  is  to  be  thanked. 

Rt'enUr  Maria,  with  Sir  Tobt  Belch,  and 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanc- 
tity?   If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  m  little, 
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and  Legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  TU  speak  to 
him. 

Fab,  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — How  is't  with  yon 
sir?  how  is't  with  you,  man? 

MaL  Go  off;  I  discard  you:  let  me  enjoy  my 
private :  go  off. 

Mar,  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  widuo 
him !  did  not  I  tell  you? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays 
you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

MaL  Ah,  ha !  does  she  so ! 

Sir  To,  Go  to,  go  to :  peace !  peace !  we  must 
deal  gently  with  him ;  let  me  alone. — How  do  you. 
Malvolio  ?  how  is't  with  you  ?  What,  man !  defy 
the  devil :  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

MaL  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La  you !  an  you  sp^  ill  of  the  devil,  bow 
he  takes  it  at  heart.    Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitched  I 

Fab,  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar,  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  hve.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for 
more  than  I'll  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.  O  lord ! 

Sir  Tb.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace :  this  b  not  the 
way.  Do  you  not  see  you  move  him  ?  let  me  aloae 
with  him. 

Fab,  No  way  but  gentleness;  gently,  gently:  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To,  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock?  how  dost 
thou,  chuck  ? 

MaL  Sir! 

Sir  To,  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  niao ' 
'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satta. 
Hang  him,  foul  collier ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers :  good  sir  Toby, 
get  him  to  pray. 

MaL  My  prayers,  minx ! 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you;  he  will  not  hear  of 
godliness. 

Mai,  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shal- 
low things :  I  am  not  of  your  element.  You  shall 
know  more  hereafter.  [Exil. 

Sir  To,  Is't  possible? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  1 
could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infectioD 
of  the  device,  man. 

Mar,  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take 
air,  and  taint. 

Fab,  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar,  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To,  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room, 
and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that 
he's  mad :  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure, 
and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him;  at  which 
time,  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.    But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  An  drew  Ague-cheek. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here's  the  chaUenge;  read  it:  I  war- 
rant, there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in't. 

Fab,  Is't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is't,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me. — [Reads.]— '*^  Youth ;  what- 
soever thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fab,  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  *' Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy 
mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no 
reason  for't." 


'■^'^•i: 


Fab.  A  good  note,  that  keeps  you  Irotn  the  bk>w 
of  the  law, 

Sir  Tb.  •'  Thou  comert  to  the  lady  Oliru,  ani]  id 
my  aight  the  naes  thee  kiudly :  but  thou  lieet  in  thy 
throat;  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenee  thee  for." 

Fah.  Very  brie£  and  exceeding  good  BeoBe-lesa. 

Sir  To.  "I  will  way-lay  thee  going  home;  where, 
if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me," — 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  "Thou  killegt  me  like  a  rogue  and  a 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law : 
good. 

Sir  To.  "Fare  thee  well;  and  God  have  mercy 
DpoD  one  of  our  Mub!  He  may  have  mercy  upon 
mine ;  bnt  my  hope  it  better,  and  ao  look  to  thyself. 
Thy  frjeod,  Ba  thou  nseat  him,  end  thy  sworn 
enemy,  Ardkew  Aode-cheek."  If  this  letter 
move  him  not,  his  lega  CRunot.     I'll  give't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  ha»e  very  lit  occasion  for't :  he 
i*  now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by 
end  by  depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  sir  Andrew;  acout  me  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  orchard,  like  b  bum-bailie.  So  soon 
aa  ever  thou  aeeat  him,  draw,  and,  aa  thou  drawest, 
awear  horrible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a 
terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent,  sharply 
twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  than 
erer  proof  itaelf  would  have  earned  him.     Away ! 

Sir  AtuI.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.   [Erii. 

Sir  To.  Now,  will  not  I  deliver  hia  letter;  for 
the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out 
to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding:  his  employment 
between  his  lord  and  my  niece  eoniirms  no  less; 
tiierefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignomnt, 
will  breed  no  terror  in  ttie  youth :  he  wilt  lind  it 
cornea  from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  hia 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth ;  set  upon  AguC'Cheek 
■  ool^le  report  of  valour,  and  drive  the  gentleman, 
(aa,  I  know,  bis  youth  will  aptly  receive  it,)  into  a 
nuMt  hideoua  opinion  of  hia  rage,  akill,  fury,  and 


impetuosity.     This  will  so  &nght  them  botli,  thni 
they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  krak,  like  cockii- 

Fab.  Here  be  cornea  with  your  niece.    Givethfi-i 
way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will   medilate  the  while  upon  aoini' 
horrid  message  for  a  challenge. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Tobt,  Fabiai*.  and  Maiim. 
Re-enter  Ouvia,  with  V10J.A. 

Oli.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  oo't. 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault. 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is. 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio.  With  the  aame  'faavionr  that  your  pntisiciii 

Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

Oli.  Here;  wear  this  jewel  for  me:  'tis  my 
picture. 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you ; 
And,  I  beseech  yon,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me,  that  I'll  deny. 
That,  honour  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  g|veT 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this;   your  true  love  for  n»y 
master. 

Oti.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  thni. 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Flo.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow.     Fare  thn^ 

A  liend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  heU. 


Re-aOer  Sir  Tobt  Bei^h,  and  Fashui. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Fio.  Andyou,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Tliat  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to't: 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him, 
I  know  not;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight. 
bloody  as  the  hunter,  attenda  thee  at  the  orcharl 
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scene  IT. 


end.     Dbmoant  thy  mck ;  be  yare  in  thy  prepvm- 
tioD,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  aiid  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir :  I  am  sure,  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me.  My  remembrance  is  very  free 
and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any 


man. 


Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you: 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
you  to  your  guard ;  for  your  opposite  hadi  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish 
man  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatch'd 
rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration,  but  he  is  a  devil 
in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced 
three,  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so 
implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by 
pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre.  Hob,  nob,  b  hu 
word ;  give't,  or  take't. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire 
some  conduct  of  the  l^y :  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have 
heard  of  some  kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels  pur- 
posely on  others  to  taste  their  vak)ur ;  belike,  this  is 
a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury :  therefore,  get  you  on, 
and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the 
house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me,  which 
with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer  him:  there- 
fore, on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked ;  for  meddle 
you  must,  that^s  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron 
about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech 
you,  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the 
knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is :  it  is  something 
of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you 
by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.    [Exit  Sir  Tobt. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know,  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrament,  but  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most 
skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could 
possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.  Will 
you  walk  towards  him?  I  will  make  your  peace 
with  him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for*t :  I  am 
one,  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir 
knight:  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my 
mettle.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Tobt,  fvith  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil,  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier, 
scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck  in,  with 
such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable ;  and  on 
the  answer,  he  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit 
the  ground  they  step  on.  They  say,  he  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on't,  Pll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified: 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on't;  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  Pd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  Pd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let 
the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse,  grey 
Capilet. 
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Sir  T\>.  Pn  make  the  motion.  Stand  here ;  imkf 
a  good  show  on't.  This  shall  end  without  the  per- 
dition of  souk. — [Aside J] — Marry,  I'D  ride  ycNir 
horse  as  weD  as  I  ride  you. 

Re-enter  Fabiak,  and  Viola. 


I  have  his  hone — [  To  Fab.] — to  take  up  die  quar- 
rel.    I  have  persuaded  him,  the  youth's  a  devU. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him; — [To 
Sir  Tobt.] — and  pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  betr 
were  at  hb  heels. 

Sir  To.  There's  no  remedy,  sir : — [  To  Viola.]— 
he  will  fight  with  you  for's  with  sake.  Many,  be 
hath  better  bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  be 
finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  taDung  of:  there- 
fore, draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow :  he  pro- 
tests, he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Vio.  [Aside.]  Pray  God  defend  me!  A  Dttle 
thing  would  make  me  tell  them  bow  much  I  lack 
of  a  man. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedj: 
the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it; 
but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.     Come  on ;  to't 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath!  [Dratd* 

Vio.  I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will. 

Enter  AifTONio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  young  gentk' 
man 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.    [Drawing' 

Sir  To.  You,  sir  ?  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more' 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  fo^ 
you.  [Drav^' 

Enter  Officers. 

Fab.  O,  good  sir  Toby,  hold !  here  come  the  ofli^ 
cers. 

Sir  To.  I'll  be  with  you  anon. 

Vio.  Pray,  sir ;  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please  - 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir: — and,  for  that  ^ 
promised  you,  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word.  He  wifl 
bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well. 

1  Off.  This  is  the  man :  do  thy  office. 

2  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot :  I  know  your  favour  well* 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head.-^ 
Take  him  away  :  he  knows,  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey. — [7b  Viola.] — This  corned 
with  seeking  you ; 
But  there's  no  remedy :  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do  ?     Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse.     It  grieves  m^ 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befals  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd, 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  moDey. 

Vio.  What  money,  sir  f 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here, 
And  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  troubki 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something.     My  having  is  not  much : 
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lake  diTubn  of  mj  present  with  700. 

I,  there's  half  mj  coffer. 

itt.  Will  yoD  deny  me  now  T 

Msaible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 

lack  persoasioD  1     Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 

.  that  it  nuke  me  «o  ntuound  a  man, 

3  upbraid  you  witti  those  kindnesaeB 

I  I  haie  done  for  you. 

io.  I  know  of  none ; 

know  I  yon  by  voice,  or  any  feature. 

te  ingratitude  more  in  b  man, 

n  lying,  Tainness,  babbling,  dnrnkenness, 

ny  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 

bits  our  ttvi  blood. 

O,  heavens  tbemselreB ! 


Off.  Come,  sir :  I  pray  you,  go. 
'me  speak  •  little.    This 


.   Let  me  speak  •  little.     This  youth,  that 


itch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 

ev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 

to  his  image,  which,  methoaght,  did  promise 

t  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

Off.  What's  that  to  us  ?     The  tune  goes  by 

nl.  But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  !— 
u  liaat,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame, 
ature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind; 
e  can  be  call'd  defomi'd,  but  the  unkind : 
ne  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 

emptytninks,  o'erflouriah'd  by  the  devil. 

Off.  The  man  grows  mad :  away  with  him ! 


Ant.  Lead  me  on. 

[Exeunt  Offcert,  uriA  Antohio. 
Via.  Methinks,  bia  words  do  from  such  punou 

fly. 

That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O!  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  vou ! 

Sir  3b.  Come  hither,  knight;  come  hither,  Fa- 
bian: we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most 
sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian:  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  coJour,  ornament. 
For  him  1  imitate.     O !  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love ! 
[Enl. 

Sir  3b.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a 
coward  than  a  hare.  His  duhones^  appears,  in 
leaving  hia  friend  here  in  necessinr,  and  denying 
him ;  and  for  his  cowardsfaip,  ask  r  abian. 

Fab,  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religkius 

Sir  And.  'Slid,   I'll  after    him  again,  and  beat 

Sir  To.  Do;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  dmw 
thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not,—  ,[Exil. 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event- 
Sir  T\}.  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing 

[Exeunt. 


ScBFB  I.— The  Sirat  before  OuviVs  Home. 

Enter  SebabtiaKi  and  Cloam. 
Go.  Will  70U  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to ;  thoa  an  a  foolish  fellow : 
Let  in«  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  lieki  out,  i'  faith!  No,  I  do  not  koow 
jtou ;  nor  1  am  not  seot  to  you  by  my  lady  to  bid 
you  come  spealt  with  her;  nor  your  name  is  not 
maater  Ceanrio ;  nor  ihia  is  not  mj  nose  oeither.— 
Nothing,  that  ii  so,  is  bo. 

S<b.  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else : 
ThoDknow'stootme. 

Cio.  Vent  my  folly  I  He  has  heard  that  word  of 
•ome  (Treat  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent 
my  folly  \  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world, 
will  prore  a  cockney.  I  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy 
BtrangeneM,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  lo  my  lady. 
Shall  I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art  coming  ? 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me. 
There's  money  for  thee  :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

CU).  By  my  troth,  thoa  haat  an  open  hand. — 

These  wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get  them- 

selvei  a  good  report  after  fourteen  yeara'  purchase. 

Enler  Sir  Akdbew,  Sir  Tobv,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there's 
for  you.  [Siriiing-  Seda3TIAN. 

Scb.  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there. 
Are  bU  the  ppople  mad  ?       {Sealing  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er 
the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight.  I  would 
not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two-pence. 

[Enl  Claum. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir:  hold ! 

[Holding  Sebastian. 

rSir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone ;  I'U  go  another 
way  to  work  widi  him :  I' II  have  an  action  of  battery 
■gainst  him,  if  there  be  ^y  law  in  Illyria.  Though 
I  struck  him  first,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  7b.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come, 
my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well 
fleshed.     Come  on. 

Stb.  t  will  be  free  from  thee.  What  wonkl'st  thou 

Iftbon  dar'st  tempt  me  fiirther,  draw  thy  sword. 


Sir  7b,  What,  what !  Nay  then,  I  must  hv  •" 
ounce  or  two  uf  this  malapert  bktod  from  yon. 

[Dnti 

Enler  Olitia- 

on.  Hold,  Toby !  on  thy  life,  I  cha^e  thee,  itM' 

Sir  To.  Madam— 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thus !     Ungraciooiwrtld- 
Fit  for  the  mountains,  and  the  baiharous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd.     Ont  of  m! 

sight  !— 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. — 
Rudesby,  be  gone ! — 1  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sir  Tobt,  Sir  Anpbew,  and  Fabia.' 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  tliy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil,  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  lo  my  boose ; 
And  hear  dioa  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruflian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this.     Thou  shalt  not  choose  bat 

go: 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  Whatrelishisin thLiI  hownmslhesti 
Or  I  am  mad.  or  else  this  is  a  dream. 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep; 
If  It  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep. 

Oli.  Nay,  come,  I  pr'ythee.     Would  ihoa'dsl  Iw 
rul'd  by  me ! 

Seb.  Madam,  1  wUl. 

Oli.  O !  say  so,  and  so  be.     [Ezewl- 

Scene  H. — A  Room  in  Oi.ivia'e  Hom*. 
Enter  Maria,  and  Clown. 
Mar.  Nay,  1  pr'ythee.  put  on  this  gown,  and  this 
beard  :  make  him  believe  thou  art  sir  'Topas,  the  ta- 
rate :  do  it  quickly ;  I'll  call  sir  Toby  the  wUlal- 
[Exit  MabiA' 
Clo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  wiU  dissemble  n^- 
selfin't;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  thateverda- 
■embled  in  such  a  gown.     I  am  not  tall  enough  to 
become  the  function  well,  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student;  bnt  to  be  said  an  hooeil 
man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  &iHy  ai  to 
say  n  careful  man,  and  a  great  acholar.     The  com- 
petitors enter. 

Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch,  and  Maku. 
Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  paraon. 
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BoHOi  dia,  sir  Totr^ :  for  u  the  old  faermtt 
ae.  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily 

uiece  ofktng  Qorboduc,  ■'  That,  that  u,  i« ;" 
inf  mattiir  panon,  am  master  parwn,  for 

that,  but  thatT  and  is,  but  Ut 


Sir  7b.  To  him,  ■ir  TopM. 

Clo.  What,  ho !  I  lay. — Peace  in  thu  priaon. 

Sir  To.  The   knava   counterfeits   well;   a  good 

Mai.  [ITiMtH.}  Who  calla  there  ?  33—1 


Sir  Topas,  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
1  the  lunatic. 
Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas,  good  air  Topas,  go  to 

Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !    how  veiest  thou 
1.     Talkest  thou  Dothinf  bat  of  ladies  ? 
h.  Well  sud,  master  parson. 

Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged, 
r  Topes,  do  not  think  )  am  mad :  they  have 
here  in  hideous  darkness. 
Pie,  thou  dishonest  Ssthan!  I  call  thee  by 
t  modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle 
at  will  aae  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy. 
hou  that  house  is  dark  ? 

As  hell,  air  Topas. 

Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent  as 
!oes,  and  the  clear  stories  towards  the  south- 
«  as  lustrous  as  ebooy ;  and  yet  complatnest 
obstruction  ? 

I  am  not  mad,  sir  Topas.     I  say  to  yon, 

Madman,  thou  errcst ;  I  say,  there  is  no 
s  but  ignorance,  in  which  thoa  art  more  puz- 
a  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 
I  say,  Uus  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorenee, 
ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  J  say, 
as  never  man  thos  abused.  I  am  no  more 
m  yon  are :  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  con- 

What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  coocem- 
l-fowlT 

That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply 
a  bird. 
What  thinkest  thou  of  his  oi^nion  T 

I  think  nobly  of  the  tonl,  and  no  way  approve 


Clo.  Fare  thee  well :  remain  tbon  still  in  dark- 
ness. Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wit«,  and  fear  to  lull  a  wood- 
cock, lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grajidam. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.   Sir  Topas!  sir  Topas!— 

Sir  To,  My  most  exquisite  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  watera. 

Mar.  Thou  might'st  have  done  this  withoat  thy 
beard,  and  gown  :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thoD  findest  him :  I  would,  we  were  well 
rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  convenieotly  de- 
livered, I  would  he  were ;  for  T  am  now  so  fax  in 
offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  punue  with 
any  safety  this  spurt  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and 
by  to  my  chamber. 

[Ereunt  Sir  Tohi  and  Mahia. 

Clo.  ••  Her  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 

T'el!  me  bow  thy  lady  does." 

[Sin^n^. 

Mai.  Fool,— 

CU}.  "  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy." 

Mai.  Fool,— 

Clo.  "Alas,  why  is  she  so  T" 

Mai.  Fool,  I  say;— 

Cto.  "  She  loves  another" — Who  calls,  ha  ? 

Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at 
my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thanlifiu  to 
thee  fbr't. 

Clo.  Master  flfalvolio ! 

Mai.  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  AlBa,sir,howfelIyoubeeide3yoDrfive wits? 

Mai.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notorionsly 
abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 
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SCENE  III' 


Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if 
you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  keep  me  in 
darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses !  and  do  all 
they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  yoa  what  yoa  say :  the  minister  is  here. 
— Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore ! 
endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble 
babble. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas, — 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. — 
Who,  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi*  you,  good  sir 
Topas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  wiU. 

mal.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 
I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mal.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some 
paper :  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  as  any 
man  in  lUyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir ! 

Mal.  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  fool,  some  ink, 
paper,  and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to 
my  lady :  it  shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the 
bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  1  will  help  you  to*t.  But  tell  me  true,  are 
you  not  mad  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 

Mal.  Believe  me,  I  am  not :  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till  I  see 
his  brains.   1  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mal.  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree : 
I  pr'ythee,  be  gone. 

Clo.         I  am  gone,  sir^ 
And  anon,  gir, 
ril  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice. 
Like  to  the  old  vice. 
Your  need  to  sustain; 

Wfio  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  ana  his  wraOi, 

Cries,  Ah,  ha*  to  the  devil : 
Like  a  mad  lad, 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad, 
34  Adieu,  goodman  devU.  [Exit. 


Scene  III. — Olivia's  Oarden. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seh.  This  is  the  air;  that  is  the  glorious  bud: 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't,  and  see't; 
And  diough  'tis  wonder  that  envn^ps  me  Uius, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then! 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant ; 
Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  I  found  this  credit, 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  oat 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  ser?ice : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense. 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad. 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad :  yet,  if  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers. 
Take,  and  give  back  afl^rs,  and  their  despatch, 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 
As,  I  perceive,  she  does.     There's  something  in't. 
That  is  deceivable.    But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia,  and  a  Priest. 

OH.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.    If  you  meiiu 
well. 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man. 
Into  the  chantry  by ;  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  fiill  assurance  of  your  fkith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  he  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth. — ^What  do  you  say  ? 

Seh.  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  yon. 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

OH.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  &ther;  and  heavens 
so  shine. 
That  they  may  fiurly  note  this  act  of  mine ! 

[Exewt. 


.^-  --) 


OTT. 


■'-5.    ---ra"^ 


^^:>^.^;^-rr 


-Tht  Slretl  hefort  Ouvia's  Houk. 
3nJ«r  Goum,  and  Fabiak. 
,  u  thon  loi'st  me,  let  me  lee  faia  letter, 
muter   FabUn,   grRiii    me   another 

thing. 

?t  deaire  to  aee  tliii  letter. 

.  it,  to  give  B  dog,  and  in  recompense 

g  again. 

DuKK,  V101.A,  and  AUtndanU. 

long  yon  tfl  the  lady  Olivia,  friends  T 

ir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappinga. 

nowtheewelli  bow  dost  thon,  my  good 

f,  air,  the  better  for  my  foea,  and  the 

f  friends. 

ttbe  contrary;  the  better  forthyfnenda. 

ur,  the  worte. 

iw  can  that  be  t 

y,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  mnke  an  asa 

,  my  foea  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  asa  1 

y  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of 

by  my  friends  I  am  abused  1  ao  that, 

to  be  u  kissea,  if  yoar  fonr  negHtivea 

wo  affirmatires,  why  then,  the  worse 

is,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

hy.  this  is  excellent. 

ny  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  yoo 

my  fiiends. 

»>u  sbalt   not  be  the  worse  for  me: 

that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I 
nald  nuke  it  toother. 
!  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this 

t  your  Hesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

'^eU,  1  will  be  so  much  a  ainner  to  be  a 

r:  there'a  another. 

no,  ucunda,  leriio,  ii  a  good  play ;  and 

ng  is,  the  third  pays  for  nil :  the  triplex, 

i  tripping  meaaure;  or  the  bella  of  St. 

may  put  yon  in  mind — One.  two.  three. 

ou  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at 

if  you  will  let  your  lady  know,  I  am 
ak  with  her,  and  briuK  her  along  with 

awake  my  boun^  further. 
Ty,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I  codm 
),  sir;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think, 
lire  of  having  is  the  gin  of  covetonsneaa; 

say,  sir,  let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  1 
it  uioo.  [Erit  Cloum. 


Enler  Aktonio,  and  Offictrt. 

Vw.  Here  comes  the  man,  air,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Duke.  That  face  of  bis  I  do  remember  weD; 
Yel,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd, 
Aa  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war. 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable. 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  moat  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loaa. 
Cried   fome  and  honour  on   him.- — What's   the 

1  Off.  Osino,  this  is  that  Antonio, 
That  took  the  Phosnix,  and  her  fraught,from  Candy; 
And  this  b  he,  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titua  lost  hii.leg. 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  st&te. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprebend  him. 

Via.  He  did  me  kindneaa,  sir,  drew  on  my  side. 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me ;  , 
I  know  not  what 'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate,  thou  salt-water  thief, 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  ao  dear, 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Ant.  Oraino,  noble  air, 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  ahake  otT  these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  iround  enough, 
Oreino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither: 
That  most  inerncefiil  boy  there,  by  your  aide. 
From  the  rude  sea'a  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem:  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention,  or  restraint. 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake. 
Did  I  expose  mysrlf,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town; 
Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset: 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  tidse  cunning 
(Not  meaning  in  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  grew  a  twenty-yeara-removed  thing, 
While  one  would  wink;  denied  me  mine  own  purse. 
,  Which  I  had  recommended  to  hia  use 
I  Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  T 

Duke.  When  came  be  to  this  town  1 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months 

No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy, 
I  Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 
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Eater  OuviA,  and  AtUndanU. 
Dukt.  Here  comee  the  counteaa :  now  heaven 
walke  OD  earth ! — 
But  for  thee,  fellow;  feUow.thf  words  are  madness: 
Three  moaths  this  joutb  hath  tended  upoD  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — Take  him  aside. 
(Hi.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  be  ma;  Dot 

Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  service^le? — 
Ceaario,  jroa  do  not  tieep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam  1 

Diike.  OraciouB  Ohvia,— 

Oli.  What  do   you  tey,   Cesario ! — Good   my 
tord.— 

Fib,  My  lord  would  spealc,  my  duty  hushes  me, 

Oti.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  aa  fat  and  fulaome  to  mine  ear. 
As  howling  after  music. 

Didce.  Still  so  cruell 

0&.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  Whit,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  infsnoe  and  unauspicious  nltars 
My  soul  the  faithfuU'st  offerineii  bath  breath'd  oat, 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd.     What  shall  I  do  1 

(Hi.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall 
become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  bad  I  the  heart  to  do  it. 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  pomt  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love  1  a  savage  je^ousy. 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.— But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardaoce  cast  my  fiiith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  tbe  instrument 
■  That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour. 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  BtUI; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom,  I  imow,  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crovmed  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come   boy,  vrith  me :   my  thoughts   are   ripe   in 

mischief: 
I'll  sacrifice  tbe  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  8[dte  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.         \Qixng. 


Vio.  And  I,  r 
To  do  you  re»t 


ost  jocund,  apt,  and  willinglji 
thoasBnd  deaths  would  die. 

{FoUim'f- 
OU.  Where  goes  Cesario  1 
Via.  After  him  I  love, 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  ieign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

Oti.  Ah  me  !  detested  ?  how  am  I  beguil'd '. 
Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  pi 

Oli.  Hast  thou  foT^ot  thyself?     Is  it  so  lonEt-^ 
Call  forth  the  holy  father!        [Exit  an  Atter^0it- 

Duke.  Comeavray.     [ToVioui- 

on.  Wbither,my)ord?— CeBaiio,basbBDd,«iV' 

Duke.  Husband! 

Of).  Ay,  husband :  can  he  that  den;  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  Bimh  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

OU.  Alas!  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear. 
That  makes  thee  strangle  tby  propriety- 
Fear  not,  Cesario :  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thon  ill 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st.^-O,  welcome,  fatlwr' 

Re-enltT  AUendani,  v;iih  the  Pnat. 

Father,  I  chaise  thee,  by  thy  rt 

Here  to  unfold  (though  hitely  w 

To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occa 

Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know, 

Hatb  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Conlirm'd  by  mutual  joitnler  of  your  hands, 
Attested  t^  tlie  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
■Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  idj 

grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  0, thou dissemblingcnb.' what wiltthon be. 
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time  hath  Mw'd  a  grissle  od  tby  cmc  T 
1  Dot  ebe  thy  cnft  u  qoicklj  grow, 
faine  own  tnp  •hall  be  thiae  <nerthniw  T 


Farewell,  tad  take  her;  bnt  direct  tbjr  feet, 
Where  thun  mod  I  henceforth  msf  nerer  mee 
II       Via.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 


O!  do  not  iwear : 
tie  fiutfa,  though  thOD  hatt  too  much  fear. 
:,  uiilh  hii  head 

\ttd.  For  the  lore  of  Ood,  a  nirgeon !  tend 

aeotly  to  wr  Toby. 

What's  the  matter  T 

ind.  He  haa  broke  my  head  across,  and  hai 

r  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too.     For  the  love 

your  help  I  I  had  rather  than  for^  pound  1 

Who  haa  done  this,  air  Andrew  1 

irtd.  The  count'*  gentleman,  one  Cesario. 

<k  him  for  a  cowwa,  but  he's  the  reij  devil 

late. 

:.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

ltd.  dd'a  lifelings!  here  he  is. — Yon  broke 

d  for  Doifaing;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  waa  eet 

»'t  by  air  Toby, 

Why  do  you  apeak  to  roe  T  I  never  hurt  yon: 

ew  }roor  sword  upon  me,  without  canae ; 

espake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

ind.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you 

irt  me :  I  think  yon  aet  nothing  by  a  bhmdj 

b. 

Sir'ToRT  Belch,  ^ninJt,  ltd  by  Oie  Clotm, 
omea  air  Toby  halting,  yon  ahall  hear  ntore: 
he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have 
yon  othergatea  than  he  did. 
!.  How  now,  gentleman  f  bow  i>'t  with  yon  1 


Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  ami 
there's  the  end  on't. — Sot,  did'at  aee  Dick  aurgeoii, 
aot? 

Clo.  O .'  he's  drunk,  air  Toby,  an  hour  agone ; 
his  eyea  were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-meaanmi 
pavin.     I  hate  a  druDken  rogue. 

OU.  Awaywithhim!  Whohathmadethiahavot' 
with  themT 

Sir  And.  I'll  help  you,  sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be 
dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Wm  you  help?  An  aas-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave !  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull ! 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hart  be  look'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Clmon,  Sir  Tobt,  and  Sir  Ardbew. 
Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  em  sony,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kins- 

But  bad  it  been  the  brother  of  my  bkiod, 

I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  aafe^. 

You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  thai 

1  do  perceive  it  hath  ofTended  you : 

Pardiin  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 

We  made  each  other  bat  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  &ce,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
persons; 
A  natoral  perspecdve,  that  is,  and  is  not! 

Seb.  Antonio  J    O,  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  roe. 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Anl.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 
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Stb.  Fear'Bt  thou  thu,  Antonio  T 

Ant.  How  hHTC  ;oa  made  diiUioD  of  yoonelf  I — 
An  apple  cleft  in  two  ia  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creaturei.     Which  is  Sebastian  T 

Oft.  Moit  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  Btand  there  7     I  never  had  a  brother ; 
Nor  can  there  lie  that  deity  in  my  nature. 
Of  here  and  eveiy  where.     I  had  a  aister. 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  aarges  have  devonr'd. — 
[Td  Vioi^,] — Of  charily,  what  kin  are  you  to  me ! 
Wbatcoantn'mnn?  what  name}  what  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  waa  my  fother; 
Such  B  Sebastian  was  my  brother  loo, 
So  went  he  aniled  to  his  watery  tomb. 
If  spirits  can  asaume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  sfurit  I  am  indeed ; 

Bat  am  in  that  dimension  grouly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  yon  a  woman,  aa  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say — thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vu).  My  &ther  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Stb,  And  BO  had  mine. 

Vio,  And  died  that  day,  when  Viola  from  her 
birth 
Had  nnmber'd  thirteen  years. 

Stb.  O .'  that  record  ia  lively  in  my  soul. 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  year*. 

Via.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  botli, 
But  this  my  mascuhne  usurp'd  attire. 


Don 


5.  till  ei 


Ofplacf 

That  I  I 

I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town. 

Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds :  by  whose  gentle  help 

I  was  preaerv'd  to  serve  this  noble  count. 

All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 

Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord, 

Seb.    So   comes    it,    lady,— [TVOlivis 
have  been  mistook ; 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid. 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd : 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Benotamaz'd;  right  noble  is  bis  blood.- 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  hapi^  wreck. 


.]— yon 


Boy,— [To  Viola.]— thou  hast  said  tomeatlM- 

sand  times, 
Thou  never  should'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Via.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent,  the  fire 
That  severs  day  tnm  night. 

Duie.  Give  me  thy  hand; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vie.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  od  ■lie, 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  actioD, 
Is  now  in  durauce  at  Malvobo'a  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  foUower  of  my  lady's. 

Oli.   He   shall   enlaige   him.  — Fetch  MaM« 
hither:— 
And  yet,  alas,  now  1  remember  me, 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  disttact. 
A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  cleariy  banisb'd  his.— 

Ht-etiUr  Cloien,  wiOi  a  teller. 

How  does  he,  sirrah  1 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holda  Belzebnb  «t  tbr 
stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do- 
He  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you:  I  should  bin 
girea  it  you  to-day  morning;  but  as  a  madmu't 
e^Mstlea  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  wbu 
they  are  delivered. 

CHi.  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fbol 
delivers  the  madman : — [Reads.] — "  By  the  Lord. 
madam," — 

Oli.  How  now !  art  tfaon  mad  T 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness:  an  your 
ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  mmi 


Clo,  So  t  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his  ri^  wits. 
is  to  read  thus :  therefore  perpend,  my  princesa,  and 
give  ear. 

Oli.  Read  it  yon,  sirrah.  [  To  FaniR. 

Fab.  [Reads.]  "By  the  Lord,  madam,  yon 
wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it :  thon^  yw 
have  put  me  into  dariiness,  and  given  your  drunkni 
cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  mj 
senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship.     I  have  your  owd 

,  letter  that  induced  me  to  the  semblance  1  put  od; 

I  widi  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  maeb 
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I  leave  m^  duty  a  little  unthongkt  of^  and 
□t  of  my  iDjmy . 

"  The  madlj-OMd  Malvolio."  I 
I>id  be  wriUtlibT 
Ay,  madam. 

:.  Tbb  Hvoara  nol  much  of  distrac^on. 
See  him  delnrer'd,  Fabian:  bring  him  birher. 

[EtU  Fabiad. 
I,  to  please  you,  these  thiagt  funher  thought 

ik  me  as  well  a  aister  as  a  wife, 

f  shell  CTOWD  the  alliance  on't,  so  please  you, 

t  mj  house,  and  at  my  proper  coat. 

c.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  t*  embnce  your 

t>ut.]  Ynur  muterquita  jdq;  and,  for  your 

service  done  him, 

:h  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex,  ■ 

benrath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 

ice  yoQ  cali'd  me  master  for  ao  long, 

I  my  hand :  you  shall  from  this  time  be 

aaater's  mistress. 

A  sister :— yon  aw  she. 
Sftnter  Fabiak,  with  Mai.vdlio. 
e.  Is  tlus  the  madman  ? 

Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 
OTT,  Malrobo  ? 

Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 
>us  wrong. 

Havel,  Malvolio T  no. 
.  Lady,  you  have.    Pray  you,  pemse  that 
letter: 

ust  not  tww  deny  it  is  your  hand, 
from  it,  if  yoD  can,  in  hand,  or  phra 


,  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  yon 
in  sSlJ  none  of  this.     Well,  gnnt  it  tlien, 
U  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
■on  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour, 
oe  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter'd  to  yon, 
: onyellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
lir  Toby,  and  the  lighter  people? 
cting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
isve  yoa  euffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
1  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
lade  the  moat  notorious  geek,  and  gull, 
I'er  invention  play'd  on  ?  teU  me  why. 
Alas !  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
fa,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character ; 
lit  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand ; 
)w  1  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
old  me  thou  wast  msd;  tliencam'stlnsmiling, 
I  Buch  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
ractice  hath  most  sfarewdly  pass'd  upon  thee ; 
hen  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
slialt  be  both  tlw  pbtintifT  and  the  judge 
M  own  cause. 


Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not. 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stublN>m  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  hod  conceiv'd  agmnst  him.     Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance; 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  bath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  mnlice  It  was  foUow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge. 
If  that  the  injuries  l>e  justly  weigh'd, 
Thnt  have  on  both  sides  past. 

Oii.  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled  thee! 
Clo.  Why,  "  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon 
them."     I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude;  one  sir 
Topas,  sir ;  but  that's  all  one. — '■  By  the  Lord,  fool, 
I  am  not  mad;"— But  do  you  remember?   "Madam, 
why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  1  an  you 
smile  not,  he's  gagg'd :"   And  thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges. 
Mai.  I'll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  yon. 
[Ezir. 
Oli.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'a. 
Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  eotreat  him  to  a  peace. 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  cnptain  yet; 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls :— mean  time,  sweet  sister. 
We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come; 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man. 
But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fimcy's  queen.    [Errant. 


When  Aat  I  vxu  atul  a  littU  liny  boy. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  idtid  and  the  rain, 

AJboliA  thing  ictu  but  a  Iny, 
For  Ihe  rain  il  raincth  evtiy  decy. 

But  ichtti  I  camt  lo  man't  ettalt, 

WiOt  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
'Oaimt  knavci  and  thitta  nifn  tkut  their  gate. 

Far  the  rain  it  raineth  erxry  day. 
But  uihen  I  came,  aUu!  lo  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  uHnd  and  the  rain. 
By  tieaeg^ig  could  I  ntoer  thrive. 

For  ate  rain  U  raineth  every  day. 

ybed, 
^,  a  and  the  rain. 

With  toti-pott  itill  had  drunken  head. 
For  the  rain  il  raineth  every  day. 

A  jtTfot  uhUe  ago  the  vxirld  begun. 
With  fey,  he,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

Bui  that't  ail  one,  out  play  it  done. 
And  we'U  itrive  Co  pleate  you  every  day. 


(HiildlcTcBpl*   Hall,  Loidoi.) 
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ACT  I. — Scene  I. 

••  —  Uiada  DTino  riLL"— By  'full'  ii  meant  ea- 
itnce,  (from  cado,")  ■  moaical  term,  Bigaifying  the  close 
tif  a  pu«£«  or  pDrate,  and  which  commonljr  mcltide* 
the  tisiiritiOD  from  ■  diuooant  to  a  conionsat  sound  \  or, 
in  ihe  langQuge  o(  Lord  Bacon,  {Sylta  Sjhantm,) 
'  th«  bUlng  hma  a  diacord  to  a  concord,  which  maheth 
great  iweetneMe  in  miuicke.'  Milton,  in  'Comiu,' 
met  the  word  in  the  ume  lenie  ai  Shakeipeare  ;  and 
Pope,  in  hi*  'Ode  to  81.  Cecilia'i  Day,'  has  'djina 
Ul.'  '  Dying"  probably  meani  a  ditnination  of  (DUnd, 
technically  fliprasMd  Mminuenia." — Khioht. 

"  —  liit  Ihe  tiettt  iodth" — I  ha^e,  not  without  heai- 
tatkiD,  retained  in  the  text  Pope's  beandrol  and  inge- 
oioas  coi^flctiuBl  reading.  Tbe  origioal  has,  "  the  iweel 
(okikI  ifaat  breathe*,"  etc, ;  which  cannot  well  be  denied 
lo  be  posiibly  the  word  used  by  one  (o  bold  in  tbe  ap- 
pUcaDOQ  of  poetical  language  a*  Bhakeapeare.  Bowe, 
staitled  at  the  boldness  of  it,  auggestad  wiiul  tor  louaiJ  ; 


bnt  Pope,  preaamiag  e  very  oatoral  lyuugraphical 
(louMd  for  Mali,)  OSenA  anew  ancl  iMaanfnl  thi 
which  baa  ' 


,    ..         thought, 

ipproved  bj  the  coninenliton,  except 
It.    The  latter  ratoiiu  tbe  old  reading, 


d  Kni^bt. 

"  —  Hie  tke  iititl  tonim — To  thoae  who  are  familiar 
with  the  well-known  leiH- 

01  ItoBiBcs'stBiTeBrlUistkafnstiaiiU— 

n  of  the  noid  aoaad  will  appear  strange 
40 


dmg.     Bnt 
It  likely  to 


Stevens  tells  m 


Bnt  let  na  consider  whether  Sbakeapean 

_ ..  I  ..(^  ^^^  ^^  BHrti,  whteli 

hich  ia  the   better  word. 


a  part  of  the  passage.     We  most  look,  tioweTer,  si  ^ 
conleiL     Sidney  writes,   'Her  breath  ia  more 
than  a  gentle  •oulh-west  wind,  wbicb  comes  cr 

over  flowery  Gelds  and  thadowe^  waters  in  theej 

heal  of  summer.'  Tbe  compariaui  ia  beni  direct.  Th* 
sweet  breath  of  Urania  is  more  iweel  than  the  gead* 
south-west  wind.  Bidney  ailda,  'and  vet  ia  nMhiBg, 
compared  to  the  honey-flowing  speech  that  bmthdodi 
caiTj.'  Tbe  music  of  the  apeech  ii  Dot  here  compared 
with  Ihe  music  of  the  wind — the  notion  of  fragrance  is 
alone  conveyed.  If  in  the  passage  of  the  text  we  toil 
i/nilk  instead  of  laHni,  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  seuleocr. 
'  Stealing,  and  giving  odoor,'  rests  upon  the  mind :  and 
the  comparison  becomes  an  indirect  one  between  tbe 
hsnnony  of  the  dying  fall  and  the  odour  of  tbe  breeta 
that  had  passed  over  a  bank  of  violets.  Tbia,  we  think, 
is  not  what  the  Poet  meant.  He  desired  to  compare 
one  tound  with  another  aonnd.  Milton  bad  prohutly 
thia  pawage  in  view  when  he  wrote — 

Now  aanilt  (lies, 

FsDBlsf  thrir  aiartitnm  trfn^  dtapeaae 
NsEiTt  psfffiiBMs,  sad  mJutptr  vbaaa  ibcr  talB 
TkoM  ImIht  ipaili. 
The  image  in  Millon,  as  well  aa  in  Bhakeapeare,  com- 
bines the  notion  of  sound  as  well  aa  fragnnce.    In 
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baketpeare,  'the  soand  that  breathes'— the  aofl  raorv 

itir  of  the  breece  pUvipg  amid  beds  of  flowen — is  put 

rat,  beouse  of  the  '  dying  fall*  of  the  exquisite  harmo* 

J  \  bat  io  Milton  the  '  perfumes^  of  the  *  sentle  gales* 

re  more  prominent  than  '  the  whispers—because  the 

Dage  is  complete  in  itself,  unconnected  with  what  pre- 

edes.    Further,  Shakespeare  has  nowhere  else  made 

le  MMOk  an  odoui^breaming  wind ;  his  other  represents 

tions  are  directly  contrary.    In  As  You  Like  It,  Ros»> 

nd  says— 

Too  fooliih  shspbcrd,  wkerefors  do  yoa  follow  Ym^ 
^^^/■*CSy  MWtA,  fuffing  with  9ini  tmd  rainf 

u  RoMBO  AND  JuLiKT,  WO   have  the  'dew-dropping 

ontk.*    In  Ctmbklikb,  'the  gonik-for  rot  him/    We 

•refer,  therefore,  on  all  accounts,  to  hM  to  the  original 


ext 


«< 


—  wktU  validity"— k  e.  Value, 


*•  — my  de9ire$,  like  feU  and  cruel  JWmn/tt"— "  This 
mage  evidendy  alludes  to  the  story  of  Actieon,  by 
^hich  Shakespeare  seems  to  think  men  cautioned 
gainst  too  great  familiarity  with  forbidden  beauty, 
^ctson,  who  saw  Diana  naked,  and  was  torn  in  pieces 
J  his  hounds,  represents  a  man,  who,  indulging  his 
y«8,  or  his  imagination,  with  the  view  of  a  woman  he 
aimot  gain,  has  his  heart  torn  with  incessant  longing. 
Ui  interpretation  far  more  elegant  and  natural  than  that 
f  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who,  in  his  '  Wisdom  of  the^  An- 
ients,'  supposes  this  story  to  warn  us  against  inquiring 
ito  the  secrets  of  princes,  by  showing  that  those  who 
How  that  which  for  reasons  of  state  should  be  con- 
Gated,  will  be  detected  and  destroyed  by  their  own 
srvants." — JoHifsoii. 


*-  — ib7/*4  the  flock"- Sir  P.  Sidney,  in  his  "Area* 
ia,^'  (1590,)  as  Stevens  observes,  has  a  similar  expres- 
ion-.*<  the  flock  of  unspeakable  virtues ;"  meaning,  of 
omrse,  the  a$ietnblage  of  them.  Collier  adds  that  this 
■assage  occurs  in  the  "  Arcadia^  just  below  one  already 
[noted,  respecting  "  the  svreet  south^*-^  confirmation 
f  that  reading. 

**{fler  Mweet  perfeelianSj)"^"Bte^mn»  thus  explains 
bis  passage :— ^'  Liver,  brain,  and  heart  are  i^mitted,  in 
oetry,  as  the  residence  of  passions,  judgment,  and  sen- 
ments.  These  are  what  Shakespeare  calls  her  sweet 
erfections.*  This  is  doubtless  a  mistaken  interpreta- 
on.  The  phrase  ought  probably  to  be,  'Her  sweet 
erfeetion.*  The  filling  of  the  *  soverei^  throne*  with 
one  self  king*  is  the  perfection  of  01ivia*s  merits — ao- 
ording  to  the  ancient  doctrine  that  a  woman  was  not 
nnplete  till  her  union  with  a  '  self  king.*  In  Lord 
leniers*s  translation  of  '  Froissart,*  there  is  a  sentence 
rhich  glances  at  the  same  opinion.  The  rich  Berthoult 
f  Malines  is  desirous  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  noble 
larl  of  Queries ;  and  he  thus  communes  with  himself: — 
Howbeit,  I  will  answer  these  messengers  that  their 
oming  pleaseth  me  ereatly,  and  thai  my  daughter  should 
e  happy  if  she  might  come  to  so  great  a  perfection  as 
>  be  conjoined  in  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Ouerles.*  '* — 
[moHT. 

•'  —  wth  one  SBLF  KI90** — Many  editors  adopt  a  read- 
ig  of  the  second  folio,  eelf-tamcj  as  improving  the 
letre.  But  all  dramatic  metre  is  modified  b^  empha- 
is.  Here  the  sense  leads  to  a  strong  emphasis  on  one, 
nd  the  line  thus  read  does  not  halt  in  its  metre.  "  Self* 
eenss  used  for  eelf-samey  as  in  Lbir — "  I  am  made  of 
bat  self  metal  as  my  sister,*^  etc. ;  and  elsewhere. 

Scene  IL 

**  —  TH08B  poor  nrnn^r**— Shakespeare  uses  "  num- 
>er*'  as  the  plural:  this  was  a  peculiarity  of  antique 
>hr8aeology,  which,  unless  we  choose  to  modernise  him 
hroogfaout,  we  have  no  right  to  alter  (with  Malone  and 
»then)  to  that, 

"  -^  9he  hath  abjured  the  com  pant, 
And  SIGHT  of  men," 

Im  all  the  old  copies  the  passage  stands  as  follows  :— 

e9* 


Thsy  mj  Iks  hath  slOar'd  th«  sichtt 
~A  nd  eoMpuiy  of  okb. 

The  alteration,  making  "  sight"  and  "  company**  change 
places,  was  by  Hanmer;  axid  it  is  for  the  better,  both  m 
metre  and  sense.  Olivia  has  abjured  not  only  the  "  com* 
panv,**  but  even  the  "  sight**  of  men.  Knight  adheres 
to  the  older  reading. 

Scene  III. 

"  — '  OS  TALL  a  maa'*^.  e.  As  valiant  a  man.  "  As 
tiUl  a  naan**  is  used  here  by  Sir  Toby  with  more  than 
the  usual  license  of  the  word.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  equivoque,  and  banters  upon  the  diminutive  stature 
of  poor  Sir  Andrew,  and  his  utter  want  of  courage. 

"  —  Ike  vioL-DB-oAMBOTs" — Meaning,  of  course,  the 
viol'di'gambo'—en  instrument  then  much  in  use. 

"  —  a  coTSTRiL** — "CoTstril"  was  a  term  applied  to 
certain  menial  servants, 'rormerly  the  usual  attendants 
upon  the  body-guard  of  the  monareh.  Hollingshed 
thus  designates  the  unwarlike  followers  of  an  army.  A 
"  coystril,  *  or  keitrel,  in  falconry,  (says  Nares,)  is  some- 
times wrongly  used  for  the  name  of  a  worthless,  mon- 
grel kind  of  hawk. 

"-/tire  a  parish-top** — The  "parish-top"  was  a 
large  top,  formerly  kept  in  each  village,  for  the  peasants 
to  whip,  by  way  of  exercise  and  amusement 


** -^  Caetiliano  vuLoo** — Warburton  supposed  that 
"  vulgo**  should  be  printed  90U0,  and  that  Mana  was  to 
put  on  a  Castilian,  or  grave  countenance,  on  the  approach 
of  Sir  Andrew.  Hall,  in  his  "Satires,**  descnbes  his 
man  of  forms  as  making  "a  Spanish  face."  This  is 
doubtless  the  allusion;  but  Sir  Toby  blunders  in  his 
Spanish,  as  he  has  just  done  in  his  "  viol-de-gamboys.** 

"The  old  copy  reads,  Castiliano  vulgo.  Warburton 
proposed  reading,  CaeHHano  volto.  In  English,  '  Put 
on  your  Castihan  countenance* — i.  e.  grave  serious 
looks.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Warburton  was  right,  for 
that  reading  is  ra<|uired  by  the  context,  and  Castiliano 
vuiro  has  no  meaning.  But  I  have  met  with  a  passage  in 
HaU*s  'Satires^  which,  I  think,  places  it  beyond  a 
doubt : — 

—  he  an  kfai  his  hasd  in  grse, 
A  nd  with  good  gnoe  bow  it  below  the  knee, 
Or  make  a  8pani$h  face  with  fawninf  cheer. 
With  th'  Ilaad  conge  like  a  caTalier, 
And  shake  his  head,  and  cringe  hie  neck  and  side»  ete. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  high  estimation  for  courtesy 
though  the  natural  gravity  of  the  national  countenance 
was  thought  to  be  a  cloak  for  villany.  The  Cattiliano 
volto  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  vito  sciolto,  which 
the  noble  Roman  told  Sir  Henry  Wootton  would  go 
safe  over  the  world.  Castiliano  vulgo,  besides  its  want 
of  connection  or  meaning  in  this  place,  could  hardly 
have  been  a  proverbial  phrase,  when  we  remember  that 
Castile  is  the  noblest  part  of  Spain.** — Sinoxr. 

This  is  probably  enough  the  meaning  intended; 
but  this  edition  has  not  deviated  firom  the  old  reading, 
because  it  looks  as  if  the  author  meant  that  Sir  Toby 
should  nmke  an  accidental  or  intentional  blunder— just 
as  he  does  as  to  the  vioUde'gamboyt,  using  of  choice  the 
vulgar  corruption. 

"  Accost,  Sir  Andrev** — Sir  Andrew  did  not  under- 
stand the  word  "accost;**  and  since  the  time  of  Dry- 
den,  who  employs  it,  the  use  of  it  in  this  sense  is  rare. 
Sir  Toby  afterwards  explains  it,  "  front  her,  board  her," 
etc.  "  Accost**  is  firom  the  French  aecotler,  and  means, 
strictly,  to  come  tide  by  tide,  and  more  generally  to 
approaek. 

"  —  bring  your  hand  to  ike  bvttbrt-bar** — The 
'^buttery**  was  the  place  from  which  meat  and  drink 
were  formeriy  delivered.  To  have  a  dry  hand  was  for- 
merly considered  a  symptom  of  debiuty,  as  Stevens 
shows,  by  various  quotations. 

"  — mts^rMi  Mall*8  picture" — The  name  of  this 
wooaan  was  Maty  Frith.    She  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
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log  men*B  clotbM,  and  obtained  extraordinarv  celebrity 
in  connection  with  many  low  characten  of  the  time. 
Her  picture  might  be  cortained,  either  becaoae  it  was 
conaidered  indecent,  or  simply,  aa  air  Toby  aaya,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  duat.  Her  death  occurred  in  1659, 
and  in  1662  her  "  Life  and  Death"  waa  publiahed.  John 
Day,  the  dramatiat,  wrote  a  tract  upon  her  **  mad  pranka," 
which  waa  entered  at  Stationera'  Hall  in  Anguat,  1610; 
but  it  ia  not  known  to  have  been  printed.  Posaibly, 
her  "  Life  and  Death"  (1662)  waa  only  Day's  tract  virith 
additions.  All  the  known  particulars  regarding  her 
have  been  collected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  mtru- 
duction  to  Decker's  and  Middleton's  comedy,  the 
"  Roaring  Girl,"  (1611,)  which  haa  a  wood-cut  of  the 
heroine  upon  die  title-page. 

"  —  a  galliard" — A  lively  dance.  "  A  lighter  and 
more  Btirring  kind  of  dancins  than  the  pavan,"  aays 
Morley,  a  contemporary  of  Snakespeare ;  who  adds — 
'*  The  Italians  make  their  ^alliarda  plain,  and  frame  dit- 
tiea  to  them,  which,  in  their  mascara4ioe$,  they  sing  and 
dance,  and  manie  times  without  any  instruments." 

*•  —  a  coRAKTo"  (eourante) — A  quick  dance,  as  the 
word  indicates,  aiid  for  two  persons,  according  to  Mer- 
senne,  (*' Harmonie  Uuiverselle,"  1686.)  Morley  de- 
scribes it  aa  *'  traversing  and  running,  aa  our  country- 
dance,  but  hath  twice  aa  much  in  a  strain." 

"  —  a  sink-a-pace" — ^i.  e.  Cinque  pace — "the  name 
of  a  dance,  (says  Sir  John  Hawkins,)  the  measures 
whereof  are  regulated  by  the  number  five."  In  an  old 
Italian  work,  "II  Ballerino,"  (1581,)  this  dance  is  de- 
scribed aa  consisting  of  four  steps  and  a  cadence ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  poem  on  "  Dancing" — 

Fhre  WM  th«  number  of  the  music*s  feet, 
Which  atill  the  dance  did  with  five  pace*  meet. 

"  —  a  DAMASK-coLouRKD  stock" — "  Dam*d  coloured 
stock,"  or  stocking^  is  the  reading  of  the  original  edi- 
tions. Pope  altered  it  to  *' fiame-coloured"  which  is 
the  common  reading.  We  have  preferred  Knight's 
reading,  both  because  it  ia  nearer  to  the  old  copy,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  have  been  miaprinted,  and 
because  "  damask-coloured"  is  a  phrase  used  by  Dray- 
ton, in  the  same  age ;  and  in  this  play  we  have  damagk 
cheek. 

"  Taurus  7  tkaVM  gidea  and  kearf'—''  Allndmg  to  the 
medical  astrolo^  atill  preserved  in  almanacks,  which 
refera  the  affectiona  of  particular  parta  of  the  body  to 
the  predominance  of  particular  conatellations." — ^Johk- 


SON. 


14 


Scene  IV. 


—  a  BARFUL  gtrife^* — i.  e.  A  struggle  on  my  part 
full  of  barM,  or  imp^iments. 

Scene  V. 

**  Enter  Marian  and  Clown"— a-The  Clown  in  this 
play,  as  well  aa  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  is 
the  domestic  fool,  or  jester.  In  As  You  Like  It,  he  is 
the  courtrfool.     All  three  wore  "motley." 

" — fear  no  colours" — Maria  explains  the  saying  in 
•one  way — ^it  waa  bom  in  the  wars;   referring  to  the 
colours  of  an  enemy.     It  probably  meant — I  fear  no  de- 
ceptions. Holofemes  says, "  I  do  fear  colourable  colours. " 
(Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  iv.  scene  2.) 

" — your  OA8KIN8  fair* — "Gaskins"  were  large 
breechetf  or  hose.  Mana  puns  upon  the  word  "  points," 
which  were  the  taga  at  the  ends  of  strings,  used  to  fasten 
or  sustain  the  dresa,  before  the  common  uae  of  buttons. 

"  —  cucuLLUs  KON  FACiT  monachum" — "The  cowl 
.  does  not  constitute  the  monk." 

"  —  Mercury  endue  thee  witk  LBASiifo" — The  sense 
is  not  very  clear.  Johnson  says  that  it  is,  "  May  Mer- 
eoiy  teach  thee  to  /te,  since  thou  liest  in  fiivour  of  foola." 
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Warburton  would  read  pUtuing^  and  Hanmer  aubstitntei 
learning;  but  Johnaon'a  interpretation  aeema  to  be  the 
true  one.  The  Clown  meana  to  aay,  that  unless  OUni 
lied  she  could  not  "  apeak  well  of  foola ;"  conaeqoendj, 
he  prays  Mereuiy  to  endue  her  with  *'  Xeamng"  or  /yts^ . 


« . 


^^^like  a  sheriff's  post" — ^The  posts  at  the  doofs 
of  aherifi,  on  which  originally  proclamationa  and  pis* 
carda  were  exhibited,  are  very  mten  meationed  in  writoi 
of  the  time. 

"  —  OM  a  SQUASH  i$  before  *iis  a  piascod"— The 
vegetable,  fiuniliarly  known  to  us  under  the  name  of 
"  squaah,"  waa  not  known  in  England  in  James  the 
First's  reign ;  and  the  term  memt  only  an  unripe  poi 
of  peae.     It  ia  thua  used  again  in  the  Wintir's  Tali. 

"  —  a  coniAnQ  when  Uigalmogt  an  apple" — A  "cod- 
ling" (according  to  Mr.  Giffbrd)  meana  an  involuemm, 
or  kellf  and  was  used  by  our  old  writers  for  that  esrij 
atate  of  vegetation,  when  the  fruit,  after  shaking  off  the 
blossom,  began  to  assume  a  globular  and  determiasts 
shape.  Mr.  Nares  says,  a  "  codling^"  waa  a  youn^  ro* 
apple,  fit  for  nothing  without  dreaaing :  and  that  it  isio 
named  because  it  was  chiefly  eaten  when  coddled,  or 
scalded — codlings  being  partKulariy  so  uaed.  when  un- 
ripe. Florio  interpreta — "  Mele  ootte ;  quadlinge,  boiled 
i^ples." 

"  —  very  comptible" — "  Comptiblo"  ia  accountable; 
and  here  aeema  to  mean  gubject  to^  or  aenaitive  of,  "  the 
least  sinister  usage." 

" — lam  to  HULL  here" — Viola  foHowa  np  Maria's 
sea-phrase,  and  tells  her  that  she  is  to  lie  there  a  litde 
longer.  To  "  hull"  is  to  remain  "  driven  to  and  firo  by 
the  waves,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  a  passage  in  I^emoa 
Holland's  "Tranalation  of  Plmy,"  (I60I.) 

"  —  beauty  truly  blent" — i.  e.  Blended.  So,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  we  have — 

Where  every  Miiiethinf ,  beinff  Ue$U  togethery 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothinff. 


"  — r  leave  the  vorld  no  copy" — Shakespeare  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  thought  in  his  Ninth,  EUeventh,  snd 
Thirteentli  "  Sonnets." 

"  —  loyal  cantons" — "  Cantona"  was  the  old  Engliib 
word  for  canto.  Heywood,  in  his  "Great  Britain's 
Troy,"  (1609,)  calls  the  seventeen  divisions  of  his  poem 
"  cantons." 

**  lamno  fbe'd  post" — I  am  no  paid  messenger. 

"  —  that  game  peevish  meggenger" — Another  in- 
stance, out  of  many,  to  prove  that  in  the  time  of  Shak^ 
speare,  and  earlier,  "  peevish"  did  not  mean  petulanl, 
or  tegty,  but  gilly,  or  foolieh.  In  thia  place  Olivia  may 
wish  Malvolio  not  to  perceive  that  she  tokea  any  iotereit 
about  so  insignificant  a  person  aa  "  the  county'a  man." 

"  —  ourgelveg  tre  do  not  owe" — ^i.  e.  Oum,  as  in  many 
other  places.  The  meaning,  aa  Malone  remarks,  is-' 
"  we  are  not  our  own  mastera." 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"  —  estimable  ufonder" — "  Shakespeare  often  ooiir 
founds  the  active  and  passive  adjectives.  '  Egtimahl^ 
wonder*  is  egteeming  wonder,  or  wonder  and  esteenu 
The  meaning  is,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  think  tO 
highly  as  others  of  his  sister." — Johnson. 

Thus  Milton  uses  "unexpreasive"  notea,  {oTunexpreu^ 
ibUy  in  his  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity." 

"  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me  bf 
your  gervant" — "  These  words  are  uttered  b^  Antonio 
to  Sebastian,  whom  he  has  saved  from  drowning.  The 
commentators  ofier  no  explanation  of  them ;  but  we  think 
that  they  have  a  latent  meaning,  and  that  they  allude  to 
a  auperstition  of  which  Sir  Walter. Scott  haa  made  such 
admirable  use  in  the  '  Pirate.'  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that,  when  Mordaunt  has  rescued  Cleveland  fion 
<  the  breach  of  the  sea/  and  is  endeayoaring  to  restore 
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on  of  the  perishing  man,  he  ii  that  reproved 
ibe  pedlar : — *  Are  you  mad  7  yon,  that  have 
ig  in  ZeUand,  to  riak  the  saving  of  a  drowning 
)t  ye  not,  if  yon  brin^  him  to  life  again,  he 

0  to  do  you  some  capital  iignry?'  Sir  Wal- 
ls a  note  upon  this  passage : — 
remaricable  that,  in  an  archipelago  where  so 
)ns  must  be  necessarily  enoangered  by  the 
ttruige  and  inhuman  a  maxim  should  have 
tself  upon  the  minds  of  a  people  otherwise 
I,  and  nospitable.  But  all  with  whom  I  have 
Be  that  it  was  almost  general  in  the  beginniuff 
aenth  century,  and  was  with  difficulty  weeded 
sedulous  instructions  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
junctions  of  the  proprietors.  There  is  little 
d  been  originally  introduced  as  an  excuse  for 
ose  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the  wreck 
lassisted,  so  that,  there  being  no  survivor,  she 
onsidered  as  lawful  plunder.' 

ais  to  us,  however,  if  we  mistake  not  the 
our  text,  *  if  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my 
i  be  your  servant,*  that  the  superstition  was 
d  to  the  Orkneys,  in  the  time  ot  Shakespeare, 
i  Sebastian  murder  Antonio  for  his  love,  if 
ition  were  not  alluded  to  7  Indeed,  the  an- 
bastian  distinctly  refers  to  the  office  of  hu- 
tch Antonio  had  rendered  him,  and  appears 
the  superstition  as  if  he  perfectly  understood 
lio  meant — '  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you 
that  is,  kill  kim  vhom  you  have  recovered^ 
V    The  vulgar  opinion  is  here  reversed." — 

Scene  II. 

Eivx  it  go" — i.  e.  Underttandf  or  take  it  so, 
erence  to  the  ring.  Viola  follows  it  up  by 
surprise  at  what  Malvolio  had  eaid  about  the 

1  she  had  never  seen  till  then. 

'ROPER  false" — "  Proper"  is  here  handiome. 


Thb  Ludovieo  to  a  proftr  man. 
ive  is  compounded  with  ''  false"  in  the  same 
e  subsequently  have  beauteout-evil, 

,  as  ve  are  made  of,  eueh  toe  be"— The  folios 
such  as  we  are  made,  \f  such  we  be."  I 
ceive  that  this  gives  any  satisfactory  sense, 
lopted  Tyrwhitt's  correction — of  for  if — thus 
latural  sense,  expressed  in  a  phrase  of  the 
iner,  as  in  the  Tempest — "such  stuff  as 
made  of."  Knight  and  Collier,  however, 
lefend  the  old  reading,  which  is  said  to  allow 
tig  sense : — **  How  easy  is  it  (says  Viola)  for 
Cuse  men  to  set  their  forms  in  the  waxen 
vomen;  for  which,  alas!  our  frailty  is  the 
ourselves,  inasmuch  as  we  are  made  such  as 
ndeed  we  be  such." 

be" — To  iuit,  to  agree,     Drayton  has — 
ITith  flattery  my  muM  could  nvytr  fadge. 

Scene  III. 

rcDLO  SUROERS" — DUuculo  turrere  galuher- 
-"  'Tis  healthiest  to  rise  early.'^  This  well- 
^  Shakespeare  found  in  Lily's  "  Grammar ;" 
of  his  age. 

TOOT  of  4nii«" — The  word  "  stoop,"  says 
rived  from  the  Belgic,  and  is  equivalent  to  a 
two  quarts. 

nciure  of  wb  THREB"^An  allusion  to  an  old 

srly  a  favourite  ornament  of  the  room-walls 

ilebouses.     It  represented  two  only,  but,  nn- 

le  rustic  connoisseur  read  this  complimentary 

-"  We  three  are  asses ;"  or  the  more  refined 

done — 

We  thrfe 
Loggerheads  be. 


**^an.  excellent  breist"^"  Breast"  and  voice  were 
of  old  synonymous,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to 
substitute  breathy  as  some  have  recommended. 

**  ^for  thy  lemam" — The  word  is  spelled  lemon  in 
the  old  copies,  and  Collier  supposes  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  Su*  Aiidrew  sent  the  Clown  sixpence  in  return 
for,  or  to  buy  a  lemon.  But  it  is  clear  enough  that  Sir 
Andrew  sent  the  sixpence  to  the  Clown's  sweetheart. 
''  Leman"  has  been  differently  derived— from  Vaimant^ 
(Fr.)  or,  more  probably,  from  the  Saxon  leof  (dear,) 
and  man.  But  its  sense  in  Old-English  is  fanliliar  for  a 
lover,  or  mistress. 

**  —  IMPETIGOS  thy  gratillitt" — "  This  is  evidently 
a  touch  of  the  fantastic  language  which  the  Clown  con- 
tinually uses.  Johnson  would  read — '  I  did  impetticoat 
thy  gratuity."  No  doubt  we  understand  it  so.  But 
then  comes  a  grave  discussion  among  the  commentators, 
whether  the  Clown  put  the  sixpence  in  his  own  petti- 
coat or  gave  it  to  his  leman.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  with 
great  candour  and  wisdom — **  There  is  much  in  this 
dialogue  which  I  do  not  understand."  And  we  ara 
content  to  plead  his  sanction  in  not  entering  upon  this 
recondite  question  of  the  petticoat;  in  leaving  unex- 
plained the  still  more  abstruse  histories  of  '  Pigrogromi- 
tus'  and  the  *  Vapians ;'  and  in  ffiving  up  the  riddle  why 
'  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-sle  houses.'  " — Knight. 

"  —  a  song  of  GOOD  life" — i.  e.  A  "  civil  and  virtuous 
song,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  "  Mad  Pranks,  etc.,  of  Robin 
Good-fellow,"  in  opposition  to  a  "  love-song." 

"  They  Ming  a  catch" — This  "catch"  is  contained  in 
Ravenscroft's  "  Deuteromelia,"  (1609,)  where  the  air  is 
given  to  the  following  words : — 

Hold  thy  peace,  and  I  pr' jthee  hold  thy  peace, 

Thou  knave,  thou  knave !  hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave. 

"  It  appears  to  be  so  contrived,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
**  that  each  of  the  singers  calls  the  other  knave  in  turn." 

**  —  a  Cataian" — It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  term 
of  reproach,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence.  Stevens 
supposes  it  to  mean  a  cheat,  or  a  thief.  "  Cataian"  is 
found  in  Daveuant's  "  Love  and  Honour,"  in  the  sense 
of  gharper.     Cathay  was  the  old  name  of  China. 

"  —  a  Peo-a-Ramsst" — Sir  Toby  grows  more  musi- 
cal as  he  grows  more  mellow.  His  allusions  are  all  to 
songs  and  tunes,  some  not  of  the  most  decorous  charac- 
ter, on  which  much  learning  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
mentators. 

"  —  coziERs*  catcheg" — i.  e.  Botcherg*  "catches." 
A  "  cozier"  meant  either  a  tailor  or  a  cobbler.  Minshew 
says  that  it  is  a  cobbler ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  any  person 
engaged  in  tetcing — from  the  Fr.  coudre. 

**  —  Snick  vp" — A  term/of  contempt,  of  which  the 
precise  meaning  is  lost.  Stevens  would  derive  it  from 
"  sneak-up,"  applied  to  the  Prince  (Henrt  IV.,  part  i.) 
by  Falstaff,  and  such  may  have  been  its  origin ;  but  it 
became  afterwards  equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  Go  and 
hang  yourself,"  or  "  Go  and  be  hangea." 

"  Farewell,  dear  heart,  ginee  Imugt  needg  be  gone" — 
In  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  the  ballad  from  which  tliis  line 
is  taken  is  inserted  at  length,  from  the  "  Golden  Garland 
of  Princely  Delight."  What  is  subsequently^  sung  by 
Sir  Toby  and  the  Clown  is  a  variation,  for  their  purpose, 
of  parts  of  the  firat  two  stanzas  of  the  ballad. 

"  Out  o*  tuke" — So  all  the  old  copies;  but  modem 
editora  read,  "  Out  of  ^tifi«  f" — as  if  it  were  a  question 
put  to  Malvolio,  in  reference  to  what  he  had  said  soon 
after  his  entrance.  All  that  Sir  Toby  means  is,  that  the 
Clown  had  sung  out  of  tune.  "  Sir,  ye  lie !"  is  addressed 
to  Malvolio  with  the  purpose  of  affronting  him. 

"  —  Dogt  thou  think  J  becauge  thou  art  viriuoug,  there 
ghall  be  no  more  eakeg  and  ale  T" — It  was  Uie  custom, 
on  saints'  days  and  other  holidays,  to  eat  ginger-caket 
and  quaff  ale,  in  their  honour ;  and  Malvolio,  sometimes 
affectmg  to  be,  as  Maria  says,  "  a  kind  of  Puritan,"  may 
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'■  —  ™i  fouT  chain  laiii  crumbi" — "Stewardi  fonnet^ 
1;  wore  gold  chaiiu,  as  ■  mark  of  dittjnclioa,  aod  lh»e 
chaioi  were  cleaned  with  crumba.  Nuh,  in  his  '  Have 
Witb  You  to  aafiron  Waldni.'  (1596,1  cbvge*  Gabrie! 
Harrey  with  having  'itolen  a  noblBman'*  itewoni'i 
ckain  ;'  and  m  Webaler'i  '  Dnlcbeu  of  Malfy,'  (IfiSS.) 
ocean  thia  puaace — '  Yea,  and  the  chippinn  of  the 
banety  fly  after  hun,  to  icotur  Ui  gold  diaii.  " — Ste- 


A  bfemord,  njt  Stevei 
Forby  ("  Vocabulary  of  Eait  AngUa")  deflne*  it,  ' 
byeword,  a  laughia^«tock." 

•»" — i.   e.    An  nffecltd   a 


"  Swatba"  an  the  n 


qoeen  of  the 
by  AcbiUei. 
■•  —  caUmt 


—"Cm"  (a  docked  or  curtail  bone) 


Onnon'a  Needle,"  (a: 


/«™ 


■'  Too  old,  bf  kiaeeit  Ltl  ttiU  tke  leamat 
We  leani  from  Mr.  Collier  that  it  wm  an  opii 
fldeuUy  ataled  by  Coleridge,  in  hi*  lecture*, 
(uf  which  only  fnigRieDU  are  preeerred  ii 
ihia  poaaag'  '--'  -  '-—  -  —  > 


i>  poaaage  hi 


ridge  took  the  opporlnnity  of  eolBrgiDg  eloq' 

Ibe  manner  in  which  ^ouag  poeti  have  (requi 

□ected  them«elve»  with  women  of  rery  oidi; 

n)  and  menial  attmctionj.  ifae  imaginatiDU  i 


"  ~  ***'  "oWt" — i.  e.  "  CkaiU  maidi,  employed  in 
tnakiDC  lace.  Thii  psa*Bge  haa  pazzled  tbe  commenta- 
ton.  John«ni*ayi,'/r«uperhapae«o.U,  ■«»,aHj, 
■<ujr  »  miitd.'  Steven,  once  thought  il  meant  in^r^ 
Titd;  then  that  it  might  mean  ekeir/vt;  and  at  !■*[ 
conclnde*  that  '  it*  precipe  meanine  cannot  ea*ily  be 
pomted  onL'  Warton  mention.,  iu  hi,  nolaa  on  '  L'Ai- 
legra  oT  Milton,  th&t  it  waa  a  comnrao  attribute  of  wo- 
man, coupled  mostly  with /air,-  but  be  did  not  venture 
■'--  Tbe  fallowing  eitTKta  will  ibow 
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ildt,  O  w^Ut  asd  lOMhtryW.— (V». 

— Thli  Knit,  I  tan  imti  mf 

M  gf  OUT  blltrul  l^ijjn. — (Td.  in 
rforr  I  .Lat,  mud  ilnr  '  vou  cvnaEaa 
Hour  <a  ttai  blKful  nMu/n. 


NOTES  ON  TWELFTH-NIGHT:  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


For  our  Lord«  wolde  borea  be 
Of  a  weddid  woaaa  tbat  was /re, 
That  waa  blaasid  Marya  mayM  dene. 

I  force  of  the  word  will  be  beat  understood  by  the 
iwiog  examples  of  its  use,  from  the  same  poem  :— 

WWrfor  Ood  Mis  ia  tba  Ootpella* 
Tf  two  of  70W  with  ben /re,  (i.  e.  pure,) 
Aooordea  tofethir  with  aw. 
Whatever  ye  of  aiy  fadir  craoe» 
Withoute  doute  ye  eal  haue. 
io— 

Whea  be  praied  to  Ood  with  bert/re. 

Its  occurrence  in  Spenser,  and  our  old  '  Metrical 
nnces/  is  so  frequent,  coupled  with  /otr,  that  I  am 
rised  it  had  not  struck  some  of  the  commentators 

beauty  and  ckatHty  were  the  highest  gifu  with 
:h  the  sex  could  be  endowed ;  but  Drayton  uses  it 
is  fourth  '  Eclogue  :* — 

A  daughter  eleped  Downbel,  a  mMtnJair  aad/ree. 

Ben  Jonson  makes  part  of  the  praise  he  lavishes 
«acy,  Countess  of  Beaford — 

■eaat  to  aiake  her  fair,  aad/ree,  (\.  e.  chaete,)  aad  wiee, 
f  greateat  blood,  aad  yet  more  fooa  thaa  great." 

81NGXR. 

—  the  OLD  Aox" — The  '*  old  age"  is  the  age$  pasif 
times  of  simplicity. 

-~tad  CT  press'* — **  There  is  a  doubt  whether  a  cofin 
f press- wood,  or  a  gkroud  of  cypress,  be  here  meant, 
'sad  cyi>ress-tree*  was  anciently  associated,  as  it 
ill,  with  funereal  ffloom,  and  was  probably  used  for 
ins.  The  stuff  called  'cypress,*  {our  crape,)  winch 
ves  its  name  either  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  or 
D  the  French  er^»pe,  was  also  connected  with 
unful  images.  In  a  subsequent  scene  of  this  play, 
riaiays — 

a  cypnUf  aot  a  boeosB, 

Hides  aiy  heart. 

he  Wihtxr's  Tale,  Autolycus  reckons  among  his 


Bea  Jonaoo's  '  EpiJ 


Lawa  ai  white  ai  drirea  now, 
Cypre$$  Hack  ai  e*er  was  crow. 


I  cypress* 
and  per- 


e  unnecessary,  10  aeciae  ine  quesnon ;  lor  loe  senn- 
it is  the  same,  whichever  meaning  we  receive.** — 

OHT. 

—  thy  mind  ig  a  very  opal**— An  "  opal**  is  a  stone 
vions  colours,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is 
I.  The  Clown  wishes  the  duke  to  have  his  dress 
e  to  correspond  with  hia  mind. 

A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  lo9e**—Co\e» 

0  says,  ''After  the  first  line  the  actress  ought  to 
e  a  pause,  and  then  start  afresh,  from  the  activity  of 
ight,  bom  of  suppressed  feeling^,  and  which  thought 
accumulated  during  the  brief  uterval.  as  vital  heat 
or  the  skin  during  a  dip  in  cold  water.'* 

— /»lre  patience  on  a  monumenf^ — Every  reader 

1  is  willing  to  take  the  obvious  sense  would  take  this 
nean,  that  the  lady  sat  smiling  at  her  grief,  as  Pa- 
ce is  represented  in  monumental  sculpture.  But 
le  of  the  critics  have  imagined  that  the  comparison  is 
ti  a  figure  of  Patience  smiling  at  another  of  Grief,  on 

same  monument.    There  seems  no  foundation  for 
refinement,  but  if  the  passage  were  at  all  ambiguous 

rould  be  cleared  up  by  the  use  of  this  figure  else- 

sre.     Thus,  in  Pericles,  we  have^* 

Thou  doet  look 

Lflte  Patieaee  gasiag  oa  kingi*  grsTea,  aad  nailiag 
Extnaiity  out  of  art. 


Idleton,  in  the  same  age,  hi 

Like  one  that's  foroed  to  mile  upon  a  grief, 
te  is  a  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  "  Hippolytus** 
•InripideS)  describing  Phedra  brooding  over  her  se- 
love,  which  b  singulariy  like  this  in  thought,  and 
»laintive  sweetness  of  melody  and  language.  It  is 
onrse  merely  one  of  the  coincidences  of  genius,  for 
e  is  DO  veoioo  to  think  that  the  "  Hippolytus**  coukl 


have  been  known  to  Sjiakespeare :  it  was  reserved  for 
Racine  to  transfer  its  spirit  into  his  "  Phedre'* — the 
most  beautiful  production  of  the  modern  classic  drama. 


""hide  no  denat**— i.  e.  Denial.  "  Denay**  is 
oflen  used  as  a  ^erb,  but  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  which  it  is  converted  into  a  substantive. 

Scene  V. 

"  —  my  METAL  of  India^'-^So  the  original  folio— 
mettle.  The  second  folio  has  nettle,  which  is  followed 
in  many  editions.  "  My  metal  of  India**  is,  obviously, 
my  heart  of  gold,  my  preciout  girl.  My  nettle  of  In- 
dia is  said  to  be  a  "  zoophyte,  called  the  Urtica  Marina, 
abounding  in  the  Indian  seas.*'  We  cannot  but  ask,  with 
Knight,  "  Was  Sir  Toby  likely  to  use  a  common  figure, 
or  one  so  far-fetched  f  If  Shakespeare  had  wished  to 
call  Maria  a  gtinging-nettle,  he  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  naming  the  indigenous  plant— as  he  has  been 
in  Richard  II.  and  Hehrt  IV., — without  gomg  to  the 
Indian  seas.** 

"  — how  he  jets" — To  "jet**  is  to  itrut,  or  swagger; 
one  of  the  commonest  words  in  writers  of  the  time. 

"  —  the  lady  of  the  Stracht**— "  There  is,  doubtless, 
an  allusion  here  to  some  popular  story  not  now  known ; 
'  Strachjr'  (printed,  or  misprinted,  in  Italic  in  the  origi- 
nal edition)  being  the  name  of  some  noble  family,  of 
which  one  of  the  female  branches  had  condescended  to 
many  a  menial.  Possibly  that  family  was  the  Strozzi 
of  Florence;  and  the  copyist  of  Shakespeare's  MS.,  not 
being  able  to  read  the  word,  wrote  '  Strscby*  for  Strozzi, 
or  Stroxzy.  On  the  other  hand.  Knight  suggested  that 
'  Strachy'  was  the  $trategv$,  or  governor,  01  some  pro- 
vince, whose  widow  had  married  below  her  rank.  War- 
burton's  conjecture  of  Trachy,  from  Thrace,  and  Ste- 
vens*s  notion  about  the  ttarchy,  connected  with  the 
laundry,  are  equally  untenable.  The  meaning  of  Mal- 
volio  merely  is,  that  a  great  lady  had  married  a  servant ; 
and  whether  '  Strachy*  be  a  oomption,  or  the  real 
name  gjiven  in  Uie  old  story  to  which  Shakespeare  re- 
ferred, is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.** — Collier. 

"  —  a  STONE-BOW** — A  bow  used  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  stones. 

"  —  a  DAT-BED** — "Day-beds,**  or  eouehe;  were  a 
luxury  among  the  rich  in  Shakespeare*s  time ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  une  of  Spenser— 

SooM  for  uathaely  esse,  eone  for  delight. 


"  —  wind  up  my  watch** — Pocket-watches  were  first 
brought  from  Germany  about  the  year  1580,  so  that  in 
8hakespeare*s  time  they  were  very  uncommon. 

"  —  play  with  my^'some  rich  jewer — So  the  old 
copy,  but  omitting  the  dash.  Stevens  understands  "  my 
some  rich  jewel"  to  mean,  "some  rich  jewel  of  my  own;** 
but  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Malvolio,  having 
mentioned  his  watch,  then  a  rarity,  wishes  to  enumerate 
some  other  valuable  in  his  possession,  and  pauses  after 
"or  play  with  my,"  following  it  up  with  the  words 
"  some  rich  jewel  ;**  not  being  able  on  the  sudden  to 
name  any  one  in  particular. 

"  —  her  great  P's."- "  In  the  direction  of  the  letter, 
which  Malvolio  reads,  ^says  Stevens,)  there  is  neither  a 
C  nor  a  P  to  be  found."  To  this  Ritson  ingeniously 
answers,  "  From  the  usual  custom  of  Shakespeare's  age, 
we  may  easily  suppose  the  whole  direction  to  have  run 
thus : — '  To  the  Unknovm  belov'd,  this,  and  my  good 
wishes,*  with  Care  Present.*' 

" — wax. — Soft" — Malone  contends  that  the  word 
"  Sof^**  applies  to  the  wax,  and  is  not  an  excUmation ; 
Stevens  shows  that  the  wax  used  for  letters,  at  this  pe- 
riod, was  not  commonly  "  soft.**  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  "soft!**  here  is  to  be  taken  exactly  in  the  same 
sense  as  "softly!**  and  "soft!"  used  by  Malvolio  after- 
wards. 
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"  —  (Ac  HUHBiK's  allered'-^i.  e.  Tb«  ■' unmber"  of 
tbe  mtlrieal/tet  ii  allered. 

"  — bbock"— i.  e.  BadgiT. 

•'  —  Mi  (Tanitel" — "Blaunjel"  aignifiea  a  ipecie* 
of  \avk. 

"  —  any  TOBHiL  capacity" — i.  e.  An;  one  in  hii 
•ensei — not  deranged.  So,  "a  formal  man,"  in  the 
CoHiDT  or  Erbors. 

"  BowTiR  mitt  cry" — "  Bowter"  u  used  for  the  name 
of  a  dog,  nhicb,  huviiig  fuunil  tbe  Kent,  give«  tongue. 
FabUn  aftcrwardA  comei  on  the  alliuion  :  "  the  cur  l< 
excellent  nl  faulu." 

"  —  Dafligklandca^aTiiBV" — The  moduli  reader  ii 
apt  to  nippote  ihia  to  be  an  b11iu[od  to  the  popular  French 
wiite ;  bat  that  wai  not  known  ia  Cngbmd  till  a  century 


after,  Tbe  mBsaing  u^Dayligbt  and  open  caniTjia 
notducover  more.  "Charapuga"  (ipelled  ekanpait 
in  the  old  editiona)  wm  a  common  wonl  far  a  wide  ei- 
panae  of  conntrf. 

" — roiRT-narici" — i.  e.  Ezaellf.witix  the  atnuiit 
taeetj.  "  The  pbraae  (lay*  Douce)  hsa  been  mpplini 
from  the  Uboun  of  the  needle,  Poimt,  in  the  French 
language,  denotei  a  atitch ;  deviit,  anj  thing  invented, 
diipoaed,  or  amnged.  PoiiU-deviii  wai.  therernTC,  a 
panicular  lort  of  patterned  lace,  worked  with  tbe  needle ; 
and  tbe  term  jtoini-laee  a  itil]  familiar  to  every  female.^ 
1. ;.  ; ...  yf^^  point-dt-vict,  at  ia  uaaally  dene. 

bjr  vorioua  qootatioai,  to  have  been  a  game  at  whicb 
dice  were  employed.  By  "flag  my  IreedDin,"  Sir 
Toby  mean*,  tUike  lua  freedom. 


Smm*,— Tau  Tair 


ACT  in- 

-SCEM  1 

'■  — Ln 

Ji, 

a  btggar"— 

U  e.  Sojoitr, 

>,  dwell. 

■sS' 

«. 

Bo,  m  Boh 

i.  e.  A  Ud 

glove,  an 

it  of 

<•  Wotdi  not  a  pair  of  Ik 
ooaple  of  piecea  of  money, 
VioUh«liivenhin.. 

,t  Utm  4r<i"— Meaning  a 
inatead  of^one  only,  whTcb 

"  Cre. 

ida 

«»  <t  bcgga 

■•—In  the 

'  Toifame 

nt  of 

puniihed 


CrsiaeTde,"  a  continuation  of  Chaucer'a  "  Troilua  and 

Creaiide,"  by  Eoh.  Henryion,  Cresaida  ia  r»pre»ented, 

iiccording  to  the  ivmantjc  nairallTe  of  theae  lovers,  ai 

ihedwith  diaeaae  and  beggary  for  her  perfidy  :— 

"  —  cohsteb" — With  Knight.  I  have  retained  in  the 
text  tbe  okd  mode  of  spelling  Ihit  word  ai  it  waa  pro- 
iKinneed,  instead  of  eomlme.  All  the  obi  poeM  ao 
Hpelled  the  word,  when  used  in  this  senae ;  and  it  lasted 
thus  till  Pope's  lime,  in  wboie  lettera  it  may  be  found. 
In  oolloqiiial  use,  this  sound  ia  stilt 
boys  and  their  leachen. 

••  —  likt  Ike  HiOoiRD"— A"haKBid"i»  a  wild  or 
nnlrained  kauk,  wluch  fliet  at  all  buda,  wilhont  distinc- 


••  —  mitmen'tfoUffaWn  quite  laiati  tkeir  mt"— 
Thia  is  the  old  resliug,  which  Heath  (bna  eiplaina: — 
-'  Bat  wise  men's  folly,  when  once  it  ia  fallen  into  ei- 
travaganca, oireipowerilheirdiacretion."  Maione,  with 
others,  reada — 


ra  it  may  be  fi 


bonnd  to  Olivia,  who  is  the  limit  (cr  li«)  of  her  eipeJi' 

"  TA3TI  your  legi"—''  Taste"  was  nsed  by  tbe  EliM- 
bethan  poets  for  (r».  The  use  of  the  word  was  V* 
limited  to  taite  by  the  palate.    Ia  Chapmaa'a  "Oilj>- 


Tbia  aense  of  tbe  w«d,  sa  in  many  other 
in  its  old  age  dropped  out  of  good  society,  and  becoai' 
a  alang  phrase.  It  is  odd  enough  that  it  appeal*,  from  > 
paaaage  in  Aristophanes,  to  have  been  also  slang  or  vul- 
gar Greek. 

fore — a  use   of  the  word  now  only  retained  in  ll>' 
"Common  Prayer." 

"  —  four  auil  rRKOHlVT  and  vaucktafed  ear"— <  '' 
Ready,  or  prepared  ear ;  as,  in  Hiasuri  roR  MuieM, 

we  have  pregnant  and  unpregnaul,  for  ready  and  ■■' 


heart  may  be  as  easily  si 
with  a  "  Cyprus,"  or  cruj 


r  veil,  and  not  with  fleab  sii' 


••— I kad  04  Hef  be  a  Bbow nut"— The  aeet  of  tbs 
"  Brownials"  arose  m  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elia- 
betfa,  and  was  so  called  from  Robert  Brown,  its  fonndet. 
H«dMdinl630.    The  sect  was  ridiculed  daring  a  laii| 
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to  laugh  at  a  Brownist  did  not  go  oat  of 
1  after  the  Restoration. 

ou  TBOu'sT  AiW— •"  Shakespeare  is  thonght 
id  Lord  Coke  in  his  mind,  whose  virulent 
r  Walter  Baleigb,  on  his  trial,  was  conveyed 
i{  tkou*.    His  resentment  against  the  flagrant 

the  attoniey-general,  on  this  occasion,  was 
eigfatened  by  the  contemptuons  manner  in 
poke  of  players,  in  his  charge  at  Norwich, 
erity  he  was  always  willing  to  exert  against 
HEOBALD  and  Stevens. 
reserved  the  substance  of  the  disquisitions  of 
ritics  on  this  point,  as  a  curious  specimen  of 
rror.  We  now  know  that  this  comedy  was 
>re  Sir  Walter's  trial ;  but,  besides,  it  is  not 
y  that  here  should  be  any  allusion  to  a  law- 
tive:  it  merely  refers  to  the  usages  of  the 

of  the  men  of  punctilio  who  challenged  by 

»pposite" — ^i.  e.  His  adversaryf  or  antago- 
use  of  "  opposite,"  in  this  sense,  is  very  usual 
sare,  and  otoer  dramatists. 

%ew  maVf  with  the  augmentation  of  the  /»- 
clear  allusion  (says  Stevens)  to  a  '  map'  en- 
^inschoten's  *  Voyages,'  an  English  translation 
ms  published  in  1598.  This  map  is  muUi" 
e  extreme,  and  is  the  first  in  which  the  East- 
are  included." 

Scene  III. 

*#,  and  ercr  thanks" — The  folio  has,  "And 
er  oft  good  turns"— which  Collier  and  IQiight 
;  the  former  with  the  colon  transposed  thus, 
ks,  and  ever:"  the  latter  without  alteration. 
>ility  of  an  accidental  omission  of  the  third 
I  so  great,  and  the  sense  gained  by  inserting 
;tory,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  Ma- 

worth" — "Worth"  is  used  for  weaUhj  in 
>nse  that  we  still  say,  colloquially,  a  man  is 
Qcb. 

Scene  IV. 

yw  OF  hiwC* — This  was  the  language  of  the 
§h   Stevens  calls  it  a  "vulgar  corruption" 


f» 


a."  It  was  the  form  of  expression  among 
classes. 

and  civil"-- i.  e.  Qravey  and  decorous, 

BLACK  in  my  m<n<f"— There  was  an  old  bal- 
led "  Black  and  Yellow,"  and  to  this  Malvolio 
lude. 

thf  hand  to  oft** — This  fimtastical  custom 
otice  of  by  Bamaby  Rice,  in  "  Faults,  and 
It  Faults."  (1606 :>--"  And  these  'Flowers 
D,'  as  they  are  full  of  affectation,  so  are  they 
oal  in  their  speeches,  full  of  fustian  phrases, 
B  delivering  such  sentences  as  do  betray  and 
eir  masters'  ignorance :  and  they  are  *  so  fre- 

the  kisse  on  the  hand,'  that  word  shall  not 
mouths  till  they  have  clapt  their  fingers  over 

low" — "Fellow,"  at  this  period,  was  used 
iony  as  well  as  in  its  derogatory  sense.  The 
tantly  called  each  other  "  fellows."  In  the 
Tale,  Antigonus  speaks  of  the  lords  present 
>le  fellows." 

'  at  cherrt-pit" — The  game  of  "  cherry-pit" 
by  pitching  eherry'ttoneg  into  a  hole. 

dark  room,  and  bound" — Chains  and  dark- 
the  universal  prescription  for  lunatics,  in  the 
akespeare.  There  was  a  third  remedy,  to 
ilind alludes  in  As  You  Like  It: — "  Love  is 
,  and  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a 
idmen  do." 


"  —  the  belief  that  he's  moii"— The  excess  of  vanity 
is  among  the  most  ordinary  moral  phenomena  of  insam- 
ty,  so  much  so  that  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  make  a 
plausible  argument  in  favour  of  Olivia's  judgment,  and 
to  maintain  that  Malvolio  was  really  out  of  nis  senses. 
It  would  form  an  amusing  sequel  to  the  Hamlet  contro- 
versy, and  might,  if  it  did  notoing  more,  be  made  fruit- 
ful in  moral  instruction. 

"  —  a  FINDER  of  madmen" — "*  FindoTS  of  madmen' 
must  have  been  those  who  acted  under  the  writ  De  Ln- 
natico  Inquirendo ;  in  virtue  whereof  they  found  the 
man  mad" — Ritson. 

" — a  bum-bailie" — This  was  the  old  jocose  pronun- 
ciation, as  it  is  printed  in  the  old  copi<»s,  and  is  so  still. 
There  is  no  reason  for  altering  it  to  bum-bailiffs  as  has 
been  done  by  Malone  and  others. 

"  —  too  unehary  on't" — i.  e.  On  the  heart  of  stone : 
"bestowed  my  honour  too  incautiously  on  a  heart  of 
stone." 

" — Dismount    thy  tuck;    be   tare" — "Tuck 
rapier,  and  "yare"  nimble. 
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—  unhatch'd  rapier,  and  on  carpet  considera- 
tion"— According  to  most  commentators,  an  "  unhatched 
rapier"  is  an  unhacked  rapier,  (from  the  French  hacher.) 
But  Mr.  Dyce  has  proved  that  to  hatch  meant  the  deco- 
rating of  weapons  by  inlaying  them  with  gold  or  silver, 
and  cannot  have  the  sense  given  to  it  by  most  of  tl^ 
editors.  He  would,  therefore,  read  "unhacked  rapier." 
The  words  "  carpet  consideration"  refer  to  the  duobiug 
of  what  were  called  carpet-knights,  as  distinguished 
from  knights  who  had  the  honour  conferred  upon  them 
on  the  field  of  batde.  Such  knights,  of  whom  King 
James  made  hundreds,  were  the  constant  subjects  of 
ridicule  by  authors  of  the  time. 

"  —  Hob,  nob" — "  Hob  nob"  is  a  coemption  of  hap  or 
ne  hap—i.  e.  "let  it  happen  or  not  happen;"  and  is 
equivalent  to  "  come  what  may." 

"  —  sir  priest,  than  sir  knight" — This  expression 
was  probably  proverbial,  and  arose  out  of  the  tiabit  in 
olden  times  of  calling  a  priest  "sir,"  as  well  as  a  knight. 
Thus,  we  have  in  this  play  "  Sir  Topas,"  and  elsewhere 
"  Sir  Hugh." 

"  —  such  a  FiRAGo"— "  No  doubt,  (as  Johnson  ob- 
serves) Sir  Toby  means  to  indicate  by  'firago,'  that 
though  Viola  looxed  like  a  woman,  she  possessed  manly 
prowess.  Virago  is  often  used  for  a  female  warrior, 
but  it  is  spelled  '  firago'  in  the  old  editions,  perhaps  with  * 
allusion  to  the  word  devil,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
sentence."  Thus  Collier,  and  others ;  but  may  not  the 
word  be  one  of  Shakespeare's  coinage,  to  express  wliat 
we  now  call  Afire-eater  f 

"  —  an  undertaker" — " '  Undertakers'  were  persons 
employed  by  the  king's  purveyors  to  take  up  provisions 
for  the  royal  household,  and  were,  no  doubt,  exceedinsl}* 
odious.  But  still,  I  think,  the  speaker  intends  a  quibble ; 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  word  being,  one  who  under- 
takes, or  takes  up  me  quarrel  or  business  of  another."— 

ElTSON. 

"  —  lyinr,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness" — Col- 
lier holas  uiat  "  lying"  and  "  babbling"  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  substantives,  but  as  participial  adjectives ;  and 
that  the  line  should  be  read  thus : — 

Than  Ijiiif  vaiiuieM,  bsbbllnir  dninkemica. 

"  —  empty  trunks" — "  Trunks,"  which  are  now  fur- 
niture for  the  bed,  dressing,  or  lumber-chamber,  were, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  appertainments  to  parlours,  and 
other  company-rooms;  were  mounted  upon  feet,  and 
richly  ornamented  on  the  top,  at  the  ends,  and  along 
the  Sides,  with  scroll-work,  and  emblematical  devices 
of  all  kinds. 

"  —  f  o  A>  not  /"— i.  e.  I  do  not  believe  myself,  be- 
cause I  dare  not  hope  that  my  brother  is  still  hving.     . 
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ACT  IV.— ScEBE  I. 

"  —  Ikii  great  Itbbir,  the  verld,  viU  prove  a  caek- 
nev" — Tha  Cla«a  i»  •Iruck  bj  Ihe  affected  word  vent ; 
•nd,  beuiDg  il  ttom  Sebaitiaa,  eiprsMe*  hi*  fear  Inl 
the  whole  world,  "  ihii  great  lubber,  the  world,"  ahcmld 
"proTS  B  cocknej;"  i,  e.  oae  inch  ridiculoua  tenni  as 
were  employed  b;  cockoeya— or,  in  JobnaDD'i  phraae. 
"  that  afligcntkni  Slid  IbppeiT  will  orenpraad  the  world." 
Thia  ieema  clear  enoogh,  though  aome  annotaton  bare 
not  fband  it  ao,  and  propoae  to  rrad, "  thii  lubber  tba  mr J 
(meaniog  the  word  ssKf)  will  turn  ootcockne;  dialect." 

" — /oelitk  Gkiek" — Aaierfjr  "Greek,"  or  a  "fool- 
i*h  Oreek,"  ware  ancient  proverbial  eiprearitni*  applied 
(o  boon  compaoioiu,  good  feUowa,  aa  tliey  were  called, 
who  apent  tbair  time  in  riotooa  mirth. 

"  —  a  good  napoRT  afltt fetiHteA  yea 

Tba  meaning  obvionaly  )■ — aTtar  the  i 

yean'  pnrcbaae.  Twefva  year*'  purcfaaae  (a«  we  learn 
from  8[r  Th.  Cbilda,  the  father  of  the  EnKliah  political 
economiala)  wh  the  current  rate  in  England  at  that  time, 
ao  Ibia  wai  a  high  rata ',  and  an;  nioue;  given  to  fool< 
ibr  a  good  "  report"  wai  bu^in^  tha  commodity  of  repn- 
UtioQ  at  a  high  rate — bringujg  m  a  poor  return. 

ScB5B  tl. 
"  —  ■oim.ynx.t,  mytelf" — i.  o.  Diigvite,  direat  of 


be,  and  not  to  be,"  etc.  The  old  hermit  of  Fra^e  wai, 
donbtleaa,  a  very  admirable  logician  in  hii  time,  and 
family-phyucian  to  King  Oorbodoc. 


here,  but  b  the  Two  Gibtlimib  or  Viiioxi— ■■  Mj»"ll 
in  connael  hU  tomptttier ;"  and  in  Lova'a  Uwo't 
LoiT— "  And  he  and  hia  eampetiter,  in  oath." 

aawbat  \t 

CtlAR'ITOIUIa"— 
leire-toriei.     A 

Uy-window"  ia  the  BiDc 

which  ia  < 

Thelbliohur£<«rattoret. 
eleriMlerj.  at  eit^-Hari. 

■The  Clown  n:         ..    _ 
cock,"  beeauae  it  waa  proverbial  aa  a  fooliili  bird,  anJ 
tharelbre  a  proper  anceator  for  a  man  out  of  faia  win. 

"  —  1  am  fur  all  itaiert" — A   pmreiijial  phrmw  lui 
yet  utiifaclDrrly  eiplained.     The    meaning,    howavtr. 

appean  to  be — "  I  can  tnm  my  hand  lo  any  tj-' 

aaannis  any  character."  Florio,  in  hia  tnotb 
Montaigne,  apeaking  of  Ariatode.  aayi — '■  He  fa_ 
oar  in  eeery  lealer.  and  meddled]  with  all  tfainga."  b 
hii  "Second  Frutea,"  there  ia  an  eipreaiion  morarr- 
sembling  the  import  of  that  in  the  text — "I  am  a  \io^ 
for  all  aaddtce."  Naah,  in  hia  "  Lenten  Slnffe,"  (15W.) 
haa  almoat  the  language  of  the  Clown : — "  He  ia  &■* 
broken  lo  the  aea  in  the  Heiring-man'a  akiffe  or  ON^ 
boate,  where  haviag  leanied  to  brooke  all  waitrt,  vi 
drink  aa  he  can  out  of  a  tairie  can,"  etc. 
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NOTES  ON  TWELFTH-NIGHT :  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


f  the  Vice,  in  old  iDteriudef,  to  beat  the 
his  wooden  dagger. 

Scene  III. 

e  I  found  tkis  cridit"— It  hai  been  oontro- 
ether  we  oaght  to  read  "  credit,"  with  the 
tieg,  or  ertdent,  npon  that  of  Theobald.  The 
'  Sebastian  is,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
b  at  the  Elephant,  where,  however,  he  had 
nrhere  Sebastian  found  this  **  credit,"  or  be- 
jitonio  had  gone  to  seek  him. 

eitablk" — i.  e.  Deceitful^  or  deeeptive'-Me 

9  fou  are  wilUnr**—i.  e.  UnUl.  "This 
1  so  used  in  the  normem  coanties  of  England, 
ink,  osed  in  this  sense  in  the  pre&ce  to  the 

>.' "— JOHHSOW. 

ing  $wam  truth" — ^i.  e.  Trotkt  or  JidtlUy. 
>e  remarked  that  this  was  not  an  actual  mar- 
I  betrothing t  affiancing,  or  solemn  promise  of 
riage ;  anciently  diitingniBhed  by  the  name 
\t.  This  has  been  establiihed  by  Mr.  Douce, 
istrations  of  Shakespeare,"  where  the  reader 
uch  curious  matter  on  the  subject. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

*  negativee  make  your  two  aJJirpuUives"'— 
thus  explains  this  passage: — "The  humour 
whispered  '  No !'  and  the  inviting  '  Don't !' 
I  the  maiden's  kisses  are  accompanied,  and 
ijrared  to  negatives,  which  by  repetition  con- 
mrmative." 

TRiPLix" — ^i.  e.  Triple  time  in  music — a 
which  each  bar  divides  into  three  equal  parts, 
ited  one^  two,  three. 

Us  throw" — i.  e.  At  this  time — a  word  in 
ir  poet!  from  Chaucer  downwards. 

THFUL  grapple" — ^i.  e.  Harmful,  destructive. 

loody,  and  so  dear" — "  Dear"  is  here  used 
LET,  (act  ii.  scene  2)—*' my  dearest  foe." 
I — It  is,  in  its  Old-English  use,  that  which  ez- 
nongest  feeling  of  earnestness,  whether  it  be 
f  love  or  hate.  It  comes  from  the  same 
dearth,  or  scarceness.  The  etymological 
'  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Home 
"  Diversions  of  Purley,"  with  much  scorn  of 
pearian  editors  of  the  last  age. 

Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death" — An  allu- 
anecting  incicfent  in  the  popular  old  Greek 
the  **Ethiopic8"  of  Heliodorus,  which  an 
rsion,  by*  Thomas  Underdowne,  had  made  fa- 
le  English  public,  long  before  this  play ;  the 
tion  (the  date  of  the  first  not  being  known) 
in  1587.  Thyamia,  a  native  of  Memphis,  and 
a  band  of  robbers,  being  deeply  enamoured 
ta,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  being 
)j  a  company  of  banditti,  caught  her  by  her 
h  his  left  hand,  and  widi  his  right  plunged 
into  her  heart,  to  prevent  her  becoming  their 
r  his  inevitable  death. 

rehangement  of  your  rings" — "  In  oar  an- 
age  ceremony,  the  man  received,  as  well  as 
\," — Stevens. 

ky  case" — ^i.  e.  On  thy  exterior.     The  skin 

•  of  a  rabbit,  is  called  its  "  case." 

A8ST-MEA8URES  PAViif" — The  commoutators 
very  prolific  in  dieir  accounts  of  those  ancient 
:.,  of  which  Singer  has  thus  given  the  sub- 

3avin*  was  a  grave  Spanish  dance.    Sir  John 
lerives  it  from  pavo,  (a  peacock,)  and  says 
'pavin'  had  its  galUard—^  lighter  kind  of 
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air  formed  out  of  the  former.     Thus,  in  Middleton's 
'  More  Dissemblers  beside  Women* — 


I  ORB  daaet  aotkiiiff  but  ill  CtvoiirMly, 

A  Mroia  or  two  otfouememmrm  gMimrd, 

By  which  it  appears  that  the  passy-measure  p<ivan,  and 
the  passy-measure  galliard,  were  only  two  different 
measures  of  one  dance.  Sir  Toby  therefore  means,  by 
this  quaint  expression,  that  the  surgeon  is  a  rogue,  and  a 
rrave  solemn  coxcomb.  In  the  first  act  of  the  play,  he 
has  shown  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
kinds  of  dance.  Shake8peare*s  characters  ac9  always 
consistent,  and  even  in  drunkenness  preserve  the  traits 
of  character  which  distinguished  them  when  sober." 

It  looks  somewhat  as  if  the  character  of  Sir  Toby  was 
drawn  from  some  individual,  who  stood  for  the  whole 
class  of  roystering  wags,  so  graphically  embodied  in  the 
Knight.    It  is  a  touch  of  personal  capricious  peculiarity. 

"  —  it  SKILLS  nai  mucV^ — i,  e.  \X. signifies  not  much^ 
a  common  old  idiomatic  expression. 

** — you  must  aUow  vox" — The  Clown  begins  to  read 
the  letter  as  a  madman ;  and  for  this  violence  of  voice 
Oliyia  reproves  him,  and  thus  he  justifies  himself. 

" — notorious  geck" — To  "^k"  is  to  deride;  and 
hence  a  geek  is  one  made  a  subject  of  ridicule— a  butt. 
This  is  more  consistent  with  Shakespeare's  use  than  Col- 
lier's derivation  from  the  Saxon  geuc,  a  cuckoo,  and 
thence  nfool. 

Dr.  Johnson,  after  according  to  this  comedy  the  merit 
of  being  '*  in  the  graver  puts  elegant  and  easy,  and  in 
some  lighter  scenes  exquisitely  humorous,"  and  con- 
ceding both  the  comic  and  the  moral  effect  of  Malvolio's 
character,  and  the  truth  of  that  of  Ague-cheek,  yet  pro- 
tests against  the  latter,  as  being  **  one  of  natural  utuity," 
therefore  not  the  proper  prey  of  the  satirist,  concludes 
with  the  decision  that  the  '*  marriage  of  Olivia,  and  the 
succeeding  perplexity,  though  well  enough  contrived  to 
divert  on  me  sta^e,  wants  credibility,  and  fiuls  to  pro- 
duce Uie  proper  mstruction  required  in  the  drama,  as  it 
exhibits  no  just  picture  of  life.*' 

Mr.  Hallam,  too,  speaks  of  this  comedy  in  one  of  those 
colder  and  fastidious  moods  of  judgment,  or  of  feeling, 
which  occasionally  mix  with  the  deep  and  philosophical 
admiration  he  elsewhere  expresses  for  the  great  drama- 
tist:— 

"  Twelfth  Night,  notwithstanding  some  venr  beau- 
tiful passages,  and  the  humorous  a^urdity  of  Nudvolio, 
has  not  the  corruscations  of  wit  and  spirit  of  character 
that  distinguish  the  excellent  comedy  (Much  Ado 
ABOUT  Nothing)  it  seems  to  have  immediately  followed, 
nor  is  the  plot  nearly  so  well  constructed.  Viola  would 
be  more  interesting  if  she  had  not  deliberately,  as  well 
as  unfairly  towards  Olivia,  determined  to  win  the  Duke's 
heart  before  she  had  seen  him.  The  part  of  Sebastian 
has  all  that  improbability  which  belongs  to  mistaken 
identity,  without  the  comic  effect,  for  the  sake  of  which 
that  is  forgiven  in  the  Comedt  of  Errors." — ** History 
of  Literature." 

In  all  judgments  of  the  relative  merits  of  works  of 
imagination  or  of  humour,  much  must  be  allowed  for 
the  peculiar  associations  of  the  indiyidual.  The  delicate 
fimcy,  the  subdued  yet  fine  feeling  of  the  poetic  pas- 
sages, do  not  fall  within  the  range  <n  Johnson's  percep- 
tion, or  his  tastes.  Of  character  and  humour  ne  is  a 
true  and  acute  judge,  and  it  is,  therefore,  surprising  that 
he  overlooked  the  true  answer,  and  one  lying  deep  in 
moral  truth,  to  his  objections  to  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek's 
character.  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  is  not  ridiculous 
from  mere  fatui^,  for  such  weakness  of  intellect,  though 
a  true  picture  of  it  might  not  be  out  of  plac»  in  any  rep- 
resentation of  life,  yet  would,  if  connected  with  inno* 
cence  and  humility,  create  no  feelings  but  those  of  kind- 
ness or  pity.  But  when  such  weakness  is  associated,  as 
it  is  here,  with  vanity  and  the  ambition  or  affectation  of 
fashionable  vice,  it  becomes  a  most  proper  subject  for 
the  moral  satirist,  besides  being  rich  in  laughable  sug- 
gestions. 
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Mr.  Hallam,  keenly  alive  alike  to  the  "  meditative 
philosophy"  of  Hamlet,  the  poadon  of  Othello,  and 
the  pore  poetry  of  fancy,  strikes  me  as  entering  some- 
-what  coldly,  as  a  critic,  into  the  sympathetic  enjoyment 
of  broad  humour. 

Perhaps  such  may  be  the  reasons  that  caused  these 
great  critics  to  censure  as  improbable,  and  containing 
"  no  just  picture  of  life,'*  this  delightful  comedy,  the  de- 
fects of  which,  if  such  they  are,  pass  unmarked  by 
others,  in  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  whole,  arising 
from  the  complete  connection  and  interlacing  of  the 
ludicrous  vidth  the  beautiful— of  the  impassioned  sweet- 
ness of  the  poetry,  with  the  lively  rapidity  of  incident, 
and  the  fantastic  originality  of  its  revelling  invention. 
It  is  this  which  may  explain  what  some  readers  may 
think  paradoxical  or  exaggerated — Coleridge's  speaking 
of  Lear,  Othello,  Henbt  IV.,  and  the  Twelfth 
Night,  "  as  giving  the  highest  proof  of  the  author's  dra- 
matic tBlent.— {Remark*  on  **  Shakespeare  as  a  Poet 
generdUy"  Hazlitt  adds  his  own  to  the  general  suf- 
nage,  and  says — '*  It  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  Shakespeare's  comedies."  ^ 

Mrs.  Jameson  thus  defends  Viola  and  Olivia  from  the 
censures  above  quoted : — 

**  Viola  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  whom 
die  finds  'fancy  sick'  for  the  love  of  Olivia.  We  are 
left  to  infer,  (tor  so  it  is  hinted  in  the  first  scene,)  that 
this  duke— who,  with  his  accomplishments  and  his  per- 
sonal attractions,  his  taste  for  music,  his  chivalrous  ten- 
derness, and  his  unrequited  love,  is  really  a  very  fasci- 
natinff  and  poetical  personage,  though  a  little  passionate 
and  fantastic — had  already  made  some  impression  on 
Viola's  imagination ;  and  when  she  comes  to  play  the 
eonjidantet  and  to  be  loaded  with  favours  and  kinoness 
in  ner  assumed  character,  that  she  should  be  touched  by 
a  passion  made  up  of  pity,  admiration,  gratitude,  and 
tenderness,  does  not,  I  think,  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  genuine  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  her  character, — 
for  '  she  never  told  her  love.' 

''  Now  all  this  may  not  present  a  very  just  picture  of 
life,  and  it  may  also  fiiil  to  impart  any  moral  lesson  for 
the  especial  profit  of  young  lames ;  but  is  it  not  in  truth 
and  in  nature  t  Did  it  ever  fail  to  charm  or  to  interest, 
to  seize  on  the  coldest  fancy,  to  touch  the  most  insen- 
sible heart? 

**  Viola,  then,  is  the  chosen  favourite  of  the  enamoured 
Duke,  and  becomes  his  messenser  to  Olivia,  and  the  in- 
terpreter of  his  sufferings  to  that  inaccessible  beauty. 
In  her  character  of  a  youthful  page,  she  attracts  the  fa- 
vour of  Olivia,  and  excites  the  jealousy  of  her  lord. 
The  situation  is  critical  and  delicate ;  but  how  exqui- 
sitely is  the  character  of  Vi5ia  fitted  to  her  part,  carrying 
her  through  the  ordeal  with  all  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  of  modesty !  What  beautiful  proj^riety  in  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  Rosalind  and  Viola !  The  wild 
sweetness,  the  frolic  humour,  which  sports  free  and  un- 
blamed  amid  the  shades  of  Ardennes,  would  ill  become 
Viola,  whose  playfulness  is  assumed  as  part  of  her  dis- 
guise as  a  court-page,  and  is  guarded  by  the  strictest 
delicacy. 

**  The  feminine  cowardice  of  Viola,  which  will  not  al- 
low her  even  to  affect  a  courage  becoming  her  attire — 
her  horror  at  the  idea  of  drawing  a  sword,  is  very  natu- 
nd  and  characteristic ;  and  produces  a  most  humorous 
effect,  even  at  the  very  moment  it  charms  and  interests  us. 

"Contrasted  with  the  deep,  silent,  patient  love  of 
Viola  for  the  Duke,  we  have  the  lady-like  wilfulness  of 
Olivia;  and  her  sudden  passion,  or  rather  fiuicy,  for  the 
disguised  page,  takes  so  beautiful  a  colouring  of  poetnr 
and  sentiment,  that  we  do  not  think  her  forward. 
Olivia  ii  like  a  princess  of  romance,  and  has  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  one :  she  is,  like  Portia,  high-bom  and  high- 
bred, mistress  over  her  servants ;  but  not  like  Portia 
'queen  o'er  herself.'  She  has  never  in4ier  life  been 
opposed ;  Ae  first  contradiction,  therefore,  rouses  all  the 
viroman  in  her,  and  turns  a  caprice  into  a  headlong  passion. 

"  The  distance  of  rank  wnich  separates  the  countess 
from  the  real  pa^e— the  real  sex  of^ Violin— the  dignified 
elegance  of  Olivia's  deportment,  except  where  passion 
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gets  the  better  of  her  pride — her  consistent  cddnen 
towards  the  Duke — the  description  of  that '  smooth,  dis> 
creet,  and  stable  bearing*  with  which  she  rules  her 
household — her  generous  care  for  her  steward  Malit^, 
in  the  midst  of  her  own  distress, — all  these  drcom- 
stances  raise  Olivia  in  our  fancy,  and  render  her  caprice 
for  the  page  a  source  of  amusement  and  interest;  not  a 
subject  of  reproach.  Twelfth  Night  ia  a  geaiuBe 
comedy — a  perpetual  spring  of  the  gayeat  and  the  sweet- 
est fancies.  In  artificial  society,  men  and  womoi  are 
divided  into  castef  and  classes:  and  it  is  rarely  that  ex- 
tremes in  character  or  manners  can  approximate.  To 
blend  into  one  harmonious  picture  the  utmost  grace  and 
refinement  of  sentiment,  and  the  broadest  effects  of  ha- 
mour — ^the  most  poignant  wit  and  the  most  indulgent 
benignity; — ^in  short,  to  bring  before  os,  in  the  same 
scene,  Viola  and  Olivia,  with  Malvolio  and  SirTobj, 
belonged  only  to  Nature  and  to  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Hazlitt  thus  felicitously  characterizes  its  poetic 
beauties: — 

'^  We  have  a  friendship  for  Sir  Toby ;  we  patrooiie 
Sir  Andrew;  we  have  an  understanding  with  the  Clown; 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  Maria  and  her  rogueries;  we 
feel  a  regard  for  Malvolio,  and  sympathy  with  his  grav- 
ity, his  smiles,  his  cross-garters,  his  yellow  stockings,  and 
his  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.  But  there  is  something 
that  excites  in  us  a  stronger  feeling  than  all  this-^t  i* 
Viola's  confession  of  her  love. 

"  Shakespeare  alone  could  describe  the  effect  of  his 
own  poetry : — 

O  !  it  ame  o'er  my  ear  like  the  iweet  loutb, 
That  breathe*  upon  a  banlc  of  violeta. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. 

What  we  so  much  admire  here  is  not  the  image  of  Pa- 
tience on  a  monument,  which  has  been  so  generally 
quoted,  but  the  lines  before  and  after  it.  '  They  give  a 
very  echo  to  the  seat  where  love  is  throned.*  How  long 
ago  it  is  since  we  first  learned  to  repeat  them  f  and  still 
they  vibrate  on  the  heart  like  the  sounds  which  the 
passing  wind  draws  fix>m  the  trembling  strings  of  a  harp 
left  on  some  desert  shore ! 

"  There  are  other  passages  of  not  less  impassioned 
sweetness.  .  Such  is  Olivia's  address  to  Sebastian,  whom 
she  supposed  to  have  already  deceived  her  in  a  promise 
of  marriage: — 

Blame  not  thii  haste  of  mine — 

•         •  •  •         • 

Plight  me  the  full  amirance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  Jealoui  and  too  doubtful  eoul 
May  live  at  peace. 

**  After  reading  other  parts  of  this  play,  and  partico* 
larly  the  garden-scene,  where  Malvolio  picks  up  the 
letter,  if  we  were  to  say  that  Shakespeare's  genius  for 
comedy  was  less  than  his  genius  for  tragedy,  it  would 
perhaps  only  prove  that  our  own  taste  m  such  matters 
IB  more  saturnine  than  mercurial.'' 

To  conclude,  Thomas  Campbell,  who,  as  our  readf* 
have  seen,  had  found  not  a  little  to  censure  in  Mvcb 
Ado  about  Nothing,  which  Mr.  Hallam  places  so  &r 
above  Uie  Twelfth  Night,  after  analyzing  the  plot  of 
the  latter,  concludes  thus : — 

"  This  is  a  dry  abbreviation  of  the  story ;  but  wbo 
can  abridge  Shakespeare's  stories,  or  tell  them  in  sdT 
other  language  than  nis  own  7  The  delicacy  with  whico 
a  modest  maiden  makes  love  in  male  disguise,  and  tb^ 
pathos  with  which  she  describes  her  imaginaiy  but  t^ 
real  self — ^when  *  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bodt 
fed  on  her  damask  cheek,' — and  the  sudden  growto 
of  Orsino's  attachment  to  her,  on  the  discovery  of  be^ 
sex,  and  on  the  recalling  of  her  words  fix>m  his  memory 
to  his  understanding,  form  beauties  in  thb  comedy 
which  no  touch  of  human  revision  could  improve.  Tli^ 
comic  and  the  grave  and  tender  were  never  more  finely 
amalgamated  thian  here.  The  characters  play  booty,  i* 
it  were ;  they  are  in  collusion  to  aid  each  other,  thou^ 
seemingly  hostile.  The  character  of  Viola  is  so  sweeOy 
peculiar  that  I  have  never  seen  justice  done  to  it  on  ^ 
stage.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  too  tragic  for  it,  and  Mi«> 
Jordan  too  comic." 
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itiei  who  are  ptvciaB  apoo  ^mti  of  diminatic 
;  and  of  hialonc  raiteiu,  in  iti  Urger  •enaa  of 
dutmu,  namfn.  etc.,  aa  well  ai  dreaa,  are 
1  IcKi  to  aettle  ihe  aneatiaiia  of  thii  aiHt  ariiina 
■f.  The  "Fktorial''  editor  admili  the  difflcul- 
pnipiiaea  •  very  ingeniooi  nlation  of  aoiiMi  of 

•caw  ii  bid  in  lUrTia,  while  tbs  tnnw*  of  the 
ptrian^  are  a  miitim  of  Spaiiiah,  Italian,  and 
The  beat  mode  of  racoocilin^  the  diacrepao- 
[ig  from  (o  inenj  conflicting  circnmatancea  ap- 
Di  to  be  the  Mai II n III ii III.  Gnt,  that  Duke  or 
niiM>  (Gir  he  ia  indiserentlj  ao  entitled  in  the 
1  VenetiaQ  gorenior  of  that  portion  of  Dalmatia 
M  all  of  the  ancient  IllTria  remaining  nnder  the 
of  tbe  republic  al  the  oommAKement  of  lite 
ith  centoiy,  and  that  Ida  atteodanta,  Valentine, 
c.  aa  well  m  Olivia,  Malvolio,  and  Maria,  are 
;l>an> :  and,  iecondly,  that  Sir  Tobj  Belch  and 
rew  Agae«beek  aie  English  reaidentB — the 
maternal  nncte  to  Olivia ;  ber  btber,  a  Vene- 
t,  having  married  Sir  Tobj'i  u*ter.  If  tbii  be 
and  there  ia  nothiiig  that  we  can  perceive  in 
to  prevent  i^  there  u  no  improprietj  in  dreia- 
above-named  chamcten  in  the  Venetian  and 
nMtnme  of  Shaketpeaie'*  own  time,  and  the 
■ptaina  and  Sebaauan  in  the  Meej  pictumque 
•  Chimariot,  Ill^rian,  and  dail  Buliote.'  " 
ya»  n  thia  ia,  U  doea  not  carry  with  it  miuh 
1  of  aoch  an  explanation  bavini  ever  been  in 
'■  mind,  and  ia  beaide*  a  needleH  refinement, 
■oaed  Engtiah  penonaga*  are  clearlj  meant  aa 


a  of  IllTrie— Italiana  in  n 


oe,  the  Poet  luu 


Fngli.h  for  the  aake  o 
Sir  Tobr  inigfat  have  been  the  Cavalitre  Ralto,  bnt 
the  Engliah  audience  would  then  have  loat  die  aigniG- 
1  which  tbe  anihar,  tberefotv,  pabi 

h  cotnpoond 

M  into  their  own  vernacular.     Illyria  ma^  well  be 

m  part  of  the  IllTria  of  ancient  hutoir  and 

romance,  ai  that  waa  mled  by  a  noble  Italian 

acy.     But  it  ii  to  be  preaumed  that  the  Poet  had 


d  harmonize  with  tbe  r 


poetic  Adriatic,  locb  ai  w 
mautic  incident*  and 
ionagei ;  while,  aa  to 


time*,  in  ita  foUie*  and  vicea.  that  hu  coxeomfaa,  Cwli, 
and  frolickera  would  be  aa  macb  at  home  on  the  iborei 
of  tbe  Adriatio  aa  on  the  bank*  of  the  Thnmee. 

The  dramatic  chronology  ia  marked  aa  much  aa  tbe 
locality,  and  no  more.  Iti  age  ii  not  of  clauical  or  bar- 
bannu,  or  even  legendary  mannera.  They  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  eiialeoce  of  the  independent  Italian  alktea, 
and  of  the  mannen  of  Europe  which  were  modem  in 
the  Huthor'a  day,  withont  bemg  marked  m  conlempn- 
rary— aucb  ai  belonged  generaUy  to  the  two  or  thren 
preceding  centuriea  ;  thui  aAbrding  ample  latitDde  liir 
the  romantic,  withont  impoatng  any  incoover'  — 
■tnint  on  humocooa  and  ntincal  delineation. 
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ATE    OF   COMPOSrnON, — CHAIUCTEBISTICB 
OF   STYLE,  TUOtOBT,   ETC. 
canedy,  at  once  romantic,  philgaophical,  aiid 
jrotque,  ii  in  iu  way  oiia  of  iti  aathor'*  moM 
iliar  and   original   woAi — orij^aal,    indsed,   in 
tl  ing  bnt  the  roogh  material*  of  the  (lory,  and 
lt  in  all  iti  poetic  and  dramatic  chaiacteriitica.    In 
n  to  the  intereat  it  derivei  from  iti  Taried  bean- 
I  HI  olio  that  of  belonging  to  a  remaikable  epoch 
kmpeara'i  inlellectnal  life — that  of  the  perfection 
Hit  and  taile  ia  that  eapecial  walk  of  poetical 
iv  nf  wUcb  he  had  been  the  ioTentar,  and  which 
I  s  [.hief  occnpation  of  hii  geniiu  from  the  beginning 
nreer  of  dramatio  anthonbip,  dnting  the  briDianI 
wded  yean  of  hi*  jonth  and  ripening  nMnhMd, 
uppKwebed  middle  life.     When  be  entood  npon 
aniatie  career,  be  fbaod  Engliih  ti^edj  not  meb 
ly  la  be  afterwardi  made  it,  in  depth  of  panon 
.J  or  m   moral  tmlh,  yet  fbUy  Ibnned  a>  a  pert  of  the 

'^  natioiul  hierature   and  poaaeaciiig  many  prodnctioni  of  great  thoagb 

aneqiul  menti  Even  the  tiagedie*  of  the  preceding  generatian  had 
.  ihare  of  bold  atid  true  conception  miied  with  their  eztraTsgance,  and  (ai  Sir  FhOip  Sidney,  the  atern  cen- 
r  of  their  delects,  allowed)  "  were  full  of  italely  apeeche*  and  well-fonndiog  pbme* ;"  while  Bhakeapeare'a 
ediate  dramatic  predece*Kin,  Feel  and  Kyd,  and  Greene,  were  fertile  m  glowing  imagery  and  invention,  and 
lowe  had  clothed  much  magtuGcence  of  thought  and  declamatory  paiaion  b  that  Sowing  and  "mighty  line"  ao 
b  admired  by  hii  contempoiariet.  Bhakeipeare  did  not  iliriiik  from  meamring  hi*  *trenglh  with  theae  drama- 
•t  an  eaHy  period,  and — not  to  apeak  of  Pebici-i*,  or  more  doubtful  piece*  gaTe  the  bright  promiie  of  hi* 
■a  glorie*  in  hi*  fint  Conn  of  Rdkd  ird  Juliet,  and  probably  of  HiBLar,  a*  well  aa  in  the  heroic  icenei  of 
lal  of  hi*  historical  dnmaa.  But  theae  appear  to  have  been  the  occHtional  employmant  of  hi*  genioi,  when 
ted  by  some  congenial  theme ;  while  be  dlacovered  before  him  a  wide  province  of  poetic  art  and  inventioD 
cnpied  by  any  predeceHor,  and  open  to  hi*  away.  The  comedy  of  the  Eiigli*h  stage,  *o  br  aa  the  drama  coold 
lid  to  have  aanimed  that  form  at  all,  wa*  bat  a  coane  brce,  having  no  higher  or  other  otgect  in  view  tbati 
•el  on  some  quantity  of  barren  ipeclalon  to  langh."  Shakeapeare  aeemi,  at  the  rarf  fint,  to  have  formed  to 
elf  a  different  conception  of  the  otgect  and  character  of  the  poetic  comedy.  Even  la  hi*  first  regular  e&brt,  the 
'  OiHTLiKiN  or  ViBoat,  ha  embodied  hi*  leading  ides  a*  diatincily  a*  in  afker  work*  of  br  more  exqaiiite 
otion.  Of  all  gennine  comedy,  the  delineatioa  and  exhibition  of  character  moat  be  the  foundation ;  bnt  the 
liarity  of  Shakeapeare  i*  that  he  doe*  ihi*  not  merely  in  the  apirit  of  the  *atiri*t,  or  the  faithfol  pointer  of 
ycoat  absotdi^,  bat  constantly  entwine*  and  contrast*  the  whole  with  Ibe  most  refined  forms  of  grace  aitd 
ty,  with  tbe  poetry  of  fancy,  of  sentiment,  and  even  of  moral  meditation.  Dpon  this  new  and  rich  field  of 
itioa  he  entered  with  the  ardonr  and  high  reliiih  of  yoath ;  m>  that,  between  (be  year  1584  and  I60S,  be  had 
1  to  our  language  thirteen  dramatic  prodnetton*,  original  in  (heir  very  conception  and  character,  aa  combining 
iaite  truth  of  character  and  acene*  of  the  wildest  drollery  with  romantio  grace  aitd  every  form  of  porely  poetic 
'.  I  include  in  theae  prodactioti*,  together  with  lu*  romedie*  written  wiihtn  the  above  datee,  the  two  paita 
■BRT  IV.  and  HiKBT  y.,  as  stamped  with  the  some  characteriatica;  the  poetry  of  high  heroic  long  there  snp- 
ig  the  lame  effect  of  contrast  to  the  mirthful  that  reaulta  from  the  poetry  of  the  gentler  paaaion*  and  the  pore 
'  in  bia  profe**ed  comediea.  Tbe  whole  of  these  were  without  any  model  in  any  preceding  literatnre,  ■*  they 
ritboni  equal*  in  that  of  any  other  age  or  n^ion.  It  ia  worthy  of  observatian  tltat  the  only  work  of  bamour. 
hich  be  neglected  thia  principle  of  contraat,  was  the  MtR«T  Wivia  or  Wikdior,  in  its  earUer  form;  and  that 
oaidered  it  of  so  much  importance  to  the  effect  of  even  inch  a  pore  exhibition  of  contemporary  English  life, 
moat  domeatia  aspect,  that  in  his  revision  of  the  play  he  rqected  the  concluding  very  pleasant  and  appropriate 
I,  to  subatitnte  aome  fragments  of  a  pnre  chivalric  and  legendary  poetry.  For  the  lame  purpoae  of  enabling 
'         '         B  mixed  imprsaoion  upon  hi*  audience,  the  higher  giaoea  of  imagination  with 
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laagh-provoking  images  and  incidents,  he  generally  selected  such  scenes  of  action  and  periods  of  tinoe  as  migbtbe 
associated  with  legendary  and  romantic  recollections,  instead  of  painting  the  men  and  women  of  his  ooontry  isd 
times  in  their  everj-day  costome. 

In  separately  analyzing  his  comedies,  it  is  very  perceptible  how,  in  each  new  effort,  the  work  became  man  p^ 
culiarly  conformed  to  that  pervading  idea  of  poetic  comedy,  while  the  execution  became  more  perfect  in  itsrit 
and  more  free  fit>m  whatever  he  had  imbibed  merely  from  the  taste  of  the  age  or  the  writings  of  contempocario. 
In  his  first  comedies,  we  find  the  humour  verging  to  farce,  and  contrasted  chiefly  with  the  dialogue  of  artificy 
though  often  sparkling  wit ;  and  when  these  are  relieved,  as  they  so  frequently  are,  by  purer  poetry,  tbeae  beantiBi 
are  rather  those  of  the  masque,  the  sonnet,  or  the  pastoral,  then  belonging  to  dramatic  personation  of  life. 

These  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  rhyming  dialogues,  were  thrown  aside  more  and  more  in  the  Poet's  pro- 
gress, while  a  graver  and,  at  times,  a  more  didactic  morality  gradually  mingled  itself  with  the  loxuriaDt  sweetoMt 
of  his  verse,  and  the  revelling  jollity  of  his  prose  scenes;  and  at  the  same  time  his  wider  intercourse  with  vsiied 
society  is  attested  by  the  boldness  and  fi:eedom  with  which  he  mai^s  and  iudividuaiizes  the  personages  who  tfaroog 
with  such  infinite  variety  through  his  crowded  and  living  scenes. 

To  the  close  of  this  progp*essive  creation  of  the  peculiariy  Shakespearian,  or  poetic  and  romantic  comedy,  doiiiig 
the  brilliant  summer  of  the  author's  youth,  and  to  the  era  of  the  perfection  of  bis  style,  As  You  Likk  It  bekmgi— 
a  period  of  the  author's  intellectual  history  which  was  soon  to  end  with  the  Twelfth  Niobt  ;  after  wbicb 
graver  thoughts  took  fuller  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  turned  away  from  the  more  brilliant  aspect  of  the  worid 
and  the  plajrful  exposure  of  its  follies  and  fndltieB,  to  deal  with  man's  sufferings  and  crimes,  his  darker  and  sterner 
emotions— m^o;  in  reluctantet  drtteonet. 

The  language,  the  cast  of  thought,  the  familiar  mastery  of  the  flexible  dramatic  blank  verse,  which  the  Poet  hsd 
gradually  substituted  to  the  rhymes  and  metrical  regularity  of  his  first  comedies,  had  concurred,  with  other  ci^ 
cnmstances,  to  lead  the  older  critics  to  assign  this  play  to  this  period,  though  the  external  evidence  of  its  date  wm 
not  so  clear  as  it  has  since  been  made.     It  first  appeared  in  print  in  the  folio  of  1623.     But  Mr.  Collier  hM  met 
shown  that,  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  As  You  Like  It  is  entered  for  publication  on  the  ssme 
day  (August  4)  with  Henbt  V.,  Much  Ado  about  Notbihg,  and  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.*' 
The  date  of  this  entry,  to  which  is  added  a  memorandum  "  to  be  staid,"  refers  clearly  to  the  year  1600,  in  the 
memorandum  immediately  preceding.     Hinrt  V.  and  Much  AA>o  about  Nothiho  were  both  printed  in  1600. 
having  been  re-entered  August  14,  and  August  23,  1600.    On  the  other  hand,  this  comedy  is  not  in  Meares's  liit 
uf  1598,  and  besides  it  contains  the  ''  saw  of  might,"  quoted  by  Phebe,  (act  iii.  scene  2  :)— 

Who  ever  Isr'd,  that  lor'd  sot  at  first  liffht  ? 

This  is  a  quotation  from  Marlowe,  whom  all  his  surviving  contemporaries  delighted  to  honour  as  **  the  muses*  dar- 
ling," and  it  is  contained  in  his  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  first  printed  in  1598,  after  his  death.  We  have  thus  satii- 
factory  indications  that  As  You  Like  It  must  have  been  produced  in  1598,  1599,  or  1600. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  this  comedy  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Hallam,  with  his  usual  philosophical  dis- 
crimination ;  and  it  corresponds  well  with  the  period  of  the  author's  rapidly  evolving  genius,  as  marked  by  odwr 
evidence.     "  In  no  other  play  do  we  find  the  bright  imagination  and  fascinating  grace  of  Shakespeare's  youth  so 
mingled  with  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  maturer  age."     But  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  admirable  woik, 
("  History  of  the  Literature  of  Europe,")  Mr.  Hallam  again  refers  to  this  play,  as  affi>rding  another  indication  of 
the  history  of  the  Poet's  mind.    In  this  we  cannot  entirely  concur : — "  There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  hi» 
life,  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease  and  ill-content  with  the  world,  or  with  his  own  conscience :  the  memory  of 
hours  misspent,  the  pangs  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's  worser  nature,  which  inter- 
course with  ill-chosen  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly  teaches — these,  as  they  sank  down  into  the 
depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  infused  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  and  Tixoff,  but  that  of  one 
primary  character,  the  censurer  of  mankind.    This  type  is  first  seen  in  the  philosophic  melancholy  of  Jaques,  gat- 
ing with  an  undiminished  serenity  and  with  a  gayety  of  fancy,  though  not  of  manners,  on  the  follies  of  the  worU. 
It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in  the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play,  and  next  one  rather  more  severe  in  the  Duke  of 
Measure  por  Measdrb.     In  all  these,  however,  it  is  merely  contemplative  philosophy.     In  Hamuet  this  is  min- 
gled with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart,  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances ;    it  shines  w 
longer,  as  in  the  former  characters,  with  a  steady  light,  but  plays  in  fitful  cormscations  amid  feigned  gayety  sad 
extravagance.     In  Lear  it  is  the  flash  of  sudden  inspiration  across  the  incongruous  imagery  of  madness.    In  Timou 
it  is  obscured  by  the  exaggerations  of  misanthropy.     These  plays  all  belong  to  nearly  the  same  period.     •     •    * 
In  the  later  plays  of  Shakespeare,  especially  in  Macbeth  and  the  Tempest,  much  of  moral  speculation  will  be 
found ;  but  he  never  returned  to  this  type  of  character  in  his  personages." 

Mr.  Hallam  has  here  pointed  out  what  every  student  of  Shakespeare  must  have  felt,  the  change  fit>m  the  pre- 
dominant tone  of  youthful  buoyancy  and  exuberant  spirits  to  a  sadder — ^it  may  sometimes  be  called  a  more  bitter 
cast  of  sentiment;  and  Uiose  darker  views  of  life  (he  nught  have  added)  were  remarkably  accompanied  by  a  oor- 
responding  change  in  the  language,  becoming  more  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  thought,  and  often  obscure  from 
a  labouring  fulness  of  sense.  Whether  this  transition  arose  from  the  personal  calamities  and  mental  sufferings  of 
the  author,  as  intimated  by  Mr.  Hallam,  or  was  the  natural  result  of  sadder  scenes  observed  and  graver  theme* 
become  familiar  to  contemplation,  as  the  illusion  of  youdi  faded  away,  must  be  but  nutter  of  conjecture.  Bat,  tt> 
my  judgment,  this  play  does  not  mark  the  commencement  of  that  change,  which  would  seem  to  have  occurred  il 
some  time  between  the  date  of  the  joyous  and  brilliant  Twelfth  Nioht  and  the  revision  of  Hamlet,  or  not  loog 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


»efoco  Shakespeare's  fortieth  year.  Neither  Jaques  nor  the  exiled  Dake  seem  to  me  to  breathe  that  spirit,  so  ac- 
sorately  described  by  Mr.  Hallam,  which  indicates  the  sapprassed  passion,  the  wounded  feeling  of  one  whose 
icom  of  the  world,  and  loathing  of  the  evils  of  man's  nature,  were  prompted  by  the  sense  of  personal  injury  or 
Mst  sorrows.  The  moralized  melancholy  of  As  You  Like  It  is  more  calmly  and  didactically  poetic ;  and  though 
t  be  melancholy,  it  is  of  that  not  unpleasing  sadness  with  which  a  placid  experience  may  contemplate  the  pass- 
ng  follies  of  the  world,  and  has  no  tinge  of  the  bitter  loathing  and  disgust  of  one  who  himself  groaned  under  the 
oad  of  **  a  weary  life."  The  difference  between  the  Poet's  tone  of  moral  contemplation  herd  and  in  the  preceding 
Iramaa,  and  that  which  he  breathes  in  Hamlet  and  Lear,  as  well  as  in  the  language  which  that  difference 
prompted,  is  as  wide  as  that  between  the  two  great  Greek  dramatists,  and  not  a  little  resembling  it  In  this 
x>medy,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  etc.,  the  scholar  wiU  often  be  reminded  of  the  moral  beauties  and  sweets 
fH»t^  of  the  contemplative  Euripides ;  while  it  is  in  his  later  works  that  Shakespeare  may  be  recognized  as  the 
rival  and  parallel  of  Eschylus. 

But  on  whatever  side  of  this  remarkable  epoch  in  the  Poet's  intellectual  and  moral  life  this  comedy  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged, it  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  one  of  his  most  delightful  and  popular  works — at  least  to  the  reader— for  it  is 
Hud  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  acted  drama  that  its  success  on  the  stage  has  always  depended  on  the  personal  abili^ 
)f  Rosalind  to  give  effect  to  the  lively  wit  and  the  woodland  poetry.  Equally  original  in  its  poetical  character  with 
the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  and  the  Tempest,  it  differs  from  both  in  this — that  they  are  founded  on  the  fen- 
;ifi2l  mingling  of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural,  while  here  all  is  human  and  natural,  and  yet  throughout  it  is 
idealized  truth.  The  time  and  place,  and  manners  are  thrown  out  of  the  definite  into  the  undefined  time  and  re- 
pen,  where  and  when  the  heroes  and  ladies  of  chivalric  poetry  were  wont  to  **  fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  they 
lid  in  die  golden  world."  Charles  Lamb  used  to  call  Love's  Labour's  Lost  the  "  Comedy  of  Leisure,"  because 
ts  peraonages  not  only  "  led  purely  ornamental  lives"  but  were  well  content  to  do  so,  and,  having  nothing  to  do, 
lid  it  agreeably.  He  might  have  given  the  title  in  a  higher  sense  to  As  You  Like  It,  where  the  pervading  feei- 
ng is  that  of  a  refined  and  tasteful,  yet  simple  and  unaffected  throwing  off  the  stiff  "  lendings"  of  artificial  society ; 
ind  this  is  done  by  those  who  had  worn  those  trappings  with  ease  and  grace.  The  humour  too  is  toned  down  to 
mit  the  general  impression,  being  odd,  fanciful,  gay,  and  whimsical,  without  much  connection  with  the  more  sub. 
rtantial  absurdities  of  the  real  **  work-day  world."  As  You  Like  It  is  less  magnificent  than  the  Merchant  of 
Vx  VICE,  which  had  not  long  preceded  it,  and  less  exhilarating  than  the  Twelfth  Night,  which  soon  followed  it ; 
md  yet  it  keeps  up  and  leaves  a  more  uniformly  pleasurable  impression  than  either. 

SOURCE   OF   THE   PLOT. 

In  retaining  the  name  of  Rosalind  for  his  most  captivating  character,  Shakespeare  has  firankly,  though  by  impli- 
cation, confessed  his  obligation  to  the  novel  or  tale  of  "  Rosalynde,"  by  his  ingenious  contemporary,  Thomas 
Lodge.  Lodge  was  a  character  in  his  way,  conspicuous  even  in  that  day  of  odd  individuality.  He  claims,  in  his 
"  Bosalynde,"  to  be  a  "  scholar  and  a  soldier ;"  he  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  army, 
and  besides  made  several  voyages  and  expeditions  by  sea.  He  afterwards  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Middle- 
Temple,  as  in  some  way  connected  with  the  law,  or  a  student  of  it  He  was  beside  an  actor,  and  a  dramatic 
author,  and  finally  added  the  honours  of  a  medical  doctorate  at  Avignon  to  all  the  rest  Shakespeare  used  his  ma- 
terials very  freely  as  to  incident,  but  raised  the  whole  into  a  higher  mood  of  feeling  and  &ncy,  and  connected  it 
with  pleasantry,  besides  adding  to  Lodge's  personages  Jaqnes  with  Touchstone  and  his  bride.  Lodge's  style  is 
pedantic  and  over-ornate,  and  yet  sometimes  coarse ;  but  he  had  a  prolific  and  gorgeous  &ncy,  and  his  story  is 
worthy  of  the  honours  it  received  from  his  great  contemporary.  Lodge,  however,  was  not  nearly  as  original  in 
the  construction  of  his  novel  as  Shakespeare  was  in  that  of  his  drama ;  for  it  is  evidently  borrowed,  or  rather  par- 
aphrased, with  large  additions,  firom  "  The  Coke's  Tale  of  Gramelyn" — an  old  EngHsh  poem,  of  the  age  of  Chaucer, 
formerly  ascribed  to  him,  as  one  of  his  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  was  printed  as  such  in  one  of  the  editions  of  his 
works.  It  is,  however,  conceded  not  to  be  his,  but  the  work  of  some  unknown  poet,  of  the  age  of  Edward  III. 
I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  research  into  the  older  literature  of  the  continent,  which  has  lately  been  awak- 
ened in  France,  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  this  story  still  further;  for  ''Gamelyn"  has  not  a  little  the  air  of  a 
translation,  or  imitation,  of  some  older  Norman  or  Provencal  romance. 

As  the  Old-English  "Sir  Gramelyn"  was  preserved  only  in  manuscript,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  (not  being 
printed  until  a  ceiitury  afterwards,)  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  it;  though  there  are  two  or 
three  circumstances  and  expressions  in  which  he  comes  nearer  to  the  old  poem  then  to  his  contemporary's  novel. 

''  Rosalynde"  has  been  lately  reprinted,  in  Collier's  **  Shakespeare's  Library." 
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E  I. — An  Ordtard,  t 


rr  Oliver's  Houit. 


Enter  Oklando  and  Adam. 
OtI.  Ab  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upoa  this 
■tthion  bequeathed  me  bjr  will,  but  poor  a  thousand 
^rowni ;  and,  as  thou  tay'st,  charged  my  brother 
^  bis  blessiiiK  to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins 
tUf  ndnesB.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keep*  at  school, 
*oA  report  speaks  ^Idenly  of  his  profit:  for  my 
put,  be  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  slays  me  here  at  home  onkept ;  for 
can  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentlemaii  of  my  birth, 
diBt  differs  not  from  the  stallintc  of  an  oxT  Hia 
faoraea  an  bied  better;  for,  beside*  that  thef  are 


fair  with  their  feeding,  they  sre  taught  their  iDamgr, 
and  to  that  end  ridere  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  brother, 
gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth,  for  the  which 
his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound  U* 
him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  be  so  plentifoUy 
gives  me,  the  something  that  nature  gave  me,  hin 
countenance  seems  to  take  from  me:  he  lets  mr. 
feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother, 
and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentili^  witli 
my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  t^t  grieves  me; 
and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  1  think  is  within 
me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude.  1  will 
DO  longer  eitdure  it,  uougb  yet  I  know  no  wise 
remedy  how  lo  avoid  it. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Adam.  Yonder  cornea  mf  Duurter,  joor  brotlier. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thoa  shall  hear  how 
he  will  shake  me  up. 

EnUr  OuTEK. 

Oli.  Now,  sir!  what  make  you  here? 

Ort.  NotbiDg;  lamDottaughttomokeanjthiiig. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  1 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  belpin);  you  ta  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

Oil,  Marry,  ht,  be  better  employed,  and  be 
naught  awhile. 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  hustu  with 
rbem  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  such  penury  T 

OH.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir? 

Orl.  O !  Mr,  very  well :  here,  In  your  orchard. 

Oft.  Know  you  before  whom,  air? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  Itnows  me. 
T  know,  yon  are  my  eldest  brother;  and,  in  the 
gentle  conditioD  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me. 


The  courteqr  of  nationa  allows  yon  my  better,  ia 
that  you  are  the  first-born ;  but  the  same  ti^itioi 
takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brodun 
betwixt  OS.  I  have  as  much  of  my  fiufaer  in  me,M 
you,  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  befoie  dm  b 
nearer  to  his 


Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this. 

Oh.  Wilt  ihou  lay  hands  on  me,  viUain? 

Orl.  I  am  no  Tillaiu :  I  am  the  youngest  wo  of 
sir  Rowland  de  Bois ;  he  was  laj  father,  and  he  ia 
thrice  H  villain,  that  says,  such  a  father  begot  vilhiitti 
Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  like  ttw 
hand  from  thy  thioat,  till  this  other  had  puDtd  im 
thylonguefbrsayingso:  thou  hast  railed  on  thjKlT. 

Adam.  [Coming  Jonoard.]  Sweet  maaten.  br 
patient :    for  your   fathc 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  1  say. 
Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  si 
My  father  charged  yon  in  his  will  to  | 


nlncation;  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant, 
obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman  bke 
qnahties :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in 
me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it  therefore  allow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman  or 
(five  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by 
testament :  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ^  beic  when  that  is 
spent  T  Well,  sir,  get  you  in  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you;  you  shaU  have  some  part  of 
your  win.     T  pray  yon,  leave  me 

OtL  I  will  no  further  offend  yon  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 


Oil    Get  you  with  him  you  old  doe. 

Adam  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Moat  tnM,  ' 
have  lost  my  teeth  m  your  service  — God  be  vril^ 
my  old  master  he  would  not  have  apoke  sndi  ■ 
word  [Eieunt  OaxuiDO  imd  AbW- 


Ott 


ioT  iiegin  you  to  grow  u, 
11  physic  your  raokness  and  yet  give  n 
neither      Hob,  Dennia 


tboii- 


Enter  Denkis 
Den    Calls  your  worship  * 
Oit    Was  not  Charles  the  duke  s  wrestler,  bcR 
o  speak  with  me  ' 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


SCENE  n. 


So. please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
nes  access  to  you. 

Call  him  in.— [£xtl  Deiviiis.]— *Twill  be  a 
y ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestUng  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Gkx>d  morrow  to  your  worship. 
Good  monsieur  Uharles,  what^s  the  new 
the  new  court  7 

There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the 
8 :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his 
brother  the  new  duke,  and  three  or  four 
»rds  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile 
n,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new 
lierefore,  he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 
Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke*s  daugh- 
Minished  with  her  father  7 
O!  no;  for  the  duke*s  daughter,  her  cousin, 
her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  to- 
that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile,  or 
d  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the  court, 
less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own 
r ;  .and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 
Wliere  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 
They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
and  a  many  merry  men  with  him;  and 
ey  live  like  die  old  Robin  Hood  of  England. 
7,  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every 
:  fleet  tne  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
vorkl. 

What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the 
te? 

Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
h  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to 
md,  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
lisposition  to  come  in  disguised  against  me 
I  fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my 
nd  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken 
ill  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but 
md  tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be 
foil  him,  as  I  must  for  my  own  honour  if  he 
i :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you  I  came 
>  acquaint  you  withal,  that  either  you  might 
I  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace 
he  shall  run  into,  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 
Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
thou  shalt  find,  I  will  most  kindly  requite, 
yself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein, 
e  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
m  it;  but  he  is  resolute.  PU  tell  thee, 
:  it  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow  of 
;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of 
an*s  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  con- 
gainst  me  his  natural  brother:  therefore, 
discretion.  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break 
L  as  his  finger:  and  thou  wert  best  look  to't; 
ou  dost  hmi  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do 
btily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise 
thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treache- 
rice,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en 
by  some  indirect  means  or  other;  for,  I 
hee  (and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it)  there 
le  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living, 
but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anato- 
m  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep, 
u  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 
I  am  heartily  glad  T  came  hither  to  you. 
>me  to-morrow,  PU  give  him  his  payment : 
le  go  alone  again,  PU  never  wrestle  for  prize 
ind  so,  Qod  keep  your  worship!         [Exit. 


OU.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester.  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ; 
for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing 
more  than  he :  yet  he's  gentle ;  never  schooled,  and 
yet  learned ;  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  en- 
chantingly  beloved,  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the 
heart  of  the  workl,  and  especially  of  my  own  people, 
who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  aJtogedier  misprised. 
But  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear 
all:  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy 
thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about.  [ExU. 

Scene  II.-— ^  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  ray  coz,  be 
merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am 
mistress  of,  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier? 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished 
father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle,  thy  ban- 
ished &ther,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my 
father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  couM 
have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine :  so 
would'st  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were 
so  righteously  tempered,  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  hebr :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  &ther  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again 
in  affection :  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I 
break  that  oath  let  me  turn  monster.  Therefore, 
my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports.  Let  me  see ;  what  think  you  of  felling  in 
love? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
may'st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit,  and  mock  the  good  housewife, 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
forth be  bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would,  we  could  do  so;  for  her  benefits  are 
mightily  misplaced,  and  the  boimtifiil  blind  woman 
doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'Tis  true,  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she 
scarce  makes  honest;  and  those  that  she  makes 
honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office 
to  nature's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not 
in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Cel.  No :  when  nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature, 
may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire? — Though 
nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath 
not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  argu- 
ment? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature, 
when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off 
of  nature's  wit. 

Cel,  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work 
neither,  but  nature's;  who,  perceiving  our  natural 
wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent 
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ihU  natural  for  our  whetstone :  for  always  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits. — How 
now,  wit  ?  whither  wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

Cd.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

Rob.  AVhere  learned  yon  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  naught :  now,  FU  stand  to 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good,  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

Ro8.  Ay,  marry :  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Tbuch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were ; 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn :  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by  his 
honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had 
sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes, 
Dr  that  mustard. 

Cel.  PrVthee,  who  is*t  that  thou  roean*st? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick',  your  father,  loves. 

Cel.  My  father*s  love  is  enough  to  honour  him 
enough.  Speak  no  more  of  him :  you*ll  be  whipped 
for  taxation,  one  of  these  days* 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true;  for  since 
the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little 
foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show. 
Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ro8.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros,  Then  shaU  we  be  news-crammM. 

Cel.  AU  the  better;  we  shall  be  the  more  market- 
able. Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  what's  the 
news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport.  / 

Cel.  Sport  ?     Of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  shall  I 
answer  you  ? 

Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the 
sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau..  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning;  and,  if 
it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for 
the  best  is  yet  to  do :  and  here,  where  you  are,  they 
are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel,  Wen, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three 
sons, 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men  of  excellent 

growth  and  presence ; 
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Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — ''  Be  it  knowD 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents," 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  duke*s  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  i 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  tint 
there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served  ^ 
second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they  lie,  the  poor 
old  man,  their  fiither,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over 
them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  widi 
weeping. 

Ros.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  die 
ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  srow  wiser  every  day! 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  1  heard  breaking  of  nbi 
was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  tins  broken 
music  in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking? — ShaU  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousiD? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  tbej 
are  ready  to  perform  it. 

CkL  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now 
stay  and  see  it.  [FlmniA' 

Enter  Duke  FaEnERicK,  Lords,  Orla5D0, 
Charles,  and  Attendants, 

Duke  F.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas!  he  is  too  young:  yet  he  looks  success* 
fuUy. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin !  are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delist  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man.  In  pity  of 
the  challenger's  youth  I  would  fain  dissuade  him, 
but  he  will  not  be  entreated :  speak  to  him,  ladies ; 
see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beaa. 

Duke  F.  Do  so :  1*11  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princess 
calls  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  aU  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  chaUen- 
ger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him 
the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,  the  fear  of 
your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir:  your  reputation  shall  oot 
therefore  be  misprised.  We  will  make  it  our  suit 
to  the  duke,  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts,  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty^ 
to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  Bnt 
let  your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to 
my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one 
shamed  that  was  never  gracious ;  if  kiUed,  but  one 
dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so.     I  shall  do  my  friends 
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;,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  mer;  the  world 

',  for  in  it  I  have  nothing;  only  in  the  world 

i  place,  which  may  be  better  supphed  when 

lade  it  empty. 

rhe  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 

th  yon.  / 

Ina  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Pare  you  weU.     Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 

ifour  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 
Come ;  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  b 
»U8  to  lie  with  his  motner  eaith  ? 
Elead^,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
pvorkmg. 

F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 
No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  not 
lim  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  per- 
lim  from  a  first. 

You  mean  to  mock  me  after:  you  should 
mocked  me  before ;  but  come  your  ways. 
Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 
'.  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catoh  the  strong 
f  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlah do  wrtsUe, 
O,  excellent  young  man ! 
[f  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
should  down. 

[Charles  i$  thrown.    Shout. 
F.  No  more,  no  more. 
Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace :  I  am  not  yet 
athed. 

F,  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 
tau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 
F.  Bear  him  away. 

[Charles  is  home  out. 
I  thy  name,  young  man  ? 
Orlando,  my  liege :  the  youngest  son  of  sir 
d  de  Bois. 

F.  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
nan  else. 

rid  esteemM  thy  fiither  honourable, 
id  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
louldst  have  bettor  pleasM  me  with  thb  deed, 
hou  descended  from  another  house. 
:  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth, 
thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father.     . 
Exeunt  Duke  Fred.,  train,  and  Le  Beau. 
Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 
I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son, 
ngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling, 
dopted  heir  to  Frederick. 
My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind, 
lefore  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
1  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
should  thus  have  ventured. 

Gentle  cousin, 
go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
ler's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
ne  at  heart. — ^^Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
)o  keep  your  promises  in  love 
tly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
listress  shall  be  happy. 

Gentleman, 
[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
his  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
ould  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 
means.'— 
re  go,  coz  ? 

Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 
Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you?  My  ^tter  parts 
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Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  ouintaine,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ro8.  ne  caUs  us  back.     My  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes; 
ril  ask  him  what  he  would. — Did  you  call,  sir  ? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

O,  poor  Orlando !  thou  art  overthrown. 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love, 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition. 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous :  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  1  thank  you,  sir;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me 
this: 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke. 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestline  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  smaller  is  his  daughter : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke. 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece, 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument. 
But 'that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shaU  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Le  Beai. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyitmt  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother. — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [Exit. 

ScEif  E  III. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin ;  why,  Rosalind. — Cupid  have 
mercy  I — Not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me :  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up,  when 
the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  aU  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father.  O,  how 
full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  theo 
in  holiday  foolery:  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  petticoats  wiU  cateh  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  tiiiem  away. 
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Roi.  I  would  by,  if  I  could  ciy  hem,  and  have 

Ctl.  Come,  come ;  wreetle  with  thy  ajfectioiu. 

Roi.  O  !  they  tak«  the  put  of  a  better  wrestler 
ihim  myself. 

Ctl.  O,  a  good  wish  npon  you !  yon  will  117 
time,  in  despite  of  »  bll. — But,  turning  these  jests 
unt  of  service,  let  ua  talk  in  good  earnest.     Is 
possible,  on  such  a  sadden,  you  should  fall  into 
strong  a  lilung  with  old  bit  Rowland's  youngest  soi 

Roi.  The  duke  my  father  Wd  his  father  dearly. 

Cd.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should  love 
his  son  dearly  ?     By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should 
hale  him,  for  my  fuhcr  hated  hia  father  dearly ;  yet 
I  hate  not  Orlando. 
'  Raa.  No  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cd,.  Why  should  I  not  ?  dothhenotdeservewell? 

Bot.  Let  me  bve  liim  for  that;  and  do  you  lore 
him,  because  I  do. — - 


Enter  Duke  F] 


wiOi  Lordt. 
Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  bis  eyes  fiill  of  anger. 

2>iut«  F.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  safest 

And  get  you  &Dm  our  court. 

'    Aim.  Me,  uncle  ? 

DtJce  F.  Yon,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  fiimid 
So  near  our  pubUc  court  ts  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Roi.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires. 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  firantic, 
(Aj  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle, 
U 


Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  nnbont 

Did  I  offend  your  highness.  1 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitoni         \ 

If  their  pni^tion  did  consist  in  words,  1 

They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself.  ' 

Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Roa.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  tnitoC' 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  fiither's  daughter;  thwe'  ^ 
enough. 

Ro$.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  dakff"^ 

So  was  I  whpn  yoor  highness  Ixuiish'd  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What's  that  to  mo  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F,  Ay,  Celia :  we  stay'd  her  for  yoursjke"     • 
Else  had  she  with  her  lather  tang'd  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay ; 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  yonr  own  remorse. 
I  was  too  young  tbat  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I;  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  togetbn': 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans,  1 

Still  we  went  coupled,  and  itiseparable.  I 

Duke  F.  She  is   too  subtle  for  thee;  and  ^      f 
smoothness,  I 

Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fiiol :  she  robs  thee  of  thyname; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  liright,  and  aeem  KXn*      I 
virtuous,  I 

When  she  Is  gone.    Then,  open  not  thy  hpa: 
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I,  niece,  pnmde 


bnrocable  ii  my  doom 
WTe  paaa'd  npon  ber.     She  U  banith'd. 
e  that  ■entence,  then,  on  me,  m; 


Te  out  of  her  company. 

'.  You  ire  a  fool. — Yi 

inelf: 

-atsy  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 

:  creKtnesa  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Bzeunt  Duke  Fredirick  and  Lords. 
my  poor  Roaaliod  t  whither  wilt  ihon  go  1 
c^Dge  Withers?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
fae«,  be  Dot  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  sm. 
have  more  cause. 

Than  haat  not,  cousin, 
be  cheerAil :  know'st  thon  not,  the  duke 
iihed  me,  his  daughter  t 

That  he  hath  not. 
t  bath  not  ?  Rosalind  lack*,  then,  the  love, 
Lcheth  thee  that  thou  and  1  am  one. 
le  sunder'd  T  shall  we  part,  tweet  girl  t, 
ly  &ther  seek  another  heir. 
,  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
[O  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
It  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
our  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
lis  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
than  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 
Hiy,  whither  shall  we  go  1 

To  seek  my  ancle 
eat  of  Arden. 
las,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  ns, 


Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  t 
Beauty  pnnoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I'll  put  myself  in  poor  end  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face. 
The  tike  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailant*. 

I{o$.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  T 
A  gallant  curtle-ax  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  ray  hand ;  and,  in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will. 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  ont&ce  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  1  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  i 

Rm.  ru  have  do  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own 
page. 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  wlut  will  you  be  call'd  1 

Cd,  Someltung  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

'  Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  oat  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  t 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together. 
Devise  the  Rctest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.     Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  1  — TA*  toral  oj  Ardtn 

EnUr  Ddxb  ScDior  Amiens  and  other  Lords  hkt 
Farutert 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-matet,  and  brothen  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  cmtom  made  thu  life  more  sweet, 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    A.re  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  ihe  envious  court  7 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasoDB'  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  Ihe  winter's  wind. 
Which  when  it  bites,  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  1  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say. 
This  u  no  flattery ;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermoiis  in  stones,  and  good  in  eveiy  thing. 

Ami,  I  would  not  change  it.     Happy  is  yonr 

That  can  trsnslate  the  atnbboraness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Dukt  S.  Come,  shaU  we  go  and  kill  ns  venison  T 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lard.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jsques  grieves  at  that; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  dolh  your  brother  tlut  hath  bonish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  k>rd  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
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lolhe  which  place  a  poor  sequester  d  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  t>  en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish    and  indeed  my  brd. 
The  wretched  animal  hesv  d  forth  sudi  groan), 
That  their  discharge  did  streich  his  leathern  <m 
Almost  to  bursting:  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thas  the  hairy  Ibol, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Dukt  S.  But  what  said  Jaquet? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  O !  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  sbvaiDl 
"  Poor  deer,"  auoth  he,  "  thou  mak'at  a  teatvoeo' 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much."    Then,  being  ili^ 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friend; 

"  'Tis  right,"  quoth  he ;  "  thus  misery  doth  p>rt 

The  flux  of  company."     Anon,  a  cureless  herdi 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 

And  never  slays  to  greet  him:  "Ay,"  quoth  Jn]*'*' 

"Sweep  on,  you  fst  and  greasy  citizens; 

'Tis  just  the  fashion :  wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  T" 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life,  sweaHng,  Uiat  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  wane. 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  lull  them  op 

In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Dufte  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  \a  this  coiitW 

plationT 
3  Lori^.  We  did,  my  lord,  wee|Hng  and  coDf 

menting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer* 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


SCENE   IV. 


Show  me  the  place, 
e  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
's  faU  of  matter. 
*U  bring  you  to  him  straight.    [Elxeunt. 

f  E  II. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

i  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

"^an  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
:  some  villains  of  my  court 
nt  and  sufferance  in  this, 
cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
ler  attendants  of  her  chamber, 
ed ;  and  in  the  morning  early 
the  bed  untreasurM  of  their  mistress, 
ly  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom 

» 

was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing, 
e  princess*  gentlewoman, 
at  she  secretly  o*er-heard 
^r  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
id  graces  of  the  wrestler, 
lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
eves,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
is  surely  in  their  company. 
Send  to  his  brother :  fetdh  that  gallant 

r; 

nt,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 

a  find  him.     Do  this  suddenly, 

learch  and  inquisition  quail 

in  these  foolish  runaways.      [Exeunt. 

B  III. — Before  Oliver's  House. 

Orlaudo,  and  Adam,  meeting. 

>'8  there  ? 

hat!  my  young  master 7 — O,  my  gentle 

t! 

.  master !  O,  you  memory 

)wland !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 

1  virtuous ?   Why  do  people  love  you? 

»re  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 

you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 

iser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 

is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 

ot,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 

I  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 

d  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

orld  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

im  that  bears  it !  ' 

%  what's  the  matter  ? 

O,  unhappy  youth ! 
thin  these  doors :  within  this  roof 
of  all  your  graces  lives, 
r — (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son — 
son — I  will  not  caU  him  son — 
s  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
^our  praises,  and  this  nignt  he  means 
lodging  where  you  used  to  lie, 
hin  it :  if  he  fail  of  that, 
other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
iiim,  and  his  practices, 
ace ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 
r  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

',  whither,  Adam,  would'st  thou  have 
»? 

>  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here, 
t!  would*8t  thou  have  me  go  and  beg 


Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can. 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so.     1  have   five  hundred 
crowns. 
The  thrifhr  hire  I  sav*d  under  your  fiither. 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown. 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold : 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindhjr.     Let  me  go  with  you : 
I*U  do  the  senrice  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  O,  good  old  man!  how  well  in  thee  ap- 
pears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fiuhion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion. 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun*st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbanmry. 
But  come  thy  ways :  we'll  go  along  together. 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthnil  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  seventeen  years,  till  now  almost  fourscore. 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  weU,  and  not  my  master's  delstor. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Tlie  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  ^or  Oanymede,  Celia  for  AUena, 
and  Clown,  alias  Touchstone. 

Ros,  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were 
not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman ;  but  I  must 
comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose 
ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat :  there- 
fore, courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me :  I  can  go  no  fur- 
ther. 

TVuch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you, 
than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  1  did 
bear  you,  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool 
I :  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but 
traveDers  must  be  content. 
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ACT  II, 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT; 


scEKK  it; 


Ros,  Ay,  be  so,  good  TouchstoDe. — Look  you ; 
who  comes  here  ?  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  sol- 
emn talk. 

Enter  Corin,  and  Silvius. 

(Jor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
still. 

SU,  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  lo?e 
her! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess,  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

SU.  No,  Corin ;  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess, 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sighM  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine. 
As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so, 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fimtasy  ? 

Q>r,  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SiL  O !  thou  didst  then  ne*er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember*st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  lovM : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now. 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov*d. 

0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  !  [Exit  Silvius. 
Ros»  Alas,  poor  shepherd!    searching  of  thy 

wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 
Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him 
take  that  for  coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile :  and  I 
remember  the  kissing  of  her  batler,  and  the  cow's 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chapped  hands  had  milked :  and 

1  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of 
her ;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her 
them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  *^  Wear  these 
for  my  sake."  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into 
strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is 
all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Totick.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit. 
Till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove,  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale 
with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond'  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  HoUa,  you  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool :  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say. — 

(rood  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir;  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed. 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd. 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 
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My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  httle  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  roost  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pas- 
ture? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  bat 
erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  t^e  flock, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.     I  like  this 
place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Go  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 
Ajid  buy  it  widi  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

[ExemL 

Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  ForesL 
Enter  Amieu s,  Jaques,  and  others. 


SONG. 


Ami. 


Under  the  grunwood  tree. 

Who  loves  to  lie  ttith  me. 

And  turn  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  hirits  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy, 
But  tvinter  and  rough  toeather. 

Jaq.  More,  more !  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieof 
Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More!  I  pr'ythee,  more.  lean 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucki^ 
eggs.     More !  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  Iknowlcannotplead^ 
you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do  desire 
you  to  sing.  Come,  more ;  another  stanza.  Call 
you  'em  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  yon  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe 
me  nothing.  ^  Will  you  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself- 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  TD 
thank  yon :  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like  the 
encounter  of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man  thanks 
me  heartily,  methimLS,  I  have  given  him  a  penny> 
and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks.  Come. 
sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the 
while;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree. — Hf 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him* 
He  is  too  disputable  for  niy  company:  I  think  of  as 
many  matters  as  lie,  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  them.    Come,  warble ;  come. 

SONO. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun,  [AU  together  here. 
And  loves  to  live  t'  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleased  toith  what  he  gels. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Jaq.  I'll  give  yon  a  Terse  to  this  note,  that  I  nude 
^rcitenl&y  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thua  it  goea : — 

Ifit  do  come  to  pats, 

T%at  any  man  turn  am, 

Leaving  kis  wealth  and  ease, 

A  itubbom  wiU  to  pleait, 
Ihtedcime,  duedetme,  ducddmt: 

Hen  shall  he  see,  gross  fooU  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  WTirt'*  that  ducddme  ? 

Jaq,  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  (oa\s  into  n 
tircte.  I'll  go  sleep  if  t  can;  if  1  cannot,  I'll  rail 
agtintt  all  the  first-twm  of  Egypt. 

Ajni.  And  111  go  Kek  the  duke:  his  banquet  i« 
piepaied.  [Extunt  severally. 


Scene  VI.— The  Same. 


Enter  Oaunoo,  and  Adah. 

Adam.  Dear  maner,  I  can  go  no  fiirtber :  O .'  I 
die  fbrfi)od.  Here  lie  I  down,  and  meaaureont  my 
grave.     Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  AVhy,  how  now,  Adam  1  do  greater  heart 
in  thee?  Live  a  little;  comfort  e  litde;  cheerthy- 
self  a  little.  If  this  nncouth  forest  yield  any  thing 
savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for 
food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thv 
powers.  For  my  sake  be  comfortable;  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end.  I  will  here  be  with  thee 
presently,  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat, 
I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die ;  but  if  thou  diest  before 
I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well 
said!  thou  look'st  cheerily;  and  I'll  be  with  thee 
quickly.— Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air:  come.  I 
will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter,  and  thou  shalt  not 
die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thingin  this 
desert.    Cheerly,  good  Adam.  [Exeunt, 


SciFi  VII.— The  Same. 
A  Table  tet  ouL    Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amieas, 

Lordt,  and  ethers. 
Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transfbrm'd  into  a  beast, 
Par  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  Afy  lord,  he  is  bnt  even  now  gone  hence ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

DuJce  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical. 
We  shell  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. — 
Qo,  tMk  him :  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Ja^dks. 
1  Lord.  He  saves  roylaboor  by  his  own  approach. 
JhiAe  S.  Why,  bow  now,  monsienr '.  what  a  life 
is  this. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company ! 
What,  yon  look  merrily. 
Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool !— — I  met  a  fool  i'  tite  forest. 


A  motley  fool ;  (a  miser^le  world !) 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

"  Good-morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I :  "  No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 

"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune." 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 

Says  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock ; 

Thus  may  we  see,"  qnoth  he, "  how  the  world  wags ! 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nme. 

And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot; 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thns  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

That  fools  i^old  b«  lo  &««f  c(«iwm.'^*:C«««  \ 


And  I  did  laugh,  Bans  intermission, 
Ka  hour  by  hU  dial.— O,  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool '.     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this? 

Jaq.  O,  worthy  foot!— One  that  hath  been  a 
courtier. 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  iiiir, 
They  have  the  gifl  to  know  it ;  and  in  his  brain. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  Toyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  obserratjon,  the  which  ne  veota 
In  mangled  forms.— O,  that  I  were  a  (bol ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  hare  one. 

Jag.  It  is  my  only  suit ; 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  tbem, 
That  I  am  wise.     1  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  Che  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  mj  ibtly. 
They  most  must  laugh.   And  why,  air,  must  they 

•oj 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob;  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  analomiz'd, 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  T  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on   thee !     I  can   tell  what  thou 
wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good  T 

Dttkt  S.  Most  mischievousfoni  sin,  in  chiding  am: 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
Am  teoMval  at  the  braliah  sting  itaelf; 


And  all  ih'  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evib. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  baat  caught. 
Would'at  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  woHd. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  ^ide. 
That  can  therein  tai  any  private  par^  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  OS  hugely  aa  the  aea. 
Till  that  the  wearr  very  means  do  ebb  I 
What  woman  in  Uie  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  coat  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  ss  she,  such  is  her  neighbour! 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  functbn,  i 

That  saya,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost,  I 

Thinking  lliat  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits  I 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  1 
Theredien;  howthen?  whatthen!     Letmesee 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him ;  if  it  do  lum  right. 
Then  he  hath  wrong'a  himself;  if  he  be  free. 
Why  then,  my  lazing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here ! 
EnUr  OaLAnoo,  mth  hii  tumrd  drmon. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  tilt  necessity  be  aerv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  ahoukt  thia  cock  come  of.' 

i>iiit«  S*.  Art  thou  tlius  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy 

Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  mannera. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  T 

(hi.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first:  the  thorny 

Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooch  civility ;  yet  am  I  inland  bred. 
And  know  some  nurture.    But  forbear,  I  aay  ; 
He  dies,  that  touches  sny  of  this  fimit, 
Till  I  and  my  aj&irs  are  answered. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


you  will  not  be  uinvered  with  reHsoD, 

What  would  you  have  T     Your  gentle- 

shall  force, 

your  force  more  us  to  gentleDes*. 

most  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 

ak  yon  w  gently  1     Pardon  me,  I  pray 

liat  all  thioga  had  been  savage  here, 
ire  put  I  00  the  countenance 
mmandment.     But  whate'er  yon  are, 
is  desert  inaccessible, 
tbede  of  melancholy  tioughs, 
eglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time, 
have  look'd  on  better  days, 
1  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church, 
a  any  good  man's  ftast, 

I  your  eye-lids  wip'd  n  tear, 
what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied, 
less  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

■h  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days, 
rith  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church, 
p)od  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
at  sacred  pity  hsth  engender'd; 
ire  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
pon  command  what  help  we  hare, 
ir  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 
eo,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
e  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  &wn, 

food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
roe  hath  many  a  wenry  step 
pure  love :  till  he  be  first  suilic'd, 
Tith  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
inch  a  bit. 

Go  find  him  out, 

II  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

lank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good 
fort!  [Eiit. 

Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  nn- 
>y: 

ud  universal  theatre 
ore  woftil  pageants,  than  the  scene 
■e  play  hi. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 

men  and  women  merely  players : 
their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
ui  in  his  time  plnya  many  parts, 
ing  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 
id  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
vhuiing  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
f  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
•  to  school.     And  then,  the  lover, 
>  fnraace,  with  a  wotiil  ballad 
I  mistress'  eye-brow.     Then,  a  soldier, 
nge  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pord. 


Jealous  in  hononr,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice, 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper' d  pantaloon. 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  abd  pouch  on  side; 

His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  bis  shrunk  shank,  and  his  big  manly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Rt-eTiUr  Oai^KDo,  wtlh  Adam. 

Duke  S.  Welcome.     Set  down  your  venerable 
burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Ort.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  jou  need  ; 
I  scarce  can  apeak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Ihike S.  Welcome;  faljto;  Iwill nottroubleyoo 
As  yet  to  question  you  about  your  fortnnes. 
Give  us  some  music;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 


Blate,  blow,  Oum  winter  wind. 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind  . 

As  man's  infp'otitude ; 
Thy  loolh  it  not  10  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho!  ting,  heigh,  ho!  unto  the  green  hotly: 
Mott  friendship  is  feigning,  »um(  loving  mere  folly. 
Then,  heigh,  ho!  the  holly! 

This  life  is  mostjoUy. 

Freeze,  freeze.  Otau  hitter  sky. 
Thai  dost  not  bile  so  nigh 

A*  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  UHUera  icarp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp, 
Al  friend  Tememher'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho!  ting,  etc. 
Duke  S.  If  that  you 


good  sir  Rowland's 

As  yon  have  whisper'd  fBithfully,  yon  were. 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face. 
Be  truly  welcome  hither.     I  am  the  duke. 
That  lov'd  your  father.   The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me — Good  old  man. 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  [Eieunt. 
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ScB.f  E  t.— ^ 


DukeF.  Not  see  him  si 


r,  that  CI 


Bnt  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 

f  should  not  geek  an  absent  argument 

Ofinj  revenee,  thoa  present.     But  look  to  it; 

Find  out  thj  brother,  wb^resoe'er  he  ia ; 

Seek  him  with  candle :  bring  him,  dead  or  lirlng. 

Within  this  twelremonth,  or  tuni  thou  do  more 

To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  doat  call  thine, 

Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 

Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  ihy  brother's  mouth 

Of  what  we  think  against  tbee. 

OU.  0,that  your  highness  knewmybeartinthis! 
1  never  kiv'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 


Dukt  F.  More  Tillain  thou. — Well,  push  him  oui 
of  doors; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  bim  going.   [EitM- 

ScEHE  II.— r^  FoTta  of  Ardtn. 
Enter  OaLAHpo,  mik  a  paper. 

Orl.  Hangthere,my verBe,iDwit]iessof myktrr: 

And  tboo,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  samj 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  aborr. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  m j  full  life  doth  swi}'- 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  tbon^ts  I'tl  character, 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 

Shell  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 
Run,  run,  Orlando :  carve  on  every  tree. 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpreasive  she.    {£"'' 


"'^    t^. 


S'>k€" 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Initr  CoBiK,  and  Tobcmtohb, 

id  bow  like  jou^lut  ihepberd'a  life,  muter 

Tmlf,  ibeidienl,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  ii 
1 ;  but  io  respect  tbat  it  is  ft  ehepberd's 
iBDght.  '  In  respect  that  It  is  soiilary,  I 
r  well;  but  in  respect  ibat  it  te  private,  it 
ie  life.  Now,  in  reipect  it  it  in  the  fields, 
I  me  weU ;  bat  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the 
.  tedioiu.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you, 
hoinoor  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more 
it,  it  goei  mucb  acBinst  my  itnmech. 
philosophy  in  thee,  shepberd  f 
)  more,  bnt  that  I  know  the  more  one 
le  worse  at  ease  be  is ;  and  that  he  tbat 
ley,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
ds;  tbat  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
burn;  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep. 

great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the 
fae,  that  batfa  learned  no  wit  by  nature 
lay  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes 
lull  kindred. 
Sucb   a  one   is   a   natural   philosopber. 

in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Then  tliDU  art  damned. 

ly,  I  hope, 

Truly,  Umu  art  damned,  like  an  ill-roasted 
one  side. 

ir  not  being  at  court  1  Your  reason. 
Why,  if  titou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
lere,  then  tby  manapri  miut  be  wcked ; 
Inesa  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou 
rkiua  state,  shepherd, 
it  a  whit.  Touchstone ;  those  that  are 
lers  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
a  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
It  the  court.    You  told  me,  yon  salute  not 


at  the  court,  but  yon  kiss  your  bands :  tbat  courtesy 
would  be  uneleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Tourh.  Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why.donotyourcourtier'shandssweatT 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man !  Shallow,  shallow.  A  better 
instance,  I  say  ;  come. 

Cot.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lipa  will  feet  them  the  sooner : 
shallow  again.    A  more  sounder  instance ;  come. 

Cot.  And  tb^  are  often  tarred  over  with  the 
sureeiT  of  our  sheep ;  and  would  yon  have  us  kiss 
tar!   The  courtier's  hands  are  perfiimed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shaUow  man !  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  respect  of  a  good  jnece  of  flesh,  indeed ! — Learn 
of  the  wise,  and  perpend;  civet  is  of  a  baser  birth 
than  tar;  the  vety  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend 
the  instance,  abepberd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I'll  rest. 

Tojich.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  I  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou 
art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  bate,  envy  no  man's 
happiness;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm ;  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

TouA,  Tbat  is  another  simple  sin  in  yon;  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  ofler 
to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle ;  to  be 
bawd  to  a  bell-wether,  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of 
a  twelve-month,  to  a  crooked-pated,  okl,  cuckoldly 
rem,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not 
damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shep- 
herds :  I  cannot  see  else  bow  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 


ACT   III. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


SCEKE  n. 


Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper, 

Ros.  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
Nojewd  is  Wee  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind. 
Through  all  the  toorld  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin^d, 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind, 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind. 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind, 
Touch,  I'll  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together, 
dinners,  and  sappers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted : 
it  is  the  right  butter-women*s  rank  to  market. 
Ros,  Out,  fool ! 

Touch,  For  a  taste  : 

**  If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 
So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 
Wintred  garments  must  be  lin*d. 
So  must  slender  RosaUnd. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind, 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind. 
Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 
He  that  sweetest  rose  wiU  find. 
Must  find  love*s  prick,  and  Rosalind.** 
This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do  you 
infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros,  Peace !  you  dull  fool :  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch,  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros,  1*11  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 

it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i' 

the  country ;  for  you*ll  be  rotten  e*er  you  be  half 

ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch,  You  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or  no, 
let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper, 

Ros,  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 

Cel.  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  7 

For  it  is  unpeopled  1     No ; 
Tongues  Pll  hang  on  every  tree, 

Tnat  shall  civil  sayings  show: 
Some,  haw  brief  the  fife  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage. 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

^Tivixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs. 

Or  at^every  sentence*  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write ; 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  loould  in  little  snow. 
Therefore  heaven  Nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  befiWd 
With  all  graces  mde  enlarged : 

Nature  presently  distiWa 
Helenas  cheek,  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra* s  majesty, 
Ataldntd's  better  part. 

Sad  Lucretia^s  modesty, 
Tkus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devised, 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave, 
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Ros,  O,  most  gentle  Jupiter!  —  what  tediooi 
homOy  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishboen 
withal,  and  never  cried,  *^Have  patience,  good 
people !" 

Cel,  How  now  ?  back,  friends. — Shepherd,  go 
off  a  little : — go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honoor- 
able  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet 
with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

\^Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  th^se  verses  ? 

Ros,  O!  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too: 
for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  die 
verses  would  bear. 

Cel,  That's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verses. 

Ros,  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  coukl  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  thereforr 
stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cd,  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering,  how 
thy  name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these 
trees? 

Ros,  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder,  before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree:  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pythagoras*  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat, 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his 
neck  ?     Change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  pr*ythee,  who  ? 

Cel.  O  lord,  lord*!  it  is  a  hard  matter  fi)r  friends 
to  meet;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with 
earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pr*ythee,  now,  with  most  petitioD- 
ary  vehemence,  teD  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonder- 
ful wonderful !  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after 
that,  out  of  all  whooping ! 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion!  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparison*d  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doub- 
let and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery ;  I  pr*ythee,  tell 
me,  who  is  it  quickly ;  and  speak  apace.  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out 
of  a  narrow-mouth*d  bottle;  either  too  much  at 
once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr*3rthee  take  the  cork  out 
of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God*s  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  hb  chin  worth  a 
beard? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  wiD 
be  thankful.  Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp*d  up  the 
wrestler's  heels  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking :  speak  sad 
brow,  and  true  maid. 

Cel.  Ffaith,  coz,  *tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose  ? — What  did  he,  when  thou  saw*8t 
him?  What  said  he?  Howlook'dhe?  Wheron 
went  he  ?    What  makes  he  here  ?    Did  he  ask  for 
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me?  Where  remaiDs  he?  How  parted  he  with 
thee,  uid  when  shall  thou  «>e  him  .gun  !  Aniwer 
me  m  one  word. 

Cd.  You  must  borrow  me  Qaragantua's  mouth 
first :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age*s  size.  To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particulars 
is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest, 
and  in  man*s  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cd,  It  is  as  ettsy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve 
the  propositions  of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my 
finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance.  I 
found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Bos.  It  may  well  be  callM  Jove*s  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  such  fruit. 

CeL  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

CeL  There  lay  he,  stretch*d  along  like  a  wounded 
knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  weU 
becomes  the  ground. 

Cd'  Cry,  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'y thee ;  it 
curvets  unseasonably.  He  was  fumishM  like  a 
hunter. 

Ros.  O  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cd.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden: 
thou  bring*st  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I 
think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlaudo,  and  Jaqdes. 

Cd.  You  bring  me  out. — Soft!  comes  he  not 
here  ? 

Ros.  'Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Rosalind  and  Celia  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good 
faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

OrL  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion's  sake,  I 
thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  Good  bye,  you :  let's  meet  as  little  as  we 
can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  them  iU-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

On.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

On.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you,  when 
she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

On.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Od.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
cloth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  ques- 
tions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  'twas  made 
of  Atalanta's  heels.  WiU  you  sit  down  with  me  ? 
and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world, 
and  aU  our  misery. 

Orl,  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but 
myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq,  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

On,  'Tis  a  fault  I  wiU  not  change  for  your  best 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when 

I  found  you. 
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Orl.  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook :  look  but  in, 
and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  I  shaU  see  mine  own  figure. 

Cm.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher. 
Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you.     Farewell, 
good  signior  love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure.  Adieu,  good 
monsieur  melancholy. 

[Exit  Jaques. — Rosalind  and  Celia 
came  forward. 

Ros.  [Aside  to  Celia.]  I  will  speak  to  him  like 
a  saucy  mckey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave 
with  him. — [To  Wm.] — Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well :  what  would  you  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'day: 
there's  no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Ros.  Then,  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour, 
would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had  not 
that  been  as  proper  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  witnal,  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'y  thee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day 
it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight, 
Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  years. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  ricli 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  ea- 
sily, because  he  cannot  study ;  and  the  other  liven 
merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lack- 
ing the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the 
other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury. 
These  Time  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  though  he 
go  as  softly  as  foot  can  &11,  he  thinks  himself  too 
soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation;  for  they 
sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  per- 
ceive not  how  time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  i 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she 
is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed, 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man ;  one  that  knew 
courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  havo 
heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it;  and  I 
thank  God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with 
so  many  giddy  offences,  as  he  hath  generally  taxed 
their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal :  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are ;  every  one  fault 
seeming  monstrous,  till  hi^  feUow  fault  came  to 
match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 
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Ro8.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but  on 
those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  canring 
Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth,  dei- 
fying tlie  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet  that 
&ncy-monger  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel, 
for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl,  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked.  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon 
you :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in 
which  cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  pris- 
oner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not ;  a  blue 
eye,  and  sunken,  which  you  have  not ;  an  unques- 
tionable spirit,  which  you  have  not ;  a  beard  neglec- 
ted, which  you  have  not: — but  I  pardon  you  for 
that,  for,  simply,  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger 
brother's  revenue. — Then,  your  hose  should  be 
ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  un- 
buttoned, your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about 
you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation.  But  you 
are  no  such  man:  you  are  rather  point-device  in 
your  accoutrements ;  as  loving  yourself,  than  seem- 
ing the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Ras.  Me  believe  it  ?  yon  may  as  soon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  b  one 
of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie 
to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sootib,  are  you 
he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein 
Rosalind  is  so  admired  ? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house,  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
men do ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  pun- 
ished and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too.  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress,  and  I  set  him 
every  day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time  would  I,  being 
but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate^  change- 
able, longing,  and  liking;  proud,  fantastical,  apish, 
shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  fuU  of  smiles ;  for 
every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly 
any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cattle  of  this  colour:  would  now  like  him, 
now  loathe  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear 
him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that  I 
drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a 
loving  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to  forswear 
the  fuU  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook, 
merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cured  him;  and  this 
way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean 
as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one 
spot  of  love  in't. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo 


me. 
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Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  wilL  TeD 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you;  and, 
by  the  way,  you  shaU  tell  me  where  in  the  forest 
you  live.     Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  RosaUnd. — Come, 
sbter,  will  you  go  ?  \ExeunL 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Touchstone,  and  Audrey  ;  Jaqdes  hekuid, 

observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey:  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey?  am 
I  the  man  yet?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content 
you? 

Aud.  Your  features  ?  Lord  warrant  us !  what 
features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  u 
the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among 
the  Goths. 

Jati*  [Aside."]  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  worse 
than  Jove  in  a  match'd  house ! 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the 
forward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room. — Truly, 
I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  honest 
in  deed,  and  word  ?     Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and 
what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as  lovers 
they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swear'st  to  me,  then 
art  honest :  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet^  I  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favour'd; 
for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a 
sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  [Aside.']  A  material  fool. 

Aud.  Well,  1  am  not  fair,  and  therefore  I  pray 
the  gods  make  me  honest ! 

Toudt.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  1 
am  foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness :  sluttish ness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee ;  and  to  that  end,  1 
have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the 
next  village,  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this 
place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a 
fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we 
have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn- 
beasts.  But  what  though  ?  Courage !  As  horns 
are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — many 
a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods :  right ;  many  a 
man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them. 
Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife :  'tis  none  of 
his  own  getting.  Horns  ?  Even  so : — Poor  men 
alone? — No,  no;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as 
huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the  single  man  therefore 
blessed  ?     No :  as  a  walled  town  is  more  worthier 


thu)  a  village,  m  ii  the  forehead  of  ■  married  man 
more  hoDOurable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor; 
and  by  bow  much  defeace  ia  better  than  no  gkill,  by 
to  much  is  a  hora  more  precioni  tbsD  to  vrant. 

Enter  Sir  Olitek  Mak-text. 
Here  comes  Sir  Oliver. — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you 
are  weU  met :  will  you  dUpatch  ua  here  nnder  this 
tree,  or  ihall  we  go  with  yon  to  your  chapel  1 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  hen  to  ffive  the  woman  f 

Toueh.  I  will  not  talie  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sif  (Hi.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriefe 
ia  not  lawful. 

Jaq,  l^Conmg fi'r\eaTd.'\  Proceed,  proceed:  I'll 
pre  her. 

Ttmek.  Good  even,  good  Mr.  What-ye-call't ; 
how  do  you,  sirl  Yon  are  very  well  met :  God'ild 
yoQ  for  your  last  company.  I  am  veir  glad  to  see 
you : — even  a  toy  in  band  here,  air. — Nay ;  pray,  be 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Tmak,  Aa  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  air,  the  horae 
hia  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  hia 
deairea ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be 
nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  nil]  you,  being  a  man  of  yonr  breeding, 
be  married  under  a  bush.  Tike  a  beggar  1  Get  you 
to  chiurcb,  and  have  a  giNxl  prieet  that  can  tell  you 
what  maniaee  is ;  this  fellow  will  bnt  join  you 
together  aa  they  join  wainscot;  then,  one  of  you 
wUl  prove  a  shnub  pannel,  and,  like  green  timber, 
warp,  warp. 

TOuA.  I  am  not  in  the  mind,  bnt  I  were  better 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another ;  for  he  ia  not 
like  to  marry  me  weU,  and  not  being  well  married, 
it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave 
my  wife. 

Jaq.  Go  thon  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Toath.  Come,  sweet  Audrey  : 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver '.     Not 


O  sweet  Oliver! 
O  brave  Oliver ! 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 

But  wind  away,  ' 

Begone,  1  aay, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 
[Exeunt  Ja^ues,  Todchstoke,  and  Addret. 
Sir  Oil.  'Tia  no  matter  1  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave 
of  them  all  ahall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.   [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— The  Same.     Before  a  CoUage. 

Enter  Rosalind,  and  Celia. 
So*.  Never  talk  to  me :  I  will  weep. 
Cel.  Do,  I  pr'yihee;  bat  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 
Rot.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 
Cel.  As  good  cause  aa  one  would  deure:  therefore 

Eoi.  Hia  very  hair  ia  of  the  dissembhng  colour. 

Cet.  Something  browner  than  ludaa'a.  Marry, 
hia  kisses  are  Judas'a  own  children. 

Rot.  rfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour^ 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour:  your  chestnut  waa  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Rot.  And  hia  kissing  is  bb  fiill  of  aanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  peirof  cast  lipsofKana; 
a  DUD  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religi- 
ously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Rot.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
qumiag,  and  comes  not  I 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Sot.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Cet.  Yea :  I  think  he  is  not  a  [rick-pnrse,  iwr  a 
horae-atealer;  bnt  for  hia  verity  in  love,  I  do  thmk 
him  as  concave  aa  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm- 

ifej.  Not  true  in  love  I 

Cel.  Yea,  when  he  ia  in ;  bnt,  I  think  he  ia  not  in. 
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Am.  YouhBveheaTdbini8weBjdowiiright,hewaB. 

Cel.  Wiu  ia  not  it:  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is 
no  stronger  dian  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are 
both  the  conlirmers  of  false  reckoaings.  He  atteods 
here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Sot.  I  met  the  duke  yestenJay,  and  had  nmcb 

?netlion  with  him.  He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage 
wHsT  I  told  him,  of  as  good  aa  he;  sohelaugbed, 
sjid  let  roe  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when 
there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.   O,  that's  a  brave   man!   he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and 
breaks  Uiem  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the 
heart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puny  lilter,  that  spun  his 
horae  but  00  one  side,  breaks  his  stafT  hke  a  noble 
goose.     But  all's  brave,   that  youth  mounts,  and 
folly  guides. — Who  comes  here? 
Enter  Cobib. 
Cor,  Mistress,  and  master,  yon  have  oft  inqulr'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 
Who  yon  saw  sittiiig  bv  me  on  the  turf, 
Pnusing  the  proud  aisdainful  shepherdess 
That  wa*  his  mistress. 


Cel.  WeU;  BDdwhUofhimr 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  ^e  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain. 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  yon. 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Rot.  O !  come,  let  us  reioove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. — 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [£rewl. 

ScEKE  V. — Another  part  of  the  Forat. 

EnUr  SiLvins,  md  Phsbb. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  wL 
Pbebe: 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  execntianer. 
Whose  heart  th'  BCcustom'd  eight  of  death  na^n 

Falls  not  the  axe  npon  the  fanrabled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 


Enter  RoiALiNB,  Celm,  and  Comn,  behind. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  fniil'st  and  softest  things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Should  be  caH'd  tyrants,  outchert,  murderers ! 


Now  1  do  frown  on  thee  with  aD  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  iiW 

thee; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why,  now  fall  down : 
Or,  if  tbnu  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame ! 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murdererB. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thf- 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  {un,  and  there  remains 
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SCENE  V. 


^me  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps,  but  now  mine  eyes, 

Wliich  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not, 

r<(or,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL  O!  dearPhebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fimcy, 
Then  shaU  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  lovers  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But  till  that  time 

Come  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  time  comes 
\fflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not, 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  [Advancing.]  And  why,  I  pray  you?  Who 
might  be  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched?     What  though  you  have  no 

beauty, 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed. 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?    Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinanr 
Of  nature*s  sale-work : — Od's'my  little  life ! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too. 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
*Ti9  not  your  ink^  brows,  your  black-silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Li  ike  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman :  'tis  such  fools  as  you. 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favourM  children. 
*Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself:  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love ; 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 
Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd. — Fare  you  well. 
Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year 
together : 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  roan  woo. 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and 
she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.     If  it  be  so,  as  fast 
as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce 
ber  with  bitter  words. — Why  kwk  you  so  upon  me  ? 
Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 
Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me. 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not. — If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hai*d  by. — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. — 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 
Phe.  Dead  shepherd!  now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
might ; 
**  Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ?" 


Sil.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Ptie.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my   love:    is  not  that  neigh- 
bourly? 

Sil.  1  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee. 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  weU, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure,  and  I'll  employ  thee  too ; 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense. 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd. 

Sil.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
ere  while  ? 

Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds. 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for 
him. 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy ; — ^yet  he  talks  well : — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he   that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that 

hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : 
But,  sure,  he's  proud;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him. 
He'll  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall. 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper,  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek :  'twas  just  the  diffe- 
rence 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  markM  , 

him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him ;  but  for  my  part 
I  love  hun  not,  nor  hate  him  not,  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him ; 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  me : 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 
Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart: 
I  will  be  bitter  widi  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt. 
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ScEfiE  l^—Tke  Foreil  o/Arden. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques 

e.be  better 

Jio».  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow 
Jag.  I  am  so  :  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing 
Boi.  Those  that  are  iu  extremity  of  either  arc 
abominable  felkiwe,  aDd  betray  thenisclvea  to  every 
modem  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 
Jaq.  Why,  'tia  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing 
Eoi.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 
Jaq.  I  have   neither  die  scholar's   melancholy, 
which  ia  emnlatioo ;  nor  the  rousicieD's.  which  is 
fantastical;  nor  the  courtier'a,  which  is  proud ;  nor 
the  soldier's,  which  ia  ambitiouB ;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor 
the  lover's,  which  is  all  these ;  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ' 
extracled  from  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  ^e  sundiy  '| 
contemplation  of  my  travels;  which,  by  often  rumi-  ' 
nation,  wraps  me  in  a  moat  humoluus  sadness. 

Ros.  A  traveller!  By  my  fnith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad.  1  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands,  to  see  other  men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much, 
and  to  have  nothing,  ia  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 

Jaq.  Yea,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

EnUr  OftLANOO. 
Jios.  Andyourexperiencemakesyousad.     Ihad 


rather  have  a  fool  to  male  me  merry,  than  eipfn- 
euce  to  make  me  sad.     And  to  tiwel  for  it  tool 

Orl    Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosaliod. 

Jaq  Nay  then,  God  be  vti*  you,  an  you  Ulk  « 
blank  verse. 

Rot  Farewell,  monsieur  travellpr:  look  yon  bp.  ' 
and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  nl 
jourowncounti^;  beoutof lovewithyournamiiy. 
and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  coui 
nance  you  are,  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  sn 
m  a  gond<^. — [Exit  JAttoES.] — Why,  bovi  o 
Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  T  You 
a  lover? — An  yon  serve  me  such  another  tiki, 
never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Kosalind,  I  come  witliin  an  hour  of 
my  promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hoor's  promise  in  love !  He  thu 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  bnal 
but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  tfar 
affairs  of  love,  it  ttuiy  be  said  of  him,  that  CnpU 
hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I'll  warniu 
him  heart-whole. 

Orl,  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Roa.  Nay,  en  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  moic  in 
my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  sdmI. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail! 

Rot.  Ay,ofasnBJl;  for  though  he  comes  slow)}, 
he  carries  his  houae  on  hia  head,  a  better  jointurr. 
1  think,  than  you  make  a  woman.  Beudes,  br 
brings  his  destiny  with  bim. 

Od.  What'a  that? 
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Roi.  Why,  bonu;  which  luch  u  jron  etc  fain 
•  be  beholden  lo  your  wives  for:  but  he  comei 
-~matd  in  his  fortUDe,  and  preveots  the  slander  of 

Ori-  Virtue  is  do  harn-mBker,  and  my  RosBlind 
■^    sinuous. 

-Re*.  ADdi  VD  your  Ro«alind. 
.^^     Cet.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so;  but  be  hath  a 
^^«Malind  of  a  better  leer  than  joa. 

Ro$.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in 
^  lioliday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. — 
^^^^t  would  yoD  say  Co  me  now,  SD  I  were  your 
^^^■7  »ery  Rosalind  J 

CM.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  lint;  and  when 
^"^^u  were  graveUed  fur  lack  of  matter,  you  might 
*^2^e  occesioii  to  kiu.  Very  good  oratora,  when 
^^«y  are  out,  they  will  spit:  and  for  lovers,  lackinf! 
a  us!)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to 


j^i-. 


Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 

So*.  Then  she  purs  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 


Orl.  Who  coaM  be  out,  being  before  bis  beloveil 
mistress  T 

Roi.  Many,  that  should  yon,  If  t  were  your 
mistress,  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  thni) 

Orl.  What,  of  my  suit  1 

Roi.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your 
suit.     Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ! 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  ) 
would  be  talking  of  her. 

Roi.  Wen,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have 

Orl.  Then,  in  miiw  own  person,  I  die. 

Hoi.  No, 'faith,  die  by  attorney.  Thepoorworlil 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old.  and  in  all  thb  timi- 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person, 
ridelicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains 
dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club;  ypt  he  did  what 
he  could  to  die  before,  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns 
of  love.  Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fiur 
year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night ;  for,  good  youth, 
he  went  bnt  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont. 


ind,  beioe  taken  vriih  the  cramp,  was  drowned,  and 
the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was — 
Hero  of  Scstos.  But  these  are  all  lies :  men  have 
died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mtitd,  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Roi.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But 
come,  iK>w  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming- 
on  disposition,  and  ask  me  what  you  will,  t  will 

OtI.  Then  k>ve  me,  R^malind. 

Rot.  Yes,  &ith  will  I ;  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  all. 

Orl.  Attd  wilt  thou  have  me  ! 

Roi.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say'sl  thou  1 

Roi.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Roi.  Why.  then,  can  c 
good  thing  ?^!:ome,  siste 
and  marry  us. — Give  mt 
What  do  yon  say,  sister  t 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  — 

Cel.  I  cimDot  say  the  word*. 


le  desire  too  much  of  a 
you  shall  be  the  priest, 
your  hand,  Orlando. — 


Roi,  Von  must  begin, — "Will  you,  Orlando," — 

Cel.  Goto. — Will  you,  OrlHudo,  have  to  wife  thix 
Rosalind  T 

Orl.  I  will. 

Roi,  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl.  Why  now;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Roa.  Then  you  must  say, — "  1  lake  thee,  Rosa- 
lind, for  wife." 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife, 

Roi.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  bnt, 
— I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband ; — thcre'H 
a  girl,  goes  before  the  priest;  and,  certainly,  a  wo- 
man's Uiought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  winged. 

Roi.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her, 
after  vou  have  possessed  her  1 

On.  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Roi.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no, 
Orlando:  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  tbey  wed  ;  maids  are  May  when  they  sm 
maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives. 
I  will  be  more  jealous  of  Ihee  than  a  Barbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rein;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape;  mont 
giddy  in  my  desirea  then  a  numkey ;  I  will  weep 
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for  DothiDg,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will 
do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry ;  I  will 
laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined 
to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  7 

Ros,  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

OrL  O !  but  she  is  wise. 

Ro8,  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this :  the  wiser,  the  waywarder.  Make  the  doors 
upon  a  woraan^s  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  case- 
ment; shut  that,  and  *twill  out  at  the  key-hole; 
stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the 
chimney. 

Orl,  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he 
might  say, — **  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?" 

Ros,  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
you  meet  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's 
bed. 

OrL  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 
that? 

Ro8,  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 
You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O !  that  woman 
that  cannot  make  her  fsLult  her  husband's  occasion, 
let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will 
breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Orl,  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave 
thee. 

Ros,  Alas,  dear  love!  I  cannot  lack  thee  two 
hours. 

Orl,  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner :  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways. — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much, 
and  I  thought  no  less : — tliat  flattering  tongue  of 
yours  won  me : — 'tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so, — 
come,  death! — Two  o'clock  is  your  hour? 

Orl,  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros,  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so 
Grod  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or 
come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and  the  most 
hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call 
Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band 
of  the  unfaithful.  Therefore,  beware  my  censure, 
and  keep  your  promise. 

Orl,  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind :  so,  adieu. 

Ros.  WeU,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  time  try.     Adieu ! 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Cel,  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your 
love-prate.  We  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose 
plucked  over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ros.  O !  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded :  my  affection  hath 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless;  that  as  fast  as  you 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros,  No ;  tliat  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and 
born  of  madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses 
every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him 
be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love. — I'll  tell  thee, 
Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando.  I'll 
go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Cel,  And  I'll  sleep. 

[Exeunt, 
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Scene  II. — Another  pari  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Jaques,  and  Lords,  like  Foresters. 

Jaa,  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

1  Lord,  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq,  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman 
conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer^ 
horns  upon  his  head  for  a  branch  of  victory. — Have 
you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Jjord,   1  es,  sir. 

Jaq,  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tuoe,  so 
it  make  noise  enough. 

BONO. 

What  shall  he  have,  that  kiWd  the  deer? 
His  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  toear. 

Then  sing  him  home. 
Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  the  horn ;  [The  rm  iW 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wa^t  horn,  JjJ[^ 

Thy  fathers  father  loore  it. 
And  thy  father  bore  it: 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn. 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn, 

[Eiemt. 

Scene  llI.^The  Forest. 

Enter  Rosalind,  and  Celia. 

Ros.  How  say  you  now?     Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock  ? 
And  here  much  Orlando ! 

Cel,  1  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain. 
He  hath  ta'eu  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 

forth— 
To  sleep.     Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

Sil,  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth. — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this : 

[Giving  a  Utter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but  as  I  guess, 
By  the  stem  brow,  and  waspish  action. 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour.     Pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros,  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all. 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners; 
She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  voe, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  Phcenix.     Od's  my  will! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — Well,  shepherd,  weO; 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sil,  No,  I  protest;  I  know  not  the  contents: 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros,  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand ;  but  that's  no  matter. 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Sil,  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers  :  why,  she  defles  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian.     Woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you   hear  A« 
letter? 
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HI.  So  please  yon ;  for  I  never  heard  it  yet, 
t  heard  too  much  of  Phebe*s  cruelty. 
Ros.  She  Phebet  me.     Mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes. 


II 


Art  thou  sod  to  shepherd  tam*d, 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bnrnM  ?**— 

n  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 

Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  1    ' 

Ros.  *'  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr*st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ?*' 

d  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — 

**  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me/* — 

nuiiiig  me  a  beast. — 

"If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack !  in  me  what  strange  effect 
WouM  tibey  work  in  mild  aspect  ? 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  ? 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  I*U  study  how  to  die.** 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 
Hos.  Do  you  pity  him?  no;  he  deserves  no 
ty. — Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman? — What,  to 
^e  thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon 
ee  ?  not  to  be  endured ! — Well,  go  your  way  to 
tr,  (for  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,) 
id  say  this  to  her :— that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge 
tr  to  love  thee ;  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have 
;r,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true 
rer,  hence,  and  not  a  word,  for  here  comes  more 
•mpany.  [Exit  Silvius. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.     Pray  you,  if  you 

know, 
rhere  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 

sheep-cote,  tencM  about  with  olive-trees? 

Cel,  West  of  Uiis  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 

bottom: 
he  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
eft  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place, 
at  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
here's  none  within. 

Olu  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
hen  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 
ach  garments,  and  such  years : — **  The  boy  is  fair, 
f  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
like  a  ripe  sbter :  the  woman  low, 
nd  browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not  you 
'he  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 

Olu  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
.nd  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
f  e  sends  this  bloody  napkin.    Are  you  he  ? 

Has.  I  am.    What  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

CHi,  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of 
me 
Vhat  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
!liis  handkerchief  was  stain*d. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 


Oft.  When  last  the  young  Oriando  parted  firom 
you. 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss*d  with 

age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  overgrown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath*d  itself. 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly. 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush ;  under  which  bush*s  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couchine,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
Wnen  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  *tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothmg  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cd,  O !  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother ; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural. 
That  liv*d  *mongst  men. 

Oli*  And  well  he  might  do  so. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Eaa,  But,  to  Orlando. — Did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  suck*d'and  hungry  lioness  ? 

Olu  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purposed 
so; 
But  kindness,  nobler  even  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him :  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak*d. 

CeL  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Bos,  Was  it  you  he  rescued  ? 

CeL  Was*t  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 
him? 

Olu  *Twas  I ;  but  *tis  not  I.    I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkhi  ? 

Oli.  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath*d. 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place : — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment. 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother*s  love : 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripped  himself;  and  here,  upon  his  arm, 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted. 
And  cried  in  fainting  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him,  bound  up  his  wound ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin. 
Dyed  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  how  now,  Oanymede  ?   sweet  Gan- 
ymede !  [Rosalind  swoons. 

Olu  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it. — Cousin ! — Ganymede ! 
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Oti.  Looki  he  reporera. 

Roi.  I  woold  I  were  >t  borne. 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thidier.- 

I  pny  7011,  will  jou  take  him  by  the  nnn  I 

Oil.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth. — Yon  a  man 
Yon  lack 
A  man's  heart. 


Jtot.  I  do  M,  I  coofeM  it.     Ah,  surali !  ■  b 
would  think  this  wm  well  counterfeited.     I  p 

Sin,  teU  your  brother  how  well  I  couDterfeitec 
eigh  ho ! — 

on.  Thi«  was  not  counterfeit :  there  ia  too  g 
tcBtiiiiony  in  your  complexioD,  that  it  was  ■  jms 


Roa.  Counterfeit,  I 

on.  WeU  theo,   take 
heart,  and  counterfeit  to  b 

Ro$.  So  T  do;  but,  i' faith,  I 
should  hnve  boi'u  a  wouuiu  by 
right. 

Cel.  CoiuP ;  you  look  paler  and 
paler:  pmy  you,  draw  home- 
warda,— Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oil.  That  will   1,  for   I 
bvax  answer  back, 
How   you    excuse   my    brother, 
Rosalind. 

Bag.  I  shall  deviae  something. 
But,  1  pmy  you,  commend  my 
couDt«rfeiting  to  him. — Will  you 
go?  [£4       ■ 


Acr  V. 


ScEWE  I.— TV  Foreal  of  Atden. 
EnUr  TotrcasTONE,  and  Audkbt. 
V-  We  ihall  find  ■  tine,  Audrey :  patience, 

'Faidi,  the  priest  ww  good  CDongli,  for  aU 
EeDtleman'B  Mying. 

4.  A  nuwt  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey;  a 
e  Har-text.  BuI.Andrey;  there  is  a  youth 
the  forest  laya  claim  to  you. 

Ay,  I  know  who  'tis :  he  hath  no  interest 
a  the  worid.    Here  comea  the  man  you 

Enter  Wili-iah. 
h.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown. 
troth,  we  that  have  good  wita  have  much  to 
for ;  we  ahall  be  floutiog ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Good  even,  Audrey. 

God  ye  good  even,  WilUam. 

And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 
h.  Good   even,    gentle    friend.      Cover  thy 
»Ter  thy  bead:  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered. 

'     e  yon,  friend  1 


,  Five  and  twentv 

h.  A  ripe  age.     U  thy  n 


mU.  William,  air. 

7WA.  A  fair  name.  Wast  bom  i'the  forest  here  ! 
,      Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 
!       Toudi.  ThankOod; — agoodanswer.    Artrich? 

WiU.  'Faith,  air,  bo,  so.  i 

Tburh.  So,  so,  is  good,  very  good,  veiy  excellent 
good ; — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  lo.     Art  thuu 

WUl.  At,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  re- 
member a  saying ;  "  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise, 
but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool."  Tbe 
heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  wonld  open  his  lips  when  he  pat  it  into  his 
mouth,  meaning  thereW,  that  grapes  were  made  to 
eat,  and  lips  to  open.     You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.      Art  thou  learned  ? 

WUl.  No,  sir. 

TbucA.  Then  learn  this  of  me.  To  have,  is  tu 
have ;  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being 
poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one 
doth  empty  the  other;  for  ^  your  writers  do  con- 
sent, that  \p»e,  is  he :  now,  you  are  not  ipK,  for  I 

mil.  Which  he,  sir? 
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Touch,  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman. 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leare, — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish 
is,  company,— -of  this  fenude, — ^which  in  the  common 
b, — ^woman ;  which  together  is,  abandon  the  society 
of  this  female,  or,  clown  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy 
better  understanding,  diest ;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee, 
make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy 
liberty  into  bondace.  I  wili  deal  in  poison  with 
thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel :  I  will  bandy  with 
thee  in  &ction ;  I  will  o*er-run  thee  with  policy ;  I 
will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways :  therefore 
tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you :  come, 
away,  away ! 

Touch,  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey. — I  attend,  I 
attend.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Same. 

Enter  Orlaudo,  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is*t  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
lore  her ;  and,  loving,  woo ;  and,  wooing,  she  should 
grant  ?  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her  ? 

OU.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sud- 
den wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting;  but  say 
with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she  loves, 
me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each 
other:  it  shaU  be  to  your  eood;  for  my  rather's 
house,  and  all  the  revenue  mat  was  old  sir  Row- 
land's, will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die 
a  shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow:  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and 
all's  contented  followers. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Qo  you,  and  prepare  Aliena;  for,  look  you,  here 
comes  my  Rosalind. 

Roa.  (iod  save  you,  brother. 

OH.  And  you,  faur  sister.  [Exit. 

Roe.  O !  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to 
see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ro8.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with 
the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  teU  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handker- 
chief? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O !  I  know  where  you  are. — Nay,  'tis  true : 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Csesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — "  I 
came,  saw,"  and  "overcame:"  for  your  brother 
and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no 
sooner  looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but 
they  sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one 
another  the  reason;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but 
they  sought  the  remedy:  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they 
will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before 
marriage.  They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  will  together :  clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  ll 
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will  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O!  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  throngb 
another  man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I 
to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  bj 
how  much  I  shaU  think  my  brother  happy  in  haviiif 
what  he  wishes  for. 

Roe.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Rot.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with  idk 
talking.  Know  of  me,  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of 
good  conceit.  I  speak  not  this,  that  yon  should 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch,  1 
say,  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  fiur  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measnre 
draw  a  belief  firom  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not 
to  grace  me.  BeUeve  then,  if  you  please,  that  I 
can  do  strange  things.  I  have,  since  I  was  three 
years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician^  most  profound 
in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love 
Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it 
out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  yoQ 
marry  her.  I  know  into  what  straits  of  forUue 
she  is  driven ;  and  it  b  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it 
appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her  befere 
your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,  and  without 
any  danger. 

Orl.  Speak'st  thou  in  sober  meamngs  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  Therefore,  put  you 
in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends,  for  if  you  will 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall,  and  to  Rosahnd, 
if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

Look ;  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of 
hers. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentle- 
ness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  foUow'd  by  a  fiuthful  shepherd : 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to 
love. 

Sit.  It  b  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sit.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  G^ymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fimtasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  aD  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance ; 
An  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obeisance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl,  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

[To  ROSALUTD. 

SU.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

[To  Phssb. 
Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 
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So*.  Why  do  yon  apeak,  too,  "why  blsme  yon 
me  to  lore  you  I" 

OtI.  To  her,  that  ii  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Sat.  Fny  you,  tio  more  of  thia:  'tii  like  the 
bowling  of  Irith  wolvea  sgainat  the  moon.^ — 1  will 
help  yoQ, — -Tib  SiLviua  J — if  lean; — Iwonld  lore 
yon, — [To  PhebiJ — if  I  coidd. — To-morrow  meet 
me  all  together. — I  will  raarryyon, — [To  Phe.] — 
if  ever  I  many  woman,  and  I'll  be  mimried  to-mor- 
row:— I  willsatiifyyoa. —  [TbOfcunDO.l — if  crer 
I  aktitfied  man,  aod  you  BDall  be  married  to-mor- 
row : — I  will  content  yon, — [  Ta  Sii.Tira.1 — if  what 
pleaaes  you  conteDti  yon,  and  yon  shall  be  married 
to-monow. — A»  you — f  ToOrlabdo.] — love  Rou- 
lind,  meet; — aa  yon — [To  Siltids,] — love  Pbebe, 
meet;  and  aa  I  love  no  woman,  I'll  meet. — So,  fare 
yon  weU :  I  have  left  yon  commands. 

SU.  I'll  not  &i],  if  I  live. 

PAc  Nor  I. 

OH.  Nor  I.     [Ezeunt. 


ScENX  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  ToDcusToifE,  and  Addket. 
Totidt.  To-morrow  la  the  joyAil  day,  Audrey : 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

And.  I  dodeaire  itwith  oil  my  heart,and  I  hope 
it  ia  no  diahoneat  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman 
□f  the  world.  Here  come  two  of  the  banished 
dnke's  pages. 

EiUer  two  Pagt*. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

TbucA.  By  my  troth,  weU  met.  Come,  sit;  sit, 
and  a  song. 

2  Pagt.  We  are  for  yon;  sit  i'the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  cEap  into't  roundly,  without 
hawking,  or  spitting,  or  raying  we  are  hoarse,  which 
are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  T 

2  Page.  I'&ilfa,  i'&ilh;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like 
two  gypaiea  on  a  horse. 


TouA.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  11 
was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  I 
very  mituneable. 

1  Pagt.  You  are  deceived,  sir:  we  kept  time; 

we  lost  not  our  doK.  ' 
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Timcft.  By  my  troth,  res;  I  count  it  bnt  lime 
lost  to  hear  such  a  Ibolish  song.  Qod  be  wi'  you ; 
and  God  mend  yonr  voices.     Come,  Audrey. 

[Exewa. 
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Scene  IV — AnotlurpaTtofl/u  Fonil. 


IhJet  S.  Dm!  thon  beUeTe,  Orlando,  tbtt  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promiMd  T 

OtI.  iBometimesdobeliere.andioiiietiniesdoiiot, 
Ab  those  that  fear;  they  hope,  and  know  tbej  fear. 

ETiler  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Fhebe. 
Rot.  Patieoce  once  more, 


nrg'd.. 


IT  compact  w 


[  To  Duke  S.]  Yon  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Romlind, 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  T 
Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoma  to  pvo 

with  her. 
Aw.   [To  Orlando  J   And  70a  mj,  you  wiU 

have  her,  when  I  bring  her  1 
OH.  That  would  I,  were  1  of  all  kingdoms  king. 
Ro*.   \To  pHEBE.]  You  say,  you'll  man;  me, 

if  I  be  willingl 
Phe.  That  will  1,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
Rot.  But  if  yoD  do  refiue  to  many  me, 
Yod'U  ^re  yourself  to  this  most  &ithfiil  shepheidT 
Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 
Rot.  [To  SiLTius.]  Yon  say,  that  you'll  have 

Phebe,  ifsfaewillT 


SU.  Though  to  have  her  and  daub  wen  both  one 

Rm.  I  hare  promts'd  to  make  all  this  matterenn. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  dnke!  to  gi*e  your  daugli- 

ter;— 
Yon  yonn,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Pbebe,  that  yon'U  marry  me; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  SilVius,  that  you'U  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me: — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Rosmjkd.  and  C%ux. 

DuJce  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-bo; 
Some  lively  toDches  of  my  daughter's  &Tour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  Grst  time  Utat  I  ever  saw  him, 
Melhonght  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter: 
But,  my  good  brd,  this  boy  is  fbrest-bom. 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  mdimeats 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Wfaotu  he  reports  to  be  a  ^eat  magician, 
Obscnred  in  me  circle  of  this  forest. 


Enter  Tocchi 


E,  and  AusKKT. 


Ja^.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  ind 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  arte.  Here  anna 
a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  b  all  longaa 
are  called  focda. 


Touek.  Salutation  and  trreetiDg  to  you  all. 

Jag.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This  is 
the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  ofteo 
met  in  the  forest:  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he  svrears. 

Touch.  IfaDymandoubtthat,let  him  putme  to 
my  purgation.  1  have  trod  a  measure;  I  have 
flattered  a  lady :  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend, 
smooth  with  mine  enemy;  I  have  undone  three 
tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  attd  like  to  have 
fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  bow  was  that  ta'en  up  I 


Toufh.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quBrrel** 
upon  the  seventh  en  use. 

Jan.  How  seveuth  cause? — Good  my  lord, li^ 
this  fellow. 

Dulce  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Thuch.  Qod'ild  you,  air;  I  desire  yon  of  tbe  lib' 
I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  conslry 
coputRtivGB.  to  Bwenr.  and  to  forswear,  according  "^ 
marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks. — A  poor  vlr|n>'' 
sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  owu :  a  puur 
humour  of  uiine,  sir,  tu  luke  tliut  tluit  uu  mim  eLt 
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SCENE   IT. 


1.    Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a 

»r-hoiise,  as  your  pearl  in  your  fonl  oyster. 

Ihike  S.  By  my  mith,  he  b  very  swnt  and  sen- 

tious. 

l\meh.  According  to  the  fooPs  bolt,  sir,  and  such 

cet  diseases. 

Too.  But,  for  the  seventh  caose;  how  did  yon 

1  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Fouck,  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed. — ^Bear 

ir  body  more  seeming,  Audrey. — As  thus,  sir. 

id  disUke  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard : 

sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut 

U,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is  called  the 

stort  courteous."     If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it 

I  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it 
>]ease  himself:  this  is  called  the  **(iuip  modest.'* 
igain,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disablea  my  judg- 
Dt :  this  is  called  the  **  reply  churlish."  If  again, 
TUB  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not 
B :  this  is  called  the  *'  reproof  valiant."  If  a^n, 
vas  not  well  cut,  he  woukl  say,  I  lie:  this  is 
ed  the  **  countercheck  quarrelsome :"  and  so  to 

««]ie  circumstantial,"  and  the  "lie  direct." 
^€iq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 

II  cut? 

Fouch.  I  durst  so  no  further  than  the  **  lie  circnm- 

itial,"  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  **lie  direct;" 

!  so  we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

^aq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 

he  lie? 

Fouch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book, 

^ou  have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name 

I  the  degrees.     The  first,  the  retort  courteous ; 

second,  the  quip  modest;  the  third,  the  reply 
trli^ ;  the  fourth,  the  reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth, 

countercheck  quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  lie, 
h  circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  lie  direct.  All 
se  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct;  and  you 
f  avoid  that  too,  with  an  if.  I  knew  when  seven 
taces  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the 
ties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought 

of  an  (/*,  as  «//*  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so ;  and 
y  shook  hands  and  swore  brothers.     Your  if  is 

only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  if 
^aq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he's  as 
d  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 
Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse, 
I  imder  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his 

• 

)nUr  Htmen,  leading  Rosalind,  and  Celia. 

Smi  Music. 

m.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together, 
Chod  duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymenfrom  heaven  brought  her ; 

Yea,  hrouglit  her  hither, 
That  thou  mighVstjoin  her  hand  toith  his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

'Sof .  [  To  Duke  S.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I 
am  yours. 

9  Orlando.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am 
yours. 

Juke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
daughter. 

M.  If  diere  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Ros- 
alind. 

Vie.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 

ly  then,  my  love  adieu ! 


Eos.  [To  Duke  S.]  I'll  have  no  fother,  if  you 
be  not  he : — 
[7b  Orlando.]  I'll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not 

he: — 
[  To  Phkbk.]  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman*  if  you  be  not 
she. 
Hym. 
Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion. 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands. 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  hokls  true  contents. 
[To  Orlando,  and  Rosalind.]  You  and  you 

no  cross  shall  part : 
[  To  Oliver,  and  Celia.]  You  and  yon  are 
heart  in  heart : 

tTo  Phebe.]  You  to  his  love  must  accord, 
^  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : 
[To  Touchstone,  and  Audrey.]    You  and 

you  are  sure  together. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedk>ck-hYmn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  wim  questioning, 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

SONO. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown: 
O,  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed! 

^Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town; 
Hign  wedlock,  then,  be  honoured: 

Honour,  high  honour,  and  renown. 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 

Duke  S.  O,  my  dear  niece !  welcome  thou  art  to 
me: 
Even  dau^ter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 
Phe.  [To  SiLVius.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now 
thou  art  mine ; 
Thy  foith  my  foncy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

Enter  Second  Brother. 

2  Bro.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two. 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly. — 
Duke  Frederick,  bearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword. 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came. 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man. 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again. 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.    T^hiB  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  ofifer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot; 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
ShaU  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fkll'n  dignity. 
And  fiiU  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 
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Pl^,  mnaic !    and  7011  bridei  and    bridegrooms 

all. 
With  meuure  heapM  in  joj,  to  the  measares 

foil. 
Jag.  Sir,  bjr  your  patience. — If  I  heard  yon 

rightJy, 
The  dnke  hath  pot  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompon*  court  1 
2Bro.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  conrertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd. — 
You — [To  Ddke  S.] — to  your  former  honour  1 

bequeath ; 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserve  it : — ; 
Vou — [Th  Orlando.} — to  a  love,  that  your  true 

fiiith  doth  merit ; — 


Yon — [To  OuvKR.] — to  your  land,  and  knve.  and 

great  allies : — 
You — [To  S11.VID8.] — to  a  long  and  well  deservH 

And  you — [7b  Touchstohe.] — to  wrangling:  fnr 

thy  loving  voyage 
ts  but  for   two   months   victuall'd. — So,  in  ynnr 

I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Dukr  S.  Stay,  Jaqnesp  stay. 

Jaq.  To  aee  no  pastiiDe,  I : — what  you  wmtbi 
have, 
I'll  Rt»  to  know  at  your  sbandon'd  cave.       [Erit. 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  jwoceed :  we  will  begin  tbew 

As  we  do  tnut  they'll  end  in  true  dehghts. 


EPILOGUE. 

Rot.  It  u  not  the  &s)uon  to  we  the  Udy  the  epilogue ;  but 
It  is  no  more  uohandsome,  than  to  see  the  lord  the  prologue. 
If  it  be  trne,  that  good  wine  needa  no  bnah,  'tis  tme  that  a 
good  play  needs  do  epitogae ;  yet  to  good  wine  the j  do  use 
good  bushes,  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  b;  the  help 
of  good  epi)ogaei.  ^  _  ,^^^^^^^ .  ,  What  a  case  am 
I  in,  then,  that  •  ^^^^^^^^^^ ,'  ""  neither  a  good 
epilogne,  nor  can-     '^^^MKS^^^ '    "*>'  iiuinnate  with 

Tou  in  the  behalf      ^^^BS^^^     "^  >  good   plsj  T 
am  Dot  furnish-     ^^^^^^^^^^|     ^  ^^  ^  l>*SK*'> 
therefore  to  beg    ^^^|Phi^^^^|    '^  ■x't  become 
me :   mj  way  ii,     ^^^Dft_j^^^^H    *V   eonjmre   yon ; 
.  aod  I'll  begin  with     ^^^^^^^^^^1    ^*   wooten. — I 
'  charge    you,     O    ^^^^^"^^^^w    women!    for  the 
loTe  yon  bear  to     k  ^^BH    '"'*''•  *"    ^'^^  " 

mnch  of  this  play  I ,  ^,,__.<  ^^^  m  please  you ; 
and  I  charge  you,     \t      ^*y^       ■  O  men !   for  the 

lo*e  yon  bear  to  ;  ^  "^Jt*™  ^  women,  (as  I  per- 
ceive by  your  sim-  '^-^^  ,^^V^'  .  peringDOneofyou 
bates  Uiem,)  that  '  Vj^,      >  between  yon  and 

the  women,   the  *^\u)(''  P'^f  ""f  please. 

If  I  were  ■  worn-  an,  I  would  kiss 

a«  many  of  yon  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexion* 
that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not;  and,  I 
•m  watt,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good 
&ees,  or  sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my 
Itmd  offer,  when  I  make 
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"  Ai  I  nmrmbtr,  Adam" — Thia  ii  priatai  u  it  stands 
in  the  uld  coniea,  and  certainly  ^ivea  Iha  effect  of  collo- 
quial etae  and  the  careien  ph  ruaology  of  familiar  dialo^pe, 
rotCTring  to  Kimething  that  had  been  »aid  bofom.  BeT- 
eral  later  editnn  have  IhoueTit  proper  lo  give  it  a  more 
Ibnnal  and  grammatical  chnrBcler,  by  correcting  the 
readitig  io  variooa  ways.  Thai,  Johmon — "  Aa  I  re- 
inerober,  Adam,  it  waa  apoo  thia  faahion  bequeathed 
me.  By  will."  etc.  Blaqkatone  auggeata — "  lie  i>e- 
qimathed."  We  agree,  wilh  Caldecott.  that  "  the  old 
teil  ii  in  the  irae  apirit  of  all  dialogue  od  such  an  occa- 

"  —  kit  cODNTmiiici" — i.  e.  Hia  itkaviiHir,  hia 
hearing.     A   "  counlenaiice"   (aaya  Ji^oaoa)  may  be 

"  —  be  KivaUT  amikile" — In  Bea  JoDaoo'*  "Tale  of 
a  Tub"  we  have— 

■Ut  t  tkbk  tha  mu'i  ibtntk. 

-••  Leave  the  bottle 
behind  yon,  aod  be  cunt  awhile."  There  are  many 
eiamplea  in  the  old  dramatiala  which  clearly  ahow  that 
"be  naaghl,"  or  he  noHfrU,  waa  a  petty  malediction ; 
and  Ihua  Oliver  aay*  no  more  than — Be  better  evployed, 
maAhtkanfeiloyoM.  Thia  ia  the  aubatanceof  Gilford's 
note  apou  the  paaaage  in  "  Bartholomew  Pair." 

"  —  nearer  la  kit  revtrnee"~i.  B.  The  revereiice 
dne  to  my  father  ia.  in  aome  degree,  inherited  by  you 
aa  the  fint-bom.  Warburlon,  alwaya  ingeniona,  pro- 
poaea  to  read  "  hi*  revenue," 

••  Tan  ne  TitLiin"— The  word  "villain"  ia  oasd  by 
the  elder  brother  in  ita  preaent  meaning ;  by  Orlando, 
in  ita  original  aenae.  for  a  fellow  of  baae  extoactioa. 


natden 

mont  and  Et»crDT. 
It  ia  mentioned  by  Speoaer,  in  hia  "  Colin  Clout,"  aa  la- 
mnaM"Ar<lefw;"  and  in  recent  timeaiathuacharacleriied 
by  Lady  Morgan :— "  The  fomt  of  Aidennea  amella  of 
early  Engliah  poetiy.  It  baa  all  the  green-wood  freah- 
oeaa  of  Bukeapaara'i  acenea ;  and  it  i*  acareely  poaaible 
ti 


(o  feel  the  truth  and  beantf  of  hia  exqniaile  A>  Yoc 

LiKi  It,  without  having  loitered,  aa  I  have  done,  amiil 
ita  tungled  glen*  and  magniGcent  depth*. " 

"  —of  aU  lorli  enekantinglf  helmed" — "It  il  too 
venturoiia  to  charge  a  paaaage  inSHiiiariARi  withmnl 
of  tnilli  lo  natore ;  and  yet  at  firat  aighl  thia  apeech  of 
Oliver'a  expretaea  tratha  which  it  aeem*  almoat  impc*. 
aible  that  any  mind  should  so  diattnclly,  ao  livelily,  anl 
ao  voluntarily,  have  preaented  to  iUelf  in  -conneeticii 
with  feeling*  and  intentiona  ao  malignaDt  whI  ao  ao- 
trafy  to  Ihoae  which  the  qnalitiea  eipreaaed  would  oatn- 
rally  have  called  forth.  But  I  Aaiv  not  aay  that  thia 
seeming  unnatnralness  ia  not  in  the  nature  of  an  abuwd 

'""  '  '  ited  with  a  atiODg  intellect.     Inau' 


,.')e- 


I.  huligaU.     In  MicaiTi, 


SCEITC   II. 

"  CiL." — "  Celia  aaka  a  qaeatioD.  to  which  the  CkKn 
repliea.  The  uaurping  duke  in  (he  last  scene,  ia  called 
Duke  Frederick.  In  the  old  folio*  thia  apeech  i*  given 
to  Roaalind  ;  but  we  have  to  cbooae  between  two  mia- 
lakes — either  that  Shakeapeare  in  the  laalacl  forgot  tba 
name  of  the  Duke  of  the  Rrat  act,  or  that  the  prigln' 
gave  a  apeech  of  Celia  lo  Boaalind." — Khioht. 

With  the  m^ority  of  the  editon,  from  Theobald  Id 
Knight,  we  have  preferred  the  latter  auppoailion — aoch 
a  muprint  being  among  the  moat  common. 

"  —  yeu'tlbt  wkipp'dfer  TiHTioa" — Il  wa*  the  cna- 
torn  to  whip  foola  when  they  allowed  their  tongne*  too 
great  licenae.     "  Taxation"  >a  lalire,  eenture,  teaaJal. 

■•  —  Ikt  little  Kit  tkat  foeli  laee"— The  alluaion  ia  to 
the  pn>reas>ODal  foola.  or  jeatera,  who  lin-  agea  had  been 
allowed  an  unbridled  liber^  of  cenaure  and  mocketyi 
and  about  Sbakeapeare'a  dnie  began  lo  be  lean  loleiUed. 

"  —  aiLL*  0a  tkeir  aiCKa" — There  ii  reaaom  to  think 
that  "  wilh  bills  on  their  necka,"  a*  Fanner  augnstad. 
should  be  part  of  the  deacripdoa  Lb  Beau  ia  grnng  of 
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ihe  old  man  and  hia  two  tons.  Lodge,  in  his  ''  Roia- 
ynde,"  caUa  the  fiither  a  *'  lutde  fronklin  of  the  coontry,*' 
nrith  "  two  tall  men  that  were  his  sonnes  ;*'  and  they 
would  properly  be  furnished  with  '*  bills  on  their  necks/* 
)r  hiUberdSf  commonly  carried  by  foresters ;  and  Rosa- 
had  immediately  misinterprets  the  word  **  bilb/*  as  if 
t  meant  public  noHcet — "  Be  it  known  to  all  men  by 
iiese  presents.*'  However,  the  old  copies  five  the 
words  to  Rosalind,  who  may  still  very  naturuly  play 
ipon  the  double  sense  of  the  word  bill§. 

'*  —  broken  music  in  hi§  tidet^' — "  Rosalind  hints  at  a 
whimsical  similitude  between  the  series  of  ribs,  gradu- 
dly  shortening,  and  some  musical  instruments;  and 
therefore  calls  broken  rib»  'broken music.*" — Johnsoic. 

"  This  probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which, 
M>naisting  of  reeds  of  uneoual  lengtn,  and  gradually  les- 
lening,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ribs  of  a  man.** — 
Malore. 

"  —  if  you  taw  yourtelf  with  todr  «ye«** — Coleridge 
lays,  **  Surely  we  should  read  our  eyes,  and  our  judg- 
ment.*' But  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  the  passage  accord- 
ing to  the  original :  '*  if  you  used  your  own  eyes  to  «««, 
or  your  own  judgment  to  know  yourtlf^  the  fear  of 
four  own  adventure  would  counsel  you." 

"  —  a  QDiWTAiif  i" — A  "  ouintaine**  was  originally  a 
wooden  object,  generally  in  tne  figure  of  a  man,  used  in 
martial  exercises,  as  a  mark  against  which  weapons  were 
directed.  It  afterwards  became  a  sport,  and  was  such 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The  origin  and  use  of  the 
'<  quintaine**  are  thus  described  in  the  "  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England  :*' — 

"  A  pole  or  spear  was  set  upriffht  in  the  ground,  with 
\  shield  strongly  bound  to  it ;  and  against  this  the  youth 
dlted  with  his  lance  in  full  career,  endeavouring  to  burst 
the  ligatures  of  the  shield,  and  bear  it  to  the  earth.  A 
iteady  aim  and  a  firm  seat  were  acquired  from  this  ex- 
orcise ;  a  severe  fall  being  often  the  consequence  of  fail- 
ure in  the  attempt  to  strike  down  the  shield.  This, 
bowever,  at  the  best,  was  but  a  monotonous  exercise ; 
and  therefore  the  pole,  in  process  of  time,  was  supplant- 
ed by  the  more  stimulating  figure  of  a  mitbelievin^ 
Sarttcen,  armed  at  all  points,  and  brandishing  a  formi- 
dable wooden  sabre.  The  puppet  moved  freely  upon  a 
pivot,  or  spindle,  so  that,  unless  it  was  struck  with  the 
IsDce  adroitly  in  the  centre  of  the  face  or  breast,  it  rap> 
idly  revolved ;  and  the  sword,  in  consequence,  smote 
the  back  of  the  assailant  in  his  career,  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  spectators.*' 

The  lifelett  block  is  clearly  an  allusion  to  the  wooden 
man  thus  described.  The  ''quintaine*'  was,  however, 
often  formed  only  of  a  broad  plank  on  one  side  of  the 
pivot,  with  a  sand-bag  suspended  on  the  other  side. 

"  —  the  SMALLER  it  hit  daughter^* — The  old  copies 
have  taller f  which  is  certainly  wrong,  because  Rosahnd, 
in  the  next  scene,  says  that  she  is  "  more  than  common 
tall."  Pope  altered  it  to  thorter ;  but  "  smaller"  comes 
nearer  to  tne  old  reading,  and  we  may  add  that  thorter 
and  daughter  read  dissonantly. 

Scene  III. 

« —  my  child's  father" — This  is  according  to  the 
old  copies ;  "  for  the  father  of  my  children,  if  I  ever 
have  any"— an  idea  which  has  been  thought  indelicate. 
Coleridge  maintains  that  we  ought  to  read,  my  fcUher^t 
childf  which  had,  on  Rowe's  suggestion,  been  adopted 
in  many  editions. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  teatont'  difference,*  etc. 
I  have  here,  with  Caldecott  and  Collier,  followed  the 
original  reading  in  the  folio.     The  ordinary  text,  in  all 
the  editions  of  the  last  century,  and  many  of  this,  reads 

thus: — 

Hers  feel  we  hvi  the  peoalty  of  A  dim. 


The  change  of  "not"  to  but  was  made»by  Theobald, 
who  says,  "  What  was  the  penalty  of  Adam  hinted  at 
by  our  Poet?  The  being  sensible  of  the  difference  of 
the  seasons.  The  Duke  says,  the  cold  and  effects  of 
the  winter  feelinsly  persuade  him  what  he  is.  How 
does  he  not  then  feel  the  penalty  ?"  Boswell  and  Cal- 
decott reply,  "  Surely  the  old  reeling  is  right.  Here  we 
feel  not,  do  not  suffer  from,  the  penalty  of  Adam,  the 
seasons'  difference ;  for  when  the  winter's  wind  blows 
upon  my  body,  I  tmile,  and  sa^,'*  etc. ; — which  seems 
very  satisfactory.  But  Mr.  Knight,  following  an  inge- 
nious suggestion  of  Whiter,  retains  the  words  of  tne 
folio,  but  changes  the  punctuation,  thus : — 

Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
The  ■eafODf*  difference,— his,  the  icj  fang. 
And  churikh  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which  when  It  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say 
This  is  no  flattery, — these  are  counsellors,  etc. 

Although  this  reading  strikes  my  ear  as  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant to  the  general  melody  of  this  speech,  and  is 
broken  into  such  pauses  and  interrupted  sense  as  the 
Poet  is  wont  to  use  only  when  strong  passion  is  meant 
to  be  expressed,  yet  the  argument  of  Whiter  and 
Knisht  is  so  ingenious,  and  contains  so  much  of  beauti- 
ful illustration,  that  I  cannot  omit  it : — "  We  ask,  what 
is  'the  penalty  of  Adamf  All  the  commentatora  say, 
'  the  seasons'  difference.'  On  the  contrary,  it  was;  '  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  Milton  rep^ 
resents  the  repentant  Adam  as  thus  interpreting  the 
penalty: — 

On  me  the  curse  aslope 

Glanced  on  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  mu*i  earn 
My  bread;  what  hann  ?    Idlesesi  had  been  worse. 

The  beautiful  passage  in  Cowper's  '  Task,'  describing 
the  Thresher,  will  also  occur  to  the  reader : — 

See  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread, 

Before  he  eats  it.  'Tis  the  primal  eurte, 
But  softened  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

'The  seasons'  difference,'  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  ordained  before  the  fall,  and  was  in  no  respect  a 
penalty.  We  may  therefore  reject  the  received  inter- 
pretation. But  how  could  the  Duke  say,  receiving  tha 
passage  in  the  sense  we  have  suggested — 

Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam? 
In  the  first  act,  Charles  the  Wrestler,  describing  the 
Duke  and  his  co-mates,  says,  they  'fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly as  they  did  in  the  golden  world.*    One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  golden  world  is  thus  described  by 

Daniel : — 

Oh  !  happy  golden  age ! 

Not  for  that  rirers  ran 
With  streams  of  milk  and  honey  dropped  from  trees ; 

Not  that  the  earth  did  gage 

Unto  the  husbandman 
Her  volunury  fruits,  free  without  fees. 

The  song  of  Amiens,  in  the  fifth  scene  of  this  act,  con- 
veys, we  think,  the  same  allusion — 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  lores  to  live  i'  the  sun, 

Seeking  the  food  he  eatt,  ^ 

And  fieat'd  with  w^t  he  gets. 

The  exil'd  courtiers  led  a  life  vrithout  toil — a  life  in 
which  they  were  contented  with  a  little — and  they  were 
thus  exempt  from  the  '  penalty  of  Adam.'  We  close, 
therefore,  the  sentence  at  '  Adam.'  '  The  seasons'  dif- 
ference' is  now  the  antecedent  of  '  these  are  counsel- 
lors;' the  freedom  of  construction  common  to  Shake- 
speare and  the  poets  of  his  time  fully  warranting  this 
acceptation  of  tne  reading.  In  this  way,  the  Duke 
gays — 'The  differences  of  the  seasons  are  counsellors 
that  teach  me  what  I  am ; — as,  for  example,  the  winter's 
wind— which,  when  it  blows  upon  my  body,  I  smile, 
and  say,  this  is  no  flattery.'  We  may  add  that,  imme- 
diately follovring  the  lines  we  have  quoted  from  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  Adam  alludes  to  '  the  seasons'  differ- 
ence,' but  in  no  respect  as  part  of  the  curse— 

With  hibour  I  must  earn 

My  bread ;  what  harm?    Idleness  had  been  worse ; 
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M J  latwov  will  sosUia  me ;  and  Int  eoM 
Or  heat  ihould  injure  ui,  hie  timely  cere 
Hath  unbesouf  ht  prorided,  and  hie  hand* 
Cloth*d  ue  unworthy,  pitying  while  He  judf *d. 
How  mudi  more,  if  we  pray  Him,  will  hie  ear 
Be  open,  and  hie  heart  to  pity  incline, 
And  teach  ui  further  by  what  means  to  ehun 
Th'  inclement  ecaeons,  rain,  feet  hail,  and  mow." 

**  —  the  toad,  ugly  and  venofnou9, 
Wean  yet  a  precious  jeteel  in  his  head"  etc. 

**  It  hu  been  Bapposed  that  the  *  precious  jewel'  re- 
fen  only  to  the  brilliancy  o(  the  toad's  eyes,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  Qgly  form.  Bat  there  can  oe  no  doubt 
it  referred  to  a  common  superstition,  with  which  Shake- 
speare's audience  was  fiuniliar.  This,  like  many  other 
vulsar  errors,  is  ancient  and  univerul.  Pliny  tells  us 
of  me  wonderful  qualities  of  a  bone  found  in  the  rieht 
side  of  a  toad.  In  India,  it  u  a  conmion  notion  that 
some  species  of  serpents  have  precious  stones  in  their 
heads.  Our  old  credulous  writers  upon  natural  history, 
who  dwelt  with  delight  upon  'notable  things'  and  'se- 
cret wonders,'  are  as  precise  about  the  toad  s  stone  as  a 
modem  geologist  is  about  quartz.  Edward  Fenton,  in 
1569,  telu  us  *  there  is  found  in  hteds  of  old  and  great 
toads  a  stone  which  they  call  borax,  or  stelon :  it  is  most 
commonly  found  in  the  bead  of  a  he-toad.'  These  toad- 
stones,  it  should  seem,  were  not  only  speci6cs  agiunst 
poison,  when  taken  internally,  but  '  being  used  in  rings 
gave  forewarning  against  venom.'  There  were,  of 
course,  many  counterfeit  stones,  procured  by  a  much 
easier  process  than  that  of  toad-huntmg;  but  the  old 
lapidaries  had  an  infallible  mode  of  diBcovering  the  true 
from  the  false.  'You  shall  know  whether  the  toad- 
stone  be  the  right  and  perfect  stone  or  not.  Hold  the 
stone  before  a  toad,  so  that  he  may  see  it ;  and  if  it  be 
a  right  and  true  stone  the  toad  will  leap  toward  it,  and 
make  as  though  he  would  snatch  it.  He  envieth  so 
much  that  man  should  have  that  stone.'  Shakespeare, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  has  taken  the  superstition  out 
of  the  nands  of  the  ignorant  believers  in  its  literality, 
and  has  transmuted  it  into  a  poetical  truth." — Stkyxhs 
and  KifioHT. 

**  —  this  DESKRT  city" — Our  Poet  may  have  derived 

this  thought  from  two  lines  in  "  Montanus's  Sonnet,"  in 

Lodge's  "  Bosaljrnde :" — 

About  her  woad'rinf  stood 
The  ci<i>en«  qftks  wood, 

"  — «w74  FORKiD  Jl«ad#"— i.  e.  The  "forked,"  or 
barbedf  **  heads"  of  arrows. 

"  Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out^—lxi 
Ills  lectures,  in  1818,  Coleridge  eloquently  and  justly 
praised  the  pastoral  beauty  and  simplicity  of  As  You 
Like  It  ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  compare  it  with 
Lodge's  "  Rosalynde,"  where  the  descriptions  of  per- 
gons  and  of  scenery  are  comparatively  forced  and  artifi- 
cial:— "Shakespeare  (said  Coleridge)  never  gives  a 
description  of  rustic  scenery  merely  for  its  own  sake,  or 
to  show  how  well  he  can  paint  natural  objects:  he  is 
never  tedious  or  elaborate ;  but  while  he  now  and  then 
displays  marvellous  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  know- 
ledge, he  usually  only  touches  upon  the  larger  features 
and  broader  characteristics,  leaving  the  fiUiues  up  to  the 
imagination.  Thus,  in  As  You  Likk  It,  he  describes  an 
oak  of  many  centuries'  growth  in  a  single  iiue^ 

Under  an  oak,  whoee  antique  root  peepe  out. 

Other  and  inferior  writers  would  have  dwelled  on  this  de- 
scription, and  worked  it  out  with  all  the  pettiness  and 
impertinence  of  detail.  In  Shakespeare,  the  'antique 
root'  furnishes  the  whole  picture." 

These  'expressions  are  from  notes  made  at  the  time, 
by  Mr.  Collier.  They  serve  partially  to  supply  an  ob- 
vious deficiency  of  general  criticism  on  this  play,  in 
Coleridge's  "  Literary  Remains." 

"  —  needless  stream" — ^i.  e.  That  needed  no  such  ac- 
cession. 

"  —  his  velvet  frieu n" — Thus  the  old  editions,  but 
the  common  modem  reading  wss  friends,  until  Calde- 
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oott  and  Knight  adopted  Winter's  criticjam— "  die  sin^ 
lar  is  often  used  for  the  plural  with  a  sense  mme  sb> 
stracted,  and  tbeieforB,  in  many  instances,  more  yoeA- 
cal.""^** Specimen  of  a  Commentary.** 

"  —  KILL  them  up** — ^In  the  same  way  Shakeqienv 
haB  flatter  up,  st^  up,  poisons  up. 

"  —  copi  him** — ^i.  o.  Encounter  him. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  a  DIVERTED  blood** — "  AfiectioDa  alienated  sad 
turned  out  of  their  natural  course ;  as  a  stream  of  watsr 
is  said  to  be  diverted" — Caldkcott. 

"  —  too  late  a  week" — i.  e.  An  indefinite  period,  bat 
still  a  short  period—aomewhat  too  late. 

Scene  IV. 

"—Clown,  alias  Touchstohe"— We  follow  Colber 
in  restoring  the  old  stage-direction,  as  more  charscterit* 
dc  than  the  modernized  one — "  Rosalind  in  boy's  dodiei, 
Celia  dressed  like  a  shepherdess." 

"  —  how  WEART  are  my  spirits** — In  the  old  oopiei 
it  stands,  "  how  merry  are  my  spirits !" — an  emj  mil- 
print ;  and  that  it  was  so  seems  shown  by  the  answer 
of  Touchstone,  "  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  lea 
were  not  weary."  "  Weary"  has  been  adopted  by  SH 
except  Caldecott  and  Knight,  who  retain  wterry,  agree* 
ing  with  Whiter,  who  suggests  that  Rosalind  wm  si- 
suminjg  good  spirits,  as  well  as  male  attire ;  and  would 
therefore  say,  "how  w^rry  are  my  spirits!"  But  whj 
should  she  assume  good  spirits  hcve  to  Celia,  when,  in 
the  very  next  sentence  she  utters,  she  says  that  bar 
spirits  are  so  bad  that  she  could  almost  cry  7 

"  -^  I  should  bear  no  cross"— Touchstone  plays  np 
on  the  double  meaning  of  "cross,"  for  an  evil^  a  misfor- 
tune, and  also  a  piece  of  money  stamped  with  a  crose. 

"  —  kissing  of  her  batler" — The  bat  used  in  wsah- 
ing  linen  in  a  stream. 

"-~from  whom  I  took  two  cods"'— i.  e.  From  hi* 
mistress.  He  took  from  her  two  peaseods — i.  e.  two 
pods.  We  find  the  pod  or  cod  of  the  pea  used  as  an  or^ 
nament  in  the  robe  of  Richard  II.,  in  his  monumoit  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

"  —  little  recks" — ^i.  e.  Little  cares.  It  is  speDed 
wreaks  in  Old-English. 

Scene  V. 

"  —  turn  his  merru  note** — Pope  and  some  other  edi- 
tors vary  from  the  old  copies,  by  reading  tune  iutesd 
of  "  turn,"  which  was  the  language  of  the  period. 

"Ihiedame,  ducdame,  duedame**~—HaDmer  turned 
this  into  Latin — Due  ad  me,  ("Bring  him  to  me.") 
Jaques  was  parodying  the  "  Come  hither,  come  hither, 
come  hither,"  of  the  previous  song.  The  coqjectore 
that  he  was  using  some  country ^iCall  of  a  woman  to  her 
ducks,  appears  more  rational  than  his  latiuity. 

"  —  the  firstborn  of  Egypt** — ^Johnson  explains  thii 
as  a  proverbial  expression  Tor  high-bom  persons. 

Scene  VII. 

"A  motley  fool;  (a  miserable  twwW//'— "*  A  mise- 
rable^ world !'  is  a  parenthetical  exclamation  fineqaeDt 
among  melancholy  men,  and  natural  to  Jaques  at  the 
sight  of  a  fool,  or  at  the  hearing  refiections  on  the  fra- 
gility of  life." — JoHHsow. 

"  Motley"  refers  to  the  parti^coloured  dress  which  wai 
the  costume  of  the  professed  fool,  or  clown. 

"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune**'^ 
Touchstone's  answer  alludes  to  the  common  saying  thai 
fools  are  fortune's  favourites. 
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"  —  ms  enlf  suit"—!,  o.  Se^til.  aa  well  a 
Boaalind  pUya  io  ibe  m 
oat  of  jDor  appartl,  but  out  of  jmr  nil." 

"  Not  to" — TbeM  word*  ars  not  hi  the  original,  bat 
wers  idded  hj  Theobald.  Both  ths  metre  eiul  the 
■eue  eeein  lo  require  tbem ;  though  ■  fair  meaaing  may 
be  extnEtcd  fiam  the  old  rMding,  if  aided  bj  Whiter'* 
■'  ■'  ■    -  -        iwhat  forced  punctuation — 


H(tta(if«M< 

Dart,  «i7  mih . 

Shb  HaMlcH  of  iha  bob. 
•■—tht  lOi"— i.  e.  Sap. 
"—a  coujiTia" — About  the  time 
ai  writtsD,  the  French  counlerM  (i.  e,  piecea 
oney  oaed  at  a  meana  of  reckoning)  were  brought 


•  of  falle 


at  ID  England.     Thej  are  again  mentioned 

"  ^Iht  WKAiiT  very  meaiu" — The  old  copiea  give 
tbia  liae  lUeralim  »  follow* : — 

which  Pop^  altered  thni,  all  the  editor*  but  Caldecott 
kllowing  bim ; — 

TU1  Ifcal  tbaKTyiRTBcauilo  tbbr 
The  older  meaning  ia  clear,  aa  Whiter  interprets  it — 
"Till  the  Terjr  meana,  teearied  out,  do  ebb,'      Collier 
itnngel]'  anggeata  Jaque*  to  be  nuline  againil  pride  and 
OKceaa  of  apparel,  atid  the  worda  Id  be.  that  "  the  very 
m  of  waarinK  Gne  clothea,  "do 
,  veiT,"  with  Pope  and  other*,  i* 
dictioD. 
' — i.  O.  CtiuUTt,  rtproack, 
an  I  iiiLtaD  irvd" — The  word  ocean  again 
•cene  8 — "  who  wa*  in  hit  ^<roulh  wt  inland 
Inland"  wat  geiieralljr  uted,  in  old  writen,  in 
uplanJ,  wbich  it  eiplained  in  Minabew'a 
Kooaazj  at  "  unbred,  nide,  nuncal,  clowniih." 
"  —  tamt  HDBTDBi" — i.  e.  Education. 
"WhirSiH  we  flayXK" — Pleonaimi  of  thit  kind  were 


age:- 

to.' — (Baret.)    In  CoaioLAMija,  (act  ii.  acene  1 :) — 

h  «tal  (MtKlly  k  HirIiv  poor  m. 
And  in  Bohio  l»b  JoLiar,  (act  i.  Chonu:) — 

Ttat  hJr/or  whld  lort  fnu,-iftr. 

"  Mil  aelt  itiitg  axriH  laia" — la  the  old  play  of 

"Damon  and  Pjuubi,"  wo  have — "Fytbagora*  «aid, 

llMt  thia  world  wat  like  a  alage  whereon  many  play 

their  part*."    And  in  the  legend  of  "Orpheoa  and 


In  the  ''^reaauty  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Time*," 
(1613,)  ia  a  diyitioa  of  the  life  of  man  bio  men  age; 
*aid  to  be  taken  from  Pmclu*;  and  it  appear*,  bota 
Brown'*  "  Vulgar  Error*,"  that  Hippociales  at*a  divided 
man'a  life  into  *even  degree*,  or  *t*ige*.  thaugh  he  dif- 
fer* from  Proclua  in  the  number  of  yeara  dlotlsd  to 
each  alage.  Dr.  Honlej  mentiont  an  old  emblematical 
print,  entitled  the  '-Stace  of  Man'a  Lile  divided  iolD 
seven  Age*,"  from  which  be  think*  Shaketpeara  mora 
likelr  to  have  taken  hit  hint  than  from  Hippocratet,  or 
Pnxlut ;  bat  he  doea  not  tell  d^  that  thit  print  wat  of 
Sbakeapeare'a  age.  Steven*  refen  to  the  "  Totm  Slun- 
dut  Exerctat  HUtriontm-  of  Petroniu*.  with  whom 
pmbablj  the  aentiment  orlginatsil,     Sbakeapaue    hai 


*  iBf*  wban  nnr  au  nun  pkr  kta  part. 
"  —  KODcaK  iRtdnuci"— i.  e.  Commen,  trinal,  i»rM- 
lett  intlaiice*.  The  ii*e  of  the  word  in  Ihi*  •erne  h 
frnjuent  in  BhakB*i>earo,  a*  in  other  old  writer*.  Yel 
Jobiuon  eiplain*  it  in  our  pre*enl  lente — "  (he  Jujtice 
it  full  of  flU  *BjiDga  and  late  eumplea." 


••Re.tntti 
Lodee'*   <  Boaalyodi 


^■Liiiiio,  with   Adah"— "'Adam'  k  a 
The  Coke'*  Tide  of  Oamelyn,'  and  m 

a  great  additirmal  inlmat 
ipposed,  with  aome  appear- 


ance of  truth,  that  the  part  wai  ori^iwllj  *a*taincid  bj 
Shakeapeare  himaeir.  We  have  thu  tl>(ement  on  the 
authority  ofOldyt'iMSS.:  he  iataid  to  hare  derived  it, 
intermediately  lA  cour*e,  from  Gilbert  Bhakespeare,  who 
aorvivnl  the  Raatoralian,  and  wbo  bad  a  bint  recollec- 
tion of  having  *eeD  bi>  brother  William  in  'one  of  hi* 
own  ccmediea.  wherein,  being  to  penonate  a  decrepit 
old  man,  he  wore  a  long  heard,  and  appeared  §o  wMk 
and  drooping,  and  nnahle  to  walk,  that  he  wa*  forced 
to  be  luppoiled  and  cnried  by  another  peiaon  to  a 
table,  at  which  be  wat  teated  among  aome  company, 
'  eating,  and  one  of  them  tung  a  aong.'    Thu 

■  "ie*  with  Aa  Yoo  Liii  It."— CoLLia*. 


"  Bicauie  Abu  arf  nsl  $ten" — Johnton  thui  etplaina 
thia  line,  wbich  aome  editor*  have  thought  miaprinted  : — 
"  Thou  winter  wind,  (aaya  Amieo*,)  Uiy  mdenett  give* 
the  leaa  pain,  at  Ihou  art  not  tfen,  aa  ibou  art  an  enemy 
that  doat  not  btave  at  with  thy  pretence,  and  wboae 
ankindneat  it  iherelbni  not  aggravated  by  intuit.*'  The 
invitibility  of  the  active  agency  of  the  wind  it  a  fi«quant 
idea  in  our  poeta.    So,  in  tbe  "  Sonnet"  in  Lovi't  Li- 

Tlvoulb  Ikg  Tt 
Again,  in  Ml 


'■  rtmiyiK*™  (*e  loafer*  «*Rp"— This  word  "warp" 
baa  called  forth  much  philological  and  crIticBl  diacuanon. 
Oar  American  lexicographer,  Noah  Webater,  boldly 
piDnouncea  that  "to  narp  vo^er  in  Bbakeapeare  u 
forced  and  uiuulnral — indeed  it  i*not  Engliah,"  Yet  it 
certainly  waa  good  old  Saxon,  which  ought  to  have  com- 
mended it  to  Mr.  Webater'a  favoor;  and  it  may,  at  lii- 
miliar  Saxon,  have  mo*l  probably  been  familiar  Old- 
Eneliah  in  our  Poet'*  lime.  Holt  White  quote*  from 
Hickea'*  "Theiauro*"  (he  lame  phra*e,  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  adage,  "  IVinitr  ictai  gtweorpan  atden" — Win- 
ter than  warp  water.  To  varp,  in  the  Poel'a  day,  Mill 
had  the  *en*e  which  ia  now  retained  only  in  the  anbatan  live 
warp,  in  weaving.  It  ia  ao  explained  by  hia  contempn- 
tary,  Florio,  in  hi*  Dictionary,  aa  anawering  to  the  Itahan 
ordire,  (to  weave ;)  and  ColErave.  in  hia  French  Diction- 
ary of  (he  aame  period,  uiea  it  to  explain  nrdir.  Naree 
(Gloaiaty)  qnolet  from  Stemhold't  "Ptalnw,"  "while 
he  doth  ini*cbier  warp;"  and  again,  "mch  vricked 
wile*  to  varp" — when  a  modem  poet  would  have  u*s(l 
vtoM.  The  pbra*e  then,  without  any  tbiced  matapbor^ 
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or  indeed  any  novelty  of  expreMion,  mc«nt  this — 
<*  Though  the  veezing  iky  weave  the  watera  into  a  aolid 
texture."  The  laiie  image  had  occonwl  to  a  later 
claMic:  Propertius  makes  me  southwest  wind,  one  of 
the  cold  winds  of  Italy,  weave  the  waters  into  ice : — 
Afrkuf  la  f  laekni  frig  on  nedii  acqosm. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  —  aboumeiit" — i.  e.  SubjeeUmaUer. 

"Seek  him  wUk  cahdlb*' — It  is  supnosed  that  this  is 
an  allusion  to  the  passage  in  "  Saint  LuVe/*  (chap.  xv. :) 
**  If  .sh^  lose  one  piece,  doth  she  not  light  a  candle  t** 
If  so,  it  is,  metaphorically,  "  Seek  him  in  every  comer, 
with  the  greatest  diligence." 

**Do  thi$  BxrxDiBSTLT" — ^i.  e.  Expeditiouely.  Ex' 
pedientf  throughout  our  author's  plays,  signifies  expe- 
diUous ;  as  in  Kino  John — "  His  marches  are  expedient 
to  this  town." 

Scene  II. 

"  — THBici-CROWWiD  queen  of  night" — "This  pas- 
sage seems  to  evince  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  an- 
cient mythology,  but  Shakespeare  was  doubtless  familiar 
with  that  fine  racy  old  poet,  Chapman^s  "  H^rmns  to 
Night  and  to  Cynthia,"  which,  though  over-mformed 
with  learning,  have  many  highly  poetical  passages; 
among  which  the  foDowing  may  have  oeen  in  our  Poet's 
mind: — 

Natiin*f  bright  eye-gight,  and  the  night's  fair  soul, 

That  with  thy  triple  forehead  dost  control 

Earth,  leas,  and  hell.— *  Hymnue  m  CyMUtom,'  (1094.) 

All  the  learning  of  all  the  mythologists  was  poured  forth 
in  the  notes  to  these  poems." — Sikoxr. 

**  —  UKixpRissivi  §he" — ^i.  e.  InexfMresnble.  Milton 
uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  in  his  "  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity  :"— 

Harping  with  loud  and  1016001  quire, 
With  u$uxpree$ive  notes. 

And  again,  in  ''Lycidas" — "the  unexpjeetive  nuptial 
song."  Warton  thinks  the  word  was  coined  by  Shake- 
speare. 

"— Ae,  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  artt 
ntay  complain  of  food  breeding" — Dr.  Johnson  doubts 
whether  custom  did  not  formerly  authorize  this  mode 
of  speech,  and  make  *'  complain  of  good  breeding"  the 
same  with  "  complain  of  the  want  of  good  breeding." 
In  the  last  line  of  the  Mkrchart  of  Venice,  we  find 
that  to  "fear  the  keeping"  is  to  **  fear  the  not  keeping." 
Johnson  might  have  asserted  this  with  less  hesitation, 
for  such  use  is  found  collocpially  even  now,  and  is 
common,  as  Whiter  remarks,  m  all  languages. 

**  —  good  manners"—''  Manners"  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  morale,  both  senses  being  included  in  the  Latin 
moree.  Morale  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  old  diction- 
aries, or  authors. 

"~^Ood  make  incision  in  thee" — It  has  been  inge- 
niously urged  that  ineilion,  or  ff raffing,  is  here  meant, 
and  that  the  phrase  may  be  explained,  "  God  put  know- 
ledge  into  thee ;"  but  we  want  instances  to  confirm  this. 
Stevens  thought  the  allusion  here  was  to  the  common 
expression  of  cutting  for  the  eimplee ;  and  the  subse- 
auent  speech  of  Touchstone,  ''  That  is  another  eimple 
sm  in  you,"  gives  colour  to  this  conjecture.  Nares  asks, 
"Can  It  have  been  a  phrase  borrowed  from  surgery?" 
A  quotation  from  the  "  Time's  Whistle,  or  a  New  Dauuce 
uf  Seven  Satires,"  (MS.,)  made  by  Dr.  Farmer,  shows 
that  it  was — 

Be  stout,  nj  heart ;  my  hand,  be  flrm  and  tteadj ; 
Strilce,  and  strilce  home^the  raine  worM's  Taine  is  ready : 
Let  uleer'd  Ifanbes  and  goutye  humors  quake, 
Whilst  with  my  pea  I  dtoe-  tncision  moAe. 

And  the  following  curious  passage  from  Baret's  "  Alvea- 

rie"  proves  it: — "  Those  hell  houndes  which  lay  violent 

hands  upon  other  men's  goods  are  like  bilee  and  hhtchee 
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in  the  body  of  the  common-weale ;  and  amst  be  core^ 
either  by  ineyeion  and  letting  blood  in  the  necke-vaiDt, 
or  by  searinc  with  a  hot  jron,  or  ela  with  a  candle  of 
hempseed  chopt  halter-wise,"  etc.  His  pnrpoae  b  to 
illustrate  wh^  a  ihief  is  aSHbodfelon^  which  alao  signifisd 
a  bile,  Shaxespeare  uses  "  incision"  for  opening  a  vest 
in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  (act  iv.  scene  2 :)— '*  A  fever 
in  your  blood,  why  then  incieion  wiU  let  her  out  is 


saucers. 


''-^faireet  lin'd"— i  e.  Delineated;  not  Umn'd,  m 
it  has  been  sometimes  printed. 

«*— a«  FAIR  of  J2o«a/»iur'— "Fair"  for  faentM, 
ftean/jr— as  in  Comedy  or  Errors,  (act  ii.  scene  1;) 
but  it »  common  in  the  EUizabethan  poets. 

"  —  the  right  butter-womene  rank" — 80  dw  old 
copies ;  and  **  rank"  is  certainly  as  good  as  riUe,  or  rmit, 
which  some  would  substitute.  **  Rank,"  as  Whiter  ob- 
serves, means  the  order  in  which  they  go  one  after  sn- 
other;  and  therefore  Shakespeare  aays,  "butter-wo- 
men's," and  not  butter-woman^e,  as  it  has  been  ooC' 
rupted.  As  applied  to  the  verses,  it  ia  a  sneer  at  their 
uniformity  of  cadence. 

"  Why  ehould  this  a  deeert  &e"— Tyrwhitt  and  othor 
editors  would  read, "  Why  should  this  desert  eilent  be?" 
No  alteration  of  the  old  copies  seems  abaolately  neosi- 
sary. 

"  —  CIVIL  eapinge" — "  The  term  civil  la  here  used  m 
when  we  say  civil  wisdom,  or  civil  life,  in  oppodtioa  to 
a  solitary  state,  or  to  the  state  of  nature.  '  This  doMit 
(says  Oiiando)  shall  not  appear  unpeopled,  for  eveiy 
tree  shall  teach  the  maxims  or  incidents  of  social  life.'  "— 
Johnson. 

''Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart, 
Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atalanta's  better  part. 
Sad  Lucretia*s  modesty." 

The  commentators  have  filled  many  pages  with  the 
discussion  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  "  better  part" 
of  Atalanta's  excellence.  "  Better  part"  seems  to  have 
been  often  used  for  any  peculiar  excellence,  whatever 
it  was,  in  the  individual ;  and  Ovid,  in  the  passage  on 
which  all  the  allusions  to  Atalanta  are  founoed,  makei 
the  spectator  doubt  whether  she  were  "  better"  (more 
admirable)  for  swiftness,  or  grace  of  form : — 


Laude  pedum  fomunie  bono  praetantior 

This  may  have  been  in  the  author's  mind,  whether  he 
read  it  m  Latin  or  in  Goldins's  Old-English.  ToUet 
makes  it  refer  to  her  virgin  coastity.  Whiter,  whose 
commentary  on  this  play  is  mainly  an  ingenioos  iUostra- 
tration  of  ue  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas  sug- 
gesting images  and  language,  thus  applies  his  theoiy 
to  this  passage: — 

"  The  imagery  selected  to  discriminate  the  perfectiooi 
of  Helen,  Cleopatra,  Atalanta,  and  Lucretia,  was  not 
derived  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  their  genersl 
qualities  ;  but  was  caught  horn  those  peculiar  traits  of 
beauty  and  character  wnich  are  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  him  who  contemplates  their  portraits.  It  u  weU 
known  that  these  celebrated  heroines  of  romance  were, 
in  the  days  of  our  Poet,  the  favourite  subjects  of  popdsr 
representation,  and  were  alike  visible  in  the  coarH 
hangings  of  the  poor,  and  the  magnificent  arras  of  die 
rich.  In  the  portraits  of  Helen,  whether  they  were 
produced  by  the  skilful  artist  or  his  ruder  imitator, 
though  her  face  would  certainly  be  delineated  as  emi- 
nentfy  beautiful,  yet  she  appears  not  to  have  been 
adorned  with  any  of  those  charms  which  are  allied  to 
modeety ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  she  was  gener- 
ally depicted  with  a  loose  and  insidious  countenance, 
which  out  too  manifestly  betrayed  the  inward  wanton- 
ness and  perfidy  of  her  heart.  With  respect  to  the 
*  mi^esty'  of  Cleopatra,  it  may  be  observed  umx  this  no- 
tion u  not  derivea  from  classical  authority,  but  from  the 
more  popular  storehouse  of  le^nd  and  romance.  I  in- 
fer, therefore,  that  the  familiarity  of  the  image 


NOTES  ON  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


fftmti,  both  on  ihe  FoM  Msd  U*  raadar,  from  pictam 
ortapnMowiaiuiD  tqiiali j ,  wtneh  wan  tba  li*e>]rMa) 
hitual  miinn  of  ptqmlar  lonMncM.  Adbota,  we 
kDOw,  w>i  eonadarad  b;  oar  aticieBt  poMi  ta  «  oris- 
fanted  beaotf ;  md  wa  may  be  aMiirad,  tbonfara,  that 
bar  portiaiti  wan  e*aij  wbars  to  ba  faoBd.  Bioca  tba 
atorjp  of  AlalaBta  rapreaanla  tbal  bemiDe  m  ponanad  of 
■iiuiilar  bcao^,  taabiaa  to  preaarre  bar  wgini^  oran 
wiui  &e  death  of  bar  loran,  and  aooanipliihiiig  bar  par> 
Doaoa  bj  extnordinary  iwiftneai  in  nuuung,  we  may  be 
ed  that  the  ikiU  of  the  arti*l  would  be  emplojed  in 


metiT  of  her  panon.  '  Lacntia  (wo  know)  w™  ihs 
rnnd  eiunple  of  cm^Dgal  fidelity  ibroogfaont  tfae  Oo- 
£ic  ages ;'  ud  it  i*  lliii  aptrit  of  nnriiaken  chaati^  arhieh 
ia  ber«  celebniad  imder  the  title  of  'modeat^.' 

"  Sach,  tbeo,  are  the  wiihea  of  the  lover  in  the  Ibmi- 
atim  of  hu  miatrea — (bat  ibe  ripe  and  brilliant  beamlitM 
of  Helen  ibontd  tie  mited  to  tM  elennt  inaulry  and 
Tirgin  gratet  of  AlalanlB ;  aod  that  thii  amoD  of  cbanm 
•bmild  be  Mill  di^iGed  and  ennobled  by  tbe  majtMlie 
Beta  of  Cleopatra,  and  tbe  matron  modtity  of  Locretia." 

"  —  o%  a  TiLB-TKii" — '"A  fialm-tree,  (a*  Bterena 
remariu,)  in  the  foreat  of  ArdeD,u  a>  macb  oat  of  place 
a*  tbe  bonea*  in  a  aubaeqaent  acene.'  ShokeipBaie 
eared  little  aboat  neb  '  proprielin ;'  bat  paanbljr  be 
wrote  plant-trte,  which  may  have  been  mitreid  by  the 
tmacnber,  or  compoaitor." — CoLLica. 

"  —  I  wot  an  Ieiib  KjtT"-^ohnaan  ealla  Honlind  a 
««r7  leanted  lady  Ibr  tbii  allnaioD  to  tbe  Fythagoraan 
doctrine  of  tbe  tranimignlian  of  aooli.  It  wa*  do  leu 
1  than  Ibe  other  alhinoD  of  rkfminr  rail  to 


I  Ireland.    Tbk  baciful  idea  [ 


ofallai 


-imtofm-t 


Iti* 


riBo" — i.e.  Out  of  all  cry,  er  out 
1  old  pfaraie. 


Ooei  mf  empUxio»"—ThB  meaobg  of  tbe  ei- 
.  -  _  on  "  Good  my  complexion '."  probably  ii,  aa  aug- 
^eated  by  Malone — "  My  nidve  cbaiBcler,  my  femue 
inqniiiliTe  diipoaitioa,  catut  thoa  endure  Ifaiat"     Com- 

Sleiion  ii  lued  in  the  aune  wnae  of  diipoaition  in  d>a 
laacHART  or  Virici — "  It  ii  Ibe  complexion  of  diem 
•11  to  leare  their  dam." 

can  endure  no  longer.  If  you  perplex  me  wn  farther, 
I  ha*e  a  apace  lor  coqjectore  a*  wide  aa  the  niiiitli  aiia. 
Of  ia  tbe  original  reading  j  tbe  modem  change  ia,  '  a 
8oath.aea  qf  diaoorery.'  " — Kmanr. 

"  —  tptai  tta  ntotr,  andtxvx  daid" — i.e.  Speak 
with  a  lerioai  eciaUtn^net,  and  lU  a  "  tme  maid."  So 
HaKBI  V.  aaya— 


STO-'TU  a 


lip 
Aitd  in  thi*  aceoa 
paMti  eloti," 

"  —  iorrov  au  GiaisiNTDi's  ■ddtb" — P"^''H  r«> 

?iirea  nine  qoeationa  to  be  anawered  in  one  word. 
elia  lella  her  that  a  word  of  aocb  magnitude  ii  too  bis 
Ibr  any  mooA  bat  that  of  Gani^anlDa,  Aa  giant  of 
Sabelua,  wbo  awallowed  five  pilnima,  itwir  atavea  and 
all,  in  a  nlad.  Bhakeapeare'a  aDoaian*  hi  tbe  Fnmch 
wit,  whoae  woriu  had  been  aome  time  tnnilaled  into 
Engliah,  abow  their  great  popularity. 

"  —  CM  caaji  (a  eouiit  iTOKiii" — Bollokar,  in  hi* 
"Engliah  Eipoaitor,"  (1616,)  nyi — "An  atomie  ia  a 
mote  Byins  m  ihe  annne.    Any  Ihmg  ao  amall  that  it  ean- 

••  —  \ottat  CofAji  (mifva''— "HoUar'waiatermby 
which  the  rider  reabaiiied  and  (topped  bia  bone.  It » 
•o  naed  by  Sbakeapeare,  in  hia  Voira  ihd  Anomi : — 


Txt  FoaaiT  or  Aania. 


NOTES  ON  AS  YOTJ  LIKE  ir. 


•'  —  nil  my  hurt" — A  qnibbU  between  kart  toA 
■'  bevt,"  then  apclled  ihe  laiiie. 

"  —  /siMeer««  rigU  painttd  clM,"—'T\atfma^e 
lUode*  to  tbfl  pbciag  toonl  maxinw.  or  lenteocei,  m 
ihe  roontha  of  the  figure*  repreaentod  on  tbe  painled- 
cloth  faaDKingt  of  the  period.  Tbenutom  ■■  fr«)DenIIf 
mendoned  by  coatemponiry  wrilen.  Bhakeipssre  nUo 
idreru  to  itin  hii  TaMdih  iRd  Ldcbice: — 
Wbt  ten  >  nUH*.  ar  u  aid  au'i  hw, 
Stall  br  a  ^Hlirf  doU  b>  kept  In  awe. 

"  ~~  Ike  eoHev.  Ikni  gou  ,et  dwrOvken  ike  it  KIR- 
Dled" — "Kinged"  ia  ■  phniae  not  jet  aatUjiialed  in 
Engluid,  in  Ihia  Knae,  though  oot  of  oae  on  Ihta  aide  of 
the  Atlantic,  for  being  irotirkt  forlk ;  uul  i*  qiplied 
only  D>  certsin  uiimBla,  a*  ridibili. 

••  —  n  DirqtiEaTiOKiiLi  apiri/" — Johnaon  eiphini 
tbia — "  An  DOqneitioDable  apirit  ia  ■  ipiril  not  infuin- 
tipt ;  ■  mind  iiidlSereat  lo  common  nbjecli,  and  negli- 
gent of  cnmmoa  occarrence*."  Thia  aeema  eironeoiu. 
"  Uaqneationable"  ia  the  revene  of  qucilioHaiU,  U  lued 
in  Hahlit,  "  auch  a  meilionaile  ahape" — one  ihsl  mij 
be  comrtrtcd  with.     To  queili^ti  ia  oaed  in  tliia  plaj 


"  —  a  Lovmn  kutumr  of  madntti" — "  The  old  cofoe* 
ba*e  it,  '  iiving  honioiir  of  madnaaa ;'  which  ia  uot  Tetj 
Intelligible,  nnleaa  il  mean  (as  Stevena  mppoaed)  a 
laiHng  homonr  of  madnea*.  The  antitheaia  ia  however 
complete,  if,  irilh  Johnaon,  we  read  loving,  ivbicb  ia 
only  the  change  of  a  letter ;  and  tbia  reading  la  nipported 
by  the  M8.  correction  of  the  early  poaaeaaor  of  the  fint 
fiilio,  in  the  library  of  Lord  Fraocia  Efenon.  The 
meaning  thna  ia,  Ibat  Roaalind  drove  ber  anitor  from  hia 
mad  hnmonr  of  love,  into  a  baroour  in  which  he  waa  in 
lore  with  madneea,  and  (bnwore  Ibe  w(  " 


ScERE  III. 

"  —  moat  CATBicioDa  poef — "fihakeapean  remem- 
bered that  capir  waa  Latin  for  a  goat,  and  thence  choae 
ipitbet.     There  ia  alao  a  quibble  between  goali 


ihi*  epithi 
and  Oolki 


"  —  Jott  la  a  tkalek'd  it«i«"— AllndmR  of  conne 
to  the  itoiy  of  Banci*  and  Philetnon,  in  Ovid,  (Met  S.) 
Alao  allnded  lo  in  Mdch  Ado  taoiTT  NoTHiRa. 


a  fool  itocked  witb 


fooT' — i.  e.  A  (ool  with  malttr  in  him ; 
I'tb  Qotiona. 
ul"~ Lean,  poor  deer,  were  called  nu- 

fon" — i.  e.  God  field  yon ;  God  reward 

e.  Hia  yoke,  sa  it  in 


'■—tke  WLLCon  ktr  aiLLa"— MaMer  SMphn,  ■ 
"  Even  Man  in  bia  Humoor,"  nn,  "  I  hare  booghl  at 
a  hawk  and  a  hood,  and  bellaand  alL"  GervMe  IM- 
ham,  in  bia  editian  of  the  "  Boke  oT  St.  AlbuM,"  aajt 
"  The  bella  which  yoor  hawk  ahall  wear,  look  m  Hf 
wiae  that  thev  be  not  too  heavy,  whereby  Ibey  on 
load  her,  ndtber  thai  one  be  heavier  thm  another,  ba 
both  of  hke  weight:  look  alao  thai  tbey  be  weUmd 

J  _i.^ii     _^  jijjj   ^^  ^r  ... 

IT  Ihe  other." 


reaenled  with  red  bair. 

"  —  kii  kair  ii  of  a  good  ealour'' — "  There  ia  nocti 
nature  in  thia  pett^  perveneoeaa  of  Boaalind.  She  fii^ 
lanit  in  ber  lover,  m  bope  to  be  contiadiclsd  ;  and  when 
Celia,  in  aportive  malice,  too  readily  aeconda  ber  kco- 
aationa,  ahe  conlradicta  henelf  lather  than  anSer  her  Ei- 
vonrits  to  want  a  vindication." — Jomiaoa. 

"  —  Ike  louek  of  kolf  aaaiD" — WarfaartoD  mold 
read,  "holy  beard."  "Holy  bre^"  ia  tatramemid 
bread:  pax-bread  ia  rendered,  by  Colea,  pamit  ttetr 


"  —  ireaki  ki$  ttaf  Hie  a  motle  geaie" — Thehnmom' 
of  thia  aimile  dependa  upon  ita  allnaion  to  liltiDg,  b 
which  il  waa  a  diagrace  for  any  knight  to  break  Im 
lance  actnaa,  and  not  directly  assinat  the  breaat  of  ha 
adveraary.  "  Qoile  traverte,  athwart  the  heart  of  bia 
'  "ilfulty  Bcroaa  the  breaat  of  the  bdy 

"lover"  being  applied  lo 


with  whom  he  waa  in  lore; 


ScEHK  V. 


"  —  ctrtBLa  imprtiomre" — Tbua  the  old  copiea,  and 
il  ia  intelligible  In  the  aenae  of  "  Ihe  impreaaion  whtcb  ia 
capable  of  being  made,"  that  which  may  be  taken  fmm 
the  "  ruah."  But  there  ia  mach  likelihood  of  truth  in 
the  auggeation  that  "  capable"  ia  a  miaprint  of  paipakle. 

'•  —  aougk  you  kave  no  fteoiHlj"— Thia  paaaage  wia 
very  needleaaly  altered,  by  Mokme  and  Stsveoa,  by  anb- 
atitating  ma,  or  more,  (or  "no,"  becauae,  in  Lodge'a 
"  Roaalynde,"  in  a  iimjlar  speech,  it  i*  awd,  "  Becauae 
iboa  art  beautiful,"  etc.  Shakeapeare'a  intent  ia  differ 
enl,  and  very  obviooa.  Boielind  intenda,  ibroDghost 
her  (peech,  to  check  the  vanity  of  Pbebe;  and  be^ 


NOTES  ON  AS  YOU  LTKE  IT. 


by  UOing  Imt  that  iho  hM  no  bamty,  and  tberefbre  no 
excnae  far  being  "  pniod  hkI  pililm." 

"Fo^umo,l/o%l,  being  fo*t  t9  be  o  .eo/er"— i.  e. 
"  ""       tjtf  •eem  moat  nglf,  when,  though  aglf ,  thej 
1." — Job  R  gov. 


"Dtadtkiplurd!  »«i  IJbui  Ikf  Mate  of  migU , 
'Wio  ntr  tot'd,  OuU  lov'd  not  al  Jirit  agiUf' 
"The  'dead  •bepbord'  wni    Chriatopber  Mu-lowc, 
who  WW  killed  in  IS93.  and  wbote  pan(dira*e  of '  Hero 
and  Leaoder,'  Erom  Miuanu,  wu  not  prioted  until  159B. 
He  did  not  finiih  the  work,  bat  il  waa  completed  bj 
Geo.  Ch^nmii,  and  pobliibed  entin  in  IGOO.     The  line 
abore  quoted  conclodea  a  paaage  in  the  fint '  Seatiad,' 
Iba  whole  aS  which  Bbake^ieare  aeema  to  have  bad  in 
hii  mind  wbm  be  wrote  thta  acene ;  and  it  ruiu  thui : — 
Il  Hm  aat  la  aw  pmnr  ts  km  or  bau, 
rw  win  la  w  b  anr-niM  bi  hu. 
Wkaa  Iwa  an  ilrin'd,  laaf  «*  ilw  mna  btfta, 
Wa  «Ui  ikit  no*  •isaM  hw,  Uw  Hhw  wfaii 


word  (^  Sl»^eq>ean'i  coinage."    It  i*  derived  from 

ACT  IV.— ScBM  I. 

"  —  DDiBLK  oil  At  baiijitt  of  ynr  ova  ee**tTj" — 

i.e.  raJermte  tbetD.apeakitligbtinglrofthem.  Bo,dW> 

WMrda — "  He  dUahled  mj  jodnnent."    Bewnnoat  aod 

Fliatcher  hare  the  ume  ote  of  Oie  woid. 

tbon  (he  reaort  of  all  traTellen,  aa  Paria  now  ii.  Shake- 
apeare'i  cODlemponriea  alao  point  their  sbafta  at  the 
compcion  of  yoDth  by  traTel.    Biabop  Hall  wtnte  hii 

Utile  tool  -   -*       

•'  —  a  beUtr  Liin  Ikam 
mrj  to  CbaDcer,  eiplaini 
he  derivea  il  from  the  Saxon. 


Codti/"  to  Item  the  faahioii. 

you" — Tyrwhin,  in  hia  gloa- 
liTt  to  mean  thettia;  and 


1,  (Kllr 


« 


Hen  it  il  to  be  taken 

:snr>  again  in  TiToa  Ar- 

1  a  nmilar  aenie.    Sir  F. 

itt,  in  hi*  excellent  gloa- 


"  —  tie  foolM  cRKOMicLiM  ef  Outi  age  ronmi"— 
Sir  Thomai  Hannxr  reada  iwnnwri,  which,  from  ita  re- 
lation to  the  word  "  fband,"  the  (echmcal  word  of  the 
verdict,  maj  well  have  been  the  raading.  StiU,  the 
aenae  ia  good  u  it  atandi.  The  ailly  "  cluiinicler"  lat 
on  bii  body  Hke  a  coraoer'a  jury,  and  "  found"  that  he 


d  for  Id 
—wtiffer 


■e  Ditmm  in  tiufouatain"- 


•tip/or  neduar.  Hit  Dim 
,  and  particnlMijr  that  of  Diana,  with  tl 
ccmveyed  ihroogh  them,  to  ^ve  them  the  ap[ 
of  weeping  Ggnrea,  were  anciently  ■  freqnent  a 
-'  '— ^-—     So,  in  Roaamond'i  "Epude,"  by  Dray- 

tai  (be  gardnL  wnogbl  by  curkma  baad^ 


ao  common  aa  to  be  found  in  toe  n 
In  act  L  iceoe  S,  of  Ihia  play,  Boaalind  aaka  Tonchatooe, 
"  How  DOW,  wit!  whither  wander  yonl"  which  aecna 
only  a  vanatioa  of  the  lame  ezpreMon. 


ScKHB  II. 

"  Them  ting  lin  komt"—Ia  the  blioa  we  have,  M 
tbe  third  line— 

Thaa  ilaf  btai  bow,  Iba  ran  •hall  bw  tbk  bmbaa. 
With  mott  former  editora,  T  have  thought  that  the  Ergt 
fbor  irordi  were  part  of  the  aong.  and  the  reat  a  Maga- 
directioii.  Bat  Knight  and  Collier  omit  all,  and  the  M- 
ter  inaiata  (hat  "  Tbe  word*, '  Then  aing  him  borne :  the 
rtet  ahall  bear  thii  harden,'  are  clearly  only  atage-direo- 
(iona,  altbongh,  by  error,  printed  a*  ^rt  of  the  long  in 
the  old  copiea.  '  Then  nng  bim  borne'  boa  reference 
(o  the  carrying  of  &a  lord,  who  killed  die  deer,  to  tbe 
dake ;  and  we  are  to  anppoae  that  the  fbreaten  aang  a* 
they  qaiitsd  the  itage  for  their  'home'  in  the  wood. 
'  The  reat  ahall  bear  (hia  harden'  alludea  to  die  lait  BX 
line*,  which  are  the  burden  of  the  aong.  Modern  edi- 
tora have  taken  upon  them  to  divide  the  aong  belnwju 
the  flrat  and  aecood  lord,  by_ the figorea  'I'  and  '!;'  bdt 
witbont  any  warrant.  It  ia  to  be  obaerved  that  il  ia 
fbnnd  in  nnyford'i  '  Mnaieal  Companion,'  witboal  the 
worda, '  Then  nng  him  home.'  It  it  alio  in  '  Catob  that 
Catch  cim,'  (1652,)  in  the  aeme  fbnn." 


NOTES  ON  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


"  —  KDCH  OWiM<ia"— trciiiicall<r,  so  Orlando  km; 
a*  we  itill  uj, "  I  ahtU  get  mnch  by  that" — meaoiDg,  / 
•kail  gtl  noOiing. 

"  To  iXitf.    Look,  mho  eomei  iere" — Tbo  nxxk- 


which  ID  Uler  editHnu  baa  beeo  printed  aa  pr 

"  —  rtM«(ain(WH«r»A»cT"— "Fancy"  herHWgnifiB* 
love,  ■■  compoied  of  coDtrarie* ;  pralnbly  raggested  by 
Lodee'i  "  Bnndynde" — "  I  have  noted  the  variBble  dia- 
poaitun  of  fancy :  a  bitter  plesBDre  wrapped  in  tweet 
prejodice.", 

"  —  HDKTLiNo" — To  kurtU  i<  to  iDove  with  impetn- 
nti^  and  tatnnli.    It  ii  naed  in  Julidi  Coir — 
A  DoiM  otbuile  kvlUd  b  Ibe  air. 

ACT  v.— ScEss  II. 

" — h't  pot$ibU" — "  Shakeapearc,  by  putting  thia 
i]neatian  into  the  month  of  Orlsodo,  aeema  to  have  been 
iware  of  the  improbability  in  hia  plot,  cauaed  by  de«ert- 
iiir  Kia  nnffirul      Tn  Tjwltfn'a  nnvnT^  liio  elder  brolber  ii 

I  a  band  of  ruSan* ; 

ion  of  Aliena  appear* 


iug  hia  original.    Id  Lodi 
tiutmmental  in  aaving  Al 
without  tbii  circumiiance,  tbf 
(o  be  very  haaly  indeed.'" — 81 


__.  _  -_  _he  original  hai  obitrvance, 
wbicb,  aa  it  also  eodi  the  next  line  bat  one  preceding, 
•eemi  to  be  a  miaprint;  aad  I  hare  adopted  BitMO** 

coqjecttire.    MhIods  propoaed  obtditnct. 

"  Wht  do  yoH  ipeak,  too" — Thi*  ia  the  old  reading 
which  ii  perfectty  iniellieible,  when  addreaaed  to  Or- 
lando-, who  repliea,  that  £e  ipeaka"too,"  ootwithatand- 
ittg  the  abaenoe  of  fail  miitren.  It  wai  altered,  by 
Kowe  andolW-editare,  to  "  (VAa  do  yon  ipeak  lo." 


n  of  Ike  I 


,    To  br  mnr. 


"Sono" — Thia  aoag  may  be  aeen  more  at  large  in 
i:happelra  "Collection  of  National  Engliah  Ain,"  from 
:t  MS.  now  in  the  Advocatea'  "Library,"  Edmbnreh, 
I'elieved  to  have  been  written  within  aiitsen  yean  alter 

I  till  play.     Thia  oonRrmed  the  previona  conjecture  that 

II  transpoailian  of  the  firat  and  aecood  nOnzaa  had  taken 
]ilBce  in  the  old  edilioni.  It  alio  cleara  up  another  dif- 
licuW,  the  (olio*  in  the  fourth  line  having  rang  time, 
i»hich  Johnaon  and  other*  printed  ma* — i.  e.  luxMriant, 
'l"he  "ring'lime"  it  die  time  for  maTriagr. 


"  Al  Ikoit  tkatftar;  Ikef  kopt,  and  know  Oeg/tar"— 
lo  the  folio  the  hue  it  piint^  iboa : — 

At  lluiM  ilui  fev  IliF}  bopr,  wd  kBow  IbFj  fear. 
Tbia,  Caldecott.  Collier,  and  othen,  retain  amlteiid, 
fliplaining  it  that  "  Orlando  it  in  the  alats  of  minil  cf 
ihoae  who  fear  what  ihej  hope,  and  know  that  ihtj 
fear  it."  Yet,  with  Johnaoa  and  other  editor*,  I  ibdiI 
confeaa  that  I  cannot  eitract  that  or  any  other  aeiwe  tnm 
the  old  reading.  Thii  edition,  therefore,  adopt*  the  ang- 
5e*tion  of  Henley,  which  require*  only  a  *E(jln  ^leit- 
tion  of  the  pointing;  and  then  Oriando  may  be  ODda- 
*tood  aa  comparing  himself  to  "  thoae  who  fear,  bnt  jtt 
hope  while  itey  are  alill  conaciou*  of  real  fear."  fa- 
hapt,  howsTer,  the  text  reouirea  a  *till  bolder  eamc- 
ban  ;  and  I  have  been  much  iikcliaed  ID  adopt  Heath'* 
reading,  which  ia  more  Bhakeepearian  in  ii 
and  ita  boidneaa  of  expreaaion;-^ 


'  icvtn  Unui  remmtd" — "  ToachttODe  bar 
•even  kindt  of  liet,  Irom  the  retort  coartecoa 
to  the  aeventh  and  moat  aggravated  tpeciea  of  lie,  which 
be  colli  the  lie  direct.  The  counier't  aniwer  to  hia  in- 
tended affront,  he  expreaaly  tell*  ni,  waa  the  letol 
conrteona.  When,  therefore,  be  aaya  that  thej  Ibnnd 
the  quarrel  waa  on  '  the  lie  aeven  time*  removed,'  we 
moat  tmderttand,  by  the  latter  word,  the  lie  removed 
*eveD  timet,  eonnting  backward*,  (at  the  wend  'la- 
moved'  *eenii  to  intimate,)  from  the  laat  aod  moat  ag- 
gravated apecie*  of  lie — the  lie  direct." — lUutt.  Bkai. 

"  —  wt  quarrel  in  print,  bf  (*e  boot" — "The  Pott 
{■ay*  Warburton)  ha*,  in  thi*  tcene,  rallied  the  mode 
of  formal  duelling,  then  ao  prevalent,  with  the  hlghe*! 
hnmoor  and  addt«a< :  nor  could  he  have  treated  it  with 
a  happier  contempt,  than  by  ""^'"g  hit  Clown  ao  know, 
ing  in  the  forma  and  preliminariet  of  iL  The  particaltr 
book  here  alloded  to  is  a  very  ridiculou*  tieacite  of 
one  Vmcentio  Baviolo.  entitled,  'Of  Hninonra  and  Hon. 
ouiable  QnarreU,'  in  qaarto,  printed  by  Wolf,  (1591.) 
The  fint  port  of  tbi*  tract  he  entitle*,  'A  Diaconne 
moat  necessary  for  all  Gentlemen  that  have  in  regaid 
their  Honour*,  touching  the  giving  and  receiving  the 
Lie,  whereupon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  b  diven 
Forma  doth  enane;  and  many  other  Inconvenience*,  for 
lack  only  of  Ime  Knowledge  of  Hononr,  and  the  rigU 
Vnderitanding  0/  Wordt,  which  here  ia  eet  down.' 
The  content!  of  the  teveral  chaptert  are  aa  fulkiw: — I, 
What  the  Beaaon  ia  that  the  Party  nnto  whom  ttie  Lie 
ia  given  ought  lo  become  challenger,  and  of  the  Naluie 
of  Lie*.  2.  Of  the  Manner  and  Diveraily  of  Liea.  J. 
Of  Lie*  certain,  [or  direct.]  4.  Of  candidonal  Liet, 
[or  the  lie  circumatantiBl- ]  5.  Of  the  Lie  in  genaial. 
6.  Of  the  Lie  in  particular.  7.  Of  fooliah  Lies.  B.  A 
Conclution  touching  the  wretting  or  returning  back  of 
the  Lie,  for  the  countercheck  qnarrelKime.]  In  the 
chapter  of  conditional  Lie*,  tpeaking  of  the  particle  if, 
lie  aaya — '  Conditional  Itea  be  aaeh  at  are  given  eontU- 
lionally,  aa  if  a  man  ahonld  aay  or  w-rile  iheM)  wordi:— 
if  thou  hati  aaid  that  I  have  tiered  my  lord  aboae,  ihuo 
heal;  or  if  thou  aayeac  to  hereafter,  thou  wilt  lie.  Of  tbeae 
kind  of  bee,  given  m  thia  maimer,  often  ari*e  much  ood- 
lendon  in  wordt — whereof  no   a 
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introduced  by  a  anppoaed  arrial  being,  in  Ibt 
character  of  Hymen."— Jonasoif . 

In  all  the  allegorical  ahowt  exhibited  at  ancient  wed- 
dinga,  Hymen  waa  a  conatant  peraonage.  Ben  Jonaoa, 
in  hia  '  Hymenni,  or  the  aolemnitiet  of  Maaque  and 
Barriera,  at  a  Marriage,'  hat  left  ua  inatructioni  bow  lo 
dreaa  thia  favourite  character.  '  On  the  olher  hand  en- 
tered Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage,  in  a  •nffron.cohnred 
robe,  hia  under  ve«ure«  white,  &»  aockea  yellow,  a  yel- 
low veile  of  lilke  on  hit  left  arms,  hit  he«l   cnvnwd 
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with  roMt  tod  maijoFam,  in  hu  right  hand  a  torcA/*— - 
Stktkns.  ^ 

"  Atohs  together" — ^i.  e.  Agree  together,  or  are  recon- 
ciled :  from  tU  one.  The  oae  of  this  word  ib  very  fre- 
quent by  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  who  also 
use  it  actively,  as  he  too  does  elsewhere. 

"  Enter  Second  Brother^* — So  called  in  the  old  copies, 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  ''melancholy  Jaques.*'  The 
name  of  this  "second  brother'*  must  have  been  also 
Jaques,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  first  scene  as  then 
*'  at  school/'  He  is  in  fact  the  third  brother  introduced 
in  the  play ;  but  what  is  meant  u,  that  be  is  second  in 
point  of  age — ^younger  than  Oliver,  and  older  than  Or* 
lando.  Collier  objects  that  this  supposition  would  seem 
to  make  Orlando  too  much  of  a  stripling.  But  one  so 
well  read  in  Old-English  literature  should  have  remem- 
bered that  seKool  was  used  with  great  latitude  by  Shake- 
soeare  and  his  contemporaries,  so  as  to  include  even  the 
highest  academic  instruction— as  we  stQl  say,  **  the  School 
oTMedicine"  at  Paris,  etc.  Thus,  Hamlet  writes,  **  Go 
back  to  school  at  Wittenberg" — ^i.  e.  to  the  University 
there.  In  Lodge's  novel,  (which  ends  very  differently,) 
Femandine,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  is  repre- 
sented  as  ''a  scholar  in  Paris."  He,  like  Jaques  de 
Bois,  arrives  quite  at  the  ena  of  the  story. 

**  —  meeting  with  an  old  religioue  man"— In  Lodge's 
novel,  the  usurping  Duke  is  not  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  pious  counsels  of  a  hermit,  but  is  suboued 
and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  who  under- 
take the  cause  of  Rosader — the  Orlando  of  this  play. 

"  —  the  measure  of  their  states"— Not  ^states,  for 
eetaiee^  as  in  Collier's  edition,  which  is  a  useless  change 
of  the  old  reading — ''  All  shall  receive  such  a  share  of 
my  own  returning  property  as  may  suit  their  several 
stations." 

"  To  tee  no  pattime"-^"  Amid  this  general  festivity, 
the  reader  may  oe  sorry  to  take  his  leave  of  Joques,  who 
appears  to  have  no  share  in  it,  and  remains  behind  im- 
reconciled  to  society.  He  has,  however,  filled,  with  a 
gloomy  sensibility,  the  space  allotted  to  him  in  the  play, 
and  to  the  last  preserves  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
him  as  a  consistent  character,  and  an  able,  though  soli- 
tary moralist 

*'  It  may  be  observed,  with  scarce  less  concern,  that 
Shakespeare  has,  on  this  occasion,  forgot  old  Adam,  the 
servant  of  Orlando,  whose  fideliw  should  have  entided 
him  to  notice  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  to  that 
happiness  which  he  would  naturally  have  found,  in  the 
return  of  fortune  to  his  master." — Stevens. 

"  It  is  the  more*  remarkable  that  old  Adam  is  forgot- 
ten, since,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  Lodge  makes  nim 
captain  of  the  king*t  guard." — Farmer. 

"  As  we  do  trust  they'll  end  in  true  delights"—"  The 
universal  modem  stage-direction  here  is  'a  dance,' 
which  probably  folli^wed  the  Duke's  speech.  The  an- 
cient direction,  however,  is  exit ;  but  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  the  Duke  should  go  out  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  Epilosue.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
the  custom  of  our  old  stage,  he  may  have  done  so. 
Malone,  Stevens,  and  all  the  modem  editors,  (Copell  ex- 
cepted,) read  And  instead  of  '  As,'  in  this  line,  without 
any  reason  for  change,  and  without  attempting  to  assign 
any." — Collier. 

««  —  If  J  were  a  woman" — The  female  characters  in 
plays,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  were  at  this 
lime,  and  until  after  the  ^storation,  performed  by  boys, 
or  young  men. 

"  Every  thing  about  Rosalind  breathes  of  youth's  sweet 
prime.  She  is  fresh  as  the  moming,  sweet  as  the  dew- 
awakened  blossoms,  and  light  as  the  breeze  that  plays 
among  them.  She  is  as  witty,  as  voluble,  as  sprightly 
as  Beatrice,  but  in  a  style  altogether  distinct.  In  both, 
the  wit  is  equally  unconscious ;  but  in  Beatrice  it  plays 
about  us  like  the  lightning,  dazzling,  but  also  alarming ; 


while  the  wit  of  Rosalind  bubbles  up  and  sparkles  like 
living  fountains,  refreshing  all  around.  Her  volubility 
is  like  the  bird's  song ;  it  is  the  outpouring  of  a  heart 
filled  to  overflowing  with  life,  love,  and  joy,  and  all  sweet 
and  affectionate  impulses.  She  has  as  much  tenderness 
as  mirth,  and  in  her  most  petulant  raillery  there  is  a 
touch  of  softness—'  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  hurt  a  fly.' 

'*  As  her  vivacity  never  lessens  our  impression  of  her 
sensibility,  so  she  wears  her  masculine  attire  without  the 
slightest  impugnment  of  her  delicacy.  Shakespeare  did 
not  make  the  modesty  of  his  women  depend  on  their 
dress.  Rosalind  has  in  trath  no  *  doublet  and  hose  in 
her  disposition.'  How  her  heart  seems  to  throb  and 
flutter  under  her  page's  vest.  What  depth  of  love  in 
her  passion  for  Orlando ;  whether  disguised  beneath  a 
saucy  playfulness,  or  breaking  forth  with  a  fond  impa- 
tience, or  half  betrayed  in  tlmt  beautifiil  scene  where 
she  faints  at  the  sight  of  the  kerchief  stained  with  his 
blood !  Here,  the  recovery  of  her  self-possession — her 
fears  lest  she  should  have  revealed  her  sex — ^her  presence 
of  mind  and  qdick-witted  excuse, '  I  pray  you  tell  your 
brother  how  well  I  counterfeited,'  ana  tlie  characteristic 
playfulness  which  seems  to  return  so  naturally  with  her 
recovered  senses,  are  all  as  amusing  as  consistent. 

'*  Then  how  b^tutiful  is  the  dialogue  managed  between 
herself  and  Orlando ;  how  well  she  assumes  the  airs  of 
a  saucy  page,  without  throwing  off  her  feminine  sweet- 
ness !  How  her  wit  flutters  free  as  air  over  every  sub- 
ject !  with  what  a  careless  grace,  yet  with  what  exqui- 
site propriety : — 

For  innooence  hath  s  privilege  in  her 
To  dlgmiy  arch  Jeits  sad  laugliing  eyes. 

And  if  the  freedom  of  some  of  the  expressions  used  by 
Rosalind  or  Beatrice  be  objected  to,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  not  the  fault  of  Shakespeare  or  his 
women,  but  generally  of  the  age.  Portia,  Beatrice,  Ro- 
salind, and  the  rest,  lived  in  times  when  more  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  things  than  to  words :  now  we 
think  more  of  words  than  of  things.  And  happy  are 
we,  in  these  days  of  super-refinement,  if  we  are  to  be 
saved  by  our  verbal  morality." — Mrs.  Jakxsoii. 


"  The  plot  of  this  delicious  comedy  was  taken  by  our 
Poet  from  Lodge's  'Rosalynde,  or  Euphues'  Grolden 
Le^ye.'  Some  of  Lodge's  incidents  are  judiciously 
omitted,  but  the  greater  part  are  preserved — the  wrest- 
linff  scene,  the  flight  of  the  two  ladies  into  the  forest  of 
Araen,  the  meeting  there  of  Rosalind  with  her  faUier 
and  mother,  and  tne  whole  happy  termination  of  the 
plot,  are  found  in  the  prose  romance.  Even  the  names 
of  the  personages  are  but  slightly  changed ;  for  Lodge's 
Rosalind,  in  her  male  attire,  calls  herself  Ganymede,  and 
her  cousin,  as  a  shepherdess,  »  named  Aliena.  But 
never  was  the  prolixity  and  p^antry  of  a  prosaic  nar- 
rative transmuted  by  genius  into  such  magical  poetry. 
In  the  days  of  James  I.,  George  Heriot,  the  Edinburgh 
merchant,  'who  built  a  hospital  still  bearing  his  name, 
is  said  to  have  made  his  fortune  by  purchasing  for  a 
trifle  a  quantity  of  sand  that  had  been  brought  as  ballast 
by  a  ship  from  Africa.  As  it  was  dry,  he  suspected 
from  its  weight  that  it  contained  gold,  and  he  succeeded 
in  filtering  a  treasure  from  it.  Shakespeare,  like  Heriot, 
took  the  dry  and  heavy  sand  of  Lodge,  and  made  gold 
out  of  it. 

"  Before  I  say  more  of  this  dramatic  treasure,  I  must 
absolve  myself  by  a  confession  as  to  some  of  its  improb- 
abilities. Rosalind  asks  her  cousin  Celia,  'Whither 
shall  we  go  7'  and  Celia  answers,  '  To  seek  my  uncle  in 
the  forest  of  Arden.'  But,  arrived  there,  and  having  pur- 
chased a  cottage  and  sheep-farm,  neither  the  daughter 
nor  niece  of  the  banished  Duke  seem  to  trouble  them- 
selves much  to  inquire  about  either  father  or  uncle. 
The  lively  and  natural-hearted  Rosalind  discovers  no 
impatience  to  embrace  her  sire  until  she  has  finished 
her  masked  courtship  with  Orlando.  But  Rosalind  was 
in  love,  as  I  have  been  with  the  comedy  these  forty 
years ;  and  love  is  blind — ^for  until  a  late  period  my  eyes 
were  never  couched  so  as  to  see  this  objection.     The 
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truth,  bowerer,  U,  that  lorre  u  mlMlf  blind ;  and  now 
that  mj  eye*  are  opened,  I  that  them  aninat  the  bait. 
Aw^  with  jooT  beat-prored  improbabilitiea,  irtien  the 


It  bai  been  Imicbed  and  the  booy  bacinated !  When 
I  think  of  the  lovely  Mrs.  Jordan  in  thia  part,  1  have 
no  more  damra  for  pnnfi  of  prababiiily  on  tbi*  mlgeat, 
(though  'proobpellDcidaa  the  mortiingdatn,')  than  ibr 
-  the  oogent  logic  of  a  buHr*  writ.' 


Bat  it  mar  ba  uked  wSelfaer  nature  and  eeoA  am 
tobeaacriSoedatlhe  altar  of  fiction!  No!  inthemain 
effilct  of  fiction  on  the  bncy,  they  ne*ar  are  nor  can  be 
NcriBeed.  The  improbabilitiei  of  fiction  are  only  iti 
aKceptioDa,  n^iile  the  tnith  of  natnre  i*  ila  general  law; 
wd  anleM  Ibe  O^thof  natnre  were  in  the  main  obierred, 
■he  Gctioiiiat  could  not  loll  oar  Tigilance  al  to  particolar 
improbalulitiea. 

"  Apply  thii  maxim  to  Bhakeapeani'i  As  Tou  Like  It, 
and  ovr  Poet  will  be  found  to  make  a*  tbrget  what  ■ 
eccentric  from  natnre  in  a  limited  riew,  bjp  ibowjng  it 
mote  bemtilnlly  probable  in  a  larver  contemplalioa. 
In  thii  drama  be  anatobe*  q>  oat  of  £e  biuy  world  into 
a  woodland  lolilnde;  he  makca  na  breathe  its  freah  air, 
partake  ita  paatoral  peace,  feed  aa  it*  Teoiwni,  admire 
■la  bomding  wild-dser,  at>d  ifmpaihiie  with  its  ban- 
iahed  men  and  dmple  matiei.  Bat  he  oontmea  to 
break  it*  moootM^  br  die  intnuion  of  amrHj  manner* 
and  character*.  He  ha*  a  fool  and  a  ^loaopher,  who 
might  haTe  hated  each  other  at  coort,  bnt  who  like  each 
''"■•*■      He  hi 


o  dw  country  and  beat*  . 
the  conrtieta  teem  a*  mach  natnnlized  to  dte  foreat  a* 
it*  native*,  and  the  general  Inith  of  natore  i*  eqoally 
preferred. 
"  The  evenb  of  the  play .  •  ■.    ' 


hextt  we  have 


«hip-devoted  Celia,  the  daty-dented  old  Adam,  the  faa- 
mouroo*  Clown,  and  the  melancholy  Jaqnea :  all  tbtat. 
together  with  the  dignified  and  baowbed  Dnke,  ""^ 
the  foreat  of  Arden  an  Elyihun  to  oar  imaginatiDa ;  md 
onr  heart*  are  ao  itricken  by  dawe  beoorolent  beJ^n, 
diat  we  eanly  forgive  the  other  ooce  colpable  but  *l 
lait  repentant  ohatacten." — Cm  rial.  l. 

"  For  pore  comedy,  rich  in  variety,  intereat,  poMiy, 
■nd  a  happy  riew  of  facmian  life.  At  Yon  Liki  Iralbe 
woHd'*  inafter>piace.  It  hai  been  taini^  ■  n  an  r 
comedy,  bal  that  impliea  an  nnreal 
bard*  and  ahepberde 
every  degree,  tme  to  naoira 

dier  walk  and  talk.    Tbece 

in  Uie  dialogue,  belodging  equally  to  tfaevi ___. 

ten,  thai  *eem  to  parMke  of  the  open  air  in  which  ibey 
bnndie.  Never  i*  the  acene  withm  doora,  except  wbn 
Bometfaiag  divnrdaat  >■  introdoced  to  helgbla,  ■  it 
were,  die  harmony — whan  the  a*urp«r  bauiabe*  Stm- 
liod,  and  twice  mote,  for  a  ■bort  whila^  Joat  to  give  im 
time  to  threaten.  Tbeae  changea  aerve,  withoat  da- 
tnrbiog  onr  calmer  feeling,  to  increaae  oar  happm 
among  the  pleaaant  exiles  m  the  forait 

"At  one  time  I  thought  a  lioness  w«a  out  of  W 
■phere  in  the  fi»Ht  of  Arden,  notwidutaadini  d* 
aolbority  of  the  original  novel  for  her  ^ipcuanoeUicR. 
But  the  (oTBSt  of  Arden  i*  a  privileged  plMM,  once  h- 
tooaa  for  Merlin'*  magic  Ibantains,  Angelica,  and  the 
knighu  of  Chariemagne,  surraonded  by  eodiaatnieit^ 
according  lo  Boiardo  and  AtioMo.  Sh«k«spe«i«  avodt 
fallowing  the  novel  in  ipeoifying  aeertain  king  of  Flano* ; 
he  metiDona  no  connliy ;  and  therefore  hebaa  a  rifh 

1  lionea*  into  Ihi*  — " — '  *■ _i- .    > 

where." — Cn.  i 
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COMPOSITION. 
IE  TEXT,  ETC. 
[S  u,  in  levenit  refipectji.  ih?  mriflt  rvmarkhbEe  compoiitiaa  of 
s  suthur.  and  )m>  prubably  cuulributed  mure  tu  hit  geoenl 
farne,  aa  It  has  |ivea  a  mnrc  peculiar  evidence  <if  Ihe  variety  and 
linlliancy  of  Ills  genius,  than  any  ntber  of  lii*  drsmaa.  Not  that 
It  ID  in  ilwir  ibe  Dobleit  of  hii  wortu.  or  even  uue  of  the  highau 
order  among  iLem  i  bnl  it  u  not  only  enquiiiW  in  its  kind — it  ii 
alto  ongiiial  and  peculiar  in  tu  whole  charsctor,  and  of  a  cloii  1^ 
lUelf  Kiir,  allhiitigh  it  lie  far  fmm  rivalling  As  Vod  Lckk  It.  or 
tbe  Minrii.^T  or  Vi^ici:,  in  llio  vorinl  eiliibltinn  of  humM 
chanctar,  or  the  gravity  or  the  iweetiten  of  ethical  poetry — 
though  it  itand  in  no  rank  ofoompariaon  with  Othillo,  or  Liik. 
I  the  manifisatalioD  of  lofty  intellect  or  the  energy  of  pawion,  or  in  nnreiiited  away  over  the  reader'*  deeper  emo- 
ona — yet  Liia  or  Othillo,  or  any  one  of  Shakeapeare'i  moat  perfect  comediea.  might  have  been  loat  by  tlie 
treleaaneM  of  early  edilon,  or  the  afcidenla  of  time,  without  any  eaasntial  diminntian  of  the  general  satiniate  of 
leir  aathor'a  genioa.  Poaaeaaing  HaKLtT,  Boheo  ino  Jdliit,  Micbith,  and  the  Roman  Ingediea,  we  could 
lace  no  aatignable  limit  to  the  genius  which  produced  them,  if  exerted  on  any  similar  tbetnes  of  fierce  pawion  or 
agio  dignity.  So,  again,  Ai  Yoo  Liii  It  ia  bnt  atuther  and  moat  adminble  eihtbitioD  of  the  lame  prolific  comic 
iventian,  which  revela  a*  joyonily  in  Falatafi*  and  Mercotio — of  the  lame  meditatire  poetic  apirit,  in  tonu  fonci- 
d,  puaionale,  philoaophical,  which  pooia  forth  Ila  auitsrer  teachingi  in  Miisuai  rom  MaiacBE,  or  more  iwsetly 
amaa  upon  the  ear,  "  with  a  dying  fall,"  in  the  intervala  of  the  loud  jollity  of  the  Tnai.rTu  Nioht.  Bnt  the 
[isanKHKR-NisHT's  DaaiH  Manda  by  itself,  withoal  any  parallel ;  for  the  Tihfest,  which  it  reaemblea  in  it* 
tetematunl  penonagea  and  machinery  of  the  plot,  ij  in  other  reapecti  wholly  diMimilar,  is  of  quite  another  mood 
I  feeling  and  thought,  and  with,  perbapa,  higher  attributes  of  geoiui,  wanta  it*  peculiar  fascination.  Thus  it  ia 
■at  the  loss  of  this  liugalarly  beautifnl  pniductiaD  would,  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  his  works,  have  abridged 
le  measure  of  its  author's  fame,  as  it  would  have  lefl  us  without  the  means  of  forming  any  eitimals  of  the  bril- 
ant  lightness  of  his  "  forgetive"  fancy,  in  its  most  sportive  and  luxuriant  vein.  The  Poet  and  his  conlempDraries  seem 
>  have  regarded  this  piece,  a*  they  well  might,  aa  in  aome  sort  a  ooodeacript  Id  dramatic  literature ;  for  it  happens 
lat,  while  the  other  plays  published  during  their  autbor'a  life  are  regularly  denominated,  in  their  title-page,  si 
tbe  pleasant  comedy,"  "  the  true  dramatic  history,"  or  "  the  lamentable  tragedy,"  thii  has  aa  deugoatlon  of 
le  kind  beyond  its  mere  title,  in  either  of  the  original  editdons.  It  has,  in  common  with  all  his  comedies,  a  per 
elual  intermixture  of  tbe  essentially  poetical  with  iha  purely  laughable,  yet  is  distingnisbed  from  all  Ihe  rest  by 
eing  (aa  Coleridge  has  happily  defined  its  character)  "one  continued  specimen  of  tbe  dramatized  lyrical."  Its 
mnaidons  are  as  rapid,  and  the  images  and  acenea  it  presents  to  the  imagination  aa  Doaxpectad  and  aa  remote  fram 
BCh  other,  as  those  of  tbe  boldest  lyric  r  while  it  has  also  that  highest  peFfection  of  the  Ijrrie  art,  the  pervading 
nity  of  the  poetic  spirit— that  conlmued  glow  of  eidted  thought— which  blends  Ihe  whole  rich  and  strange  variety 
I  one  common  effect  of  gay  and  dauling  brilliancy. 
There  is  tbe  heroic  magnificence  of  the  princely  loves  of  Theseus  and  his  Amazon  bride,  dazzling  with  the 
Irangely  gorgeous  mixture  of  classical  allusion  and  fable  with  the  taste,  feelings,  and  nuumen  of  chivalry ;  and  all 
mbodied  in  a  calm  and  lof^  poetiy,  fitted  alike  to  express  the  grand  aimplicity  of  primeval  heroism,  and  "  the 
igh  tbooghls  in  a  heart  of  courtesy,"  which  belong  to  the  beat  parts  of  the  chivalnms  cbarncler.  This  Is  mter- 
vined  with  the  ingeniously  perplexed  fanciea  and  error*  of  the  Athenian  loven,  wrought  up  with  a  luxuriant  profii- 
ion  of  quaint  conceits  aod  artificial  turns  of  thought,  such  as  the  age  delighted  in.  The  Fairy  King  and  Queen, 
qoally  essential  to  the  plot,  are  invested  with  a  certain  mythological  dignity,  suited  to  the  soleom  yet  free  mnsic 
r  the  verse,  and  the  elevation  and  grave  elegance  of  all  their  thoughts  and  images.  Their  fairy  subjects,  apin, 
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are  the  gayest  and  moflt  fantastic  of  Fancy's  children.  All  these  are  relieved  and  contrasted  by  the  grotesque  sb- 
sordity  of  the  mock  play,  and  still  more  by  the  laughable  truth  and  nature  of  the  amateur  **  mechanicals"  who 
present  it.  The  critics  have,  indeed,  been  disposed  to  limit  the  praise  of  truth  and  nature,  in  this  part  of  the  play,  to 
the  portraiture  of  green-room  jealousies  or  vanity,  such  as  the  Poet  might  have  observed  in  his  own  professional  life. 
But  in  truth  he  has  here  contrasted  to  the  finer  idealities  of  heroic  and  of  playful  fancy,  a  vivid  delineation  of  vol- 
gar  human  nature — not  confined  to  any  one  occupation  or  class  in  life,  but  such  as  often  displays  itself  in  the 
graver  employments  of  real  life,  and  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  castes  of  society.  Bottom,  for  instance,  msj 
be  frequently  found  in  high  official  or  representative  stations,  among  the  legislative  and  municipal  boclies  of  the 
world ;  and  so  near  (according  to  Napoleon's  well-known  adage)  is  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  that  it  dependf 
entirely  upon  external  circumstances,  with  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  sense  in  himself  and  his  hearers,  whether 
the  BoUom  of  the  day  is  doomed  to  wear  the  ass's  head  for  life,  or  becomes  the  admiration  of  his  companions,  and 
roars  "  like  a  nightingale,"  in  his  own  conceit,  from  the  high  stations  of  the  law  or  the  state. 

This  clustering  of  the  sweetest  flowers  of  fanciful  and  of  heroic  poetry  around  the  grotesque  yet  substantial 
reality  of  Bottom  and  his  associates,  gives  to  the  whole  play  that  mixed  effect  of  the  grotesquely  ludicnw 
with  the  irregularly  beautiful,  which  the  Poet  himself  has  painted  in  his  picture  of  Titania  **  rounding  the  faairj 
temples"  of  the  self-satisfied  fool — 

^  With  corooet  of  finesh  and  firagrant  flowera. 

All  this  profusion  of  pure  poetry  and  droll  reality  is  worked  up  with  the  dramatic  skill  of  a  practised  artist,  io 
embodying  these  apparently  discordant  plots  and  personages  into  one  perfectly  connected  and  harmonious  whole, 
out  of  which  nothing  could  well  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  rest.     This  artistic  skill,  though  it  may  not  be 
an  excellence  of  the  very  highest  order,  is  yet  one  that  results  only  from  practice  and  experience  ;  and  connected. 
OS  it  is  here,  with  great  variety  and  richness  of  allusion,  and  knowledge — ^as  well  of  life  and  nature  as  of  books* 
indicates  that  the  play  cannot  have  been  the  production  of  a  youth  of  limited  experience  of  life,  and  little  exercise 
of  his  dramatic  talent.     Yet  it  has  been  most  commonly  classed  among  the  author's  more  youthful  works,  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  play  to  support  this  conjecture.     It  was  first  printed  in  1600,  bat 
Meares  mentioned  it  in  his  list  before  1598 ;  and  the  remarkable  allusion  to  the  ungenial  summer  and  confusion  of 
seasons  which  occurred  in  England,  in  1594,  (see  note  on  act  ii.  scene  2 — "  Therefore  the  winds,  piping,"  etc.,) 
affords  evidence  that  the  play,  as  it  first  appeared  in  print,  must  belong  to  a  period  about  1595,  or  1596.    Thi» 
would  place  it  in  its  author's  thirty-first  or  thirty-second  year,  when,  as  his  Romeo  akd  Juliet  shows,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  familiar  freedom  of  poetic  diction,  in  its  widest  range,  and  a  mastery  of  metrical  power  and  sweetness, 
far  more  bold  and  varied  than  is  seen  in  his  first  dramatic  efforts ;  and  to  this  period  the  Midsumm xr-Nioht's 
Dream,  as  it  was  printed  in  1600,  certainly  belongs.    Yet  the  comparison  of  this  beautiful  poem  with  those  of  his 
other  dramas,  (which  we  know,  from  the  collation  of  the  successive  old  editions  of  some,  or  from  the  title-pages 
of  others,  were  first  written  in  a  comparative  immaturity  of  the  author's  genius,  and  afterwards  received  lai^  al- 
terations ahd  additions,)  strongly  impresses  me  with  the  opinion  that  such  was  also  the  history  of  this  drama.    Ma- 
lone  places  the  whole  of  it  as  contemporary  with  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  etc. 
Without  agreeing  to  this  arbitrary  assignment  of  its  date,  I  yet  think  that  the  rhyming  dialogue  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  much  of  the  versification  in  those  scenes,  the  elaborate  elegance,  the  quaint  conceits,  and  artificial  refine- 
ments of  thought  in  the  whole  episode  (if  it  may  be  termed  so)  of  Helena  and  Hermia,  and  their  lovers,  do  cer- 
tainly partake  of  the  taste  and  manner  of  those  more  juvenile  comedies ;  while,  in  the  other  poetic  scenes,  "  the 
strain  we  hear  is  of  a  higher  mood,"  and  belongs  to  a  period  of  fuller  and  more  conscioiis  power. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  very  probable,  (though  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  appeared  so  to  any  one  else,)  that 
the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  was  originally  written  in  a  very  different  form  from  that  in  which  we  now  have 
it,  several  years  before  the  date  of  the  drama  in  its  present  shape — that  it  was  subsequently  remoulded,  after  a 
long  interval,  with  the  addition  of  the  heroic  personages,  and  all  the  dialogue  between  Oberon  and  Titania,  per- 
haps with  some  alteration  of  the  lower  comedy ;  the  rhyming  dialogue  and  the  whole  perplexity  of  the  Athenmn 
lovers  being  retained,  with  slight  change,  from  the  more  boyish  comedy.  The  completeness  and  unity  of  the 
piece  would  indeed  quite  exclude  such  a  conjecture,  if  we  were  forced  to  reason  only  from  the  evidence  afforded 
by  itself;  but,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (not  to  speak  of  other  dramas)  we  have  the  certain  proof  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  products  of  different  periods  of  the  author's  progressive  intellect  and  power,  the  comparison  leads  to 
a  similar  conclusion  here. 

The  play  is  said  never  to  have  been  popular,  as  an  acted  drama,  on  the  modem  stage ;  as  may  well  be  the  case; 
for  dramatic  imitation  must  deal  in  too  material  realities  to  pourtray  the  ''airy  nothings"  which  the  Poet's  "fine 
frenzy"  had  "  turned  to  shapes."  Mrs.  A.  Browne  has  even  conjectured  that  it  failed  in  its  first  representation, 
and  that  it  was  the  author's  mortification  on  this  result,  and  his  consequent  disgust  for  the  drama,  for  a  time,  that 
Spenser  alluded  to  in  his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  in  1591,  when  he  lamented  that  his  "  pleasant  WUley"  should 
'chuse  to  sit  in  idle  cell."  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  it  must  have  been  the  primitive  sketch  that  was 
unsuccessful ;  for  we  learn,  from  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1600,  that  the  piece  then  printed  was  often  acted, 
and  it  was  so  popular  that  two  different  printers  brought  out  rival  editions. 

It  was  originally  printed  in  quarto,  in  those  two  editions,  with  much  more  care  than  was  usual  with  other  dra- 
matic writings  of  the  day,  and  especially  than  the  generally  of  Shakespeare's  other  plays  printed  during  his  life- 
time. It  accordingly  furnishes  less  food  than  usual  for  critical  correction  and  controversy  in  settling  the  text, 
which  offers  few  difficulties  of  this  nature. 
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SOURCE    OF    THE    PLOT,    COSTUME,    MANNERS,    ETC. 

This  play  has  all  the  merit  of  entire  originality  of  plot  and  incident — a  merit  which  we  know  that  Shakespeare 
soon  learnt  to  hold  very  cheap,  regarding  such  originality,  very  justly,  as  the  humblest  part  of  dramatic  invention. 
Here,  however,  where  he  meant  to  carry  the  invention  of  his  characters,  with  the  language  and  thoughts,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  real  life,  or  of  traditional  story,  novelty  of  plot  became  necessary  to  the  higher  originality  of  effect 
he  wished  to  produce  otherwise.  The  traditions  of  all  Europe,  and  the  East,  had  given  him  the  leading  idea  of 
fairy  character,  in  the  legends  of  puny  immortals,  whose  interference  in  human  affairs  had  always  a  mixture  of 
waggish  malice  and  good-nature.  But  the  peculiar  poetic  colouring  of  that  character  is  purely  his  own,  as  the  reader 
may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  the  fairy  scenes  with  the  materials  to  which  the  industry  of  the  conmientators 
has  referred,  as  the  sources  of  his  invention :— * 

"  The  *  Knight's  Tale'  of  Chaucer,  and  the  same  poet's  *  Tysbe  of  Babylone,'  together  with  Arthur  Golding's 
translation  of  the  story  of '  Pyramus  and  Thisbe'  from  Ovid,  are  the  only  sources  yet  pointed  out  of  the  plots  intro- 
duced and  employee!  by  Shakespeare.  Oberon,  Titania,  and  Robin  Good-fellow,  or  Puck,  are  mentioned,  as  be- 
longing to  the  fairy  mythology,  by  many  authors  of  the  time.  The  Percy  Society  not  Ions  since  reprinted  a  tract 
called  *  Robin  Good-fellow,  his  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests,'  from  an  edition  m  1628 ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  originally  came  out  at  least  forty  years  earlier :  together  with  a  ballad  inserted  in  the  'Introduction'  to  that 
reprint,  it  shows  how  Shakespeare  availed  himself  of  existing  popular  superstitions.  In  Percy's  '  Reliques'  is  a 
ballad  entitled  the  *  Merry  Pranks  of  Robin  Good-fellow,'  attributed  to  Ben  Jonsou,  of  which  I  have  a  version  in  a 
MS.  of  the  time :  it  is  the  more  curious,  because  it  has  the  initials  B.  J.  at  the  end.  It  contains  some  variations 
and  an  additional  stanza,  which,  considering  the  subject  of  the  poem,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  subjoin  :— 

When  M  my  feUow  elfea  and  I 

In  circled  ring  do  trip  around, 
If  that  our  aporta  by  any  eye 
Do  happen  to  be  seen  or  found ; 

It  that  they 

No  words  do  aav, 
Bat  mum  continue  aa  they  go, 

Each  night  I  do 

Put  groat  in  shoe, 
And  wind  out  lau^^iing,  bo,  bo^  ho  I 

**  The  incidents  connected  with  the  life  of  Robin  Giood-fellow  were,  no  doubt,  worked  up  by  different  dramatists 
in  different  ways :  and  in  Henslowe's  '  Diary'  are  inserted  two  entries  of  money  paid  to  Henry  Chettle  for  a  play 
he  waa  writing,  in  September,  1602,  under  tne  title  of  *  Robin  Good-fellow.'  "—-Collier. 

The  heroical  personages  are  not  original,  in  name  or  history,  but  quite  so  in  the  peculiar  combination  with  fiuiy 
lore,  aa  well  as  in  their  poetical  decoration,  and  more  especially  in  the  beautiful  spirit  of  philosophical  thought  with 
which  Theseus  is  filled — to  whom  the  Poet  has  given  a  sort  of  regal  family-likeness  to  Hamlet,  both  in  the  kind 
and  thoughtftd  courtesy  of  disposition,  and  in  the  meditative  cast  of  thought,  though  not,  like  Hamlet's,  forced  by 
painful  inquiries,  but  employed  in  cheerful  considerations  upon  man's  noblest  tastes  and  faculties. 

The  splendid  confusion  of  the  classical  and  mythological  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  medwval  chivalry,  will 
strike  modem  readers  as  discordant.  But  such  was  the  traditionary  and  customary  poetical  costume  of  the  heroes 
of  Homer  and  Ovid,  when  they  appeared  in  the  songs  or  tales  of  romance.  This  arose  at  first  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  old  romancers  and  historians,  and  their  readers,  who  conformed  the  habits  and  mamiers  of  the  classical  heroes 
to  those  of  their  own  days.  But  afterwards,  when  these  topics  were  used  by  more  cultivated  authors,  they  from 
choice  continued  the  same  confusion  of  times  and  manners.  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  were  fiuniliar  at  least  witli 
Latin  literature;  but  (the  one  in  his  *  Tescide,'  and  the  other  in  his  *  Knight's  Tale')  both  introduced  Duke  The- 
smis  in  the  same  romantic  and  conventional  costume,  without  any  attempt  to  invest  him  or  his  times  with  a  dress 
more  congruous  to  Grecian  tastes  and  habits.  There  was  then  no  reason  why  a  dramatist,  writing  for  popular 
efiec^  should  throw  away  the  manifest  advantage  of  adopting  the  ideas  of  his  personages  which  were  already 
familJAr  to  his  aifdienco ;  nor  does  he  betmy  any  ignorance  in  comforming  to  them.  Thus,  the  Athens  of  this  play, 
like  that  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio,  is  not  a  city  of  early  Greece,  but  the  capital  of  a  principality  which,  in  every 
thing  but  its  religion,  resembled  the  Ghent  and  Bruges  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  or  the  capitals  of  any  of  the 
princely  chiefs  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

If,  however,  the  artist  thinks  it  expedient  for  the  stage,  or  for  pictorial  illustration,  to  resort  to  a  stricter  external 
coatome  than  the  Poet  thought  necessary,  he  may  find  materials  of  the  choicest  kind,  (where  Mr.  Planch^  directs 
him,)  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Etruscan  vases,  and  other  exquisite  relics  of  classic  taste  and  form. 
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rHESEUS.  Duke  of  Athena. 

EOEUS.  Father  to  Hcruia. 

LY8ANDER. 

DEMETRIUS. 

PHILOSTRATE.  Muter  of  the  Revelt  to  Tn«««08 

QUINCE,  the  Carpester. 

8NUO.  the  Joiner. 

BOTTOM,  the  Wearer. 

PI.UTE.  the  Bellowa- mender. 

8N0UT.  the  Tinker. 

STARVELING,  the  Tailor. 

EIPFOLYTA.  Qaem  of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  to  TBCsvoa. 
HERMIA,  Daughter  to  Eobos,  in  love  with  LreAXOBiu 
HELENA,  in  love  with  DBMVTHica 

OBERON.  Zing  of  the  Fairlea. 

TITANIA.  Queen  of  the  Fairiea. 

FUCK,  or  RoBiar>OooDrBz.i.ow.  a  Fairy 

PEAS-BLOSSOM. 

COBWEB. 

MOTH. 

MUSTARD-SEED. 

PrRAMTJa. 


Tbibbb. 

Wai.1., 

MooxaHxifB. 

LZOH. 


Character*  In  the  Interlude,  performed 
by  the  Clowne. 


Other  Falriea  attending  their  King  and  Queen.     Attendants  on 
TBB«Bua  and  Hxppoltta. 


Bomnm — Athbh*.  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it 


Sc-WE  I.— Athen 


A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 


fnterTsi 


AlUidanU. 


Tkt.  Now,  (tir  Hippolyta,  oar  naptiRl  hour 
Drawl  on  apace ;  four  hnpp7  dnys  bring  in 
Another  mooni  bnt,  ofa,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moot]  wanes!  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Loni;  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip,  Four  da3rH  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in 

Four  nigfata  will  quichlj  dream  awajr  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  onr  Miemnitiea. 

75" 


Tkt.  Go.  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  jonlta  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals. 
The  pale  companion  ia  not  for  our  pomp. — 

[Eiit  Philostratk. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  m^  sword, 
And  won  thj  love  doing  thee  injuries; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  reveUing. 

EnltT  EoEus,  with  hit  daughter  Hebmia,  Ltsan- 

DER,  and  Demetrius. 

Eee.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke .' 

Tilt.  Thanks,  good  Egeus:   what's  the  news 

with  Ihee  ? 
Ege.  Full  of  vexation  come  I ;  with  complaint 


ACT    I. 


MIPSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


SCElfE  I. 


Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Herraia. — 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius. — -My  noble  lord, 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 
Stand  forth,  Lysander ; — and,  my  gracious  duke, 
This  man  hath  betwitch*d  the  bc«om  of  my  child : 
Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes. 
And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child : 
Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 
And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats,  (messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth,) 
With  cunning  hast  thou  iilch*d  my  daughter's  heart; 
Tum*d  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn  harshness. — And,  my  gracious  duke, 
Be  it  so,  she  will  not  here,  before  your  grace, 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, 
As  me  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her. 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  Qiat  case. 

The.  What  say  you,  Hermia?  be  advis'd,  fair 
maid. 
To  you  your  &ther  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  composM  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
TV)  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her.  So  is  Lysander. 

The.  In  himself  he  is ; 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  must  be  held  die  worthier. 

Her.  1  would,  my  father  look'd  but  with  my 
eyes! 

The,  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment 
look. 

Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold. 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty. 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts ; 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befal  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice. 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun. 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage ; 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distill'd, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The.  Take  time  to  pause :  and  by  the  next  new 
moon. 
The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship. 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die, 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will, 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 
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Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia; — and,  Lysander 
yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege.   Scornful   Lysander!    true,  he  hath  my 
love. 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
And  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lys.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 
As  well  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
Mv  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd, 
(If  not  with  vantage,)  as  Demetrius'; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia. 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ? 
Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The.  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  sel&affairs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it. — ^But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus :  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.-— 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  vou  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will. 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
Come,  my  Hippolyta :  what  cheer,  my  love  ? — 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial,  and  confer  with  you 
Ot  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Ege.  With  duty,  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 
[Exeunt  Thes.,  Hip.,  Ege.,  Dem.,  and  train. 

Lys.  How  now,  my  love  ?     Why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fiist  ? 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys.  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 

Her.  O  cross!  too  high  to  be  endirallM  to  low* 

Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ; — 

Her.  O  spite !  too  old  to  be  encag'd  to  young ! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  cnoice  of  friends : — 

Her.  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes  I 

Lys.  Or,  if  ffiere  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 
Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound, 
Swifl  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

iter.  If,  then,  true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd, 
It  stands  us  an  edict  in  destiny: 
Then,  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross. 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


.  A  good   pereuuioD  :    therefore,  hear  me, 

Herrnia. 

k  widow  Bnat,  a  dowaj;er 
at  rereuue,  and  ahe  badi  oo  child : 

Athens  i«  ber  boiue  remote  Kven  league* ; 
be  respects  me  aa  her  odIj  md. 
,  gentle  Mermia,  maj  I  many  thee, 
)  utac  place  the  sharp  AtbeDiao  law 
<t  pnnne  na.     If  thou  lor'st  me,  then, 
forth  thj  father's  house  to-morrow  nl^ht, 
I  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
re  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 

obeemnce  to  a  mom  of  May,) 

wiD  I  atay  for  thee. 

Mf  good  Lysander ! 
ir  to  thee  by  Cnpid's  strongest  bow, 
>  beat  arrow  with  the  golden  bead, 
e  aimpticity  of  Venns'  doves, 
at  which  knitteth  sodIs,  and  prospers  loves, 
y  that  fire  which  bnra'd  the  Carthage  queen, 
I  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen  ; 

the  TOWS  that  ever  men  have  brolie, 
nber  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; 
t  same  place  thoo  hast  appointed  me, 
jrrow  tmly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
.  Keep  promise,  love.     Look,  hero  comes 

Enter  Helena. 
-.  God  speed  Biir  Helena !  Whither  away  I 
.  Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay. 


More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear 
Sickness  ia  catching;  O,  were  favour  so! 
Your's  would  I  catch,  fair  Henuia,  ete  I  go. 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody- 
Were  uie  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I'll  pn  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O  ]  teach  me  now  yon  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  sw^  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

HcT.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  nw  stiU. 

Htt.  0.  that  your  frowna  would  teach  my  smiles 
such  skill ! 

Her.  I  give  him  cunes,  yet  he  g^s  roe  love. 

Hel.  0,  that  my  prayera  could  such  affection 

Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 
Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fknit  of  mine. 
Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty:  would  that  fault 

Her.  Take  comfort;   he  no  more  shall  see  my 

Lysander  and  myself  will  Hy  this  place. — 
Before  the  time  1  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me : 
O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  liath  turned  a  heaven  into  a  hell '. 


ACT    I. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS  DREAM. 


II. 


Ly$.  Helen,  to  you  oor  minds  we  will  unfold. 
To-morrow  night  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  gihrer  riaage  in  the  watery  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lorers*  flights  doth  stiU  conceal,) 
Through  Athens*  gates  hare  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Htr.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie. 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet. 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet ; 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  strange  companies. 
FareweD,  sweet  plajrfellow :  pray  thou  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lorers*  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

[Exit  He&mia. 

ljy$.  I  win,  my  Hermia. — Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you ! 

tExU  LrSANDER. 
er  some,  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she ; 
But  what  of  that  ?     Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know  what  aU  but  he  do  know;    . 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermja*s  eyes. 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vil'd,  holding  no  quantity, 
LoTe  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind. 
And  therefore  is  wing*d  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  k)ve*s  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste  : 
And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjur'd  every  where ; 
For  ere  Demetrius  lookM  on  Hermia's  eyne. 
He  haiPd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  ftt)m  Hermia  felt. 
So  he  dissolvM,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight ; 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
Pursue  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense : 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain. 
To  have  his  sight  thither,  and  back  again.      [Exit. 

Scene  H. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  a  Cottage. 

Enter  QuiircE,  Snog,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 

and  Starveling. 

Quin.  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 

Bot.  You  were  l)est  to  call  them  generally,  man 
by  roan,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin,  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in 
our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  duchess  on  his 
wedding-day  at  night. 

Bot,  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play 
treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors,  and 
so  grow  to  a  point. 

Quin,  Marry,  our  play  is — The  most  lament- 
able comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisby. 

Bot,  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
and  a  merry. — Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth 
your  actors  by  the  scroll.  Masters,  spread  your- 
selves. 

Quin,  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver. 
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Bot,  Ready.     Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed. 

Quin,  You,   Nick  Bottom,  are   set  down  for 
Pyramus. 

Bot,  What  is  Pyramus ?  a  kiver,  or  a  tyrant? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kifls  himself  most  gallant  for 
love. 

Bot.  That  wiD  ask  some  tears  in  -the  true  per- 
forming of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  aodience  knk  to 
their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms ;  I  will  condole  io 
some  measure.  To  the  rest : — ^yet  my  chief  hnmoiir 
is  for  a  tjrrant:  I  could  play  Erclea  rarely,  or  a  psrt 
to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split. 

**  The  raging  rocks, 
**  And  shivering  shocks, 
*<  Shall  break  the  kicks 

**  Of  prison-gates : 
''  And  Phibbus'  car 
**  Shall  shine  ftt>m  fiur, 
**  And  make  and  mar 

''  The  foolish  &tes/* 

This  was  lofty ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  playen. 
— This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  U^iier  m 
more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  beUows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu,  What  is  Thisby  ?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  fiiith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman :  I 
have  a  beard  coming. 

Quin.  That's  all  one.  You  shaO  play  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  wiD. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby 
too.  I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice : — "  Thisne, 
Thisne — Ah,  Pjrramus,  my  lover  dear!  thy  Thisby 
dear,  and  lady  dear !" 

Quin.  No,  no;  you  must  play  Pyramus,  and. 
Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby't 
mother. — Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus's  father;  myself,  Thtsby's 
father. — Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part; — 
and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snuer,  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?  pray 
you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  will  roar,  that 
I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me :  I  will 
roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  *^  Let  him  roar 
again :  let  him  roar  again." 

Quin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you 
would  ft*ight  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  thev 
would  shriek;  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us 
all. 

All,  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  shouM 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have 
no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us,  but  I  wUl  aggra- 
vate my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove :  I  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any 
nightingale.  , 

Quin.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus;  for 
Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man,  as 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


L  moat  loTcIf . 
iiut  Deeds  play 


^otletnanUke  ouii ;  theref 
Pymaaa. 

A>(.  Well,Iwilliuidertkkeit.  What  bend  wen 
I  beat  to  ptev  it  in  ? 

Qutn.  Wlij,  what  you  will. 
Bol.  I  will  dischu^e  it   in  either  yoar  sti>w- 
colonr  beard,  your  oran([e-Mwny  benrd,  your  pnrple- 
JD-grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown-colour  beard, 
your  perfect  yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  havB  no 
hftir  at  aB,  and  then  yon  wiD  play  bare-&ced. — Bat 
uuuten,  bere  are  your  pnrta ;  oik)  1  am  to  enovat 


a  mik  without  the  town,  by  mooa-light:  there  will 
we  reheane ;  for  if  we  meet  in  the  ci^,  we  ihall  ba 
dog'd  with  company,  mad  our  deriees  known.  Id 
the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  propertiea,  such 
aa  our  play  waota.     I  pray  yon,  ful  me  not- 

Bot.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may  rehearse 
more  obscenely,  and  courageously.  Take  pains; 
be  perfect ;  adien. 

Qutn.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Bot.  Enough,  hold,  or  cut  bow-sbrings. 

[Ereunt. 


ScE.f  E  I. — A  Wood  near  Alhem. 
EnUr  a  Fairy,  and  Fuck,  from  oppoiiU  ndet. 
Puek,  How  DOW,  spirit!  whither  wander  yon? 
Fat.  Over  hiU,  over  dale, 

Thorongh  busb,  thorough  brier, 
Over  perk,  over  pnle, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  fwry  queen. 
To  dew  her  orln  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be; 
In  their  gold  coMa  spots  you  see. 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  &vouni. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  sbvouti: 
I  most  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  eveiy  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirita :  I'll  be  gone. 
Oar  qoeen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  tO'Dtght- 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  ught; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 
Because  chat  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  fi^ra  ao  Indian  king: 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling; 
And  jealous  Oberoo  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild ; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  l>oy. 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  alt  her  joy : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheeo. 
Rut  they  do  sqtuire;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear, 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fai,  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making 

Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow.     Are  jon  not  be, 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery; 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  labours  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife  chum; 
And  sometime  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ; 
Misleads  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  jou,  and  sweet  Fuck, 
You  do  tlieir  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck- 
Are  not  you  he  ? 

Puek.  Thoa  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
T  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
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Neighiog  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  wither'd  dew-lnp  poar  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me  ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And  "  tailor"  cries,  and  fells  into  a  cough ;   - 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  laugh. 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze.  and  swnr 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But  room.  Fairy  :  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fai.  And  hero  my  mistress. — Would   that  ba 

Enttr  Obebon,  from  one  tide,  wtii  his  train,  and 
TiTAHiA, /rom  Ihe  olhtr,  jmth  hert. 

Ohe.  Ill  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Tilania. 

Tita.  What,  jealous  Oberon!  Fairy,  skip  hence: 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton.     Am  not  I  thy  kird ! 

Tila.  Then,  I  mtist  be  ihy  lady;  but  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fiury  land. 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Pbillida.     Why  art  thou  here. 
Come  from  the  furthest  steep  of  India, 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin'd  mistress  and  your  warrior  love. 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ?  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperi^. 

Obe.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titanii, 
Olance  at  my  credit  with  HippolytK, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus!  • 

Didst  thoa  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering 

From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished? 

And  make  him  with  fair  JEgK  break  his  faith, 

With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa? 

THta.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy: 
And  never,  since  the  middle  fummer's  spring, 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margin  of  Uie  sea. 
To  dance  onr  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hadst  disturii'd  our  sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  b  vaio. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  aea 
Contag^ns  fugs;  which  fklling  id  the  laud, 
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SCKIfC    I. 


ery  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 

ey  have  overborne  their  continents : 

hath  therefore  stretchM  his  yoke  in  vain, 

ughman  lost  his  sweat :  and  the  green  com 

tted,  ere  his  youth  attaint  a  beard : 

j  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 

)ws  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock  .* 

le  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud ; 

;  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 

k  of  tread  are  undistinguishable : 

man  mortals  want  their  winter  here : 

It  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest ; 

»re  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 

her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 

leumatic  diseases  do  abound  : 

)rough  this  distemperature,  we  see 

isons  alter :  hoary -headed  frosts 

the  fresh  lap  of  we  crimson  rose ; 

old  Hyems*  thin  and  icy  crown, 

rous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

I  mockery,  set.     The  spring,  the  summer, 

ilding  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 

ironted  liveries ;  and  the  *mazed  world, 

r  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which. 

s  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 

ur  debate,  from  our  dissension : 

their  parents  and  original. 

Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you. 
lould  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
t  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
ny  henchman. 

Set  your  heart  at  rest: 
ry  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
ther  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 

the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
ten  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side, 
t  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
g  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
9W  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind ; 

she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 
ing,  (her  womb,  then  rich  with  my  young 
squire,) 

imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land, 
h  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
a  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 
3,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
r  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy, 
r  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  ? 
.  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 
will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
e  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  w^ill  go  with  tliee. 
.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom. — Fairies,  away ! 
nil  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exit  TiTAifiA,  with  her  train. 

Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  this 
grove, 

orment  thee  for  this  injury. — 
itle  Puck,  come  hither :  thou  remember'st 
)nce  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
;ard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
ig  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
be  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
rtain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
ir  the  sea-maid's  music, 
t.  I  remember. 

That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  could 'st  not) 
between  die  cold  moon  and  the  earth. 


Cupid  all  arm'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 

And  loos'd  his  love-shafi  smartly  from  his  bow, 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon. 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower. 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 

And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once : 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid. 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dete 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  again, 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [Exit  Puck. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull. 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love ; 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  ofl*  from  her  sight, 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb,) 
I'll  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  ?     I  am  invisible. 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demetrius,  liEhf::^ a  follomng  him. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I'll  stay,  the  other  stayeth  me. 
Thou  told*st  me  they  were  stol'n  into  this  wood, 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia, 
Hence !  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

HeL  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel :  leave  you  your  power  to  draw. 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  ?     Do  I  speak  you  fair  ? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not*  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ? 

Hel,  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you  : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  1  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog  ? 

Dem,  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my 
spirit, 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel,  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  niuco. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
A  nd  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel,  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night ; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company, 
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For  you,  in  ay  respect,  ire  all  the  world. 
Then  how  cui  it  be  said,  I  tun  alooe. 
When  all  the  world  U  here  to  look  on  me  ! 
Dan.  I'll  mo  from  tliee,  and  hide  tue  io  the 

And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasta. 

Hel.  The  wildest  bath  not  such  h  heart  as  you. 
Run  wheo  you  will,  the  story  shall  tie  chang'd ; 
Apollo  flies,  aad  Daphne  holds  the  chase  : 
The  dore  pursues  th«  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.     Bootless  speed ! 
When  cowardice  pursnes,  and  Tabnr  flies. 

Den.  I  will  not  slaj  th j  questions :  let  me  go ; 
Or,  if  thoD  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hel.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
Yon  do  me  mischief.    Fie,  DemebKiu! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  mj  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I'll  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  bell. 
To  die  npoD  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

[Extvnl  Demetkidi,  and  Hci^znn. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph:  ere  he  do  leave 
this  grove, 
ThoD  ihalt  fly  him,  and  he  ibatl  seek  thy  love.— 


Hast  tliou  the  flower  there?    Welcome,  wandnrr. 

Fuck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  k'<>ws; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbiue. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
LulI'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin. 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in ; 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  etieak  her  eye*. 
And  make  her  fiiU  of  hatefiil  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  gnm- 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  kive 
With  a  disdaintn]  youth ;  anoint  hia  eyes ; 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  es)nes 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
ERect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love. 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  tirat  cock  crow. 

Puck.  Fearoot,mykird:  fonrservkntahalldoM. 
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ScEHi  II Anolherpart  of  Ike  Wood. 

EitUr  TiTAHiA,  tmlA  her  train. 
Tita.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fiiiry  iong ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a.  niinute,  hence : 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  miuk-rose  buds ; 


Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathero  wings, 
To  make  mj  8mall  elvee  coats;  and  tome  keep 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  night);  hoota,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaiot  spirits.    Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 


2   Fat.  Hence,  away !  now  all  is  well. 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

[Exeunt  Faint*.     Tita51A  sletpt. 
Enter  Oberon. 
Obe.  'What  thou  seest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 

[Squeaei  Ihefiower  on  Titahia'i  eyelidi. 
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Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
LoTe,  and  languish  fur  his  sake : 

Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near 
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EnUr  Ltsahdeb,  and  Hekhia 
Lyi.  Fair  love   you  feint  with  wandenng   n  the 

And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way : 
We'll  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  jou  think  it  good, 

And  tany  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  lo,  Lysander :  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  win  rest  my  head. 

Lys.  One  tnrf  shall  serve  as  pilkiw  for  ue  both  : 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosomi,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  f;ood  Lyaander;  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 
Lie  further  off  yet:  do  Dot  lie  »o  near. 

Lyt.  O,  take  the  •ense,  sweet,  of  my  innoceuce ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference. 
I  mesD,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit. 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny, 
For,  lying  bo,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily. 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  eay  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  fiiend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid  : 
So  far  be  distant ;  and  eood  night,  sweet  friend. 
Thy  love  ue'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end ! 

Ly».  ^men.  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty  I 
Here  is  my  bed  :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 

Her.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be 
presa'd!  [They  tUep. 

EnUr  PccK. 
Pack.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  found  I  none. 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence !  who  is  here  T 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 


This  is  he,  my  master  said. 

Despised  the  Athenian  maid  ; 

And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping;  sound 

On  the  dank  and  dirty  grouDd. 

Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 

Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy. 

Churl,  upon  thy  eye*  I  throw 

All  the  power  Oiis  charm  doth  owe. 

When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  fbrhid 

Sleep  bis  seat  on  thy  e3^hd. 

So  awake  when  I  am  gone. 

For  I  must  now  to  Citron.  [£: 

ErUcT  DEHETaius,  and  Heu^ha,  nauiing. 
Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrii 
Ikm.  I  charge  thee,  hence ;  and  do  not  hai 

me  thus. 
Hd.  O!  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me?  do  not  i 
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Staj,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go. 

[Exit  Demetridi. 
3 !  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase. 
«  mf  prayer,  the  leaser  is  m;  grace. 
t  HermiB,  wheresoe'er  she  lies, 
hath  bleaaed  and  attractive  eyei. 
ae  her  eyes  so  bright?    Not  with  B«lt  tear* : 
r  eye«  are  oftener  wash'd  than  her'9. 
I  am  aa  ugly  aa  a  bear, 
ila  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear ; 
re,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
mooBter,  fly  my  preseoce  thus. 
icked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
e  compare  with  Hermia's  aphery  eyne? — 

I  i«  here ! — Lysander  on  the  ground  ? 

■  asleep  ? — I  see  no  blood,  no  wound. — 

!T,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

A.Dd  ran  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet 

ike.  [  Iro^in^. 

rent  Helena!  Nature  here  shows  art, 

rough  tby  l)psom  makes  me  see  thy  heart. 

IS  Demetrius  T     O,  how  fit  a  word 

ile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword ! 

Do  not  say  so,  Lysander :  say  not  so. 

longh  he  love  your  Hermia  ?    Lord !  what 

dough  T 

-mis  still  kives  you :  then  be  content. 

Content  with  HerroiaT     No :  I  do  repent 

ioDs  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 

-mia,  but  Helena  I  love. 

II  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dore  T 
1  of  man  is  by  hia  reason  sway'd, 
■on  saya  you  are  the  worthier  maid, 
^wing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season; 
ing  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
ching  now  the  point  of  human  akiU, 
becomes  the  marshal  to  my  vrill, 

la  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  o'erlook 
tories,  written  in  love't  richest  boidi. 


Hel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery 

When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  T 

Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man. 

That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 

Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 

But  Tou  must  flout  my  ineufficiency  1 

Oood  trolh,  you  do  me  wrong;   good  sooth,  you 

In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  &re  you  well :  perforce  I  must  coniiwt. 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refua'd, 
Should,  of  another,  therefore,  be  abua'd !        [Exit. 
Lyt.  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep  thou 

there ; 
And  never  may'st  thou  come  Lysander  near ; 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave. 
Are  haled  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me. 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and  misht. 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight.  [Kri(. 

Her.   [Starling.]   Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me! 

do  thy  best. 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast. 
Ah,  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look,  how  I  do  quake  with  fear. 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 

And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey 

Lysander!  whet,  remov'dT  Lysander!  brd! 
What,    out    of   hearing  ?    gone  T    no    sound,    ni> 

word! 
Alack  !  where  are  yon?  speak,  an  if  you  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves !    I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  T — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately.    [Exit. 


ScMi  I.— TheSwne.    Tkt  Quten  of  Faina  lying 


Bot.  Are  we  ail  met? 

Own.  Pat,  pat;  and  here*i  a  maiTFlloiu  coDve- 
nieot  place  for  our  rehearaal.  This  greea  plot  shall 
be  OUT  stage,  this  hawthorn  bnka  our  'tiriDg-house; 
and  we  will  do  it  in  actioD,  a*  we  will  do  it  before 
the  duke. 

Bol.  Peter  QuiDce,— 

Qkm.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom  ? 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  thia  comedy  of  "  Pyta- 
mui  and  Thisby,"  that  will  never  please.  Fir^t, 
Pyramui  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself,  which 
the  ladies  caauot  abide.     How  anawer  you  that? 

Snout.  By'riakiu,  a  parloiu  fear. 

Slar.  I  believe  we  muat  leave  the  killing  out, 
when  all  ii  done. 

BoL  Not  a  whit :  I  have  a  deviee  to  make  all 
well.  Write  me  a  prologue ;  and  let  the  prologue 
■eeni  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords, 
and  that  Pyramos  ia  not  killed  indeed :  and,  for  the 
more  better  assoraiKe,  tell  them,  that  I.  Pyramus, 
am  not  PjTBmns,  but  Bottom  the  weaver.  This 
will  put  them  oat  of  fear. 

Quid.  Well,  we  will  have  audi  a  prologue,  and 
it  (hall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bol.  No,  make  it  two  more :  let  it  be  written  in 
eight  and  eight. 

Smut.  WUI  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

Star.  I  fear  it,  I  {vomise  you. 

Sot.  Masters,  you  oueht  to  consider  with  your- 
selves :  to  faring  in,  God  shiekl  ns !  a  lion  among 
ladies,  is  a  tDOst  ditadfvU  thing ;  for  there  is  not  a 
more  feaifii]  wild-fovri  than  your  bon  living,  and  we 
ought  Id  kxik  to  it. 

Snomt.  Tbeiefoie,  another  prokigue  mtHt  tell  he 


Bot.  Nay,  yon  must  name  bis  name,  and  half  his 
fiice  most  be  seen  through  the  lion'a  neck ;  and  bi 
himself  must  speak  thtxiugfa,  saying  thus,  or  to  the 
same  defect :~"  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  witfa 
yon,  or.  I  would  request  yon.  or,  I  would  enlral 

fou,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  life  for  youn. 
r  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  weie  pity 
of  my  life :  no,  I  am  no  such  thing :  I  am  a  mu 
as  other  men  are;"  and  there,  indeed,  let  him 
name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snng. 
the  joiner. 

Qttin.  WeQ,  it  shall  be  so.  Bnt  there  b  two 
hard  things :  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  ieiIo  i 
chamber;  for  yon  know,  Pynunos  and  Thisby  meet 
by  moon-light. 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  lught  we  phj 
onrpUyT 

Sol.  A  calendar,  a  calendar !  look  in  the  almanack; 
find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Quin.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  nigfat. 

Bol.  Why,  then  yon  may  leaveacaseroentoftlK 
great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  opeu ;  and 
the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement. 

Qta'n.  Ay;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bnsfa 
of  thorns  and  a  lantbom.  and  say,  he  comes  to  dis- 
figure, or  to  {wesent,  the  person  of  moombiiie. 
Then,  there  is  another  thing :  we  most  have  a  mil 
in  the  gieat  chamber;  6n  Pyramna  and  Thist^ 
(says  the  atory)  did  talk  thrmi^  the  chink  of  ■ 
wall. 

Snvg.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wafl. — What 
say  you.  Bottom  ! 

Sol.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall ;  and 
let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some 
,  rough-cast  abont  him,  to  signify  wall :  or  let  him 
hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  throng  that  cranny  sbaD 
Pyramus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  weD.  Coiur. 
sit  down,  every  miAher's  son,  and  trbeafse  your 
Pyramos,  y«o  begin.    When  yoo  bait 


spoken  jour  speech,  enter  into  that  brake ;  and  m> 
every  one  accordiDg  to  his  cue. 

Enter  Pucit,  behind. 

Pvdc.  What  hempeo  bomc-spunB  hHie  we  swag- 
gering here, 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fahy  queen  T 
What,  a  plaj  toward  7     I'll  be  an  auditor; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if!  see  caose. 

Quilt.  Speak,  Pyramus. — Thisby,  stand  forth. 

PtfT.  "  Thisby,   the   flonen   of  odious  Mvours 

Quin.  Odours,  odours. 

Pyr.  "  odours  savoors  sweet : 

So  bath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear. — 
But,  hark,  a  voice  !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while. 

And  bjr  and  by  I  will  to  thee  nppear."        [Exit. 

Puck.  A  BtraDgerPyrBtnus  than  e'er  play'd  here! 
[ExU. 

Thit.  Must  I  speak  now  1 

Quin.  Ay.ninrry,  must  yoa;  foryoumiut  under- 
stand, be  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and 
ifl  to  come  a^ain. 

This.  "  Most  tadiant  PyramuB,  most  lify-white 

or  colonr  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier. 
Most  briskly  Juvenal.  Rnd  eke  most  loTely  Jew, 

As  true  ns  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
ril  meet  thee,  Pyramua,  at  Ninny's  tomb." 

Quin.  Nious'  tomb,  man.  Why  you  must  not 
speak  that  yet;  that  yoa  answer  to  Pynimus.  You 
speak  all  your  part  at  noce,  cues  and  nil. — Pyramus, 
enter:  your  cue  is  past ;  it  is,  "never  tire." 


;k,  and  Boi 


)H,  with  an  aat'i  krad. 
truest  horse,  that  yet 


Re-tnter  Pi 
Thii.  O!— "As  true  i 
would  never  tira-" 
Pyr.  "  If  1  were,  feir  Thisby,  I  were  only 

Quia.  Omonstrons!  Ostmnge!  we  are  hiiunted. 
Pray,  masters!  fly,  masters!  help! 

[Exeml  Chiom. 
Kuck.  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a  round, 
Through   bog,   through    bush,    through   brake, 
throagh  brier : 


:  changed :  what  do  I 

[Erit. 

a  see  an  ass's  head  of 


Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  houud, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  Are; 

And  neijih,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  Are,  at  every  tarn. 

[Exit. 
Bol.  Why  do  they  run  away  T  this  is  ■  knavery 

of  them  to  make  me  afeard. 

Rt.enter  Skodt. 

Snou(.  O  Bottom  !  t 

Bol.  What  do  yon  si 
your  own,  do  youT 

Re-tnter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee.  Bottom!  bless  thee  I  thou  art 
translated.  [Eiil. 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery.  This  is  to  make  an  ass 
of  me,  to  fright  me,  if  they  could ;  but  I  will  not  stir 
from  this  place,  do  what  they  can.  I  will  walk  up 
and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear 
I  am  not  afraid.  [iStn^f. 

The  ootel-cock,  to  hlack  of  hue. 

With  orange-lawnty  bill. 
The  throttle  with  hii  note  lo  true, 
The  icren  with  Httle  quill. 
Tila.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  Bowery 
bed?  [Waking. 

Bot.   The  finch,  the  spaTTtne,  and  (he  lark. 

The  jJain-song  mckoo  pay, 

Whoir  note  full  m  "  "    "  '  ' 


And  dares  not  a. 


n  doA  mark. 


for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird  ?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry 
"cuckoo"  never  so? 

Tita.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note. 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force,  perforce,  doth  move  me. 
On  the  firat  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little 

reason  for  that:  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason 

and  kte  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days. 
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The  more  ihe  [Nty,  that  Mine  honest  Dcig^bonn 
will  DOt  make  them  &ieoda.     Nay,  I  can  gleek  opoD 


TUa.  Thou  art  m  wise  u  thou  art  beaatiful. 
Bol,  Not  BO,  Deither ;  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to 
get  ODt  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  Berve  mine 

THla.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go : 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  than  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  lumnier  still  doth  tend  upon  raj  state. 
And  I  do  love  thee:  therefore,  go  witb  me; 
VU  gire  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  thej  shall  feteh  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 
And   Bing  while   thou   on    pressed    flowers    dost 

And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so. 
That  thou  shait  like  an  airr  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossom!  Cobweb!  Moth!  and  Mustard-seed ! 
EnUrfour  Fairiei, 

1  Pai.  Ready. 

2  Fat.  And  I. 

3  Fai.  And  1. 

4  Fai.  And  I. 

AU.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 

TUa.  Be  kind  and  courteons  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  wilh  apricocks,  and  dewbeiriei, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberriee. 
The  honey  bags  steal  frtim  the  humble-bees, 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  theu"  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  clow-worm's  eyes. 
To  ban  my  lore  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 


And  pluck  the  wmga  from  painted  bntterllies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  conrtesies. 

1  Fai.  Hail,  mortal ! 

2  fai.  Hail! 

3  Fai.  Hail ! 

4  Fai.  Hail ! 

Bol.  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily.— I 
beseech,  yonr  worship's  name. 

Cab.  Cobweb. 

Bol.  1  shall  desire  yon  of  more  actjnainiaDcx. 
good  master  Cobweb.  If  I  cot  my  finger,  I  shall 
make  bold  with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gentla- 

Peat.  Peas-bkMBom. 

Bol.  I  prsy  you,  commend  me  to  mistress  Squish. 
your  mother,  and  to  master  Peascod,  your  father. 
Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desu«  you  of 
more  acquaintance  too.  —  Your  name,  I  beseeeb 
you.  sir  1 

Mnt.  Mnstard-seed. 

Bol.  Oood  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  yoor 
patience  well;  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  oi- 
beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  pur 
house.  I  promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  mj 
eyes  water  era  now.  I  desire  you  more  acquainl. 
ance,  good  master  Mustard-seed. 

Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him:   lead  him  to  atj 

The  moon,  methmks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye. 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  Httle  flower,' 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  lover's  toogne,  bring  Um  silently. 

[Bxamt. 


Scene  U—AnolherparlofUu  Wood. 
Enter  Oberoh. 
be.  I  wonder,  if  Tttania  b«  Bwak'd  ; 
n.  what  it  was  that  next  came  it)  her  eye, 
ch  she  muBt  dote  od  Id  extremitj. 

Enter  Pdck. 
!  comes  my  mewenger. — How  now,  mad  spirit  I 
It  night-nue  now  about  this  haaoted  grove  T 
udc.  Wj  mistress  with  a  monster  »  in  lore. 
'  to  her  close  and  comecrated  bower, 
le  ihe  was  in  her  doll  and  sleeping  bonr, 
ew  of  patches,  rode  mechanicals, 
C  worli  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
■e  met  together  to  rehearse  a  plav, 
aded  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 
1  PyramuB  presented  in  their  sport, 
ook  his  scene,  and  CDter'd  in  a  brake, 
;n  (  did  him  at  this  advantage  take; 
isb'h  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head : 
I  his  Thisbe  most  be  answered, 
forth  my  mimic  comes-    When  they  him  spy, 
rild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
nsset-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort, 
ng  and  eamng  at  the  gun's  report, 
T  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky ; 
it  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly, 
,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  fiills : 
nurder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Ir  weaae  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus 

e  senseless  thmgs  begin  to  do  them  wrong, 

briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch, 

e,  sleeves,  some,  hats,  from  yielders  all  things 

them  on  in  this  distracted  fear, 
left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there ; 
in  in  that  moment,  (so  it  came  to  pass,) 
nla  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
he.  This  fiiUs  out  better  than  I  conbl  devise. 


But  bast  thou  yet  htch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  t  did  bid  thee  do ! 

Puck.  I  took  him  sleeping,  (that  is  finish'd  too.) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side. 
That  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  muat  be  ey'd. 

Enter  DEMETaius,  and  Hebhia. 

Obe.  Stand  ckwe :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Pude.  This  is  thewoman;  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem.  0!  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  yon  so? 

Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now,  I  but  chide ;  but  I  should  use  thee 

For  thoD,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  [hoQ  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  bk>od,  plunge  in  the  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me.     Would  he  have  sCal'n  away 
From  Bleejnng  Hermia?     I'll  believe  as  soon, 
This  whole  earth  may  be  l>or'd,  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  th*  AnUpodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  halt  morder'd  him ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem.    So   should    the    murder'd    look,   and    so  , 
should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty ; 
Yet  yon,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  Tonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her.  What's  this  to  ray  Lysander]  wheteishe? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  ^ive  him  me  ? 

iMm,  I    had    rather   give    his    carcase   to    my 
hounds. 

Her.  Out,  dog!  out,  cur!  thou  driv'st  me  past 
the  iMunda 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  stain  him  then  t 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men! 
O !  once  tell  tme,  tell  true,  e'en  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  k>ok'd  npon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thon  kill'd  him  sleeping?   O  brave  touch ! 
Could  not  k  worm,  an  adder,  do  w  much  T 
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Ad  ■dder  did  rt;  for  with  doubkr  tOD^ue 
Tfaan  thine,  thou  aerpeat.  oevcr  odder  stun;. 
Don.  Yon  ipeod  jour  gassion  od  a  tnispris'd 

(  am  Dot  guilty  of  LfBonder's  bloMl, 
Nor  IS  he  dead,  for  angbt  that  I  can  tell. 

HfT.  I  praj  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  be  U  well. 

Dem.  And,ifIcoukl,  what  sbotlldlget  therefore? 

Her.  A  pri»ilege,  ne»er  to  see  me  more. — 
Artd  from  thy  bated  presence  part  I  so ; 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

[Eiil. 

Dem.  There  u  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 

Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  wnTow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Wbtch  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 


,  If  for  bis  tender  here  I  make  aome  stay. 

I  [Lia  iJon. 

I       Obe.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  tboa  bast  mistaia 

j!  And  laid  the  lore-juice  on  some  tme-tore's  si^; 
'!  Of  thy  EnisprisioD  most  perforce  ensue 

I  Some  true-lore  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  tDm*d  true. 
'I  Puck.  Then  fate  o'er-mles;  tbatoiKmaiibDUiiie 
:|  tnitb, 

>:  A  million  bil,  confounding  oath  on  oath- 

I       Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 

Jl  And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thon  find : 

j   All  bncy-sick  ahe  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 

||  With  sighs  of  k»e,  that  cost  tbe  fresh  U>od  dear. 

1'  By  some  iUusioa  see  thou  bring  her  here : 
I'll  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 
Puck.  I  gn,  I  go  ;  look  how  I  go  ; 
il  Swifker  than  arrow  from  tbe  Tartar's  bow.  [Ezi. 


Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  dye, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery. 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye. 
When  his  lore  he  doth  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  glorioosly 
Aa  tbe  Venus  of  the  aky, — 
When  thou  nak'st,  if  she  be  by. 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  PrcK, 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 
Helena  is  here  at  hand, 
And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me, 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 
Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be '. 

Obe.  Stand  aside  :  the  noise  they  make 
Will  cause  Demetrius  ID  awake. 

Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  elooe; 
And  those  things  do  Lest  please  me. 
That  befal  preposterously. 

EtUer  Ltsahdbr,  and  Helena. 
Ly$.  Why  should  you  thiuk  that  I  should  woo 
Scorn  and  derisiou  never  come  in  tears : 


Look,  when  I  tow  I  weep,  and  vows  so  bom. 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  tbiogs  in  me  seem  scorn  to  yon. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faitb  to  prove  tbem  true ! 

Hel.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  aifl 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O,  devlhsh-boly  fray) 
These  vows  are  Hermia'a :  will  you  give  ber  o'er! 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and   yon  will   nothing 
weigh: 
Your  vows,  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scelea, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  aa  light  as  tales. 

Lya.  I  bad  no  judgment,  when  to  ber  I  swore. 

Hel.  Nor  none,  b  my  mind,  now  you  give  her 

Ly).  Deraetriua  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  jon. 

Dem.   [Awaking.]    O   Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
perfect,  divine ! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O !  how  ripe  iu  show 
Thy  Ups,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow! 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taums  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wiad,  turns  to  a  crow. 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand.     O,  let  me  kns 
This  princess  of  pure  white,  (his  seal  of  bliss.' 

Hel.  O  spite !  O  hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment : 
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were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy, 
ould  Dot  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
)u  not  hate  roe,  as  I  know  you  do, 
•u  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too  ? 
were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show, 
'ould  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 
V,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
3th  are  riv^,  and  love  Hermia, 
>w  both  rivals  to  mock  Helena. 
1  expk>it,  a  manly  enterprise, 
ijure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid^s  eyes 
four  derision !  none  of  noble  sort 
I  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort 
*  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 
.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so, 
m  love  Hermia ;  this,  you  know,  I  know : 
ere,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
rmia's  k>ve  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
ours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
1  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 
.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 
t.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia :  I  will  none : 
I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
art  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojoum'd, 
ow  to  Helen  is  it  home  returned, 
to  remain. 

Helen,  it  is  not  so. 
I.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
J  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
where  thy  love  comes :  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Hermia. 

.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
takes, 

ir  more  ouick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
;in  it  dotn  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
1  the  hearing  double  recompense, 
art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found ; 
;ar,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
hy  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 
.  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth  press 
to  go? 

.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my 
side? 

.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide, 
lelena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light, 
seek'st  thou  me?  could  not  Uiis  make  thee 
know, 

ate  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 
.  You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  cannot  be. 
.  Lo !  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy, 
perceive  they  have  conjoined,  all  three, 
hion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
>us  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid ! 
fou  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contrived 
t  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
he  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd, 
sters*  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
irting  us, — O I  is  all  forgot  ? 
tiool-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 
lermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
>n  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
^rarbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key, 
mr  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
een  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
o  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
it  an  union  in  iMirtition ; 


Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem. 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder. 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex,  as  weU  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it. 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  1  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words. 
I  scorn  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

HeL  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  &ce. 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare. 
Precious,  celestial  ?     Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul. 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection. 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent  ? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate, 
But  miserable  most  to  love  unlov'd. 
This  you  should  pi^,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  moudis  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But^  fare  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault. 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lys.  Stay,  gentle  Helena !  hear  my  excuse : 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena ! 

Hel.  O  excellent ! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lys.  Thou  canst  compel   no   more  than   she 
entreat : 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength,  than  her  weak 

prayers. — 
Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do : 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee. 
To  prove  him  &lse,  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Dem.  1  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lys.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

I)em.  Quick,  come, — 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 

Lys.  Away,  you  Ethiop ! 

Dem.  No,  no,  sir — 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 
But  yet  come  not.     You  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 

Lys.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr!  vile  thing, 
let  loose, 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent. 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude  ?  what  change 
is  this. 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lys.        Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 
Out,  loathed  medicine !     O  hated  poison,  hence ! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest  ? 

Hel.  Yes,  'sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lys.  Demetrius,   I  will   keep  my   word  with 
thee. 

Dem.  I  would,  I  had  your  bond ;  for,  I  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you :  I'll  not  trust  your  word. 

Lys.  What!  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill 
her  dead  ? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  so. 
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Her,  What!  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than 
hate? 
Hate  me!   wherefore?     O  me!   what  news,  my 

love? 
Am  Dot  I  Hermia  ?     Are  not  you  Lysander  ? 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night,  you  lov'd  me ;  yet,  since  night  you  left 

me: 
Why,  then  you  left  me  (O,  the  gods  forbid !) 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer :  'tis  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Htr.  Ome! — you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom ! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night. 
And  Btol'D  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'feith ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?    What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you ! 

Her,  Puppet  I  why  so  ?     Ay,  that  way  goes  the 
game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures :  she  hath  urg'd  her  height. 
And  with  her  personas^e,  her  tall  persona^ge. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevail'd  with  him. — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem. 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak ; 
How  low  am  I  ?     I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel,  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You,  perhaps,  may  think. 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  mysefr. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower!  hark,  again. 

Hel,  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd  you ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood. 
He  follow'd  you ;  for  love,  I  follow'd  him ; 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threaten'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  further.     Let  me  go : 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone.     Who  is't  that  hinders 
you? 

Hel.  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander? 

Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid :   she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helena. 

Demt.  No,  sir;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her 
part. 

Hel.  O!  when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
shrewd. 
She  was  a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again?  nothing  but  low  and  little? — 
Why  ¥rill  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

lAfs.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 
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You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  Yon  are  too  officioas 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part,  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 
Thou  shalt  aby  it. 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not. 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  ri^t. 
Of  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow  ?  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek  bj 
jowl.  [Exeunt  Lts.,  and  Dim. 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  yon. 
Nay,  eo  not  back. 

HeL.  I  will  not  trust  you,  1, 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.       [Exit- 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  saj. 

[Eiil 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  st^  thou  mistsk'st 
Or  else  commit'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  teU  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterpriae. 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes ; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Ohe.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
fight: 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue. 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep, 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings,  doth  creep : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye , 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might. 
And  make  his  eye-baUs  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  firuitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end- 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I'll  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  roust  be  done  witb 
haste. 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  tod 

there, 
Troop  home  to  church-yards :  damned  spirits  aD, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  lights 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  nigfat. 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort. 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport ; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 
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OpeniDg  on  Neptune  with  &ir  blessed  beams, 
Tiiriia  into  yellow  gold  hU  salt  green  streanis. 
Bat,  Dotwitfastandin);,  haste ;  nuike  no  dekj : 
We  maj  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.  A  Goblin,  le»d  them  op  and  dowo. 

[Exit  Obkkoh.  I  Here  conies  one/ 


Enter  LrsAXDEm. 
Lyi.  Where  art  thnn,  proud  Demetrius!  speak 

Piuk.  Here,  villein !  drawn,  and  ready.    Where 

art  thon! 
Im».  1  wiU  be  with  thee  straight, 
f^ici.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  eroDnd. 

[Eiil  Ltsahder,  atfoltmdng  tiu  voice. 

Enter  Demetrius. 
Dem.  Lysander  1  speak  again. 

Thon  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak !    Id  some  bush !    Where  dost  thou  bide  thy 
head? 
Pude.  Thon  coward !  art  thou  bragging  to  the 

Telling  the  bushes  that  thon  bok'st  for  wars. 
And  wilt  not  come  t     Come,  recreant ;  come,  thou 

child; 
('11  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defil'd, 
Thst  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 
Dtm.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Pude.  FoDow  my  Toice:  we'll  try  no  manhood 
here.  [ExewU. 

JU-enler  Ltsakdeb. 
Lyi-  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on ! 
When  I  come  where  he  caJla,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  fbllow'd  fast,  but  &ster  he  did  fly ; 
That  &Ucn  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way. 


And  here  will  rest  me.     Come,  thou  gentle  day ! 

[LUi  dottn. 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 
I'll  Snd  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite,  [tileepi. 

Re-^nttr  Pdcx,  and  Dehetridb. 
Puek.  Ho !  ho !  ho !  Coward,  why  com'st  thou 

Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  well  I  wot. 
Thou  mnn'st  before  me,  shifting  eveir  place. 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  bee. 
Where  art  thon  now  T 

Puck.  Come  hither :  I  am  here. 

Dtm.  Nay,  then  thou  mock'st  me.     Thon  shalt 
buy  Uiis  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see ; 
Now,  go  thy  way.     Faintness  constiaineth  me 
To  meaaiu«  out  my  length  on  this  coM  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[LiM  down  and  tleep*. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  O  weary  night!  O,  long  and  tedious  night! 
Abate  thy  honrs ;  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east. 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-tight. 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest. 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye. 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company. 

{Sleept. 
Puck.  Yet  but  three !     Corae  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  cunt  and  sad. 
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EnUr  Heknia. 
Her.  Never  io  weary,  never  so  in  woe. 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  wiih  briers : 
I  can  DO  further  cnwl,  no  further  go ; 

M7  legs  caD  keep  no  pace  with  nij  desires. 
Here  will  1  rest  me  till  the  brenk  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  (ray ! 

[lAei  down. 
Pack,  On  the  gronnd  sleep  soand : 
I'll  apply  to  your  eye. 


G«DtIe  lover,  remedy. 

{Sqaetzing  the  juice  on  Ltban  deb's  ry- 
'When  thou  wak'st,  thou  tak'at 
Tme  delight  b  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known. 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 
Id  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 

Jack  shall  have  JiU; 

Nought  ahall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  bis  mare  again,  "  and  aD  ahil 

[£ril  Puck — Dbm.,  Hel..  eic.,  Oitf. 


ScEHE  I.~The  Si»me.  | 


Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  apoo  this  Bowery  bed, 

WhUe  I  thy  uniable  cfaeelu  do  coy, 
Aod  stick  musk-roBM  in  tfay  sleek  sinooth  head. 

And  kiss  thy  fiiir  liir(!e  ears,  roy  geotle  joy. 

Bot.  Where's  PeHs-blossom? 

Peai.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scmtch  my  head,  Peaa-bloraoin. — Where'* 
moDsienr  Cobweb? 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bol,  Monsienr  cobweb ;  eood  monsieur,  )^tyoar 
weapons  in  yoar  hnnd,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped 
humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  mon- 
sieur, bring  me  the  honey-bag.    Do  not  fret  yonrself 


too  Dinch  in  the  action,  rooDsieor;  and,  good  mon- 
sienr, have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not :  I  would 
be  loath  Xo  have  jod  overflown  with  a  honey-bag, 
signior — Where's  monsietir  maslard-seed  ? 

Mutt.  Ready. 

Sot.  Oive  me  yonr  neif,  monsienr  Mnstard-teed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsienr. 

Miut.  What's  your  wii!  I 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur, bntto  helpcavalery 
Cobweb  to  Kcniteti.  I  muat  to  the  barber's,  mon- 
sieor;  for,  methinks.  1  am  marvellous  hairy  about 
the  fiice,  and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  bahr  do 
but  tickle  me,  I  most  scratch. 

THia.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  mnsic,  my 
sweet  lore  1 

Bot.  I  hnve  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music:  let's 
have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 


ACT   IV. 
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SCEITE   I. 


Tita.  Or,  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to 
eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  proyeDder :  I  could  munch 
your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no 
fellow. 

Tita.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bot.  1  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir 
me :  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tita.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my 
arms. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 
So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle. 
Gently  entwist :  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee ! 

[  They  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Ohe.  [Advancing.]  Welcome,  good  Robin.    Seest 
Uiou  this  sweet  sight  ? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity ; 
For  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her ; 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rets'  eyes, 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 
And  she  in  mild  terms  begg*d  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child. 
Which  straight  she  gave  me ;  and  her  &iry  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fiiiry  land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain, 
That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do. 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair. 
And  think  no  more  of  thb  night's  accidents. 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania !  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 

Tita.  My  Oberon !  what  visions  have  I  seen ! 
Methought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 

Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 

Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  this  visage  now ! 

Obe.  Silence,   a  while.  —  Robin,   take  off"  this 
head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 

Tita.  Music,  ho!  music!  such  as  charmeth sleep. 

Puck.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own 
fool's  eyes  peep. 

Obe.  Sound,   music!     Come,   my   queen,   take 
hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity. 
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There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 

Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark : 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Obe.  Then,  my  queen,  in  sUence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade ; 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  fiian  the  wandering  moon 

Tita.  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  foxmd 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground.      [Exeunt. 

[Horns  sound  within. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Egeus,  and  train. 

The.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester; 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd : 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley :  let  them  go ! — 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry.    I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan 
kind. 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lap'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — But,  soft!  what  nympb.« 
are  these  ?  * 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep : 
And  this,  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ? 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their 
horns. 

[Horns f  and  shout  tcithin.  Demetrius. 
Ltsander,  Hermia,  and  Helena. 
wake  and  start  up. 

The.  Good-morrow,  friends.     Saint  Valentine  U 
past; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord.     [He  and  the  rest  kneii 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world. 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazecUy, 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here ; 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 
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And  DOW  1  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is,) 
I  canoe  with  Hennia  hither:  our  ioteDt 
Waa  to  be  gpoe  from  Athens,  where  we  might 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Alheniao  law — 

Ege.  Enough,  enoQgh!  mj  lord, yon  have  enongh. 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  npon  his  head. 
The;  woold  have  atoI'D  away ;  thej  would,  Deme- 


C>f  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

.   Dem.  My  lord,  fkir  Helen  told  me  of  their 

stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hllhcr  follow'd  them, 
Fsir  Helena  in  faocy  fbUowiog  me. 
Bat,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  wh&t  power. 
(But  fay  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia. 
Melted  as  the  bdow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd, 
Which  in  my  childhood  1  did  dote  npon ; 
And  all  the  futh.  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  mv  lord. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food; 
Bat,  as  ID  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste. 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  k>ve  it,  long  for  it. 
And  will  for  erermore  be  true  to  it. 

Uie.  Fair  lovers,  you  sre  fortunately  met. 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. — 
Egens,  I  will  overbear  your  will. 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us. 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn. 
Our  purpoa'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Afliena ;  three  and  three, 
We'U  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt  Tbeseds,  Hippoltta,  Eabus, 


I       Dem.  These  things  seem  small.aud  nndistinguish- 
able, 
Like  fHr-olf  mountnins  tnrtfed  into  cloiida. 

Her.  Methinks,  I  see  these  Ihiags  with  parted 

When  Gveiy  thing  seems  double. 

Hd.  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel, 

Dtm,  Are  yon  sure 

That  vre  are  &wake  T     It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  yoa  think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  hiitaT 

Her.  Yea;  and  my  father. 

Htl.  And  Himiolyta. 

Jjyi.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake.    Let's  follow 

And  by  the  way  let  ut  recount  our  dreams. 

[Exeunl. 

Bot.   \  Walnng.]   When  my  cue  comes,  call  me, 

and  I  wdl  answer : — my  neit  is,  "  Most  fair  Pyrn- 

mus." Hey,   ho !— Peter  Quince !     Flute,  the 

bellows-mender!  Snout,  the  tinker!  Slarreling! 
God's  my  Ufe !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep.  I 
have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a  dreaiD, 
— past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was : 
man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this 
dream.  Methongbt  I  was — there  is  no  man  can 
tell  what.  Methonght  I  was,  end  methongfat  I 
had, — but  man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  willoffer 
to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man 
hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  mao  hath  not  seen,  man's 
hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tonrae  to  conceive,  nor 
bis  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was.  I  will 
get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream : 
it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath 
no  bottom,  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  h 
pifty,  before  the  duke :  penidventare,  to  make  it  the 
more  gracious,  I  sIibII  sing  it  at  her  death. 

[ExU. 
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Sc CUE  II.— Athene.  AJloomiiiClviact.'tHoutt. 
Eater  QuiifcE,  Fi.ute,  Snorr,  and  Starveuho. 

Qutn.  Hare  you  sent  to  BaKam's  house?  U  he 
come  home  yet?. 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heanJ  of.  Out  of  doubt,  he 
is  traoBported. 

Ftu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  ia  marred. 
It  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

Quid.  It  is  not  pouible  :  you  hare  not  n  man  in 
nil  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyrsmus,  but  he. 

Flu.  No;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  nf  ftny 
liandy-craft  mau  in  Athens. 

Qui'n.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too;  and  he  is  a 
veiy  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice, 

Fta.  YoD   must  say,  paragon :   a  paramour  is, 
God  bless  us '.  a  thing  of  nought. 
Enter  Snua. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  dukie  is  coming  from  the 
temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three  kirds  and  ladies 
more  married.  If  oar  sport  had  gone  forward,  we 
had  all  been  made  men. 

Flu.  O,  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost 
sixpence  a-day  during  his  Ufe;  he  could  not  have 
'scaped  sixpence  «-day  i  an  the  duke  had  not  given 


him  Hxpence  a-day  for  playing  PjrTBmiu,  I'll  be 
hmiged;  he  would  tuTe  deserved  it :  six  pence  a-dsj 
in  PyramnB,  or  nothing. 

En/er  Bottom. 
Bol.  Where  are   these  ladsT   ^faere  are  thra 

Quin.  Bottom ! — O  most  conrageoos  day  j  0 
moat  happy  hour.' 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  woDdera ;  but 
ask  me  not  what,  for,  if  I  tell  you,  I  ajn  no  trar 
Athenian.  I  wiU  tell  you  ereiy  {hing,  right  as  il 
fell  out. 

Qutn.  Let  ns  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

BoL  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  leO  you 
is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined.  Get  7011T  apparel 
together;  good  strings  to  your  beards,  new  ribbooi 
to  your  pumps:  meet  presently  at  the  palace;  rvn^ 
man  look  o'er  his  part;  for,  the  short  and  the  k>D^ 
is,  our  play  is  preferred.  In  any  esse  let  ThisbjF 
have  clean  linen,  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion 
pare  his  Dails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the  lion's 
claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions,  nor 
garlick,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath,  and  I  d» 
not  doubt  but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy. 
No  more  words:  away!  go;  away!  [Exaal. 


ScESE  I. — The  Same.     An  ApaHmenC  in  the 
Palace  of  Thkseuj. 


Hip-  'Tib  struige,  my  Tbeseua,  that  these  loren 

The.  More  itraoge  than  trae :   I  never  amy 
believe 
These  antic  fables,  nor  these  fair;  toys. 
Lorere,  and  madroen,  have  such  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  lanlaaies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact: 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  heli  can  hold ; 
That  it,  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  a»  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt: 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  fW>m  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven ; 
And,  M  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  thinge  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  sod  gives  to  airy  DOtbtDg 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bosh  suppos'd  a  bear? 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over. 
And  ell  their  minds  transligur'd  so  together, 
More  witnessetb  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy, 
Bat,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 

'  Enter  Ltsanper,  Demetkii;s,  Hernia,  and 
Helena. 
Joy,  gentle  friends!  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love, 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

IJyt.  More  than  to  ui 

Wait  iu  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 


w ;  what  masks,  what  donees  thai! 


The.  Come  no 

To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  l)ed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  T 
What  revels  are  in  hand !     Is  there  no  play. 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  T 
Call  Philostnte. 

Pkiloit.        Here,  migh^  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment  have  yon  for  this 
evening  T 
What  mask  1  what  mnsic  1     How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 

Phibil.  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 
[Givfjipapaper. 
The.   [Reads.]   "  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs, 
to  be  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 
We'll  none  of  that:  that  have  I  told  my  love. 
In  glory  of  my  kinstimu  Hercules. 
"  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." 
Thnt  is  an  old  device;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  cnme  last  a  conqueror. 

"  The  thrice  three  Mnses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceas'd  ID  beggary." 
That  is  some  sntire,  keen,  otid  critical. 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

"A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyrnmus, 
And  his  lore  Thisbo:  very  trngicat  mirth." 
Merry  snd  Imgicnl!     Tedious  and  brief! 
That  ia,  hot  ice.  nrd  wondrous  RimnEe  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord? 
Philoil.   A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  wordu 
long. 
Which  is  Hs  brief  ns  1  have  known  a  play; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  loo  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious;  for  in  nil  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noblv  lord,  it  is, 
For  PyramUR  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
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Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  |>assion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The.  What  are  they,  that  do  play  it  ? 

Philost,  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens 
here. 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toilM  their  unbreathM  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

The.  And  we  wUl  hear  it. 

Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord ; 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world. 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents. 
Extremely  stretched  and  connM  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play : 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in ; — and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[Exit  Philostrate. 

Hip.    I    love    not    to    see   wretchedness    over- 
charged. 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such 
thing. 

Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Our  sport  shfUl  be  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentence^. 
Throttle  their  practise  accent  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  picked  a  welcome  ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity. 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philostrate. 

Philost.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is 

addrest. 
The.  Let  him  approach.    [  Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  the  Prologue. 

Prol,  **  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend. 
But  with  good-will.     To  show  our  simple  skill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you. 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  here  repent 
you. 
The  nctors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show. 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know." 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lifs.  He  hath  rid  his  prologub  like  a  rough  colt ; 
he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord :  it 
is  li'^t.  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed,  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue, 
like  a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sound,  but  not  in 
government. 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain, 
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Nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered. 
Who  is  next  ? 

Enter  Pr ramus,  and  Thisbe,  Wiall^  Moonsiiine^ 
and  lAon^  as  in  dumb  shoxo. 

Prol.  **  Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this 
show; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain. 
This  man  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,   that   vile   wail  which   did    these    lovers 
sunder ; 
And  through  wall*s  chink,  poor  souls,  they  ore 
content 

To  whisper,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  moonshine ;  for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus^  tomb,  there,  there  to  woa 
This  grisly  beast,  which  lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  ratlier  did  affright : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall. 

Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby*s  mantle  slain : 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade. 

He  bravely  broachM  hb  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest. 
Let  lion,  moonshine,  wall,  and  lovers  twain. 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain.** 
\Exeunt  Prol.,  Thisbe,  Lion^  and  Moonshine. 

The.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord  : 
One  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

Wall.  **  In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  be&l. 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  cranny*d  hole,  or  chink. 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pjrramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  hme,  this  rough-cast,  and   this  stone,  doth 

show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall :  the  truth  is  so ; 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister. 
Through  wliich  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper." 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak 
better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard 
discourse,  my  lord. 

Tlie.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence ! 

Enter  Ptramus. 

Pyr.  "  O,  grim-look*d  night !    O,  night  with  hue 
so  black ! 

0  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 
O  night !  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack ! 

1  fear  my  Thisby*s  promise  is  forgot. — 
And  thou,  O  wall !  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall ! 

That  8tand*st  between  her  father*s  ground  and 
mine; 
Thou  wall,  O  wall !  O  sweet,  and  lovely  wall ! 
Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyne.  [Wall  holds  up  his  finders. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall:  Jove  shield  thee  well  for 
this! 
But  what  see  I  ?     No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
O  wicked  wall !  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  V 
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The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should 
curse  again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not. — "  Decei- 
ving me,''  is  Thisby's  cue :  she  is  to  enter  now,  and 
I  am  to  sp7  her  through  the  wall.  You  shall  see, 
it  wiU  fall  pat  as  I  told  you. — Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This,  **0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 

moans. 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me : 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee." 
Pyr.  **  I  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  the  chink. 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 

Thisby !" 

This.  **  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pyr.  "  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's 
grace; 

And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  still." 

This.  ''  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kill." 
Pyr-  **  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true." 
ifhis.  **  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you." 
Pyr.  **  O !  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile 

wall." 
This.  **  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all." 
Pyr.  "Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me 

straightway  ?" 
This.  "  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without 

delay." 
Wall.  "  Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so ; 

JV  nd,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go." 

[Exeunt  WaU^  Ptramus,  and  Thisbe. 
The.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two 

neighbours. 

JDem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so 

i»ri]ful  to  hear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e'er  I  heard. 
The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and 

the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 
Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not 

theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them,  than  they 

of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men. 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion,  and  Moonshine. 

Lion.  "  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do 
fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 
floor. 
May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here. 

When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam : 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  life." 

The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science. 

Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er 
I  saw. 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  his  valour  cannot 
carry  his  discretion,  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The.  His  dbcretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his 
valour,  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well : 
leave  it  to  his  dbcretion,  and  let  us  Ibten  to  the 
moon. 

Moon.  "This  lantern  doth  the   homed   moon 
present ;" 


Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his 
head. 

The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invisible 
within  the  circumference. 

Moon.  "This   lantern   doth   the   homed    moon 
present ; 
Myself  the  man  i'the  moon  do  seem  to  be." 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest. 
The  man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern :  how  is  it 
else  the  man  i'the  moon  ? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ; 
for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snufl!*. 

Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon:  would,  he  would 
change ! 

The.  It  appears  by  his  smaU  light  of  discretion, 
that  he  is  in  the  wane ;  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all 
reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lys.  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  teU  you,  that 
the  lantem  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ; 
this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush ;  and  this  dog,  my 
dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantem ; 
for  all  these  are  in  the  moon.  But,  silence !  here 
comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  "  This  is  old   Ninny's  tomb.     Where  is 

my  love?" 
Lion.  "Oh."— 

[  The  Lion  roars. — Thisbe  runs  off. 
Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  WeU  mn,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  WeU  shone,  moon. — Truly,  the  moon  shines 
with  a  good  grace. 

[The  Lion  tears  Thisbe's  mantle,  and  exit. 
The,  Well  moused,  lion. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanbhed. 

Enter  Ptramus. 

Pyr.  "  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny 
beams; 
I    thank    thee,    moon,   for    shining    now   so 
bright. 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  elittering  streams. 
I  trust  to  take  of  truest  Thisby  sight. 
But  stay ; — O  spite ! 
But  mark,  poor  knight. 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here ! 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 
How  can  it  be  ? 
O  dainty  duck !  O  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good, 
What!  stain'd  with  blood ? 
Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 
O  fates !  come,  come ; 
Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell !" 
Thei,  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 
Pyr,  "O,  wherefore,    nature,  didst  thou   lions 

frame. 
Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflour'd  my  dear  ? 
Which  is — no,  no — which  was  the  fiurest  dame. 
That  liv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with 
cheer. 

Come,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus : 
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Ay,  thnt  left  pap, 

Where  heart  doth  hop ; — 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thu«,  thus! 

Now  am  t  dead. 

Now  em  I  fled ; 
My  soul  is  ID  the  sky: 

ToDgne,  lose  th;  light ! 

Moon,  take  thy  flight ! 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die." 

[Diet. — £nf  MoonsHinE. 
Dan.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but 

Lyi.  Less  than  an  ace,  man,  for  he  is  dead ;  he 
is  nothing. 

The.  Wth  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  yet 
recover,  snd  yet  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  mooDshine  is  gooe,  before 
ThisSe  comes  back  and  finds  her  loTer  f  . 

The.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight.— Here  she 
comes,  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 
Enter  Tbisbe. 
Hip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  one  fiir 
such  a  Pyramus :  T  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which 
PyramuB,  which  Thisbe, is  the  better;  heforamsn, 
Giod  warrant  qb  ;  she  ibr  a  woman,  Ood  bless  us. 

Lyt.   She  bath   spied  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes. 
Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet. 
This.  "Asleep,  my  love? 
What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
O  Pyramos !  arise : 

Speak,  speak !     Quite  dumb  ? 
Dead,  dead  T    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
These  lily  lips, 
This  cherry  nose. 


These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks. 

Are  gone,  are  gone. 

Lovers,  make  moan ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 

O !  sisters  three. 

Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk : 

Lay  them  in  gore. 

Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word  : — 

Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue ; 

And  forewell,  friends. — 

Thus  Thisby  ends: 
Adieu,  adien,  adieu." 


[Ku. 


The.  MoonshineandLionarelefttabiirythedead. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  wall  too. 

Bot.  No,  I  assure  you;  the  wall  is  down  thai 
parted  their  &thera.  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the 
epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  B^gomask  dance  between 
two  of  OUT  company  T 

The.  No  epilogue,  1  pray  you ;  for  your  play  needt 
DO  excuse.  Never  excuse,  for  when  the  playen  ur 
all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed.  Marry,  if 
lie  that  writ  it,  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and  hailj^ 
himself  in  Thtsbe's  gsrter,  it  would  have  been  a  for 
tragedy ;  and  so  it  is,  truly,  snd  very  notably  <&- 
chai^d.  But  come,  your  Bergomask  :  let  yoor 
epilogue  alone.  [A  danet. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midni^t  hath  told  twelve. — 
Lovers,  to  bed :  'tb  almost  bity  time. 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom. 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwalch'd. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  begnil'd 
The  heavy  esit  of  night.— Sweet  friends,  to  bed.— 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemni^. 
In  nij;htly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [  F.rmmi 
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Enter  PutK. 
Pitek,  Now  the  bungiy  lioD  roan, 

And  the  wolf  behowli  the  moon  ; 
Whibt  the  heary  ploughmim  snores. 

All  with  weary  ta»k  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 
PuM  the  wretch,  thai  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembnuice  of  a  sbroud. 
Now  it  U  the  time  of  night. 

That  the  fijaTeB,  all  gapin;;  wide, 
Ever^  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

Id  the  church-wa;  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  ■  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  balkiw'd  house: 
I  am  tent  with  broom  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberok,  and  Titahia,  tirith  all  iheir  train. 
Obe.  Through  the  bouse  give  glimmering  light. 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire ; 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 


Hop  as  bght  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  thu  ditty  after  me 
Siag,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Tita.  First,  rehearse  your  aoog  by  rote. 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note : 
Hnnd  in  band  with  fairy  grace 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  tbia  place. 

Obe.  Now,  nntil  the  break  of  day, 
Thmugh  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 
Which  by  ua  shall  blessed  be ; 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  thrw 
Ever  true  in  loving  be  ; 
And  the  biota  of  nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand: 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  aa  are 
Despised  in  nativity. 
Shall  upon  their  children  be. 
With  this  field -dew  consecrate. 
Every  fiiiry  take  his  gait. 
And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
ThroQgh  this  palace  with  sweet  peace; 
Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 
And  the  owner  of  it  bleat. 


ACT 

V.                                      MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM.                                   sctira  i 

Tnp  anay ;  make  no  Btay ; 
Meet  me  bU  by  break  of  day. 

If  yon  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  aa  I'm  an  honest  Pock, 

[Exeunt  Obeboh.  Titabia,  and  train. 

Ifwe  bare  unearned  lack 

Fuek 

Now  to  'acape  the  aerpent'a  tongoe. 

ThJDk  but  thU,  and  a  1  is  mended, 

We  wiU  make  amend,  eir  longT 

That  you  haie  but  slumber'd  here. 

Elie  the  Pack  a  liar  caU : 

While  these  visioM  did  appear; 

So,  good  night  nbto  yon  all. 

And  thU  weak  and  idle  theme, 

Give  roe  your  hands,  if  we  be  fnenda. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend : 

[E. 

Battlb  or  THB  AaAion. 

■  L-Hlppo!jt«,  I  wood  thM  Will 
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"  Niw  btiit  i> 
fitlio,  are  onilbni 
edilon,  atc«pt  Collier,  ha*s  agreed  witb  Howe  i 


iliee 


ord"—"  The  ii 


"Hippoljt  , 
genkmi  wnter  of  '  A  Letler  oa  Bhakeipeire'i  Aatbor- 
■tup  of  the  Two  Noble  lUnnnaD'  remark*,  that  '  the 
cbaraeten  in  ■  Midsdmhir-Niout'b  Drejih  are  claaai- 
cal,  bat  the  coatome  ii  itriclly  Gothic,  and  ahawa  that 
it  wafl  ihroqghlhe  mediam  DfroiQaace  that  be  drew  the 
knowledge  of  them.'  It  waa  in  Chaucer'i  '  KniEbt'i 
Tale'  that  our  Poet  found  &e  Duke  of  Athena,  and  Hip 
polTia,  aod  Fhiloatrate  ;  in  Ibe  ume  way  that  the  author 
at  the  'Two  Noble  KJiianieii,'  aod  aubaequently  Dry- 
den,  found  there  the  atoiy  of  '  Palamoa  and  Arcile.' 
Hercolea  and  Theaeui  have  been  called,  by  Godwin, 
'  Ibe  kni^bt-erranta  of  antiquity ;"  and  truly  the  mode 
in  which  the  (abuloua  hialorie*  of  the  ancieut  world 
blended  themaelve*  witb  the  Jiteralore  of  the  chivalroua 
•gat  fully  jiulifi«  thia  aeemiogly  anomatoua  deaignaliaa. 
It  if  not  difficnlt  to  trace  Sbakeapeare  in  paaaagei  of  the 
'  Knigbt'a  Tale.'  The  opening  linea  of  that  beautiful 
poem  offer  an  example ; — 

WhilDm,  la  olds  itarln  Mien  tM, 

" a  dsk  Ihat  UgiilB  llienu. 


Of  At 

And  \a  nu  naw  iw 


im  tad  kk  cbenlric. 


And  bnnwhl  hlie  baaie  mi 

tntk  nodal  ilarla  and  gr ._ 

Aad  eka  btm  jmage  num  Eoille. 
And  ana  with  Tleloria  aad  wllh  mdodle 


"  —  our  rtnoienti  ddxi" — Gibbon,  ("  Dscline  and 
Fall,"  chap,  xrii.,)  apesktng  of  the  title  of  Duke,  ai  ap- 
plied to  the  mililuy  commander  of  piincei  in  die  reisu 
of  Conatanliiie,  ny*  that  "  it  ii  only  a  corruptiou  of  the 
Idtin  word  Dux,  which  waa  indiicriminatety  applied 
to  any  chief."  In  thia  aenae  it  wai  early  adopted  in 
Old-Eogliah,  and   oaed  in  the  firat  tranalatioiia  of  the 


Tenia  had  an  abaolale  power  of  lif 

childr«n.    It  anited  Ibe  Foet'a  purpoae  to  auppoie  that 

the  Atheniana  bad  it  bebtre. 

"  —  iiRTHLT  kappier" — More  happy  in  an  tartk/y 
•enae.  The  reading  c^  all  the  old  copitit  ia  "eanhber 
^pPf"  o"^  ^^  !■  retained  in  the  in^ority  of  editioBa, 
although  Pope  and  Johnaon  propoaed  larlitr  kappy, 
and  Slevena  tarthif  kappy.     We  agree,  with  Knight 

1   CoUier,    that  Capell'a   reading,    which    we   faave 

-'-■-itaiec-- 


adopted,  ia  the  tr 


le  old  reading  ai 


of  the  folio  ia  e..     - -r.  -     

not  been  uaed,  it  wonid  have  been  tarlkltt  kappit ; 
and  it  ij  eaay  lo  aee  that  the  r  haa  been  tratupoaed. 

"  Uato  kit  lordtkip,  Kkait  dkwtihid  yoic"— Collier 
foUowa  the  aecond  folio — "to  whoae  unmik'd  yoke;" 
but  lo  give  attf  tking  tovtreignty^  ia  alill  ^ood  ^glifb, 
without  insertmg  to.  The  metre  ia  more  impreaaive  an 
it  Blood  in  the  uree  earlier  editiona,  without  thia  inaei- 
tion.  "  Lordship"  ia  uaed  aiit  waasncienlly,  where  we 
ahould  now  nae  dcminioK — an  initance,  among  many, 
where  the  word  of  later  derivation,  of  the  lame  primi- 
tive aenae,  had  diaplaced  the  former  Anglo-Saxon  one, 
or  conBned  it  to  a  more  limitad  aenae.  In  WickliBe'a 
"  New  Teilament,"  "  loidahip"  ia  uaed  where  the  Crana- 
latonof  King  Jsmea'a  "  Bible"  have  praferred  da  niaioa. 

"Barim  Iktm" — To  "beleem,"  in  iti  comimHl  ac- 
ceptation, if  to  ieitoK,  aa  often  uaed  by  Spenaer  and 
olnera,  and  which  give*  a  clear  aeoae;  but  Steveaa  aug- 
^eila  that  it  here  meana  pour  iml,  mm  he  laya  it  ia  uani 
ID  the  North  of  England. 

"Ak  mt!  Sot  angkt  Ikat  I  could  ever  reod"— The 
cnrioua  obaerver  of  Shakeapearian  rhythm  will  note 
here  a  variation  from  moat  of  the  edition*,  alfecting  only 
the  melody  of  the  paaaage.    Thi*  ia  the  reading  of  the 
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two  editions  printed  in  the  Poet's  life.  The  folio,  fol- 
lowed by  Stevens,  Knight,  and  others,  has — *'  that  ever 
I  could  read." 

''The  passage  in  'Paradise  Lost,*  in  which  Milton 
has  imitated  this  famous  passage  of  Shakespeare,  is 
conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit.  Lysander  and  Her- 
mia  lament  over  the  evils  by  which — 

true  lorers  hare  been  ever  croM'd — 

as  '  an  edict  in  destiny,'  to  which  they  must  both  sub- 
mit with  patience  and  mutual  forbearance.  The  Adam 
of  Milton  reproaches  Eve  with  the^ 

innumerable 


Distnrbancei  on  earth  throng^  female 

as  a  trial  of  which  lordly  man  has  alone  a  right  to  com- 
plain:— 

for  either 

He  never  ahall  find  ont  fit  mate,  bat  such 

As  some  miafortane  brings  him,  or  miatake ; 

Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 

Throagh  her  perrerseness,  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 

By  a  far  worse,  or  if  she  lore,  withheld 

Bv  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 

Shall  meet,  alrea4y  link'd  and  wedlock-boond 

To  a  fell  adremry,  his  hate  or  shame : 

Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 

To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound.** 

CParadue  LotC  book  x.  ver.  89S.) 

Adam  had  certainly  cause  to  be  angry  when  he  uttered 
these  reproaches;  and,  therefore,  Milton  has  dramati- 
cally forgotten  that  man  is  not  the  only  sufferer  in  such 
*  disturbances  on  earth.'  " — Knight. 

** — too  high  to  be  enthraWd  to  low" — The  quartos 
and  folios  reaid-~ 

O  cross  I  too  high  to  be  enthrali'd  to  love. 
Theobald  altered  love  to  "low;"   and  the  antitliesis, 
which  is  kept  up  through  the  subsequent  lines,  justifies 
the  change — high,  low :  old^  yovng. 

**  —  the  choice  o/friewds" — For  "friends"  the  first 
folio  reads  merit.  It  is  diflficult  to  account  for  the  vari- 
ation, which  certainly  gives  a  sense  less  clear,  and  less 
suited  to  the  next  line. 

"  —  MOMB9TANT  OM  a  tound** — ^Tho  folio  changes 
"  momentany"  into  momentary^  which  the  "  Pictorial" 
and  other  late  editions  follow.  I  have  preferred  retain- 
ing the  Old-English  variation  of  the  word,  as  it  stood  in 
the  two  first  editions ;  it  being  the  older  word,  and  used 
by  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Crasbaw,  and  still  in  use  in 
Dryden's  time. 

**  —  the  coLLiKD  night" — ^i.  e.  Black,  tmutted.  This 
is  a  word  still  in  use  in  the  Staffordshire  collieries. 
Shakespeare  found  it  there,  and  transplanted  it  into  the 
region  of  poetry. 

"  — in  a  sPLiiw" — i.  e.  In  a  sudden  JU  of  passion, 
or  caprice.  Shakespeare  repeatedly  uses  it,  in  the  sense 
o( violent  hasty  motion:  as  m  King  John— 

With  swifter  apUen  than  powder  can  enforce. 

"  —  rkscr^s  folloieers*' — i.  e.  The  "followers"  of /or«. 
"  Fancy"  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Mer- 
chant OF  Venice — 

.  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred. 

The  word  is  repeated,  with  the  same  meaning,  in  this 
play,  (act  iii.  scene  2 :) — 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-fret. 
Also,  in  act  iii.  scene  2 — 

All /sfMjMicik  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer. 

"  —  the  false  Trojan" — Shakespeare  forgot  that 
Theseus  performed  his  exploits  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  consequendy  long  before  the  death  of  Dido. 

**  —  your  fair" — Used  as  a  substantive  for  beauty. 
As  in  the  Comkdt  of  Errors — 


My  decayed /air 

A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

"  Your  eyes  are  lode-stars" — "  This  was  a  compli- 
ment not  unfrequent  amons  the  old  poets.  The  '  lode- 
star' is  the  leadingf  or  guiding  star — i.  e.  the  pole-star. 
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The  magnet  is  for  the  same  reason  called  the  lodc-stou, 
either  because  it  leads  iron,  or  because  it  guides  die 
sailor.     Milton  has  the  same  thought  in  '  L' Allegro :'' 

Towers  and  battlements  it  aees, 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees ; 
Where  pertutps  some  beauty  li^i. 
The  cynosure  of  nei^bouring  eyes.** 

JOHNSOS. 

"  Yours  would  I  catch" — The  reading  of  all  the  oU 
editions  is,  "  Your  words  I  catch,"  which,  though  Col- 
lier retains,  I  caimot  comprehend,  and,  ivith  all  toe  other 
editors  presume  it  to  be  a  misprint ;  and  have  adopted 
the  correction  of  Hanmer. 

**  —  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  into  a  keU!" 

**  Hermia  is  willing  to  comfort  Helena,  and  to  avo«l 
all  appearance  of  triumph  over  her.  She,  tberefixe, 
bids  ner  not  to  consider  the  power  of  pleasing  as  an  ad- 
vantage, to  be  much  envied  t)r  much  desired;  ance 
Hermia,  whom  she  considers  as  possessing  it  in  the  n* 
preme  degree,  has  found  no  other  eSect  of  it  than  die 
toss  of  happiness." — ^Johnson. 

"  —  STRAN6K  companies" — lu  the  Original  editiofi! 
we  have  the  following  reading : — 

And  in  the  wood,  where  often  yon  and  I 
Upon  fiunt  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie. 
Emptying  our  bosoms,  of  their  counsel  tnteWd, 
There  my  Lvsander  and  myself  shall  meet. 
And  thence  mnn  Athens  turn  away  oar  eyes 
To  seek  new  friends  and  strange  eon^fanion*. 

The  scene  is  in  rhyme ;   and  the  in trcxl  action  of  km 

lines  of  blank  verse  has  a  harsh  effect.     SweWdy  too.  » 

a  harsh  and  obscure  epithet     The  emendations  vfere 

made  by  Theobald ;  and  they  are  certainly  insenkNis 

and  unforced.     "  Companies,"  for  companionSfOaB  ao 

example  in  Hknrt  V. : — 

His  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow. 

"  —  base  and  vil*d" — ^i.  e.  Vile.  The  word  oocon 
repeatedly  in  Shakkspeark,  as  in  Spenser;  and  wbeo 
it  does  occur,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  substituting 
the  modern  vile. 

Scene  II. 

"Enter  QuiNCK,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  tud 
Starveling" — The  old  stag&direction  gives  their  diA 
ferent  trades — "  Enter  Quince,  the  carpenter ;  and  Snu5, 
the  joiner ;  and  Bottom,  the  weaver ;  and  Plate,  t^ 
bellows-mender ;  and  Starveling,  the  tailor. " 

**  In  this  scene,  Shakespeare  takes  advantage  of  Ik 
knowledge  of  the  theatre  to  ridicule  the  prejudices  and 
competitions  of  the  players.  Bottom,  who  is  generally 
acknowledged  the  principal  actor,  declarmi  his  inclina- 
tion to  be  tor  a  tyrant,  for  a  part  of  fury,  tumult,  sad 
noise,  such  as  every  young  man  wants  to  perform,  when 
he  first  steps  upon  the  stage.  The  same  Bottom,  who 
seems  bred  in  a  *tiring-room,  has  another  histriooical 
passion.  He  is  for  engrossing  every  part,  and  would 
exclude  his  inferiors  from  all  possibility  of  distinctioD. 
He  is,  therefore,  desirous  to  play  Pyramus,  Thisby,  and 
the  Lion,  at  the  same  time." — Johnson. 

"  —  according  to  the  scrip" — i.  e.  Script — a  vmtteii 
paper.  Bills  of  exchange  are  called,  by  Locke.  **  scrips 
of  paper;"  and  Uie  term  is  still  known  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

"  —  most  LAMENTABLK  comedt" — Probably  a  bar- 
lesque  upon  the  titles  of  some  of  the  old  dramas ;  thus :" 
'  A  lamentable  Tragedie,  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth, 
containing  the  Life  of  Cambises,  king  of  Percia,"  etc. ; 
by  Thomas  Preston,  (no  date.)  So,  Skelton's  '^  Msg- 
nificence"  is  called  "  a  goodly  interlude  and  a  mery." 

**A  very  good  piece  or  work" — Bottom  and  Sly 
both  speak  of  a  theatrical  representation  as  they  would 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  pair  of  sho€^8.  Sly  says  of  the 
play,  "  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work." 

** —  Ercles'  vein" — ^i.  e.  Hercules.  He  was  one  of 
the  roaring  heroes  of  the  rude  drama  which  preceded 
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Shakespeare.  In  Greene's  "OroatVworth  of  Wit/' 
(1592,)  a  player  says,  "  The  twelve  labours  of  Hercules 
have  I  teiTibly  thundered  on  the  stage." 

«  ^^plajf  U  in  a  wuuk"-^*  This  passage  shows  how 
the  want  of  women,  on  the  old  stage,  was  supplied.  If 
they  had  not  a  young  man  who  could  perform  the  part 
with  a  face  that  micnt  pass  ibr  feminine,  the  character 
was  acted  in  a  mask ;  which  was  at  that  time  a  part  of 
a  lady's  dress  so  much  in  use,  that  it  did  not  give  any 
unusual  appearance  to  the  scene;  and  he  that  could 
modulate  his  voice  in  a  female  tone  might  play  the  wo- 
man veiy  successfully.  Some  of  the  catastrophes  of  the 
old  comedies,  which  make  lovers  marry  the  wrong 
women,  are,  by  recollection  of  the  common  use  of 
masks,  brought  nearer  to  probability.  Prynne,  in  his 
"  Histriomatiz,"  exclaims  with  great  vehemence  through 
several  peges,  because  a  woman  acted  a  part  in  a  play 
at  Blackfriars,  in  the  year  1628."— /^««/.  8kak. 


u 


<— •  a  bill  of  PROPKRTiKs" — The  technicalities  of  the 
theatre  are  very  unchanging.  The  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  wooden  swords,  and  pasteboard  shields, 
and  other  trumpery  required  for  the  businesa  of  the 
stage,  is  still  oslled  the  properfy-moii.  In  the  ''Anti< 
podes,"  by  R.  Brome,  1640,  (quoted  by  Mr.  Collier,) 
we  have  the  following  ludicrous  account  of  the  "  prop- 
erties," which  form  as  curious  an  assemblage  as  in  Ho- 
garth's "  Strollers  :"— 

He  has  got  iato  oar  tMng-kooM  smnngH  as, 

And  U'en  a  iCrict  sorTey  of  aU  oar  jirtpercfaf  i 

Oor  ■tatnes  and  oar  image*  of  goda, 

Oar  planets  and  oar  consteUationa, 

Oar  lianta,  monttera,  fbriea,  beaata,  and  bagbear% 

Oar  bdmeta.  abieida  and  TixorB,  ludn  and  bearda, 

Oor  pasteboard  marchpanea,  and  oar  wooden  piea. 

«*  —  Holdy  or  etU  bow-ttringM** — Capell  says  this  is  a 
proverbial  expression,  derived  from  archery : — ''  When 
a  party  was  made  at  butts,  assurance  of  meeting  was 
given  m  the  words  of  that  phrase."  It  means,  **  at  all 
events,"  or,  as  we  now  say,  **  rain  or  shine." 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"  '-'from  oppotiU  tides" — In  the  old  stage-direction, 
and  in  the  prefixes  to  the  speeches.  Puck  is  called  Robin 
0ood-feUow,  until  after  the  entrance  of  Oberon,  Robin 
Qood'fiBUow  was  his  popular  name. 

"  Thorouoh  butk" — "  Thorough"  i»^  the  older  form 

of  through^  and  both  were  used  indiscriminately  in 

Shakespeare's  day,  thoosh  the  first  bej^  to  be  a  little 

antiquated.     He  uses  either,  as  suits  his  metrical  effect. 

Some  editors   have  shortened  the  lines    by  reading 

through^  which  is  not  in  the  measure  the  Poet  chooses 

for  his  fairy  rhythm.     So  Drayton,  in  his  "  Nymphidia, 

or  Court  of  Fairy" — 

Hioroagh  brake,  thorooah  briar, 
Thoroagb  mock,  thoroagh  mire, 
Tliaroo^  water,  thorough  fire. 

'*  Swifter  than  the  moon^t  sphere" — We  learn  from 
Mr.  CoUier,  that  Coleridge,  in  his  lectures,  in  1818,  was 
very  emphatic  in  his  praises  of  the  beauty  of  these 
lines:  "tne  measure  (he  said)  had  been  invented  and 
employed  by  Shakespeare,  for  the  sake  of  its  appro- 
priateness to  the  rapid  and  airy  motion  of  the  Fairy  by 
whom  the  passage  is  delivered."  In  his  "  Literary  Re- 
mains," he  dweus  upon  the  subject  with  more  particu- 
larity and  dissects  the  lines  acoording  to  the  Greek 
measures,  observing  upon  *'  the  delightful  effect  on  the 
ear  in  the  sweet  transitbn,"  from  the  eifht  amphimacers 
of  the  first  four  lines  to  the  trochees  of  the  concluding 
verses.  Stevens  and  Collier  print  "  moon's"  moneys,  as 
being  the  Old-Saxon  genitive ;  and  Mr.  Guest  ("  History 
oi  English  Rhythm")  is  right  in  saying  that  this  line  ac- 
oorda  *'  with  the  peculiar  rhjrthm  the  Poet  has  devoted 
to  his  fiuries,"  which  he  well  describes  as  "abrupt 
(rersea  of  two,  three,  or  four  accents." 

*.  —  f^er  0RB8  upon  the  ^r««»"— "The  'orbs'  here 
mentioned  are  those  circles  in  the  herbage  commonly 
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called  fiury-rings,  the  cause  of  which  b  not  yet  certainly 

known.    Thus,  also,  Drayton — 

They  in  coaraea  make  that  roim/. 
In  meadowa  and  in  marahea  (bond, 
CM*  thna  ao  called  fidry  groond. 

Olaus  Magnus  says  that  these  danoen  parched  up  the 
grass ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  properiy  maoe  the  oflm  of 
the  fairy  to  refresh  it." — Johnson  and  Stkvkns. 

"  The  eowtlipe  tall  her  pkhsionkrs  be" — ^i.  e.  Her 
guards.  The  golden-coated  cowslips  are  selected  as 
pensionera  to  the  fiiiry  queen,  the  dress  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's band  of  gentlemen-pensionera  bein^  very  splen- 
did, and  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  bemg  generally 
chosen  for  the  office.  These  glittering  attendants  on 
royalty  are  alluded  to  by  Dame  Quickly,  in  the  Mkkkt 
Wives  of  Windsor. 

"  —  thou  LOB  of  spirits" — ^i.  e.  Lubber,  or  clown, 
"  Lob,"  lobcoek,  looby,  and  lubber,  all  denote  inactivity 
of  body  and  dullness  of  mind.  The  reader  will  remen> 
ber  MUton,  in  "  L'AUegro"^ 

Tlien  lay  him  down  die  hMw  fiend. 

"^a  CHANOKLiNa" — ^i.  e.  A  child  procured  in  sz- 
change. 
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—  starlight  sheen" — i.  e.  Bright,  shining. 


"  •—  they  do  sqoABz"-— i.  e.  Quarrel,  "  It  is  difficult 
to  ondentand  how  to  sauare,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  is  to  agree,  shoula  mean  to  disagree.  And  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  was  used  in  this  sense. 
Hollingshed  haa^'  Falling  at  square  with  her  husband.' 
In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Beatrice  says — *  Is  there 
no  young  squarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with 
him  to  the  devil  f  Mr.  Richardson,  after  explaiiiinjg 
the  usual  meaning  of  this  verb»  adds — *  To  square  is 
also,  consequently,  to  broaden ;  to  set  out  broadly,  in  a 
position  or  attitude  of  offence  or  defence— (#e  quarrer.y 
The  word  is  thus  used  in  the  language  of  pugilism. 
There  is  more  of  our  old  dialect  in  flash  terms  uian  b 
generally  supposed." — Kniqht. 

"  —  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
CdUed  Robin  Qood-fellow," 

"The  account  given  of  this  'knavish  sprite*  in  these 
lines,  corresponds  with  what  is  said  of  him  in  Harsenet's 
'  Declaration,*  (1603 :  V-"  And  if  that  the  bowl  of  curds 
and  cream  were  not  auly  set  out  for  Robin  Good-fellow^ 
the  friar,  and  Sisse,  the  dairyniaid,  why  then  either  the 
pottage  was  burnt  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeaes 
would  not  curdle,  or  the  butter  would  not  come,  or  the 
ale  in  the  vat  never  would  have  good  head.'  Scott  also 
speaks  of  him,  in  his  'Discovery  of  Witehcraft:' — 
'  Your  grsndams'  maids  were  wont  to  set  a  bowl  of 
milk  for  him,  for  his  pains  in  grinding  of  malt  and  mus- 
tard, and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight.  This  white 
bread,  and  bread  and  milk,  was  his  standing  fee.' " — T. 
Warton. 

In  his  "Nymphidia,"  (1619,)  Drayton  thus  speaks 

of  Puck,  "  the  merry  wanderer  of  the  night  :"-^ 

TUa  Pock  aeema  bat  a  dreamfaif  dolt ; 
Still  walking  like  a  racged  colt^ 
And  oft  oat  of  a  boah  doth  bol^ 

Of  porpoae  to  deceive  na ; 
And  leading  na.  makea  na  to  stray 
Long  winter  nighta,  oat  of  the  way, 
And  when  we  atick  in  mire  and  day. 

He  doth  with  laughter  leave  na. 

"  —  in  Ike  quKBN"^i.  e.  Handmill;  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  cwym, 

**^to  bear  no  barm" — i.  e.  Not  to  work  :  "  barm" 
is  yeast. 

"  sweet  Pock"—"  The  epithet  is  by  no  means  su[>er- 
fluous ;  as  'Puck'  alone  was  far  from  being  an  endearing 
appellation.  It  signified  nothing  better  than  flend,  or 
devU,  So,  the  auSior  of  '  Pierce  Ploughman'  pute  the 
nouk  for  the  devil— *  none  helle  powke.*  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  old  Gothic  word.  Puke,  puken;  Satha 
nas,  Qudm,  And,  Lexicon  /iteai."— Ttbwhitt. 
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**  In  Spenser's  *  Epithaliam/  (1595 :)— 

Ne  let  honae-<yres,  nor  liriitning*!  belpelease  harmi^ 

Ne  let  the  povkt,  nor  ouier  eril  tpnglrt, 
Ne  let  miflchieToaa  witches  with  tl»eir  charmea, 

Ne  let  hobgoblins,  ete. 

Again,  in  the  ninth  book  of  Golding's  translation  of 

Grid's  *  Metamorphoses/  (1587  iy~ 

and  the  country  where  Chynusrs,  that  same  pooks, 

Hath  goadah  bodie,'^  etc  Stetkns. 

We  have  a  New-York  Americanism,  which  comes 
tnrough  the  Dutch,  from  the  same  root — tpook;  mean- 
ing, any  fearful  and  supernatural  visitor,  though  gen- 
erally a  ghost.  Ben  Jonson  calls  his  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  whose  occupations  are  described  as  resembling 
Pack's,  Pugf  in  the  play  of  which  Pug  is  the  hero,  (*'  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass.")  Burton  (''  Anatomy  of  Melancholy") 
soon  after  speaks  of  a  Puck  as  a  peculiar  sort  of  demon, 
like  a  **  Will  of  the  Wisp."  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
to  have  been  already  long  a  fiuniliar  name,  and  not  of 
the  Poet's  invention.  Yet  there  is  a  cnrioos  coincidence 
between  the  name  and  a  similar  sounding  one  familiar 
to  the  language  of  our  North  American  Indians,  and 
connected  with  a  similar  playful  superstition : — 

An  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  by  our  country- 
woman, Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  to  identify  the  Puck  of 
Shakespeare  with  a  noted  personage,  of  similar  name, 
who  fieures  in  our  aboriginal  mythology.  Her  theory 
is  based  upon  the  ctu-ious  Indian  researches  of  H.  tl. 
Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  published  some  years  since  in  New 
York.  Puek'pa-mtt  it  seems,  is  the  name  of  a  mytho^ 
logical  character  who  figures  in  the  fictidous  lodge- 
It^^ends  of  the  Algonquins ;  whose  language,  now  tne 
^rmcipal  tongue  among  Uie  lake-tribes  of  the  north- 
west, formerly  prevailed,  with  some  variations  of  dia- 
Ibct,  fix>m  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Roanoke,  at  the  time 
^hen  those  regions  were  visited  by  Raleigh,  and  other 
oonteniporaries  of  Shakespeare.  Puck-pa-wis  (accord- 
ing to  Schoolcraft)  is  always  represented  as  "  a  roving, 
jnmping,  dancing,  adventure-huntins  characteiv-a  kina 
of  harum'tearum  merry- Andrew,  who  performs  all  sorts 
of  feats  and  pranks."  He  figures  sometimes  alone,  but 
firequently  hm  an  attendant  company  of  sprites  called 
Puek-wudj-innineet" — an  epithet  conmionly  translated 
".the  little  vanishers,"  or,  to  render  it  more  clearly, 
(inninee  beinff  the  diminutive  form  of  the  term  for  man,) 
*\  the  little  wud  vanishing  men  of  the  woods.**  They 
are  described  as  inhabiting  rocky  ledges  and  crevices, 
qr  fireqnenting  rural  and  romantic  points  of  land  on 
llikes,  bays,  and  rivers,  particularly  it  they  be  crowned 
with  pine-trees.  They  are  depicted,  in  the  oral  language 
of  the  Algonquins,  as  flitting  among  thickets,  or  running 
with  a  whoop  np  ^e  sides  m  mountains,  and  over  plains. 
Puck-pa-wis,^  the  chief  of  the  troop,  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  carrying  a  magic  shell ;  sometimes  he  is  toss- 
ing a  tiny  ball  beifbre  him.  He  is  always  represented 
as  very  small,  and  frequently  being  invisible— vanishing 
and  re-appearing  to  those  whom  he  visits  with  his  pranks. 
(See  Schoolcrapt's  **Algie  Reaearekei") 

**And  'tailor'  eriet**'^**  The  custom  of  crying  *  tai- 
lor,' at  a  sudden  fall  backwards,  I  think  I  remember  to 
have  observed.  He  that  slips  beside  his  chair  falls  as  a 
tailor  squats  upon  his  board." — Johnson. 

"^  WAXEN  in  their  mirth" — Dr.  Farmer's  coijec- 
tnre,  that "  waxen"  is  a  misprint  for  yexen^  (i.  e.  hiccup^) 
makes  a  broader  picture.  However,  "  waxen,"  as  the 
old  plural  of  wax,  is  also  comic  enough.  They  increase 
their  mirth,  without  ndw  cause,  till  they  sneeze. 
**  Neeze"  is  the  antiquated  spelling  of  «n«eze,  and  re- 
tained as  late  as  our  common  version  of  the  Bible. 

"  —  Pkrioknia,  whom  he  ravithed" — Her  true  name 
seems  to  have  been  Perigone.  North,  in  his  '*  Trans- 
lation of  Plutarch,"  (1579,)  calls  her  Perigouna.  This 
last  would  have  suited  Shakespeare's  verse  as  well  as 
"  Perigenia,"  and  perhaps  he  did  not  procure  the  name 
(torn  North's  "  Plutarch." 

"  —  the  MiDDLK  summer's  sprino" — The  "spring" 
is  the  beginning ;  as  the  spring  of  the  day — a  common 
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expression  in  our  eariy  writers.    The  " 
is  the  midsummer. 

**  —  PAVKD/o«n/a»n" — A  "  fountain,^  or  clear  stream, 
rushing  over  pebbles — certainly  not  an  aitifieially  **paTied 
fountam,"  as  Johnson  has  supposed.  The  paved  femif^ 
tain  is  contrasted  with  the  rushy  brook.  The  epitkil 
"  paved"  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  "  peari- 
paved  ford"  of  Drayton,  the  "  pebble-fMived  chaoasl" 
of  Marlowe,  and  the  "  coral-paven  bed"  of  Mihon. 

"  —  Ike  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain** — In  Cbordh 
yard's  "  Charitie,"  a  poem  published  in  1595,  the  ''di^ 
temperature"  of  that  year  is  thus  described : — 

A  colder  time  in  world  w«a  nerer  teen : 

Tlie  akief  do  lower,  the  ran  and  moon  wax  dim ; 

Sonuner  tcarce  known  but  that  the  learea  are  green. 

The  winter's  wute  drivea  water  o'er  tke  brim ; 

Upon  the  land  great  floats  of  wood  mav  awimL 

Nature  thinks  ■earn  to  do  her  doQr  ricut, 

BecMiae  we  have  diapleaaed  the  Lara  ofLigfat. 

This  "progeny  of  evils"  has  been  recxmled  byths 
theologians  as  well  as  the  poets.  In  Strype's  **  Annab," 
we  have  an  extract  from  a  lecture  preacned  by  Dr.  J< 
King,  in  w)uch  are  enumerated  the  signs  of  divine  winfa 
with  which  l^ngland  was  visited  in  1593  and  1594. 
The  lecturer  says : — **  Remember  that  the  sptia^  (tbsl 
year  when  the  (Hague  broke  ont)  was  very  nnkmd,  by 
means  of  |he  abundance  of  rains  that  fell.  Our  Jol^ 
hath  been  like  to  a  February ;  our  June  even  as  sa 
April :  so  that  the  air  must  needs  be  infected."  Then, 
having  spoken  of  three  successive  yean  of  scarcity,  Iw 
adds— '*  And  see,  whether  the  Lord  doth  not  tfareatoi 
us  much  more,  by  sending  such  unreasonable  weather, 
and  storms  of  rain  among  us :  which  if  we  will  obMrre, 
and  compare  it  with  that  which  is  past,  we  may  ssy  that 
the  course  of  nature  is  very  much  mverted.  Our  ymn 
are  turned  upside  down.  Our  summon  are  no  suouDen : 
our  harvests  are  no  harvests:  our  seed-times  are  no 
seed-times.  For  a  ^reat  space  of  time,  scant  any  dMf 
hath  been  seen  that  it  hath  not  rained  upon  us." 

**  Contagious  fogs ;  which  falUng  in  the  land^* — The 
manuscript  diary  of  the  theatrical  astrologiat.  Dr.  For* 
man,  which  has  recently  thrown  so  much  light  on  Shake* 
spearian  chronolo^,  as  our  readers  will  find  in  various 
parts  of  this  edition,  (see  CTMBiLiitK,  "  Introductoiy 
Remarks,")  gives  an  aoooont  of  the  weather  in  1594, 
which  translates  into  homely  prose  the  hay  potfbrj  of 
the  dramatist : — 

**  Ther  was  moch  sicknes  but  lyttle  death,  moch  finit, 
and  many  plombs  of  all  sorts  this  yeare  and  small  nuts, 
but  fewe  walnuts.  This  monethes  of  June  and  July 
were  very  wet  and  wonderful!  cold  like  winter,  that  tfaie 
10  dae  of  Julii  many  did  syt  by  the  fyer,  yt  was  so  cold ; 
and  soe  was  yt  in  Maye  and  June ;  and  scarce  too  &ir 
dais  together  all  that  tyme,  but  yt  rayned  every  day 
more  or  lesse.  Yf  yt  did  not  raine,  then  was  yt  cold 
and  cloudye.  Mani  murders  were  done  this  quarter. 
There  were  many  gret  fludes  this  sommer,  ana  about 
Michelmas,  thorowe  the  abundaunce  of  raine  that  fell 
sodeinly,  the  brige  of  Ware  was  broken  downe,  and  at 
Stratfoid  Bowe,  the  water  was  never  seen  ao  byg  as  yt 
was :  and  in  the  lattere  end  of  October,  the  waten 
burst  down  the  bridg  at  Cambridge.  In  Barkshire 
were  many  gret  waters,  wherewith  was  moch  hana 
done  sodemy.'' 

"  —  every  psltino  river** — ^i,  e.  Petty,  or  rather  f«^ 
try ;  for  the  original  word  H.  Tooke  shows  to  have  bssil 
/Dofttn^— 'whence  otu-  paltry.  We  have,  in  this  seass, 
*' pelting  &rm,"  in  Richard  II.,  (actii.  scene  1.) 

"  —  their  coKTiNiNTs" — ^i.  e.  Banks,  A  "  contineDf* 
is  that  which  contains. 

"  The  nine  men*s  morris  isJUTd  up  with  mud**^**  Is 
that  part  of  Warwickshire  (says  James)  where  ShikS' 
speare  was  educated,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Northamptonshire,  the  shepherds  and  other  boys  dig  ap 
the  turf  with  their  knives,  to  represent  a  sort  of  impsr 
feet  chess-board.  It  consists  of  a  square,  sometimes  only 
a  foot  in  diameter;   sometimes  mree  or  four  yards. 
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Within  thif  ia  another  iqaare,  eveiy  tide  of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  external  square ;  and  these  squares  are 
joined  by  lines  drawn  from  each  comer  of  botti  squares, 
and  the  middle  of  each  line.  One  pvty,  or  player,  has 
^vooden  pegs,  the  other  stones,  which  they  more  in 
moh  a  manner  as  to  take  up  each  other's  men,  as  they 
are  called ;  and  the  area  of  the  inner  square  is  called  the 
pcmnd,  in  which  the  men  taken  up  are  impounded. 
The  figures  are,  by  the  country-people,  called  '  Nine 
Men's  Morris,'  or  Merrilt :  and  are  so  called  becanse 
each  party  has  nine  men." 

'*  —  HUMAH  mortals" — This  expTossion  has  been 
SDppoeed  to  indicate  the  differeace  between  mankind 
and  fairy-kind,  in  the  following  manner— that  they  were 
each  mortal,  but  that  the  less  spiritual  beings  were  dis- 
tinguished as  human.  Upon  tnis  assertion  of  Stevens, 
Ritson  and  Reed  enter  into  fierce  controversy.  Chap- 
man, in  his  "  Homer,"  has  an  inversion  of  the  phrase, 
"  mortal  humans ;"  and  we  suppose  that,  in  the  same 
wray,  whether  Titania  were,  or  were  not,  subject  to 
death,  she  employed  the  language  of  poetry  in  speaking 
of  "human  mortels,"  without  reference  to  the  condi- 
tions of  faiiy  existence. 

"  —  their  winter  hkri" — "  The  emendation  proposed 
hy  Theobald,  'their  winter  cheer,*  is  pUmsible.  The 
original  reeding  is— 

Tlie  homaiie  motrtalf  want  tiidr  winter  heere. 
Johnson  Mys  'here'  means  in  this  country,  and  their 
'  winter*  siniifies  their  trinter  evening  sport*.     The  in- 
genions  aumor  of  a  pamphlet,  *  Explanations  and  Emend- 
ationa,'  etc.,  (Edinburgh,  1814,)  would  read — 

Hie  hnBuai  mortals  want;  tiidr  winter  hers, 
No  nifht  ifl  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blesL 

The  writer  does  not  support  his  emendation  by  any  ar- 
gument; but  we  believe  that  he  is  right  The  swollen 
rivers  have  rotted  the  com,  the  fold  stands  empty,  the 
flocks  are  murrain,  the  sports  of  summer  are  at  an  end, 
the  huinan  mortals  want.  This  is  the  climax.  Their 
'Winter  is  here— is  come— although  the  season  is  the  lat- 
ter summer,  or  autumn ;  and  in  consequence  the  hymns 
and  carols  which  gladdened  the  nights  of  a  seasonable 
winter  are  wanting  to  this  premature  one.  The  there* 
fore  which  follows  introduces  another  clause  in  the 
catalogue  of  evils  produced  by  the  brawls  of  Oberon  and 
Titania ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  use  i>f  the  same 
emphatic  word  in  two  instances : — 

Tkertfor%  the  winds,  imping  to  ns  in  rain,  etc. 
And— 

Tlie  ox  hath  thtr^on  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  rain,"  etc. 

Kkioht. 

"  —  on  old  HyeniM*  chin,  and  icy  croim"- This  line 
ie  printed  in  all  the  older  editions,  as  well  as  the  modem 
onee — 

And  on  old  Hyem'a  eMii,  and  icy  crown — 

^fvhich  does  not  show  any  necessi^  of  conjectural  emend- 
ation. The  image  of  the  snowy  beard  of  Winter,  as 
weU  as  his  "  icy  crown,"  being  wreathed  with  "  sweet 
0iunmer  buds,"  is  sufficiently  clear,  as  well  as  poetical, 
and  suits  the  personification  of  Hyem.  Thus,  m  Geld- 
ing's "  Ovid,''  a  great  storehouse  of  the  mythology  and 
poetical  imagery  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  we  have — 

Winter  foriome, 

Foiiaden  with  the  icicles  that  dangled  up  and  downe, 
Upon  liiR  gray  and  hoarie  beard,  and  snowy  fitnen  crowne. 

This  has,  with  much  probability,  been  thought  to  have 
aaggested  the  present  image— citn  being  used,  with  little 
stretch  of  poetical  license,  for  beard.  Yet  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  emendation  insisted  upon  by  Giffbrd  and 
Dyce— "  Hyems,  with  a  chaplet  of  summer  buds  upon 
hia  chin,  (says  Dyce,)  is  a  grotesque  figure,  which  must 
•tartle  the  dullest  reader."  "  What  child  (says  Giffbrd) 
does  not  see  that  the  line  should  be— 

And  on  old  Hyema'  thin  and  icy  crown  !** 
Certainly  thinne,  the  old  spelling,  may  have  been  mis- 
printed chinne;  and  we  have  in  Richard  II.  a  similar 
phraseology: — 

White  beards  hare  armed  their  Mn  and  hairless  scalps. 


Still  I  do  not  think  this  sufficient  to  disturb  the  authority 
of  three  original  editions,  concurring  in  an  image  which 
has,  I  believe,  been  used  by  ancient  poets,  and  certainly 
by  modem  painters. 

"  The  cmLi>ina  autumn** — i.  e.  Productive,  teeming. 
or  pregnant ;  as  the  Poet  has  in  his  <'  Sonnets :" — 
The  teeming  antomn  big  with  rich  increase. 

"  —  a  fair  vestal" — It  is  well  known  that  a  com- 
pliment to  Queen  Elizabeth  was  intended  in  this  very 
beautiful  passage.  Warburton  has  attempted  to  show, 
that  by  the  mermaid,  in  the  preceding  lines,  Mary. 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  intended.  It  is  argued  with  lus 
usual  fimciful  ingenuity,  but  will  not  bear  the  test  of  ex- 
amination, and  has  been  refuted  by  Ritson.  Whiter,  in 
his  ingenious  attempt  to  trace  the  association  of  ideas, 
which  prompted  many  of  Shakespeare's  allusions  and 
images,  maintains  that  these  images  were  derived  from 
the  masques  and  pageants  which  abounded  in  that  age ; 
and  that  the  Poet  even  may  have  alluded  to  some  actual 
exhibition  of  splendid  court-flattery. 


tt 


—  LovK-iN-iDLsiiEss" — The  tri-coloared  violet,  com^ 
monly  called  pansies,  or  heart's-ease,  b  here  meant; 
One  or  two  of  its  petals  are  of  a  purple  colour.  It  has 
other  fanciful  and  expressive  names,  such  as — ''  Cuddle^ 
me  to  you,"  "  Three  faces  under  a  hood,"  **  Herb, 
trinity,"  etc. 

**  The  one  VU  stat" — This  is  the  invariable  reading* 
of  the  old  copies.  Theobald,  followed  by  most  of  the* 
editors,  changed  it  to —  ' 

The  one  1*11  tlay,  die  other  daykk  me. 
But  the  old  reading  does  not  need  this  violent  change 
of  sense,  though  the  verbal  change  may  be  small.    He 
will  not  allow  Helena  to  "sta%"  him,  but  he  will  "stay" 
(ttop)  Hermia:  Lysander  ''stayeth"  (hindereth)  him. 

**  —  LUSCIOUS  woodbine"^'ln  the  editions  of  Stevens^ 
and  those  who  follow  his  text,  for  the  sake  of  closer 
regularity  of  metre,  with  little  regard  to  its  melody,  the 
"  luscious  woodbine"  of  the  old  copies  is  changed  into^ 
lush  woodbine. 

• 

"  —  Thou  shall  know  the  man  ^ 

By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on." 

**  I  desire  no  surer  evidence  to  prove  that  the  broad 
Scotch  pronunciation  once  prevailed  in  England,  than 
such  a  rhyme  as  the  first  of  these  words  affords  to  the 
second." — Stkvbns. 

There  is  an  ultraism  of  the  lonff  slender  sound  of  a, 
which  has  of  late  become  an  affectation  among  some 
speakers ;  and  this,  it  is  clear,  could  not  rhyme  w«th  on. 
But  man,  with  the  a  sounded  as  in  tan,  hett,  is  among 
the  purest  English  sounds,  as  can  be  shown  from  nume- 
rous rhymes  which  would  not  allow  the  sound  of  mon. 
The  latitude  of  an  occasional  rh^e  like  this  is  a  com- 
mon poetical  license — like  that  m  Puck's  speech,  (act 
iii.  scene  2,)  where  one  rhymes  with  alone. 

ScEIfE   II. 

"  —  now  a  roundkl" — The  "  roundel,"  or  round,  as 
its  name  implies,  was  a  dance  of  a  circular  kind.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  seems  to  call  the  rings, 
which  such  fairy  dances  are  supposed  to  make  in  me 
grass,  rondels — 

111  have  no  rondds,  I,  in  the  queen's  paths. 

"  —  rkar-mick" — A  rere-mouse  is  a  bat. 

*'Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love*s  conference** — i.  e. 
**  In  the  conversation  of  those  who  are  assured  of  each 
other's  kindness,  not  suspicion,  but  love  takes  the  mean- 
ing. No  malevolent  interpretation  is  to  be  made,  but 
all  is  to  be  received  in  the  sense  which  love  can  find, 
and  which  love  can  dictate." — Johnson. 

**  —  wilt  thou  DARKLING  Uavc  me** — i.  e.  In  the  dark , 
a  word  found  also  in  Lkar,  and  in  Milton.  It  is  now 
antiquated  to  the  general  reader,  though  Johnson,  in  hip 
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noble  poem,  iho  "  Vanity  of  Homui  Wiibe*,"  atteiupud 


"Speak,  o?  iLL  LOTKi" — "Of  ill  1oto«'"  iaa  pleuing 
a^joradoii  aied  b^  Shakespeare  and  hii  coutemporariea. 
It  may  be  tbaad  in  Othillo. 

ACT  III.— ScESE  I. 

"  —  lit  BiotiT  aurf  mi" — i.  e.  In  altereate  Tei«e  of 
eight  and  lix  ■jlliblea. 

"  —  a  iia»  amoiKf  laditi,  ii  a  noil  dread/Ml  Iking" — 
There  !■  in  odd  Goiacidence  betweeii  tbii  poHffe  and 
a  real  occmrtence  at  the  Scotdih  coart,  in  15S1.  Fnace 
Henry,  cbeoldeil  ion  of  Jamea  the  FInt.  wu  chriitened 
in  Aagnjt.  in  that  jear.  While  tha  king  and  queen 
were  at  dinner,  a  triumphal  chariot,  with  •STeraf  alls- 
gmical  penonaget  on  it.  woa  drawn  in  "by  a  black- 
moore.  This  c£ariot  aboold  have  been  drawn  in  by  a 
Iron,  bnl  becanie  hii  preaence  migbt  have  brongbt  aome 
(ear  la  tba  neareat,  or  that  the  aight  of  the  lighted 
torchea  migbt  have  commoved  bia  lameueaa,  il  waa 
Ihonght  mael  thai  the  Moore  ahoald  lapply  that  roome." 

"  —ItU  Iktm  plainly  he  ii  Snug,  Ike  joiaer"—"  ThU 
paaaa^  will  ■oggeat  to  onr  raMlnn  Sir  Walter  Bcott'i 
deacnptian  of  ue  pageant  at  KenQwonb,  when  Lam- 
bonme,  Dot  knowing  hii  part,  tore  off  bi*  vizard,  and 
•wore,  'Coga-bonet!  be  waa  none  of  Arion  or  Orion 
athor,  but  boneat  Mike  Lambonme,  that  bad  been 
drinking  ber  m^jeaty'a  health  from  morning  till  mid- 
night, and  wa*  come  to  bid  her  heartily  welcame  to 
Kenilworth  Caalle.'  But  a  circamalance  of  tfaii  natiira 
aetnally  happened  upon  the  qaeen'i  viiit  to  Kenilworth, 
in  1575  ;  and  ia  recorded  in  the  '  Merry  Paaaagea  and 
Jeeta,'  compiled  by  Sir  Nicbola*  Leatrange,  and  lately 
pnbliihed  by  the  Camden  Socie^,  from  the  Harleian 
MS. : — '  There  waa  a  apectacle  preaenled  to  Qoeen  Elix- 
abeth  upon  the  water,  and.  among  olhera.  Harry  Gold- 
---  '--- -'le dolphin'a  back, 


iMt  Ending  hia  voice  to  be  very  1.  _.._... 
when  he  cams  to  peribnn  it,  be  lean  off  bia  diagoiae 
and  aweara  he  waa  none  of  Arion,  not  ho,  hot  even 
honeat    Harry  Qoldingham ;    which   blont   diacovery 


pleaaed  the  qneen  better  thandf  it  had  gaoB  throagii  ii 
tba  right  way  i  yet  he  could  order  hi*  voice  to  an  i»n- 

that  Shakespeare  waa  fiuniliar  with  this  local  aiiBcdoK. 
and  has  applied  it  in  tbe  caae  erf"  ■  Bquk,  tlie  icaacr,' 
Bottom,  nnd  Qiudcb,  and  the  other  '  hard-luDded  too.' 
must  also  have  been  eiceedinaly  like  tbe  dttiaa  d 
Covenny,  who  played  their  Hock  play  belore  the  qaaa. 
on  the  inemorable  occaoon  of  hco'  viait  to  their  m^ 

md  aU" — Uatheatrical  readera  mar  reqnR 


"A  kog.  a  ktadieit  tear.  >oau(iM«  a  Jtn"— So,  u 
"  Bobin  Oood-fellow,  hia  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jea«," 
reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society — 

'Tlirni  hut  ilM  pcnrer  to  ehmnge  tbj  ahape 
To  horifl,  to  bo^  u>  do^  to  spe. 
And  in  the  ballad  in  the  "  Inlrodactioa"  to  die  aamt 
Biauatliiiaa  a  waDdag  Ire  he'd  tie, 

"  The  ooaiL-coci,  n>  hlaek  oj  &■«"— By  the  "aea«l- 
cock,"  in  Shakespeare'a  day,  was  meant  the  htaek-^t, 
and  not  another  bird  which  has  in  later  dayi  beoi 
known  aa  the  oosel^cock.  Yairell  stale*,  ("  Biiuk 
Birds,"  i.  211,}  of  ihe  black-bird,  '-ths  beak  and  lb 
edge*  of  the  eye-lida  in  Ihe  adult  male  are  gambop 
yellow,"  which  ia  what  Bottom  meana  by  "oraagt- 

"  PLurt-ioaa  metco"— The  "cuckoo,"  having  n" 
variety  of  note,  sings  in  "  plain  aone,"  (ji^inu  eaatm  i)  h 
which  eipresnon  the  nniiorm  modulation  or  nmidieitT 
of  the  ckant  waa  distiuguiahed  in  oppoailion  to  pnct 
totig,  or  variated  muaic  anng  by  note. 

"  — /eaaoLsia"— To  "^leek"  1*  to  joic.  utf.'* 
gird.  Bottom  is  rnngratnlatmg  himself  on  the  hammu' 
of  what  hs  has  juit  said. 

"  Be  kind  aitd  eaurteoui  to  (lu  rentleauM"— HsiKa 
happily  contrasli  this  eiquisitely  fancifol  passage  witli 
the  spirited  freshneaa  of  the  dialogue  between  TluaaB 
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and  HippoljTta,  iu  the  hontiDg-icene,  in  the  fourth  act, 
which  u  as  heroical  and  spirited  as  the  other  is  full  of 
luscious  tenderness : — "  The  reading  of  this  play  is  like 
wandering  in  a  grove  by  moonlight ;  the  descriptions 
breathe  a  sweetness  like  odours  thrown  from  the  beds 
of  flowers.  Titania's  exhortation  to  the  fairies  to  wait 
upon  Bottom  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  cloying  sweet- 
ness, in  the  repetition  of  the  rhymes.  The  sounds  of 
the  lute  and  of  the  trumpet  are  not  more  distinct  than 
the  poetry  of  this  passage,  and  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Theseus  and  Hippolyta." 

"  —  lighi  ihem  at  the  Jitry  rlow-worm^a  iTis"— 
"  Shakespeare  was  certainly  a  much  truer  lover  of  nature, 
and  therefore  a  much  better  naturalist,  than  Dr.  John- 
son, who  indeed  professed  to  despise  such  studies ;  but 
the  critic  has,  nevertheless,  ventured  in  this  instance  to 
be  severe  upon  the  Poet : — '  I  know  not  how  Shake- 
n>eare,  who  commonljr  derived  his  knowledge  of  nature 
from  hsM  own  observation,  happened  to  place  the  glow- 
worm's light  in  his  eyes,  which  is  only  in  his  tail.* 
Well,  then,  let  us  correct  the  Poet,  and  make  Titania 
describe  the  glow-worm  with  a  hatred  of  all  metaphor— 

And  ligfat  them  st  the  fiery  g^w^wonn's  uM. 
We  fear  this  will  not  do.     It  reminds  us  of  the  attempt 
of  a  very  eminent  naturalist  to  unite  science  and  poetry 
in  verses  which  he  called  the  '  Pleasures  of  Ornithology,* 
of  which  union  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

Hm  morning  waket,  as  from  the  loltj  elm 
Tlie  cuckoo  sends  the  monotone.    Yet  he, 
Polygamooa,  ne'er  knows  what  pleasures  wait 
On  pare  monogamy. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  would  rather  have  Bottom  V— 

plain-song  cuckoo  gray — 

ttum  these  hard  words." — Knight. 

"  —  miatrett  Squash" — **  Squash,"  as  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, then  meant  an  immature  peateod. 

Scene  II. 

*'  What  moHT-BULK  now^* — Stevens  and  Douce  pro- 
ncmnce  hile,  in  this  compoimd  form,  and  in  mitrulef 
to  be  a  corruption  of  revel.  But  misrule  evidently 
means  nUarovemment ;  and  **  night-rule"  is  therefore 
well  explamed  by  Nares,  in  his  excellent  '*  Glossary/' 
"  such  conduct  as  generally  rtiU$  in  the  nigkt.^* 

"A  crew  of  patches'* — i.  e.  Fools — perhaps  so  called 
from  their  patched  or  parti-coloured  coats. 

"  —  in  sort"— i.  e  Company,  It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  just  before. 

**  —  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eves" — "  Or  letch* d^ 
UeVd  over:  from  lecher,  (Fr.,)  to  lick."  Thus  all  the 
annotators.  But  we  have  latch,  in  Macbeth,  for  catch. 
I  rather  think,  with  Nares,  ("  Glossary,")  that  it  here 
too  means  eaughtf  or  entrapped  with  delusion. 

**'^ brave  tocch" — A  "touch"  anciently  signified  a 
tfiek.  Ascham  has — "  the  shrewd  touches  of  many 
curst  boys."  And  in  the  old  story  of  Uowleglas— "  for 
at  all  times  he  did  seme  mad  touch.** 

**  —  ABT  U  dear** — To  "abv"  appears  to  be  a  form 
of  abide  f  (though  some  have  derived  it  from  buy;)  and 
means  not  merely  to  stay,  but  to  stay  to  answer,  or  suf- 
fer for  any  thing.    Thus  in  the  old  play, "  Ferrez  and  Por- 


rex"— 


II 


Tlioa,  Poirex,  thou  shalt  dearly  '6y  the  same. 


—  is  all  forgot** — Gibbon  points  out  in  a  poem 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  (a  Greek  father  of  the  fourth 
century)  on  his  own  life,  some  beautiful  lines,  which 
borst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  pangs  of  injured 
and  lost  friendship,  resemoling  these.  He  adds — 
**  Shakespeare  had  never  read  tne  poems  of  Gregory 
Kazianren:  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language; 
bat  his  mother  tongue,  the  language  of  nature,  is  the 
tame  in  Cappadocia  as  in  Britain." 

"  —  artificial  gods** — "  Artificial"  is  used  actively, 
aa  artist  or  artificer-like — a  sense  not  fbond  elsewhere, 
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and  indicating  a  fiuniliarity  with  its  primitive  Latin 
meaning. 

'*^like  coats  in  heraldry** ^In  the  Poet's  day, 
heraldry  was  part  of  the  fiuniliar  learning  of  all,  and 
this  passage  doubtless  needed  no  illustration.  But 
modem  heralds  and  commentators  differ  as  to  the  allu- 
sion. Mr.  Deuce's  solution  of  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  :— 
''Helen  says,  'we  had  two  seenung  bodies,  but  only 
one  heart'  She  then  exemplifies  the  position  by  a 
simile—'  we  had  two  of  the  first,  (L  e.  bodies,)  like  the 
double  coats  in  heraldry  that  belong  to  man  and  wife, 
as  one  person,  but  wmch,  like  one  single  heart,  have 
but  one  crest.' " 

"  No,  no,  sir"— There  is  some  difference  of  the  tex| 
here.    The  quartos,  differing  only  in  their  metrical  ar<r 


rangement,  hav< 


No.no^As'a 


Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  yoa  woold  foOow. 

The  folios  give  the  passage  thus  :— 

No,  no^  sir,  seem  to  break  loose. 
The  last  seems  preferable  in  sense. 

"  —  hated  poison" — One  of  the  quartoe  has  potum 
for  "  poiwn,"  which  is  preferred  in  some  of  the  later 
editions. 

"  —  of  hindering  khot-orass  iiiaie"^It  appears 
that  "knot-grass"  was  anciently  supposed  to  pcevent 
the  growth  of  any  animal  or  child.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  mention  this  property  of  it  in  the  "  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pesde :"—"  Should  they  put  him  mto  a 
straight  pair  of  gaskins,  'twere  worse  than  knot-grass : 
he  would  never  grow  after  it" 

"That  prince  of  verbose  and  pedantic  coxcombs, 
Richard  Tomlinson,  apothecary,  in  his  translation  of 
'Renodieus  his  Dispensatory,'  (1657,^  informs  us  that 
knot-grass  *  is  a  low  reptant  hearb,  with  exile,  copious, 
nodose,  and  geniculated  branches.'  Perhaps  no  hypo- 
chondriac is  to  be  found,  who  might  not  derive  nis 
cure  from  the  perusal  of  any  single  chapter  in  this 
work." — Stkvkks. 

"  —  in  your  c  urst  company** — Many  a  modem  reader 
may  take  this  phrase  as  answering  to  the  participle 
cursed,  and  will  of  course  be  shocked  by  its  vulgar  pro- 
fanity in  a  lady's  mouth  and  a  poetic  scene.  But  the 
word  "  curst,"  as  used  here  and  elsewhere  by  Shake- 
speare, had  then  the  very  common  sense,  now  antiquated, 
of  ill-tempered,  malicious,  shrewish.  Puck  so  uses  it 
of  Helena,  when  he  describes  her  as  coming  "  curst  and 
sad"  fitim  her  ill-treatment 

**^'night*s  swift  dragons" — The  chariot  of  niffht 
was  drawn  by  "  dragons,"  on  account  of  theif  watchful- 
ness.    They  were  the   serpents,   whose  "eyes  were 
never  shut"    In  Milton's  "  II  Penseroso," — 
Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 

"  —  damned  spirits** — i.  e.  The  ghosts  of  weAS-muT" 
derers,  who  are  buried  in  cross-roads ;  and  of  those  who^ 
bein^  drowned,  were  condemned  (according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients)  to  wander  for  a  hundred  yean, 
as  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  never  been  bestowed  on 
their  bodies. 

"Iwith  the  moming*s  love  have  oft  made  sport**'-* 
Stevens  and  Holt  White  have  found  room  for  much  my- 
thological and  poetical  discussion  on  the  question  whether 
Oberon  meant  to  laugh  at  Tithonus,  the  old  husband  of 
Aurora,  or  sport  "  like  a  forester"  with  yoimg  Cephalua 
the  morning  s  love. 

"  —  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red** — This  splendid 
passage  was  perhaps  suggested  by  some  lines  in  Chau- 
cer's " Knight's  Tale:"— 

The  besy  larke,  the  measager  of  day, 
Salewith  in  hbre  song  the  morwe  sray ; 
And  firv  Phebns  riamh  np  so  biii^ 
That  all  the  orient  lan^th  of  the  tH^ 
And  with  his  stremea  drieth  in  the  greres 
The  silver  dropes,  hanging  on  the  levea. 
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"Ho!  ko!  &«/*'— Thk  k  Pock*s  exclamatioii  in  the 
ballads  and  tracts  relating  to  him»  especially  in  "  Robin 
Good-feUow,  his  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jesu,"  (1628,) 
where  it  often  occurs,  when  the  Goblin  is  peculiarly 
pleased  at  the  success  of  any  of  his  tricks. 


« 


—  *andaU  shall  be  welf'—ThM  is  the  "country 
proverb"  Puck  alludes  to  before.  It  is  to  be  found 
among  John  Hey  wood's  "  Epigrams,  or  Three  Hundred 
Proverbs." 

"  —  Dim.,  Hkl.,  etc.,  sleep" — The  old  stage-direction 
in  the  folio  is,  *'  They  sleep  all  the  Act ;"  meaning  that 
they  are  supposed  to  continue  asleep  durinc  the  mter- 
val  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts ;  and  uey  are  still 
sleeping  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  until  they  are 
tnddenly  roused  by  the  horns  of  Theseus's  himtsmen. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

"  —  do  cot" — i.  e.  StrokCf  or  caress, 

**  Oive  me  your  NKir" — i.  e.  Fist.  Ben  Jonson  has 
it  neuff  in  his  ''  Poetaster."  Pistol  also  uses  it  in  Hkn- 
RT  IV.     It  is  still  a  north-country  word. 

"  —  CAVALBRT  Cobwkb" — Without  doubt  (says  Grey) 
it  should  be  cavalero  Peas-blossom.  As  for  cavalero 
"  Cobweb  "  he  had  just  been  despatched  upon  a  perilous 
adventure. 

"  —  the  TONOs  itnd  the  bokks" — Such  music  seems  to 
have  been  played  at  this  desire  from  Bottom ;  for  the 
folio  has,  *'  Music ;  tougs — ^rural  music,"  as  a  stage-di- 
rection. 

"  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm" — "According 
to  Stevens,  the  *  sweet  honeysuckle'  is  an  explanation 
of  what  the  Poet  means  by  the  'woodbiue,'  which 
name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  ivy.  The  *  honey- 
suckle' doth  *  enttoisV — the  *  female  ivy  enrings* — *  the 
barky  fingers  of  the  elm.'  Upon  this  interpretation,  the 
lines  would  be  thus  printed : — 

So  doth  die  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeymxckle, 
Gently  entwiot— the  female  ivy  so 
EnringB  the  beurky  fingers  of  the  elm. 

This  is  certainly  very  difierent  from  the  usual  Shake- 


is  not  meant  to  be  indentical  with  the  '  honeysuckle,'  we 
have  two  images,  each  distinct  and  each  beautiful.  Gif- 
ford  pointed  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  in  his 
note  upon  a  parallel  passage  in  Ben  Jonson : — 

behold ! 

How  the  hlus  bindwsed  doth  itMlf  enfold 
With  honejfsuekU,  and  both  these  intwine 
fJ^figjDselres  with  biy ooy  and  jessamine. 

■In  many  of  onr  counties  (says  Giffbrd)  the  woodbine  is 
stiU  the  name  for  the  great  convolvulus.^* 

With  this  eKDOsition  of  QySdtd  and  Knight,  Mr,  Nares, 
a  high  autbortty,  ("  Glossary,"  word  Woodbine,)  con- 
curs. But,  agpeeing  with  tliem  in  rejecting  the  punc- 
tuation and  understanding  of  the  ''  sweet  honeysuckle" 
as  a  mere  expletive  phrase,  I  yet  doubt  their  botanical  ex- 
planation. I  think  It  certain  that  the  distinction  intended 
IS  that  well  known  in  the  Poet's  age,  between  the  wood- 
bine, as  the  plant  itself,  and  the  honevsuckle  as  its  flower. 
Baret,  in  his  Dictionary,  O^Si,)  so  defines  them^"  The 
woodbine  that  bearetn  tne  honeysuckle;"  and  some 
years  later  we  find  the  distinction  used  in  dramatk:  po- 
etry.   In  the  **  Fatal  Union,"  (1640,)  we  have— 

a  hooeysncklci, 


The  smorooa  woodbine's  olbpiin(. 


"Dion's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  /a»«r"— "  Dian's  bud"  is 
the  bud  of  the  agnus  eastus,  or  chaste-tree.  In  "  Macer's 
Herbal,"  by  L)rnaore,  it  is  said—"  The  virtue  of  this 
hearbe  is,  that  it  will  keep  man  and  woman  chaste." 
"  Cupid's  flower"  is  that  on  which  the  "  bolt  of  Cupid 
fell" — the  viola  tri-colour,  love-in-idleness,  or  heartV 
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"  —  music  !  such  as  charmeth  sieep" — After  thsH 
words,  in  the  folio,  (1623,)  we  have  the  atage-dirBCtiaa. 
"  Music  still ;"  which  (says  Collier)  mema,  probafalj, 
that  the  music  was  to  cease  before  Pock  apoke ;  as  Obe- 
ron  afterwards  exclaims,  "  Sound,  mtiaic  !*'  when  it  urn 
to  be  renewed.  The  other  editors  chan^  it  to  "  sttf 
music,"  or  low  and  quiet  stzaina,  which  was  wan 
probably  the  intention. 

"  —  to  aU  fair  pbospkritt" — ^The  tvm  earliest  edi- 
tions diff*er  in  this  word,  a  very  slight  alteration  of  let- 
ters ^ving  two  very  difierent  senses,  and  both  chsrw- 
teristic.  We  0ive  me  substance  of  the  editorial  srgo- 
ment  on  each  side,  preferring  our  reading  for  the  resne 
assigned  by  Malone,  but  allowing  that  Uie  argnmeot  ii 
nearly  as  strong  on  the  other  side. 

"  In  the  concluding  song,  where  Obercm  blesses  ths 
nuptial  bed,  part  of  ms  benediction  ia,  that  the  pusmity 
of  Theseus  shall  he  fair : — 

And  the  blots  of  naCare's  hand 

Shall  not  in  dieir  iamie  stud ; 

Merer  note,  hare-lip^  nor  acar. 

Nor  mark  prodijgioas,  such  aa  are 

Despised  in  natiTity, 

Shan  upon  their  cUldreB  be."       M.  Ma809. 

"  I  have  preferred  '  fair  prosperity,^  which  ii  tiie 
reading  of  the  first  and  best  quarto,  to  that  of  the  odHr 
(|uarto  and  the  folio,  (posterity,)  induced  by  the  kXkm' 
ing  lines,  in  a  former  scene : — 

your  warrior  love 

To  Theaeus  most  be  wedded,  and  jaa  cooBe 
To  give  their  bed  Joy  and  protptrit^.*' 

Malosi. 
"  —  in  silence  sad" — "Sad"  here  signifies  gravt, 
sober;  and  is  opposed  to  the  dances  and  revels,  which 
were  now  ended  at  the  singing  of  the  iiximing4sii. 
A  statute  of  Henry  VII.  directs  certain  offences,  coai- 
mitted  in  the  king's  palace,  to  be  tried  by  twelve  "mT 
men  of  the  hoosenold. 

*'  —  these  mortals  on  the  ground" — Here  the  fotio 
has  the  stage^lirection,  "Sleepers  lie  atill:"  meaning 
that  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  horns. 

"  —  now  our  obsxrvatioii  is  perform* d" — The  "ob- 
servation" here  spoken  of  is  that  alluded  to  by  Lyna- 
der,  in  the  first  act :— - 

Where  I  did  meet  diee  once  with  Hetana, 
To  do  obserMmcs  to  a  mora  of  May. 

Stnbbs,  in  his  "Anatomie  of  Abuses,"  (1585,)  tfaoi 
speaks  of  the  general  spirit  of  revelry  which  at  this  lea- 
son  took  possession  of  the  community,  ia  his  day : — 

**  Against  May,  Whit-Sunday,  or  some  other  time  of 
the  year,  every  parish,  town,  and  village,  Msenobls 
themselves  together,  both  men,  women  and  childrsa, 
old  and  yoimg,  even  all  indiflecentl^ ;  and  either  going 
all  together,  or  dividing  themselves  mto  companies,  thsr 
go  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  tne  hiUs  sna 
mountains,  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where 
they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastinies ;  and  in  ths 
morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch-booflfai 
and  branches  of  trees,  to  deck  their  assemblies  withu." 

Marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  all  this  innocent  hihiitf 
appeara  to  be  so  much  heathenism  to  Stubba. 

Chaucer,  in  his  "  Knight's  Tale,"  (from  whidi  Shska- 
speare  is  supposed  to  nave  derived  his  Theseus  snd 
UippoWta,)  has  some  beautiful  lines  in  reference  to  the 
rites  of  May : — 

Thus  paaaeth  jere  by  yere,  and  daj  by  daf , 
Till  it  ibU  ones,  in  a  morne  of  May, 
That  Emilie,  that  fhyrer  waa  to  aene 
Than  is  the  Ulie  upon  his  stalke  «reiie, 
And  fresher  than  ue  May  widi  nonres  newi^ 

f^or  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
wot  which  waa  the  finer  of  hem  two^) 
Ere  it  was  day,  aa  she  was  wont  to  do^ 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  rody  dight, 
For  May  wol  hare  no  slogardie  a-night 
The  seson  prieketh  eveiy  geotil  heite, 
And  maketk  him  oat  of  his  slope  to  atarte, 
And  Myth,  "Arise,  and  do  thine  obaervance.** 

" —  the  vaward  of  the  day" — L  e.  The  eariy  part  of 
the  day ;  the  van-ward. 
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**  —  gallant  chidin o*' — "  Chidmg"  of  old  rignified 
load  •harp  Kmnd,  withoat  reference  to  the  rebake  gen- 
erally conreyed  in  inch  tones.  It  afterwards  became 
limited  to  tfaiat  secondary  sense ;  bat  Milton,  in  his  prose 
works,  still  employs  it  as  descriptive  of  notte. 


**i 


*So  fliw'd,  to  SAifDKD** — The  Jlews  are  the  larro 

chaps  of  a  hound:   '*'so  sanded"  refers  to  the  sanay 

mans  on  the  dogs,  which  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the 

trae  breed  in  bloodhounds.     A  century  afterwards,  Nat 

Lee,  in  his  *'  Theodosias,"  ^as  imitated  this  passage, 

and  adopted  its  language  i~~ 

When  through  the  woods  we  chased  the  fiManing  boar, 
With  honndfl  that  opened  like  Tlieanlian  bulla, 
Like  tifen/MPid,  uid  mmdtd  as  the  ahcne, 
With  ears  and  cheats  that  daahed  the  morning  dews. 

**  Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law"— This  is 
the  readins  of  Fisher's  quarto,  lo  as  to  make  Lvsander 
interrupted  by  Egeus,  with  "  Enough,  enough !"  The 
quarto  (which  the  rolio  followed)  added  be  after  **  might," 
in  order  to  complete  the  sense  at  '*  Athenian  law,"  to 
the  destruction  of  the  metre,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
•context.  All  the  modem  editors  have  aoopted  the  mis- 
take, without  reference  to  Fisher's  quarto,  until  Mr. 
Collier. 

"  —  in  TkitcY  following  ««" — Here  again  "fancy" 
means  nffeetiont  or  love, 

**  -—  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  ajeweF* — ^i.  e.  She 

has  foimd  Demetrius,  as  a  person  picks  up  a  jewel— for 

the  moment  it  is  his  own,  out  its  value  may  cause  it  to 

be  reclaimed.     She  feels  insecure  in  the  possession  of 

her  treasure.     The  thought  and  expression  resemble  the 

lines  in  Antoic t  and  Clbopatra— 

ffis  fretted  fortnnes  dve  him  hope  and  fear 
Of  what  he  haa  and  naa  not,  etc. 

**  —  I  shall  sinp  it  at  her  death"— \,  e.  At  the  death 
of  Thisbe,  of  which  "piece  of  work"  Bottom's  head 
was  full.  Theobald  would  read  "  after  death"— i.  e. 
after  Bottom  had  been  killed,  in  the  part  of  Pyramus. 

Scene  IL 

"  —  8IXPB9CE  A-DAT  in  Pyramus" — '*  Shakespeare 
has  already  ridiculed  the  title-page  of  '  Cambyses,'  by 
Thomas  Preston ;  and  here  he  seems  to  allude  to  him, 
or  some  other  person  who,  like  him,  had  been  pensioned 
for  his  dramatic  abilities.  Preston  acted  a  part  in  John 
Bitwise's  play  of  *  Dido,'  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1564 ;  and  the  Queen  was  so  well  pleased 
that  she  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds 
a-year,  which  is  little  more  than  a  shiUing  a-day."^ 
Stxvxhs. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

**  —  SKiTHiNO  brains" — i.  e.  Boiling  brains.  Else- 
where ^Malone  remarks)  Shakespeare  speaks  of  **  boiled 
brains,''  as  in  the  Wimtbr'b  Talk,  and  the  Tempest. 

"  The  battle  unth  the  Centaurs"— T\n»  text  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  both  the  quartos ;  but  the  folio  represents 
Lysander  as  reading  the  list,  and  Theseus  as  commenting 
upon  it,  instead  of  making  Theseus  both  read  and  com- 
ment. Perhaps  the  change  into  dialogue  was  an  after- 
thought to  add  to  the  theatrical  effect. 

«* '  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning*  "— T.  Warton 
observed  that  Shakespeare  here,  perhaps,  alluded  to 
Spenser's  poem,  entided  the  *  Tears  of  tne  Muses,'  on 
the  neglect  and  contempt  of  learning.  This  piece  first 
appMured  in  quarto,  with  others,  in  1591.  Tne  oldest 
edition  of  this  play,  now  known,  is  dated  in  1600.  If 
the  allusion  be  allowed,  it  seems  to  bring  the  play  below 
1591. 


I* 


—  hot  ice,  and  ufondrous  strange  snow" — There 
seems  to  be  some  want  of  an  antithetic  word  here, 
which  the  editors  have  attempted  to  supply  by  conjec- 
ture. They  want  an  antithesis  for  **  snow,"  as  **  hot"  is 
for  ''ice."    Upton    reads,    ** black  snow;"    Hanmer, 


''  scorching  snow ;"  and  Mason,  **  strong  snow."  Knight 
says,  ''snow  is  a  common  thing;  and,  therefore,  "  won- 
ditms  strange"  is  sufficiently  antithetical — hot  ioe,  and 
snow  as  strange." 

"  —  what  poor  duly  cannot  do"— i.  e.  "  What  duti- 
fulness  tries  to  perform  without  ability,  lofty  generosity 
receives  with  complacency ;  estimating  it  not  by  the 
actual  merit  of  the  performance,  but  by  what  it  might 
have  been,  had  Ae  abilities  of  the  performers  been 
equal  to  their  zeal." — Malone. 

I  doubt "  might"  being  used  for  oossibility.  It  seems 
more  obvious  to  receive  "  in  mignt"  as  meaning,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  might  or  ability  of  the  offerer,  not  the 
merit  of  lus  works." 

** Flourish  of  trumpets" — "It  was  usual  on  the  old 
English  stage  for  the  actor  who  spoke  the  Prologue  to 
enter  upon  the  stage  when  the  trumpet  or  trumpets  had 
sounded  thrice." — Collier's  Hist.  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry. 


II 


This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points"—"  The 
Prologue  is  very  carefully  mis-pointed  in  the  original 
editions — 'a  tangled  cham;  nothing  impcdred,  but  all 
disordered.'  Had  the  fellow  stood  'upon  points,'  it 
would  have  read  thus : — 

If  we  offead.  It  is  widi  our  good  wiO 

That  Tou  tboiild  think  we  come  not  to  offend ; 
Bat  with  good  wiU  to  show  oar  tingle  •kilL 

That  is  the  trae  beginning  of  oar  end. 
Consider  then.    We  come :  bat  in  deiqiite 

We  do  not  come.    As,  minding  to  content  yoo. 
Oar  true  intent  is  all  for  yoar  deBs|hL 

We  are  not  here  that  yoa  sboald  here  repent  700. 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show, 
Yoa  shall  know  all  that  70a  are  like  to  know. 

We  fear  that  we  have  taken  longer  to  puzzle  out  this 
enigma  than  the  Poet  did  to  produce  it." — Kkight. 

"  —  on  a  recorder" — The  "  recorder"  was  what 
we  now  call  the  flageolet.    (See  in  Hamlet.) 

"  —  the  wittiest  partition" — In  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  else- 
where, delighted  in  innumerable  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions, set  out  with  great  logical  parade.  These  were 
known  as  "  partitions"  of  the  discourse,  or  sermon ;  and 
there  seems  here  to  be  a  play  on  the  two  senses  of  the 
word. 

"  —  the  MAN  i'  THE  moon" — "  The '  man  in  the  moon 
was  a  considerable  personage  in  Shakespeare's  day. 
He  not  only  walked  m  the  moon,  (his  '  lantern,')  with 
his  '  thorn-bush'  and  his  '  dog,'  but  he  did  sundry  other 
odd  things,  such  as  the  man  in  the  moon  has  ceased  to 
do  in  these  our  unimaginative  days.  There  is  an  old 
black-letter  ballad,  of  the  time  of  James  II.,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  entided, '  The  Man  in  the  Moon 
drinks  Claret,'  adorned  with  a  woodcut  of  this  remark- 
able tippler." — Knioht. 

"  —  it  is  already  in  snupf" — To  take  any  thins  "  in 
snuff"  was  to  take  it  in  anger.  Here  it  is  playful,  but 
sometimes  the  phrase  was  used  in  ^ve  language,  as 
it  may  be  founa  in  Henrt  IV.,  ^act  1.  scene  3 ;)  as  well 
it  might  be,  bein^  drawn  from  uie  natural  image  of  the 
impatient  breathing  of  anger.  Our  modem  luxury  of 
"snuff^'  was  named  afterwanls  from  this;  and  the 
phrase  has  fallen  in  dignity,  and  become  slang,  as  the 
association  of  artificial  habits  has  superseded  the  original 
allusion. 

"And  so  the  Hon  vanished" — Dr.  Farmer  suggested 

that  the  text  ought  to  run — 

And  so  comes  Pyramoa. 
And  then  the  moon  vanishes— 

which  has  been  adopted  in  the  editions  following  the 
boldly  altered  text  of  Stevens.  The  critics  talk  nom 
their  familiarity  with  the  story,  not  with  the  play.  Be- 
sides, the  moon  does  not  vsiiish,  but  remains  to  be 
thanked  by  Pyramus,  and  to  go  out  after  his  death. 

"  —  hear  a  Bergomask  dance" — A  dance  after  the 
manner  of  the  peasants  of  Bergomasco,  proverbially 
clownish. 
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(■>;■  Coleridge,)  m  peHWctneM,  praportioD,  gnce,  and 
■pontBueilv.  So  far  it  u  Greek ;  bat  then  adiT,  O '.  wb«t 
weallb,  whil  wild  ranging.  u>d  yet  what  comprewioa 
and  coDdenMtioD  uf  Englub  fancy.  lo  tmtb,  them  i* 
nothing  in  AnacreoD  more  perfect  than  tbeia  thirty  line*, 
or  halt  M>  rich  and  imaginotiTe.  Theyfbtin  aipecklea 
diamond." — ("Liltmrg  Rtmaim.") 

"  —  iriple  Ueciti'i  Itam" — Marlowe.  Hiddieton, 
ami  Goldmg,  b1>o  lue  "  Hecata"  u  ■  diMyllable.  In 
Spenier  and  JonKin  we  Bud  "  Hecald." 

"  —  iwetpUe  dull  btkiitd  Ike  ioor" — "  Cleanlineea 
wu  alwayi  nppoced  to  be  neceeuiy  Id  innte  the  reai- 
ilence  and  favour  of  the  hiriei.     Drayton  tKJ*— 


"nt  bou««  for  cUuUr  Bweepfaig. 
'  To  aweep  the  diut  behind  the  door*  if  a  Donunon  es- 
IHimiiiii  lor  to  iweep  the  duit  from  behiiMl  Ae  door; 
a  Decenary  manitioa  in  large  dd  boDMi,  where  the 
doofs  of  halla  and  galleriea  are  thrown  backwaid,  and 
seldom  abut." 

"  —  danci  U  I 
pwM!  intheTiK 

WUlbeboewlAiBc 


In  the  HiRB(  With  or  Wikdiob— 

Abo«Um,&Me^  dnga  KinlU  Ajnn, 
And  b  r«  >F^  Kin  piikch  him  to  jour  intte. 

'■  Norn,  tntil  tkt  brrak  o/  day" — "  Thia  (peech.  wfci* 
both  the  old  qoarto*  give  to  OberoD.  U,  in  the  edibn 
of  16S3.  and  in  all  the  fallowing,  {vinled  aa  the  nog.  I 
have  tealored  it  to  Oberoo,  ai  it  apparently  eootaina  M 
the  bleoing  which  he  intsnda  lo  b«atow  oo  the  bed,  ba 
hit  declaration  that  he  will  blsM  it,  and  hii  ordentolkt 
fairiea  bow  Id  peifbrm  ibe  necf  ary  ritaa.  Bui  wbn, 
then,  ia  the  mig  1  I  am  afraid  it  ii  gone  after  mai; 
other  thioSB  of  ^ealer  Tains.  The  tmth  ia  that  In 
aongiareloaL  The  aeriea  of  the  acene  ia  tfaia:  aftartb 
■pecch  of  Pock,  Oberon  enten,  and  calla  faia  Eairiai  Id  ■ 
K>ng.  which  lon^  ii  apparently  wanting  in  all  die  old 
copie*.  Next  Tilauia  leada  another  aonc,  which  ii  ia- 
deed  kst,  like  the  {•H'lner,  tboo^  Ibe  aditora  have  • 
deavoured  lo  Bud  it.  Then  Obenm  iliaiiiiaaiM  hii  biiia 
to  the  despatch  of  the  ceremoniea.     The  aoDga,  I  Mp- 

pose,  were  lost;  became  thej ' '        -  •   -  j- 

playen'  paru,  from  which  ti 

'■  —  rm  aa  hohut  Pooi"— "  '  Puck,'  or  fnit. 
meant  the  dent;  and  (ai  Tyrwbitt  remarfca)  'tl'mtmi 
in  that  aenae  in  '  Pierce  Plooghman'*  Viaion,"  a^  ij» 
where.  It  waa  therefore  ueceiaaiy  for  Shakeapcat'i 
&iry  meiienger  to  aisert  hit  boneaty,  and  to  dear  hio- 
•elf  from  any  connection  with  the   ■  belle  Ponks.' "— 


joioiiwlii 


pUyfliD;iB' 
>  giTincMl 
the  doping  haDdioftta*- 
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The  MiD8UMMBR-NioHT*s  Dream  has  emplojed  a 
•aoceasion  of  eminent  authon  and  playwrights  to  adapt 
its  etherial  forms  to  mortal  representatives.  Whether 
from  the  impossibility  ^of  success  or  from  the  faalt  of  the 
adapters,  all  these  attempts  "  to  jpaint  ^e  Uly,  to  throw 
a  perfume  on  the  violet,''  have  tailed.  The  first  effort 
ofthis  kind  bear*  the  tide  of  the  **  Faery  Queen/'  under 
the  great  name  of  Dryden.  It  was  printed  in  1692, 
and  contains  many  additional  songs,  etc. ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it  in  any  edition  of  Dryden's 
works,  nor  any  mention  of  it  in  the  bio^phies  of  him. 
A  similar  alteration  was  tried  by  Gamck,  many  years 
after,  and  then  again  another  by  Colman,  (the  elder ;) 
and  a  still  later  one  by  Reynolds,  a  popular  dramatist 
of  the  last  generation.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
others  mentioned  in  the  dramatic  catalogues,  none  of 
which  have  been  thought  worth  reprinting. 


*'  The  beautiful  play  of  Midsummkr-Nioht's  Drkam 
is  placed  by  Malone  as  early  as  1592 ;  its  superiority 
to  the  Taming  or  thk  Shrbw  and  Love's  Labour^ 
Lost  affords  some  presumption  that  it  was  written  a(W 
them.  But  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of 
Shakespeare's  genius ;  poetical  as  we  account  it,  more 
than  dramatic,  yet  rather  so,  because  the  indescribable 
profusion  of  imaginative  poetry  in  this  play  overpowers 
oar  senses  till  we  can  hardly  observe  any  thing  else, 
than  from  any  deficiency  of  dramatic  excellence.  For 
in  reality  the  structure  of  the  fable,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  three  if  not  four  actions,  very  distinct  in  their  sub- 
jects and  personages,  yet  wrought  into  each  other  with- 
out effort  or  confusion,  displays  the  skill,  or  rather  in- 
stinctive felicity  of  Shakespeare,  as  much  as  in  any  play 
he  has  written.  No  preceding  dramatist  had  attempted 
to  fabricate  a  complex  plot ;  for  low  comic  scenes,  inter- 
spersed with  a  serious  action  upon  which  they  have  no 
influence,  do  not  merit  notice.  The  *  Mencechmi'  of 
Plautus  had  been  imitated  by  others  as  well  as  by 
Shakespeare ;  but  we  speak  here  of  original  invention. 

"  The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  is,  I  believe,  alto- 
gether original  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions 
that  ever  visited  the  mind  of  a  poet — the  fairy  machmery. 
A  few  before  him  had  dealt,  in  a  vulgar  and  clumsy 
manner,  with  popular  superstitions;  but  the  sportive, 
beneficent,  invisible  population  of  air  and  earth,  long 
since  established  in  the  creed  of  childhood,  and  of  those 
simple  as  children,  had  never  for  a  moment  been 
blended  with  *  human  mortals,'  among  the  personages 
of  the  drama.  Lyly's  '  Maid's  Metamorphosis'  is  prob- 
ably later  than  this  play  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  not 
published  till  1600.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
the  fairies  of  Spenser,  as  he  has  dealt  with  them,  are 
wholly  of  a  different  race. 

''The  lauffua^e  of  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  is 
equally  novel  with  the  machinery.  It  sparkles  in  per- 
petual brightness  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow ;  yet 
tUete  is  nothing  overcharged,  or  affectedly  ornamented. 
Perhaps  no  play  of  Shakespeare  has  fewer  blemishes, 
or  is  from  beginning  to  end  in  so  perfect  keeping ;  none 
in  which  so  few  lines  could  be  erased,  or  so  few  ex- 
pressions blamed.  His  own  peculiar  idiom,  the  dress 
of  his  mind,  which  began  to  be  discernible  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  op  Verona,  is  more  frequently  manifested 
in  the  present  play.  The  expression  is  seldom  obscure, 
but  it  IS  never  in  poetry,  and  hardly  in  prose,  the  ex- 
pression of  other  dramatists,  and  far  less  of  the  people. 
And  here,  without  reviving  the  debated  (Question  of 
Shakespeare's  learning,  I  must  venture  to  think  that  he 
possessed  rather  more  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  than 
many  believe.  The  phrases,  unintelligible  and  im- 
proper, except  in  the  sense  of  their  primitive  roots, 
which  occur  so  copiously  in  his  plays,  seem  to  be  unac- 
countable on  the  supposition  of  absolute  ignorance.  In 
the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  these  are  much  less 
frequent  than  in  his  later  dramas.  But  here  we  find 
several  instances.  Thus — '  thin^  base  and  vil'd,  hold- 
ing no  qvantilfft*  for  value;  nvers,  that  have  'over- 
borne their  continents^*  (the  continente  ripa  of  Horace ;) 


'  compact  of  imagination ;'  '  something  of  great  constancy, 
for  consistency;  'sweet  Pyramns  translated  there: 
'  the  law  of  Athens,  which  by  no  means  we  may  exten 
uate . '  I  have  considerable  doubts  whether  any  of  these 
expressions  would  be  found  in  the  contemporary  prose 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  was  less  overrun  by  ped- 
antry than  that  of  her  successor;  but,  could  authority 
be  produced  for  Latinisms  so  forced,  it  is  still  not  very 
likely  that  one,  who  did  not  understand  their  proper 
meaninff,  would  have  introduced  them  into  poetry.  It 
would  oe  a  weak  answer  that  we  do  not  detect  in 
Shakespeare  any  imitations  of  the  Latin  poets.  His 
knowledge  of  the  language  may  have  been  chiefly  de- 
rived, like  that  of  schoolboys,  from  the  dictionary,  and 
insufficient  for  the  thorough  appreciation  of  their  beau- 
ties. But,  if  we  should  believe  him  well  acquainted 
with  Virgil  or  Ovid,  it  would  be  by  no  means  sarprising 
that  his  learning  does  not  display  itself  in  imitation. 
Shakespeare  seems  now  and  then  to  have  a  tingd  on  his 
imagination  from  former  passages;  but  he  never  de- 
signedly imitates,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  hasiome- 
times  adopted.  The  streams  bf  invention  flowed  too 
fast  from  his  own  mind  to  leave  him  time  to  acoommo- 
da^  the  words  of  a  foreign  language  to  our  own.  He 
knew  that  to  create  would  be  easier,  and  pleasanter, 
and  better." — Hallam. 


"  Addison  says,  '  When  I  look  at  the  tombs  of  de- 
parted greatness,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  me.' 
I  have  never  been  lo  sacrilegious  as  to  envy  Shake- 
speare, in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  but  if  there  can 
be  such  an  emotion  as  sinless  envv,  I  feel  it  towards 
him ;  and  if  I  thought  that  the  sight  of  his  tombstone 
would  kill  so  pleasant  a  feeling,  I  should  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  it.  Of  all  his  works,  the  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream  leaves  the  strongest  impression  on  my 
mind,  that  this  miserable  world  must  have,  for  once  at 
least,  contained  a  happy  man.  This  play  is  so  purely 
delicious,  lo  little  intermixed  with  the  painful  passions 
from  which  poetry  distils  her  sterner  sweets,  so  migrant 
with  hilarity,  so  bland  and  yet  so  jbold,  that  I  cannot 
imagine  Shakespeare's  mind  to  have  been  in  any  other 
frame  than  that  of  healthful  ecstacy  when  the  sparks  of 
inspiration  thrilled  through  his  brain  in  composing  it.  I 
have  heard,  however,  an-  old  critic  object  that  Shake- 
speare might  have  foreseen  it  would  never  be  a  good 
acting  play ;  for  where  could  you  get  acton  tiny  enough 
to  coucn  in  flower-blossoms  7  Well !  I  believe  no  man- 
ager was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  get  recruits  from  Fairy- 
land; and  yet  I  am  told  that  a  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  was  some  twenty  years  ago  revived  at  Covent 
Garden,  though  altered,  of'^course  not  much  for  the  bet* 
ter,  by  Reynolds,  and  that  it  had  a  run  of  eighteen 
nights — a  tolerably  good  reception.  But  supposing  that 
it  never  could  have  been  acted,  I  should  only  thank 
Shakespeare  the  more  that  he  wrote  here  as  a  poet  and 
not  as  a  playwright.  And  as  a  birth  of  his  imagination, 
whether  it  was  to  suit  the  stage  or  not,  can  we  suppose 
the  Poet  himself  to  have  been  insensible  of  its  worth  1 
Is  a  mother  blind  to  the  beauty  of  her  own  child  7  No ! 
nor  could  Shakespeare  be  unconscious  that  posterity 
would  doat  on  this,  one  of  his  loveliest  children.  How 
he  must  have  chuckled  and  laughed  in  the  act  of  placing 
the  ass's  head  on  Bottom's  shoulders !  He  must  have 
foretasted  the  mirth  of  generations  unborn  at  Titania's 
doating  on  the  metamorphosed  weaver,  and  on  his  call- 
ing for  a  repast  of  sweet  peas.  His  animal  spirits  must 
have  bpunaed  with  the  hunter's  joy,  while  he  wrote 
Theseus's  description  of  his  weU-tuned  dogs  and  of  the 
glory  of  the  chase.  He  must  have  been  happy  as  Puck 
himself  while  he  was  describing  the  merry  Fairy,  and 
all  this  time  he  must  have  been  self-assured  that  his  ge- 
nius was  '  to  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth ;'  and  that 
souls,  not  yet  in  being,  were  to  enjoy  the  revelry  of  his 
fancy. 

"  But  nothing  can  be  more  irregular  (says  a  modem 
critic,  Augustine  Skottowe)  than  to  bring  into  contact 
the  fairy  mythology  of  modem  Europe  and  the  early 
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evenu  of  Greciao  hutoiy.  Now,  in  the  plaral  namber. 
Sbaketpeare  i*  not  amenable  to  ifaia  chai^ ;  for  he  al- 
ludes to  only  one  event  in  that  hiatory,  namely,  to  the 
mainage  o{  Tbawiu  and  Hippoljta;  and,  ai  to  the  io- 
troducliDn  o{  ftuiiet,  I  am  not  aware  that  be  makes  u; 
of  the  Athenian  peraonagei  believe  in  their  eiiiCence, 
Ibonf^  they  are  mbjecl  to  their  ioBuence.  Let  oi  be 
caadld  on  ths  mbject.  If  there  were  (airie*  in  modem 
Europe,  which  no  rational  believer  in  faii^  talea  will 
deny,  why  abonld  those  fine  creature*  not  bave  eiiaud 
pierioosly  in  Greece,  allliaueh  the  poor,  blind,  heaibeu 
Oreeki,  on  whom  tlie  gospel  of  Gothic  mythology  bad 
not  yet  dawned,  had  no  conception  of  them  T  If  Tbe- 
■eua  and  Hippolyta  had  talked  believingly  about  the 
dajiper  elves,  there  woolct  have  been  same  room  ibr 
cntical  complaint;  but  otherwise  the  fairies  have  as 
good  a  right  to  be  b  Greece,  in  the  days  of  Theseus,  ss 
to  play  their  pranks  any  where  else,  or  at  any  other  time. 
"  There  are  few  pl^  ("J*  the  same  critic)  which 
-  omsist  of  Rich  incongruous  materials  as  a  HiDscHHia- 
Niqbt's  Dreiii.  It  comprise*  (bar  histories — tbatof 
Thesens  and  Hippolyta.  that  of  the  four  Athenian 
LovsiB,  that  of  the  Actors,  and  that  of  the  Fairies!  ~' 
the  link  of 


innection  between  them  is  exceedingly 

nswer  to  Ibis,  I  lajr  that  the  plot  oonlams 

notbin^  (about  any  of  the  four  paitie*  concemed)  ap 
proachu^  to  the  pretension  of  a  history.    Of  Theaeui 


and  Hippolyta.  my  critic  Mys  that  tbejr  are  oninUKM- 

ing;  hnt  when  he  wrote  that  jod^meat,  be  moM  hart 
fallen  asleep  after  the  bunting-scene.  Their  fabdtj  ii 
•eemingly  aecure,  and  it  throws  a  tranquil  asiiii»i 
that  all  will  end  well.  But  the  bond  of  sjmpatby  bs- 
tween  Theseus  and  bis  four  loving  sabjocta  is  any  Itpsc 
bnt  slender.  It  is,  on  the  contryy,  moM  natoiiJ  M 
probable  for  a  newly-married  pair  to  have  patni 
tlieir  snHHDUs  lieges  during  their  boiMij-mooii. 


of  fairies  have  with  human  beio^t  This  ia  indatdi 
podng  ioterrogatioD  ;  and  I  can  only  r«ply,  that  fiaio 
are  an  odd  sort  of  beings,  whose  conoecliao  with  ■>- 
tals  can  never  be  set  down  but  as  sapematoral. 

"  Very  soon  Mr.  Augustine  Bkottowe  blamca  Shab. 
ipeare  for  introdocing  common  mecluoics  a*  ainatrg 
actors,  during  the  reign  of  Tbeaeos,  in  classic  Atbew 
I  dare  say  Shakespeare  troubled  himaslf  little  aboal 
Greek  aotiquitiea ;  but  here  the  FoM  bappen  to  br 
right,  and  hi*  critic  to  be  wrong.  Athens  was  dd(  > 
classicsl  city  in  the  days  of  Theseus;  and,  about  sFm 
bundred  yean  later  than  his  reign,' the  players  t^Anict 
roved  about  in  carts,  besmearing  their  nee*  with  the 
leea  of  wine.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  longafkerlkr 
time  of  Thesens,  there  were  many  protPljuea  of  BoOn 
the  weaver,  and  Snug  the  joiner,  in  tba  itmeiant  Ktisf 
companiee  of  Attica."—?.  CiHrasLL. 
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medy — if  indeed  it  can  be  properly  called  a  comedy — wu  fint  printed  in  the 

collection  of  1633.    li  diffen,  in  to  marked  a  nunner,  in  dicdou,  veraiEcBtion, 

BtUl  more  in  general  (pint  and  tone  of  aentinieut,  (roni  iti  ■utlior'*  other  come- 

and  mdeed,  (him  all  bii  work*  known  to  have  been  written  before  be  drew 

to  bia  ibctieth  year,  that  tbe  preciae  dale  of  ili  compoution,  and  the  prob- 

e  reasoni  of  ibi*  vaiialioD  of  manner,  have  naturally  became  labject*  of  iutereiting 

gojinatioii  and  critical  controversy.    Mo  meutiun  of  thii  play,  or  alltuion  lo  it,  ba* 

n  Cnmd  in  any  contemporary  writer ;  and,  until  recently,  no  eitemal  evidence 

»  diacoveced  of  any  date  at  which  it  had  been  acted.    It  waa  only  known  that  il 

u  wl  to  be  clas*ed  anumg  tlie  dramaa  by  which,  before  hit  thirty^GfUi  year,  the 

r  had  ettabliahed  hi*  dramatic  bme. 

le  mere  mattsTKir-ract  and  uuphilotophical  commanlalon,  ei  Moloae  and  Cbal- 
Bttemptsd  to  aacertain  tbe  dale  from  aevend  luppoaed  alluiioiu  to  incidenl* 
he  fint  yean  of  the  reiga  of  Jamea  L,  *uch  aa  the  war  wilb  Bpain,  referred  tu 
{■■ya  Ualone)  m  the  Ilea  en  gran  n>  peace !"  in  the  alreet  couvenation  of  act  i.  acene  3 — the  "  iweat,"  mean- 
ing the  plague  o  aweaOng^a  ckneaa  of  that  period — the  mention  of  the  yonng  rake*  in  priaon,  for  stabbing,  aa  al- 
htdinglolhe  itntute  againat  atabbing,  enacted  in  the  finlyear  of  Jame*  I. — "ttie  plucking  down  the  hoDae*  in  the 
•aborba,"  aa  mggeated  by  the  abaord  procUmatJou  of  1604  againat  the  further  increaae  of  London — and  other*, 
some  alight  and  doubtful,  and  all  of  them  quite  inconclusive.  By  far  the  moat  probable  of  them  are  those  pas- 
sage* inuated  on  ai  alluding  to  and  eicoaing  tlie  king's  dislike  of  eihibitiug  hia  ungainly  presaoce  to  the  crowda 
who  welcomed  him  on  bis  fint  progms  bnm  Scotland  to  take  pnannaninn  of  bia  Kngliab  throne.  "  I  love  the 
people,"  aaya  the  doke — 


Tbe  genenl,  autiject  u 


ra  ynt,  and  b  oljHqult 


Upon  which  Slavena  quotas  •  paaaaga  fixnn  "  A  True  Narration  of  the  Entertainment"  of  the  king  on  his  way  Irom 
Edinbni^  to  London,  (I60B,)  where,  it  is  aaid,  "  he  waa  faine  to  publish  an  inhibition  against  the  uordinale  and 
dayly  acceaae  of  people  comming."  Upon  auch  arguments,  the  English  editora  of  tbe  last  generation  decided 
MliaUBE  TOK  MiAiDHi  to  have  been  written  in  1603  or  1604,  sod  certainly  before  1607. 

On  tbe  other  band,  Tieck,  the  very  original  and  acute  German  trandator,  arguing  from  higher  principles  of  taste 
and  criticiam,  waa  led  to  oasign  thiadmns  to  a  later  time,  as  tbe  pToductiDn  certainly  of  some  one  of  the  last  years 
of  the  aultior'i  life,  and  probably  his  very  last  work.  This  is  ooncuired  in  by  Ulrici,  Knight,  and  other  critics  of 
the  same  school  of  philosophical,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  over-refined  speculadon.  This  opinion  natnnlly 
resulted  from  the  very  probable  luppoaition  that  the  great  Poet'a  more  striking  peculiarities  of  style  increased  pro- 
gressively with  use  and  habit,  while  the  advance  of  age,  and  the  sadder  experience  of  man,  which  yesra  bring 
with  them,  caat,  in  each  saccessive  period,  a  "browner  horror"  over  bu  views  of  life.  Adopting  this  principle, 
none  could  hesitate  to  place  MiisUKi  vor  Miliuitl,  with  Tieck  and  Knight,  among  its  author'*  "latest  labours;" 
and  the  question  of  its  real  date  thus  assumes  an  interest  far  beyond  that  of  mere  antiquarian  inquiry,  frum  the 
theory  it  thus  involves  of  the  intellectual  and  morel  history  of  one  of  the  greateal  of  human  apjrits.  The  date  and 
tbe  theory  connected  with  il  ai«  probable  enough  in  themselves,  and  the  only  weighty  critical  objection  to  them 
is,  that  this  drems,  in  those  very  characteristics  on  which  the  theory  is  founded,  most  reaemblea  Othello,  Leib, 
tfaereviaed  Hihlit,  and  in  general  tboae  tregediea  known  lo  have  been  written  between  1602  and  1607;  while, 
on  the  contraiy,  its  tone  and  fancy  are  entirely  diasimilar  from  the  pastoral  beootiea  of  the  Wihtik's  Tile,  with 
the  sprigbtlineas  of  its  gayer  scenes,  or  the  spirit  of  cheerful  enjoyment  which  l>reatbes  in  ~ 
CtHBiLim,  both  of  them  known  lo  belong  id  ■  later  period  than  that  of  Leak. 
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Bat  a  recent  antiqaariaii  ducoverj  ha§  unexpectedly  confirmed  the  fainter  probabilitiee  collected  by  the  doUff 
editorR,  and  completely  established  the  date  of  Malone  and  his  fellows  against  the  aathority  and  argument  of  tbe 
later  and  better  critics.  We  now  know  that  Mxasdrk  por  Mxasurx  was  acted  at  court  on  the  26th  December, 
1604.  This  fact  (Mr.  Collier  informs  as)  is  stated  in  Edmund  Tylney's  account  of  the  expenses  of  *'  the  rerelc,'' 
from  October,  1604,  to  tbe  same  date  in  1605,  preserxed  in  the  Audit  Office.  The  original  menaoFandum  of  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  ruus  thus : — **  By  his  Ma'tis  Plaiers.  On  St  Stevens  night,  in  the  Hall,  a  play  called  Meeor 
for  Mesur."  In  a  column  of  the  same  entries,  headed,  **  The  poets  which  mayd  the  Plaies/*  the  name  of 
*'  Shaxberd"  is  written — a  mode  of  misspelling  the  Poet's  name,  which  occurs  in  several  other  instances.  Tbe 
Master  of  the  Revels,  when  he  made  this  careless  entry  in  his  record  of  courtly  amusements,  could  have  litde 
dreamed  that  he  himself  and  the  pleasures  of  his  royal  master  would  be  remembered  and  recorded  iu  after  age«. 
and  on  other  continents,  only  for  their  accidental  connection  with  a  minute  circamstance  in  the  biography  of  thr 
dramatist,  whose  very  name  he  did  not  condescend  to  take  the  pains  to  ascertain  correctly. 

This  direct  and  positive  evidence,  combined  with  those  slighter  indications  of  date  which  had  been  before  coi- 
lected — at  least  those  of  them  which  are  not  altogether  trifling  and  fiEmciful,  and  supported  by  the  comparison  I 
have  above  suggested,  of  the  internal  indications  of  style  and  spirit  with  those  of  Shakespeare^s  other  dramas  which 
are  known  to  have  first  appeared  not  long  after  the  date  of  this  representation  at  court — leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  Measurk  por  Measure  was  written  not  very  long  from  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Collier  has  assigned  it— 
*'  either  at  the  close  of  1603,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1604." 

This  places  this  remarkable  drama  at  the  commencement  of  that  portion  of  the  author's  life,  from  1602  to  1609. 
which  was  memorable  for  the  production  of  Othello,  with  all  its  bitter  passion ;  the  additions  to  the  ariginal 
Hamlet,  with  their  melancholy  wisdom;  probably  of  Timon,  with  bis  indignant  and  hearty  scorn,  and  rebukei 
of  the  baseness  of  civilized  society ;  and  above  all  of  Lear,  with  its  dark  pictures  of  unmixed,  unmitigated  guilt. 
and  its  terrible  and  prophet-like  denunciations.  Like  all  these,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  of  them,  it  bean  the 
stamp  of  that  period  of  the  author's  life,  first  noted  by  Hallam,  to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  been  aheady 
called,  in  the  Introductory  Remarks  on  As  You  Like  It — when  some  sad  influence  weighed  upon  the  Poet'i 
spirit,  and  prompted  him  constantly  to  appear  as  **  the  stem  censnrer  of  man."  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
did  not  arise  merely  fivm  a  change  of  taste,  or  an  experiment  in  dramatic  art,  but  was,  in  some  manner,  connected 
with  events  or  circumstances  personal  to  the  author,  and  affecting  his  temper,  disposition,  and  moral  aaBociati<Ntt 
of  thought.  There  is  no  part  of  the  author's  own  practical  philosophy  more  true  than  that  "  a  man's  mind  is  par- 
cel of  his  fortunes."  He  does  not,  indeed,  like  Milton,  or  Rousseau,  or  Byron,  delight  to  make  himself  the  prom- 
inent figure  in  all  his  intellectual  creations ;  yet  these  are  not  the  less  evidently  coloured  by  the  varying  moods 
predominant,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  changes  of  life.  Few  men  could  have  more  eigoyed  life,  or  have  more 
intensely  relished  the  beautiful  or  the  pleasurable,  or  more  revelled  in  the  ludicrous  and  the  fantastical,  than  the 
author  of  that  gay  and  bright  succession  of  poetic  comedies,  from  Love's  Labodr's  Lost  to  As  You  Like  It  and 
the  TwELPTH  NiouT.  How  striking  is  the  contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  these,  and  especially  between  tbe 
last — and  to  my  taste  the  most  delightful  of  all,  and  the  Measure  for  Measure,  austere  in  its  ethical  poetry, 
and  sarcastic  in  its  humorous  delineations !— or  between  this  last  and  the  Merchant  op  Vekice,  where  the  same 
topics  are  often  enforced,  the  same  train  of  thought  and  even  of  imagery  introduced !  They  are  the  same,  yet  how 
different — like  the  same  landscape  seen  in  the  sparkling  sunshine,  after  a  vernal  rain,  and  again  under  a  lowering 
wintry  sky !  The  cause  must  remain  in  darkness,  but,  to  my  mind,  it  appears  manifest  that  the  effect  waa  not  the 
result  merely  of  altering  taste  or  ripening  judgtnenL  **  Samson  Agonistes"  does  not  more  strongly  testify  to  some 
great  and  overwhelming  physical  and  political  revolution  prostrating  and  fettering  the  intellectual  giant,  in  body 
and  mind,  than  this  play  and  the  nearly  contemporary  writings  of  its  author  do  to  some  similar  moral  cause,  or 
some  external  calamity  of  life  acting  upon  the  moral  fiu^ulties,  and  producing  new  combinations  and  results  m 
Shakespeare's  moral  anatomy  of  the  human  heart  It  may  have  been  some  deep  wound  of  the  affectioas— 
some  repeated  evidence  of  man's  ingratitude  and  heartlessness — possibly  some  mere  personal  calamity, — bringing 
home  to  the  brilliant  and  successful  man  of  genius  the  living  sense  of  the  world's  worthlessness,  and  opening  to 
his  sight  the  mysterious  evil  of  his  own  nature. 

Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  the  immediate  and  external  causes  of  this  signal  intellectual  phenomenon  intMir 
literary  history,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  drama  of  Measure  por  Measure  specially  marks  the  period  of  this  great 
climacteric  of  Shakespesu^'s  genius,  resembling  those  climacterics  of  the  body  which,  according  to  the  old  notioai 
of  philosophy  or  superstition,  come  in  their  regular  periods  over  man,  working  a  strange  alteration  in  the  functioni 
of  his  body,  as  different  planets  succeed  with  new  influences  to  rule  his  mind  and  his  destiny.  Although  under 
its  strong  influence,  the  Poet  was  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  nobler  course  of  labour,  and  to  teach  the  work! 
deeper  and  truer  lessons  in  the  learning  of  "  human  dealings ;"  yet  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  solemn  change 
of  all  the  Poet's  lighter  fancies  into  something  still  more  *'  rich  and  strange,"  came  not  until  after  the  quick  and 
brilliant  succession  of  his  matchless  poetic  comedies  had  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  years  of  buoyant  spirits, 
hope,  joy,  and  untiring  fancy.  For  although  we  often  find  in  his  later  works  a  calm  and  serene  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment, such  as  we  have  before  alluded  to  in  the  pastoral  beauties  of  Perdita's  conversation,  and  the  mountain 
scenes  of  Ctmbelime — though  his  comic  sketches  in  his  later  dramas  prove  that  his  perception  of  whimsical  or 
absurd  character  was  as  acute  and  active  as  ever,  and  his  power  of  graphic  delineation  as  vivid^yet  even  then 
there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  that  personal  abandonment  of  the  author's  own  spirit  to  the  beauty  or  the  humour 
of  the  scene,  to  which  he  had  before  accustomed  us.  He  appears  more  as  the  great  philosophical  artist,  depicting 
the  very  truth  and  nature  of  his  scenes,  and  not,  as  was  his  former  wont,  as  himself  one  of  his  own  joyous  throng. 
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luixiog  in  the  plot  against  the  bachelor  liberty  of  Benedick— eigoying  the  frolica  in  Eastcheap  as  much  as  Falstaff 
ur  the  Prince— or  joining  his  own  voice  in  the  boisterous  glee  of  Sir  Tobj  and  Sir  Andrew. 

But  Measure  for  Measure  breathes  a  sterner  spirit  than  belongs  to  the  productions  of  either  the  earlier  or  the 
later  periods.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  that  its  "  comic  scenes  are  natural  and  pleasing."  Their  fidelity  to  nature 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied.  But  if  they  please,  they  do  so  from  their  faithfulness  of  portraiture ;  not  like  the 
scenes  of  Bottom,  or  Falstaff,  and  their  companions,  from  their  exuberance  of  mirthful  sport,  or  their  rich  origi- 
nality of  invention  and  wit  They,  as  well  as  the  loftier  scenes  of  the  piece,  are  but  too  faithful  pictures  of  the 
degrading  and  hardening  influence  of  licentious  passion,  from  the  lighter  profligacy  of  Lucio,  the  dissipated  gentle- 
man, to  the  grosser  and  contented  degradation  of  the  Clown ;  and  if  these  are  all  painted  with  the  truth  of  Ho* 
garth,  or  Crabbe,  they  are  depicted  with  no  air  of  sport  or  mirth,  but  rather  with  that  of  bitter  scorn.  The  author 
seems  to  smile  like  his  own  Cassius,  '*as  if  he  mocked  himself."  Thus  Elbow,  in  his  self-satisfied  conceit 
and  pedantic  ignorance,  would  appear,  as  some  of  the  critics  regard  him,  simply  as  an  inferior  version  of  Dogberry. 
But  he  is  not  a  Dogberry  in  whose  absurdities  the  author  himself  luxuriates,  but  one  whose  peculiarities  are  de- 
lineated  with  a  contemptuous  sneer.  Lucio,  again,  is  a  character  unfortunately  too  common  in  civilized,  and  espe- 
cially in  city  life — a  gentleman  in  manners  and  education,  and  of  good  natural  ability,  made  frivolous  in  mind  and 
debased  in  sentiment  and  disposition  by  licentious  and  idle  habits — thus  substantially  not  a  very  different  character 
from  some  of  the  lighter  personages  of  the  prior  dramas ;  but  he  differs  mainly  from  them  because  exhibited  under 
a  very  different  light,  and  regarded  in  a  different  temper.  The  others  are  represented  in  his  scenes  as  they  ap 
peared  to  the  transient  acquaintance,  or  the  companions  of  their  pleasures.  But  the  Poet  looks  deeper  into  tlie 
heart  and  life  of  Lucio,  and  pourtrays  this  man  of  pleasure  in  the  same  mood  which  governs  the  higher  and  more 
tragic  scenes  of  this  drama — a  mood  sometimes  contemptuous,  sometimes  sad,  often  indignant,  but  never  such  as 
had  been  his  former  wont,  either  merely  playful  or  imaginative.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  his  comic  scenes 
excite  mirth  from  their  truth,  it  is  a  mirth  in  which  the  author  did  not  participate ;  and  their  sarcastic  humour  as- 
similates itself  in  feeling  to  that  of  the  stem  and  grave  interest  of  the  plot,  and  the  strong  passion  of  its  poetic 
scenes.  Characters,  in  themselves  light  and  amusing,  are  branded  with  contempt  from  the  degradation  of  licen- 
tious habits;  while  the  same  passion,  in  a  form  of  less  grossness,  but  of  deeper  guilt,  prostrates  before  it  high 
reputation,  talent,  and  wisdom.  The  intellectual  and  amiable  Claudio,  willing  to  purchase  "  the  weariest  and 
most  loathed  worldly  life,"  at  any  cost  of  shame  and  sin,  is  strangely  contrasted  with  the  drunken  Bamardine, 
'*  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what  is  past,  present,  or  to  come."  Indeed,  the  higher  characters  are  mainly 
discriminated  from  the  lower  ones,  in  this  moral  delineation,  in  that  conscience  is  dull  or  dead  in  the  latter,  while 
it  appears  in  all  its  terrors  in  Angelo  and  Claudio,  and  in  all  the  migesty  of  purity  in  Isabella.  There  is  little  for- 
ooality  of  moral  instruction,  but  the  secret  workings  of  guilt  and  fear  are  laid  open  with  the  rapidity,  suddenness, 
and  brevity  of  unuttered  and  half-formed  thoughts.  That  men  of  lax  moral  opinions  should  shrink  with  disgust 
as  some  of  his  critics  have  done,  from  this  too  true  a  delineation  of  so  common  a  vice,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  It 
was  less  to  be  expected  that  Coleridge  should  have  formed  the  judgment  he  has  expressed  on  this  drama,  though 
there  are  not  a  few  readers  who  will  assent  to  it.  He  observes,  in  his  **  Literary  Remains :" — "  This  play,  which 
is  Shakespeare's  throughout,  is  to  me  the  most  painful,  say  rather  the  only  painful  part  of  his  genuine  works.  The 
comic  and  tragic  parts  equally  border  on  the  miseUon — the  one  being  disgusting,  the  other  horrible ;  and  the  par- 
don and  marriage  of  Angelo  not  merely  baffles  the  strong,  indignant  claim  of  justice,  (for  cruelty,  with  lust  and 
damnable  baseness,  cannot  be  forgiven,  because  we  cannot  conceive  them  as  being  morally  repented  of,)  but  it 
is  likewise  degrading  to  the  character  of  woman."  We  also  learn  from  Mr.  Collier  that,  in  the  course  of  Lectures 
on  Shakespeare,  delivered  in  1818,  (which  were  delivered  from  imperfect  notes,  and  never  written  out,)  Coleridge 
pointcid  especially  to  the  artifice  of  Isabella,  and  her  seeming  consent  to  the  suit  of  Angelo,  as  the  circumstances 
which  tended  to  lower  the  character  of  the  female  sex.  He  then  called  Measure  for  Measure  only  the  "least 
agreeable"  of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 

This  criticism,  however  little  laudatory,  is  still  substantially  an  acknowledgment  of  the  severe  unity  of  feeling 
and  purpose  which  per\'ades  the  piece,  and  the  impressive  power  with  which  it  enforces  revolting  and  humbling 
truths.  These  are  the  more  conspicuous,  because  the  dark  pauiting  of  moral  degradation,  of  guilt,  remorse,  and 
the  dread  of  death,  is  not  relieved,  as  is  the  Poet's  use  elsewhere,  by  passages  of  descriptive  beauty,  or  fancy,  or 
tenderness.  The  only  strong  contrast  which  supplies  their  place  is  that  of  the  severe  beauty  of  Isabella's  charac- 
ter, and  the  majestic  wisdom  and  deep  sentiment  of  her  fervid  eloquence.  That  in  this  sense  the  drama  is  not 
agreeable,  and  that  it  is  even  painful,  is  very  true;  yet  the  degree  of  pain  thus  given  is  precisely  that  by  which 
the  intellect  is  most  excited,  and  which  is  thus  tlie  source  of  the  deep  and  absorbing  interest  excited  by  all  gloomy 
yet  true  pictures  of  life,  in  its  sadder  shapes  of  crime  and  woe.  Though  the  subject  and  the  thoughts  be  in  them- 
selves repulsive,  yet  when,  as  here,  we  feel  that  the  author  is  breathing  through  them  the  strong  emotions  of  his  own 
■oul,  the  attention  is  fixed,  and  the  sympathy  enchained.  This  is  the  secret  of  Dante's  power,  and  of  that  of  the 
nobler  portion  of  Byron's  poetry.  That  Measure  por  Measure  possesses  much  of  this  power,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  critics  of  every  degree,  it  has  always  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  general  mind. 
No  one  of  the  high  female  characters  of  tragedy  has  been  found  more  effective  in  representation  than  Isabella ; 
while  there  is  perhaps  no  composition,  of  the  same  length,  in  the  language,  which  has  left  more  of  its  expressive 
phrases,  its  moral  aphorisms,  its  brief  sentences  crowded  with  meaning,  fixed  in  the  general  memory,  and  em- 
bodied by  daily  use  in  every  form  of  popular  eloquence,  argument,  and  literature. 

The  language  and  the  rhythm  have  also  peculiar  boldness  and  austerity,  congruous  to  the  intellectual  character 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  drama,  and  ^  much  marked  in  their  difference  from  the  author's  preceding  works.     The 
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dicbon  Ia,  more  than  in  any  of  his  plays,  and  very  mach  more  than  in  any  preceding  one,  abrnpt,  cxmdeitted,  dlip- 
tical,  bold  in  new  combinations  and  figorative  meanings,  and,  oouseqoently,  often  obecore  from  th^  rapidity  witb 
which  BQch  6gurative  allasions  are  crowded  on  one  another.  The  style  thronghoat  is,  therefore,  at  oooe  refiectife 
and  vehement,  brief,  harsh,  austere,  and  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  angular,  and  rugged. 

Some  tendency  to  this  compressed  and  suggestive  style  appears  in  the  enlargements  to  Rom  so  aud  Juukt,  wfaick 
had  increased  upon  the  Poet  as  his  mind  became  more  teeming  with  thought,  and  his  mastery  of  language  more 
familiar  and  consequently  bold.  Yet  in  this  play  he  suddenly  rushes  to  the  very  extreme  of  this  manner,  and  cv- 
ries  it  much  further  than  he  was  afterwards  accustomed  to  do.  It  is  the  theory  of  Ulrici,  that  Shakespeare's  dic- 
tion became  more  and  more  compressed  and  obscure,  and  his  views  of  life  and  mankind  more  and  more  glooaif , 
as  he  advanced  in  years.  But  the  date  of  this  play,  and  the  comparison  of  its  style  with  his  works,  shows  rasher 
that  these  characteristics  were  the  result  of  some  quick  and  sodden  change  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  compoa 
tion ;  that  from  this  time  to  that  when  Lear  was  written,  they  were  carried  to  their  greatest  height,  and  were  a^ 
terwards  softened  and  subdued.  In  Measure  for  Measure  he  labours  from  fullness  of  thought,  like  one  oadff 
strong  excitement,  striving  to  pour  forth  his  emotions  in  a  language  just  acquired,  and  not  yet  familiar. 

Shakespeare  had  also  been,  for  some  years,  gradually  innovating  upon  the  accurate  and  careful  melody  to  which 
he  had  originally  modulated  his  verslBcation,  both  in  rhyme  and  heroic  blank  verve,  and  had  made  it  more  asd 
more  pliable  to  the  freedom  of  dramatic  dialogue.  Thus  was  at  length  perfected  (as  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve in  the  Remarks  on  Macbeth)  an  unrivalled  vehicle  of  dramatic  poetry,  flexible  to  every  naood  of  hnej, 
sentiment,  or  passion,  and  unequalled  for  its  purposes  in  the  literature  of  any  age  or  nation.  In  this  play  the  ex- 
periment of  bold  and  careless  deviation  from  the  regular  rhythm,  cadence,  and  measure,  is,  like  the  Greedom  of 
diction,  carried  to  excess.  This,  too,  I  think,  corresponds  to,  and  was  suggested  by,  the  Poet's  mood  of  mind,  asd 
reflects  the  austerity  of  thought  which  would  have  found  little  agreement  with  a  more  artificial  s^nreetness  of  regs- 
lar  melody.  In  this  respect,  too,  this  extreme  of  rugged  versification  predominated  only  during  the  same  seanu 
of  his  darker  and  sterner  power,  and  though  he  never  returned  to  the  elaborate  accuracy  of  his  youth,  yet  he  d- 
terwards  delighted  most  in  a  grave  and  majestic  harmony,  such  as  Milton  imitated  and  rivalled. 

There  being  no  other  edition  to  compare  with  that  in  the  folios,  which  has  many  certain  and  conaideFable  typo- 
graphical errors,  the  text  of  Measure  for  Measure  is  peculiarly  doubtful,  in  many  places,  as  to  the  precise  aeote 
ur  words,  though  we  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  the  general  meaning.  The  bold  novelties  of  expression,  and  sad* 
denness  of  transition,  must  often  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  the  obscurity  he  finds  arises  from  style,  or 
from  some  uncorrected  misprint  or  omission. 

SOURCE    OF   THE   PLOT. 

The  story,  like  that  of  Othello,  comes  originally  from  a  novel  of  Cinthio,  the  Italian  novelist  and  tragic  anther. 
He  was  a  prolific  relater  of  dark  and  bloody  stories,  which  have  yet  such  an  air  of  reality  as  to  give  the  impres* 
sion  that  he  drew  his  materials,  like  Scott,  from  domestic  traditions,  or  legal  records.  Shakespctare  had  aho  the 
same  plot  in  Whetstone's  tragedy  of  **  Promos  and* Cassandra,"  (1578,)  founded  on  Cinthio's  novel.  But  he  owed 
very  little  to  either  predecessor  but  the  outline  of  the  story,  and  some  slight  hints,  or  casual  expressions.  It  ■ 
evident  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  previous  tragedy  on  the  same  subject  instead  of  lessening  Shakespeare's  claims  to 
originality,  gready  increases  them,  as  it  imposed  on  him  the  new  difficulty  of  avoiding  many  obvious  images  snd 
ideas,  which  must  arise  to  every  writer  handling  the  same  incidents.  Nor  was  Whetstone  an  author  of  so  bw  s 
rank  that  he  might  be  safely  neglected  in  this  respect,  and  his  materials  used  without  ii^justice  or  plagiarism.  Od 
the  contrary,  he  was,  though  inflated  and  extravagant  in  style,  and  deficient  in  the  power  of  interesting  or  exciting 
liis  readers,  a  writer  of  learning  and  talent.  He  followed  Cinthio  very  closely,  in  making  the  sister  (the 
"  woful  Cassandra"  of  his  play,  the  Epitia  of  Cinthio,  and  the  IsabeMa  of  Shakespeare)  yield  to  the  Governor'f 
desires  and  her  brother's  pusillanimous  sophistry — a  degradation  which  Shakespeare  has  avoided  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mariana,  and  the  very  venial  artifice  of  Isabella,  which  Coleridge  censures,  but  which  is  certainly,  if  s 
blemish  at  all,  a  very  slight  one  compared  with  the  intrinsic  repulsiveness  of  making  the  heroine  the  wife  of  the 
guilty  Governor,  and  the  supplicant  for  his  life.  The  inferior  characters  of  Whetstone  are  the  same  only  in  their 
Mbits  and  occupations^-the  painting  of  their  character  is  Shakespeare's  own  as  much  as  that  of  the  nobler  person- 
ages, and  the  high  moral  wisdom  which  overflows  in  their  dialogue.  Isabella,  as  a  character,  is  entirely  his  own 
creation.  Coleridge,  after  expressing  the  censure,  (before  quoted,)  in  which  I  cannot  coincide,  atones  for  iti  se- 
verity by  allowing  the  undeniable  Shakespeariauism  of  the  other  parts.  *'  Of  the  counterbalancing  beauties  of 
Measore  for  Measure,  I  need  say  nothing ;  (he  adds,)  for  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  play  is  Shakespesre'« 
throughout** — {Literary  Remains.) 

But  if  any  reader  wishes  to  judge  for  himself  of  Shakespeare's  direct  obligation  to  George  Whetstone,  be  xatj 
find  lai^  extracts  in  several  of  the  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  Skottowe's  comparison  of  the  two  pUfi; 
as  it  has  been  reprinted  by  Stevens. 

The  probability  of  the  plot  has  been  objected  to,  but  certainly  without  any  reason ;  for  it  singulariy  happen* 
that  we  have  historical  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  three  or  four  very  similar  crimes,  in  difierent  ages  and  coun- 
tries. One  of  these  is  the  well-known  story  of  Col.  Kirke,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  half  a  century  after  Shake- 
speare's death ;  another  occurred  in  Holland,  a  century  before  his  birth,  under  Charies  the  Bold,  and  has  lately 
been  related  from  the  old  chroniclers,  with  all  their  antique  simplicity,  by  Barante,  in  his  delightful  '*  Higtaire  dti 
Duct  de  Bonrgogne***  Another  of  these  Angelo-like  abuses  of  {Mwer  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under  one  of  the 
old  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  And  this  may  have  been  the  actual  foundation  of  Cinthio*s  tale.    Shakespeare,  whether  he 
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was  acquainted  with  the  original  or  not,  (as  his  use  of  the  book  in  Othello  indicates  that  he  was,)  had  the 
•tory  before  him,  as  Whetstone,  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  his  play,  translated  and  published  it  himself— 
retaining,  however,  the  names,  and  interweaving  the  thoughts  of  his  own  drama.  It  is  contained  in  his  **  Heptameron 
of  Civil  Discourses,"  (1582,)  and  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  Collier's  "Shakespeare's  Library."  He  has  also 
accompanied  his  own  tragedy  with  an  analytical  argument,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  Shakespeare's 
management  of  the  plot  with  that  of  his  predecessor. 

«  In  the  city  of  Julio,  (sometime  under  the  dominion  of  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,)  there  was  a 
law,  that  what  man  soever  committed  adultery  should  lose  his  head,  and  the  woman  offender  should  wear  some 
disguised  apparel  during  her  life,  to  make  her  infamously  noted.  This  severe  law,  by  the  favour  of  some  merci- 
ful magistrate,  becaine  little  regarded,  until  the  time  of  Lord  Promos'  authority,  who,  convicting  a  young  gentle- 
man, named  Audru^o,  of  incoutinency,  condemned  both  him  and  his  minion  to  the  execution  of  this  statute.     An- 


might  come  thereof,  for  a  time  he  reprieved  her  brother;  but,  wicked  man,  turning  his  liking  into  unlawful  lust, 
he  set  down  the  spoil  of  her  honour  ransom  for  her  brother's  life.  Chaste  Cassandra,  abhorring  both  him  and  his 
anit,  by  no  persuasion  would  yield  to  this  ransom.  But,  in  fine,  won  with  the  importunity  of  her  brother,  (plead- 
ing for  life,)  upon  these  conditions  she  agreed  to  Promos — first,  that  he  should  paraon  her  brother,  and  after  marry 
her.  Promos,  as  fearless  in  promise  as  careless  in  performance,  with  solemn  vow  signed  her  conditions ;  but, 
'worse  than  any  infidel,  his  will  satisfied,  he  performed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  for,  to  keep  his  authority 
unspotted  with  fovour,  and  to  prevent  Cassandra's  clamours,  he  commanded  the  gaoler  secretly  to  present  Cassan- 
dra with  her  brother's  head.  The  gaoler,  with  the  outcries  of  Andrugio,  abhorrins  Promos'  lewdness,  by  the 
providence  of  God  provided  thus  for  his  safety.  He  presented  Cassandra  with  a  felon's  head,  newly  executed, 
vrho  (being  manglea,  knew  it  not  from  her  brother's,  by  the  gaoler  who  was  set  at  liberty)  was  so  aggrieved  at 
this  treachery,  that,  at  the  point  to  kill  herself,  she  spared  that  stroke  to  be  avenged  of  Promos ;  and  devising  a 
iMray,  she  concluded  to  make  her  fortunes  known  unto  the  king.  She  (executing  this  resolution)  was  so  highly 
favoured  of  the  king,  that  forthwith  he  hasted  to  do  justice  on  Promos;  whose  judgment  was  to  marry  Cassandra, 
to  repair  her  erased  honour ;  which  done,  for  his  heinous  offence  he  should  lose  his  head.  This  marriage  solem- 
nised, Cassandra,  tied  in  the  greatest  bonds  of  affection  to  her  husband,  became  an  earnest  suiter  for  his  life.  The 
king  (tendering  the  general  benefit  of  the  commonweal  before  her  special  case,  although  he  favoured  her  much) 
iMTOuld  not  grant  her  suit.  Andrugio,  (disguised  among  the  company,)  sorrowing  the  srief  of  his  sister,  betrayed 
hit  safety  and  craved  pardon.     The  king,  to  renown  the  virtues  of  Cassandra,  pardoned  both  him  and  Promos." 

The  more  authentic  history  of  the  Angelo  of  the  Netherlands  is  recorded  by  several  of  the  old  Dutch  and  Flem- 
iah  chroniclers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  U  T^m^raire,  the  last  of  the  more  than  royal  dukes  who  reigned  in  dif- 
ferent rights  over  the  several  states  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Burguudy.  (See  Barante's  "  HiUoire  dea  Due$  de 
la  Maiton  de  Valois")  The  Angelo  was  here  a  very  brave  and  renowned  knight,  who  was  Governor  of  Flush- 
ing ;  and  it  was  the  wife  of  a  state  criminal,  confined  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  who  is  tempted  to  yield  up  her 
honour  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the  governor  an  order  to  the  gaoler  to  deliver  her  husband  up  to  her.  In 
the  meanwhile,  a  prior  order  had  been  sent ;  the  husband  wsfi  secretly  l>eheu(led ;  and  the  wife  received  on  pre- 
aenting  her  order,  a  chest  containing  the  hlmidy  corpse.  Upon  the  diike'8  visiting  his  principality  of  Zealand,  she 
appealed  to  him  for  justice.  The  governor  confessed  his  guilt,  and  threw  himself  with  confidence  upon  the  duke's 
mercy,  relying  on  his  former  services  and  favour.  The  duke  commanded  him  to  marry  the  widow,  ami  endow 
her  formally  with  all  his  wealth.  She  ai  fti&it  shnink  with  horror  fniin  the  alliance,  but  at  last  consented  to  the 
ceremony,  on  the  prayers  of  her  family,  who  thought  their  honour  involved  in  it.  When  this  was  done,  the  gov- 
ernor returned  to  the  duke,  and  inforniPfl  litm  that  the  injured  penuin  wan  now  satisfied.  "  So  am  not  1,"  replied 
this  fiu*  more  rigid  ruler  than  Shiikespeai»''s  ki  ml -hearted,  philosophical  duke.  He  sent  the  guilty  man  to  the  same 
prison  where  his  victim  had  died.  A  cniil^ss«»r  was  sent  with  him;  and  afi'^r  thti  last  rites  of  religion,  without 
farther  delay,  the  governor  was  beheaded.  His  new  wife  and  her  friend-*  hid  htirried  to  the  prison,  and  arrived 
there  only  to  receive  the  bloody  trunk  in  dio  same  manner  that  she  had  r«'((iv«;d  the  remains  of  her  first  husband. 
Overcome  with  horror,  she  fainted,  and  \i''\rr  recovered. 

Had  Shakespeare  adopted  this  version  <  f  'he  story,  it  would  have  jiH'm drd  liim  a  canvass  for  many  a  scene  of 
terrific,  perhaps  of  too  horrible  truth,  li  n  tliis  would  have  demandeMJ  'lie  omission  or  entire  degmdation  of  Isa- 
bella's charactei^— one  so  differing  from  t'\  <'ry  other  of  the  many  admir.iUlf  portraits  he  has  left  us  of  lenKde  ex- 
cellence, that  its  loss  would  have  been  d«Mi  ly  purchased,  even  by  Bcenes  of  t««nor  or  pathos  vying  with  those  of 
the  last  acts  of  Lkar  or  Othello. 
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Two  Fxian. 


PERSONS    R£PR£SENT£I>. 

VINCENTIO.  the  Duke. 

ANGELO.  the  Deputy.   (iA  tba  Duke's  absence ) 

ESCAXiUS.  an  ancieat  l«rd,   (joioed  vrith  Anatii.  ^ 

the  deputation.) 
CLAUDIO.  a  young  Oentlemaxk. 
LUCIO.  a  Fantastic. 
Two  other  like  Oentlemen. 
Provoet 
THOMAS. 
■    PETER. 
A  Justice. 

ELBOW,  a  simple  Constable. 
FROTH,  a  Foolish  Oentlemao.    . 
Clown. 

ABHORSON.  an  Executioner. 
BARNARDINE.  a  dissolute  Priaouer 

ISABELLA,  sister  to  Claodio. 
MARIANA,  betrothed  to  Amoslo 
JULIET,  beloTed  of  Claucxo 
FRANCI9CA.  a  Kan. 
MtSTRjiss  OVER-DONE,  a  Bawd 

Lords.  Oentlemea.  Guards    Officers,  and  otb«r 
Attendants. 


MEASURE    TOR  MEASURE 


ScEHE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Ikt  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Ddke,  Ehcai.vb,  Lord*,  and  Attendant!. 

Duke.  Escaliu! 

EteaL  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  ROTerDinent  the  propertiei  to  nnfold. 
Would  leem  in  me  t'  aHect  speech  and  discoarae ; 
Since  I  am  pat  to  know,  that  yojir  own  science 
Kxceeds,  in  that,  the  lials  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you :  then,  no  more  remains. 
But  that,  tu  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able, 
And  let  them  work.     The  nature  of  our  people. 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  jostice,  y'  are  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.     There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call 


I  say,  bkl  come  before  oa  Aogelo. — 

[Exit  an  Attm^^al. 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he-wUl  bearT  - ' 
For,  you  must  know,  we  have  with  speual  soni 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply. 
Lent  him  oar  terror,  drest  him  with  our  tore. 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power.     What  think  you  of  itT 

Eieal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour. 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Enter  Ahselo. 

Duke.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke,  Augelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  m  thy  life, 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


That,  to  tb'  obaerrer,  doth  ihv  hiatoty 
puUj  lufbld.    Thyself  and  thy  bebn^ng* 
Are  QOt  thine  own  %o  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtaei,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  tu,  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  tbemselres ;  for  if  our  virtue 
Did  Dot  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely 
touch'd, 


But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  natnre  uerer  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  det«rmiDea 

Herself  the  gloty  of  a  creditor. 

Both  thanks  and  use.     But  I  do  bend  my  speech 

To  one  that  con  my  part  in  him  advertise : 

Hold,  therefore,  Angelo : 

Id  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  onrself ; 

Mortality  and  niercy  in  Vienna 


Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.  Old  Escalus, 
Though  first  in  qaestion,  is  thy  secondary : 
Take  tby  commiMion. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord, 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal. 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion : 

We  bave  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore  Uke  your  honours. 
Onr  baste  from  bence  is  of  so  quick  conditioD, 
That  it  prefeiB  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Mattors  of  needful  value.     We  shall  write  to  you. 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  as ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  yon  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  yomr  commissioDS. 

Aug.  Vet,  give  leave,  ray  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.   My  bast«  ntay  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own. 
So  to  enforce,  or  qualify  the  laws 
As   to    your   soni   seems    good.      Give    me  your 

I'll  privily  away:  I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  avet  vehement. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion. 
That  does  affect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ang.  The  hearens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! 

Eical.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  yon  back  in  happl- 

Duke.  T  thank  you.     Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Efccd.  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  eive  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  pie 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place ; 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
1  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang.  'Tis   so  with    me. 


I  withdraw 


And  we  may 
Touching  that  point. 
Eaeal.  I'll  wait  upon  your  booour. 

[£«ni. 

Scene  11.— A  Slrtet. 

Enter  Lucio,  and  tuxi  Qenlltmen, 

Ludo.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come 

not  to  composition  with  the  king  of  Hnngaiy,  vitj 

then,  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Genl.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the 
king  of  Hungary's.' 

2  Gent.  Amen. 
Lveio.  Thou  concladest  like  the 

pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  conmu 
but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2  Oent.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  I 
Lvcio.  Ay,  that  he  reeed. 

1  (7tni.  Why, 'twas  a  commandment  to' 

the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functioBs: 
they  put  forth  to  steal.  There's  not  a  soldier  of  ni 
all,  that,  in  the  thankspving  before  meat,  doth  reliib 
the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

3  Oent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 
Liicio.  I  believe  thee;   for,  I  think,  thoo  neter 

wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2  Oent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 
1  Oent.  What,  in  metre! 

Lucio.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1  Oent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay;  whynot!  Orace  is  grace,  despite  of 
all  controversy :  as  for  example;  thou  thyself  art  I 
wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Oenl.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  sheen 
between  us. 

Lurio.  1  grant;  as  there  may  between  the  lisB 
and  the  velvet:  thou  art  the  list. 

1  Oent.  And  thou  the  velvet:  thouart  good  velvet: 
thou  art  a  three-pil'd  piece,  I  warrant  thee.  I  bad 
as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be  ]Hl'd,  ss 
thou  art  pil'd,  for  a  French  velvet.  Do  I  speak 
feelingly  now  T 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


Ludo.  I  think  thou  doBt ;  nod,  iDdeed,  with  moBt 
'    paiofiil  fMhng  of  thy  ipeech :  I  will  out  of  thtoe 
own   coafewion,  learn  to  begin  thy  heahh ;    but, 
whilst  I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  Oent.  I  think,  I  have  done  myself  wrong,  have 
I  not? 

2  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  haat,  whether  thou  art 
tainted,  or  free. 

lAtcio,  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  MitigalioD 

1  Gent.  I  have  purchased  at  manj  diseases  nnder 
her  roof,  as  come  to^ 

2  Qent.  To  what,  I  pray  1 
Lucia.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thonuod  dollars  a-jeor. 

1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 
Lxtcie.  A  French  crown  more. 

2  Oent.  TbonartalwaysliguringdiMaaesinme; 
but  thou  art  full  of  error :  1  am  sound. 

Lveio.  Nay,  not  la  one  would  taj,  healthy ;  bat 
ao  aound  as  things  that  are  hoUow :  thy  bones  are 
hollow;  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 

Enter  Bated. 

1  Gent.  How  now?  Which  of  your  Wpa  has  the 
most  profound  sciatica  T 

Bawd.  Well,  well :  there's  one  yonder  arrested, 
and  carried  to  prison,  waa  worth  nve  thottsand  of 

2  Oenl.  Who's  that,  I  pray  thee  1 

Bawd.  Marry.air, that's Claudio;signiorClaDdio. 

1  Qent.  Claudio  to  prison!  'tie  not  so. 

Bated.  Nay,  but  I  know,  'tis  so:  I  saw  him 
arrested ;  saw  him  carried  away ;  and,  which  ia 
more,  within  these  three  days  hie  head  to  be  chopped 

oir. 

Lveio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  t  would  not 
h»TB  it  so.    Art  thon  sure  of  this? 

Ba\od.  I  am  too  sure  of  it;  aod  it  is  for  getting 
madam  Julie ita  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be :  he  promised  to 
meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he  was  ever  precise 
in  promise-keeping. 

2  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something 
near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  pro- 
clMroation. 

Ltteio.  Aw^ :  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

I  Exeunt  Lucio,  and  Gentlemen. 
lat  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
•treat,  what  with  the  gallows,  aod  what  with 


poverty,  I  am  costom-shrunk.     How  now?  what*s 
the  news  with  yon  T 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well :  what  bos  he  done  ? 

Clo,  A  woman. 

Bated.  But  what's  hi*  offence? 

C^.  Groping  ibr  trouta  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd.  Wbat,  is  thereamaid  withchild  by  him? 

Clo.  No;  but  there's  a  woman  with  maid  by 
him.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation, 
hare  youT 

Bated,  What  proclamation,  man  T 

Cla.  All  bouses  in  the  suburbs  c^  Vienna  most 
be  pluck'd  down. 

Bawd.  And  wbat  ahall  become  of  those  in  the 
cilyT 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed  :  they  bad  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd,  But  shall  all  onr  bouses  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs  be  pull'd  down  ? 

Clo.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Bated.  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the 
commonwealth !     What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo,  Come ;  fear  not  you  :  good  counsellors  lack 
no  clients :  though  you  change  your  place,  you  nefd 
not  change  your  trade ;  I'll  be  your  tapster  still. 
Courage!  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you ;  you  that 
have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service :  you 
will  be  considered. 

Baied.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster? 
Let's  withdraw. 

Go,  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  pro- 
voet  to  prison ;  and  there's  madam  Juliet. 

[Exevni. 

ScEiiE  lit.— The  Same. 


Claud.  Fellow,  why  doet  thou  show  me  thus  to 
th'  world  ? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition, 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  char^. 

Claud,  Thus  ran  the  demi-god,  Auihority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  heaven ; — on  whom  it  wiU,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not.  so  :  yet  still  'tis  just. 


I  much   liber^,  my    Lucio. 


tills  restraint  f 
Claud.   From    i 
liberty; 

A»  surfeit  is  the  fattier  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Tvriu  to  restraint ;  Onr  natures  do  pursue. 


Like  mte  that  ravin  dowu  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lueio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest, 
I  would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors.  And  yet, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of 
freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment— Whet's 
thy  offence,  Claudio? 

U 
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Cltatd.  What  but  to  q>eAk  of  wonld  oifend  again. 

Lvcio.   What  u  it!  matderT 

Oavd.  No. 

Lueio.  Lechery  T 

Claud.  CaU  it  so. 

Prue,  Awaj,  BIT :  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  frieod. — Lncio,  a  word 
with  you.  [Takti  hint  aride. 

lAido.  A  hnndred,  if  they'll  do  you  any  good. — 
It  lechery  so  look'd  after? 

Claud.  Thus  Btands  it  with  me : — Upon  a  true 
contract, 
I  fifA  poaaession  of  Jnlietta'a  bed : 
YoQ  know  the  lady ;  she  a  fait  my  wife, 
•Save  that  we  do  the  deuQnciatioo  lack 
Of  oDtward  order:  this  we  came  not  to. 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  cofler  of  her  frienda, 
Prom  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  oinr  lore. 
Till  time  had  made  them  fur  ua.     But  it  chances. 
The  ateahh  of  onr  most  mutnal  entertainment 
With  character  too  groes  ia  writ  on  Jnliet. 

Lvcio.  With  child,  perhapaT 

Ciavd.  Unhnppity.  even  so. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  &ult  and  glimpse  of  newness. 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horae  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  aeat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  leta  it  straight  feel  the  spur ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place. 
Or  in  his  eminence  Utat  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in ; — but  this  new  gotemor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  bave,  like  unsconr'd  armour,  hung  by  the 

wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks  have  fftne  round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name, 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freahly  on  me. — 'tis  sorely,  for  a  name. 

Luao.  I  warrant,  it  is ;  and  thy  head  atanda  so 
tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be 
in  lore,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the  duke,  and 
nppeal  to  him. 

Claud.  I  have  doDe  so,  but  he's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucia,  do  me  this  kind  service. 
Thia  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  ^probation : 


Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  frieadt 
To  the  strict  deputy;  bid  herself  assay  him: 
1  have  great  hope  in  that ;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  ai  movea  men :  besides,  she  hath  piuspew 

art. 
When  she  will  play  with  reaaoo  and  discoonr. 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray,  she  m^y :  as  well  for  the  eotoo 
agement  of  the  like,  which  elne  woold  stand  aain 
grievous  imposition,  as  Cbr  the  enjoying  of  thjtt 
who  I  wouM  be  sorry  sbonid  be  thus  fooliihlF  Ix 
at  a  game  of  tick-tack.     I'll  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  &iend  Luck). 

Lueto.  Within  two  honn, 

Claud.  Come,  officer;  awn' 

[Eitni 

Scene  IV. — A  Monaiteiy. 
Enter  Duke,  and  Friar  TsoaAS. 

Dukt.  No,  holy  father ;  throwr  away  that  tbon^t 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.     Why  t  desire  tlw 
To  give  me  secret  harbour  bath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled,  than  the  aims  and  ni^ 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fn.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  T 

Duke.   My   holy  sir,   none   better   knows  rku 
you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd : 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies. 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witlesa  bravery  keefK 
I  have  delivered  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture,  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienaa, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland; 
For  so  I  have  atrew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  ia  receiv'd.     Now,  pious  sir. 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this ! 

Pri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  roost  bitii^ 

(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  head-ntrong  atenk 
Which  for  this  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep; 
Even  like  an  o'er-grown  lion  in  a  cave. 
That  goes  not  oat  to  ynj ;  now,  as  fond  l^ken. 
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Having  boniid  up  the  tbreRt'ning  twiss  of  bircb 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  cbildren's  aieut, 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  moclc'd,  than  fear'd ;  ao  our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselTeB  are  dead, 
And  liberty  plnclis  jostice  by  the  nose ; 
Tbe  baby  beata  the  Durte,  and  quite  ethwut 
Qoea  all  decorum. 

Fn.  It  rested  in  yonr  grace 

To  oninoae  thia  ti«d-up  juatice,  when  jon  pleas'd ; 
And  it  in  you  mora  dreadfiil  would  have  Beem'd, 
TbaD  in  lord  Angelo. 

Uvke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sitb  'twaa  my  foult  to  gJTe  the  people  acope, 
'Twonld  be  roy  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  for  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  CTil  deeda  hare  their  permisaive  paas, 
And  not  the  puniahment.    Therefore,  indeed,  my 

la^er, 
I  bare  on  Angelo  impoa'd  the  office, 
Who  may,  id  th'  ambush  of  my  name,  atrike  home. 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  iieht. 
To  do  in  slander.     And  to  behold  nis  away, 
I  will,  ea  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order, 
Viait  both  prince  and  people :  therefore,  I  pr'ytbee, 
Supp}f  me  with  the  habit,  and  inatmct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear 


Like  a  true  fi^Br.    More  reaaotu  for  this  actioD, 
At  our  more  leisnre  shall  I  render  you ; 
Only,  thia  one ; — Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  shall  we  see. 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

[Ereunt. 

Scene  V. — A  iVunnrry. 
Enter  IgAHEu.A,  and  Fkahcisca. 

Iiab.  And  have 

Frati.  Are  ^  „ . . 

Iiab.  Yes,  truly:  I  speak  not  as  desiring 

But  rather  wishii^  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarista  of  saint  Clare. 

Liicio.  [Within.]  Ho!  Peace  be  in  this  place ! 

Iiab.  Who's  that  which  calls? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.    GentJe  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him: 
You  may,  I  may  not;  yon  are  yet  unsworn. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 

But  in  the  jwesence  of  the  prioress: 

Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  &ce: 

Or,  if  you  ahow  your  face,  you  must  not  apeak. 


I  vou  nuns  no  further  prhrilegesT 
these  large  enongh  T 


He  caDa  again :  I  pray  yon,  answer  him. 

[Exil  Frahcisca. 
/sob.  Peace  and  prosperity!   Who  is't  that  cells? 

Ent^T  Lncio. 
Lveio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be,  as  those  cheek- 

Procbum  yon  are  no  less,  can  yon  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isebella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  nnhapj^  brother  Claudio? 

hab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother?  let  me  ask. 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
r  am  that  Isabelta,  and  his  water. 
80 


Lucio.  Oentle  and  foir,  yotir  brother  kindly  greets 

Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he's  u  prison. 
tiab.  Woe  me!  for  what? 
Lucio,  For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be  Us 
judge. 
He  ahould  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks. 
He  bath  got  his  friend  with  child. 
Itab.  Sir.  make  me  not  your  story. 
Lucio.  'Tis  true.    I  would  not,  thongh  'tis  my 
fiuniliar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest. 
Tongue  far  &ora  heart,  play  with  all  villus  so ; 
I  hold  yon  as  a  thing  ensky'd,  and  sunted 
13 
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By  your  reuonncemeDt,  an  immortal  apirit, 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  aincetity, 

As  with  B  SBIDt. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspbeme  the  good  id  mockinj;  me. 

Lwno.  Do  not  believe  it.     Fewness  and  truth,  'tis 
thug: 
Vonr  brother  and  his  Idtct  have  embrac'd : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time. 
That  from  the  seednesB  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison,  even  bo  her  plenteons  womb 
Expresaeth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandir. 

Jiab.  Some  one  with  child  by  him?— My  consin 
Juliet  ? 

Ziucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  7 

Iiab.  Adoptedly;  as  school-maids  change  their 

Bj  TBJD,  though  apt,  afiection. 

Lticio.  She  it  is. 

hob.  O !  let  him  marry  her. 

Ludo.  This  is  the  point. 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  heuce. 
Bore  many  eenUeineQ,  myself  being  one, 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action ;  but  we  do  learn, 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 
His  giving  out  was  of  au  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place. 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Oovems  lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  veiy  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
Bnt  dotb  rebate  and  blunt  his  Datiiral  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast- 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty. 
Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
As  mice  by  lions)  hath  pick'd  oat  an  act, 


Uuder  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life  I 

Fells  into  forfeit:  he  arrests  htm  on  it. 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  nuke  him  an  example.     All  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  &ir  pirayer 
To  soften  Angelo;  and  that's  my  pith  of  biuiiKSi 
'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Iiab.  Doth  he  so 

Seek  hU  life? 

Lucio.         Hsth  censnr'd  him  slreadjr ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath  a  warrant 

Iiab.  Alas!  what  poor 

Abihty's  in  me  to  do  him  good  ? 

Lticu).  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Iiab.  My  power, 

Alas !  I  doubt. 

Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  trahura. 
And  ntake  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt.     Oo  to  krd  Augekt, 
And  let  him  learn  to  kuow,  when  maidens  sue. 
Men  ^ve  like  gods;   but  when  they  weep  ud 

All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

Iiab.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio,  But  speedily. 

Itab,  1  will  about  it  straight, 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  modier 
Notice  of  my  afiair.     I  bnmbly  thank  you : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother ;  soon  at  ni^ 
I'll  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Iiab.  Good  sir,  adiei 

[£lH*l- 


Scene  I- — A  Hail  in  Ahbelo'b  Houm. 


Ang.  We  I 


t  make  a  acare-crow  of  tlie 


Settinf;  it  up  to  fear  the  birdi  of  prey. 

And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  cuttom  make  it 

Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Etcid.  kj,  tint  jet 

Let  OR  be  been,  and  nther  cut  a  little. 
Than  fell,  and  bruise  to  death.     Alas !  thia  geutle- 

Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 

Let  bnt  your  honour  know, 

(Whom  I  beliere  to  be  most  ati^t  io  virtue,) 

That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  aifectionB, 

Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing, 

Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  jour  blood 

Cotdd  have  attain'd  th'  effect  of  jour  own  purpose. 

Whether  von  had  not,  aometime  in  jour  life, 

Err'd  in  this  point,  which  now  jou  censure  him, 

And  pnll'd  the  law  upon  jon. 

Ang.  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Eacalua, 
Aitotfaer  thing  to  foil.     I  not  deny. 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
OnUtier  than  him  thej  try :  what's  open  made  to 

That  justice  seizes :  what  know  the  laws. 

That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  T    'Tis  very  pregnant, 

The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it. 

Because  we  see  it ;  bnt  what  we  do  not  see 

We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 

Yon  maj  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 

For  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me, 

When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  oHend, 


Let  mine  own  jndgme&t  pattern  oat  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.    Sir,  he  must  die. 

Eical.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  provost  ? 

Enter  Prmoit. 

Pwt-  Here,  if  it  like  jonr  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  bj  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Briof;  him  bis  confessor,  let  him  be  prepar'd, 
For  that's  the  nUnost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

[Exit  Proooit. 

Eteal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him,  and  forgive  us 
all! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  bj  ratoe  fiill : 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer  none. 
And  some  condemned  for  a  &ult  alone. 

£nter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown,  QSUeri,  etc. 

Elh.  Come,  bring  them  away.  If  these  be  good 
people  in  a  common-weal,  that  do  nothing  bnt  use 
their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know  no  law : 
bring  them  away. 

Ang.  How  now,  sir!  What's  joiu:  name,  and 
what's  the  matter? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honomr,  I  am  the  poor 
duke*s  constable,  and  mj  name  is  Elbow:  I  do  lean 
upon  justice,  sir;  and  do  bring  in  here  before  jour 
good  honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Ang.  BenefnctoraJ  Well;  what  benefactors  are 
th^T  are  thej  not  malefactors? 

Elb,  If  it  please  jour  honour,  I  know  not  well 
what  thej  are ;  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that  I 
am  sure  of,  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world, 
that  good  Chriatiaos  ought  to  have. 

Eical.    This  comes  off  well:  here's  a  wise 
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Ang.  Goto:  what  quali^  are  they  of!  Elbow 
.   IB  your  name :  why  dost  thou  not  speak.  Elbow  t 

CU>.  He  cannot,  sir :  he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  bo-T 

Elb.  He,  air  T  a  tapster,  air ;  ,|Mrce]-bawd ;  one 
that  serves  a  bad  woman,  whose  house,  sir,  was,  as 
they  say,  plucL'd  down  in  the  suburbs ;  and  now  she 
professes  a  ho^hoose,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill 

Etcal.  How  know  you  that  ? 
Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven 
and  your  honour, — 
Eteal.  How!  thy  wife? 
Elb.  Ay.sh;  wuom,I thankheaven,isanhonest 


Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well 
H  she,  diat  this  houae,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  honse, 
it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  U  a  naughty  boose. 

E*au.  How  dost  thou  know  that  constable? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she  had 
been  a  woman  cardinally  giveu,  might  have  been 
accused  in  fomication,  adultery,  and  all  nncleanlinesa 

EkoI.  By  the  woman's  means? 

Elb.  Ay,Btr,bymiitressOrer-done'B means;  but 
as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo,  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elb,  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man;  prove  it. 

Escal.  [To  AnoELO.}  Do  you  hear  how  he 
misplaces  ? 


Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and  long- 
ing (saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for  stew'ii 
prunes :  sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the  boose,  whicli 
at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it  'were,  in  a  &iut- 
dish,  a  dish  of  some  three-pence  :  your  honoan 
have  seen  such  dishes ;  they  are  not  China  disbei, 
but  very  good  dishes. 

Etcal.  Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the  diah,  at. 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  yon  are  therein 
m  the  right ;  but  to  the  point.  As  I  say,  tiiis  mis- 
tress Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with  child,  and  beinf 
great  belly'd,  and  longing,  as  I  said,  for  prnnes,  and 
having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said,  master  FrMh 
here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  oa  I  said. 
and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them  very  honestly ; — fai. 
as  yon  know,  master  Froth,  I  could  not  g^  yos 
three- pence  again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Verywell;  yoiibeuigthen,ifyonbereiiiFm- 
ber'd,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  aforesaid  prnnet- 

Fnth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  I  telling  yon  then,  if  ym 
be  remember'd,  ibu  such  a  one,  and  such  a  ow. 
were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  unless  thg! 
kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  tola  yon. 

Frolh.  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

Escal.  Come ;  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the 
purpose. — What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  be 
hath  cause  to  complain  of!  Come  me  to  what  ww 
done  to  her. 

do.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet 


vyT 
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SCElfE   I. 


>f  o,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

',  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  honour's 

id,  I  beseech  you,  look  into  master  Froth 

a  man  of  fourscore  pound  a  year,  whose 

I  at  Hallowmas. — Was't  not  at  Hallow- 

5r  Froth? 

ill-hallownd  eve. 

hy,  very  well:    I  hope  here  be  truths. 

tting4  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir;-^ 

le  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you 

ght  to  sit,  have  you  not  ? 

!  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room,  and 

inter. 

^y*  ^ery  well  then :  I  hope  here  be  truths. 

his  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 

hts  are  longest  there.     I'll  take  my  leave, 

you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause, 

u'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

[  think  no  less.     Good  morrow  to  your 

Iship.  [Exit  AifGELO. 

tome  on :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 

ce,  sir?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her 

>eseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man 

i¥ife. 

eseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

^ell,  sir,  what  did  this  gentleman  to  her? 

eseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 

k1  master  Frotli,  look  upon  his  honour; 

;ood  pmpose.     Doth  your  honour  mark 

iy,  sir,  very  well. 
y,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well, 
^ell,  I  do  so. 

th  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  ? 
Wliy,  no. 

be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the 
^  about  him.  Good  then ;  if  his  face  be 
iiing  about  him,  how  could  master  Froth 
stable's  wife  any  harm  ?  I  would  know 
ir  honour, 
^e's  in  the  right.     Constable,  what  say 

rst,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected 
ixt,  this  is  a  respected  fellow,  and  his 
a  respected  woman. 

this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected 
Q  any  of  us  all. 

irlet,  thou  liest :  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet. 
s  yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever  respected 
woman,  or  child. 

',  she  was  respected  with  him,  before  he 
ith  her. 

Which  is  the  wiser  here?  Justice,  or 
-Is  this  true  ? 

thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet!  O  thou 
nnnibal !  I  respected  with  her,  before  I 
id  to  her  ? — If  ever  I  was  respected  with 
with  me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me 
luke's  officer. — Prove  this,  thou  wicked 
or  I'll  have  mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 
[f  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you  might 
action  of  slander  too. 
arry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it. 
your  worship's  pleasure  I  shall  do  with 
i  caitiff? 

Fruly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  offen- 
m,  tnat  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou 
t  him  continue  in  his  courses,  till  thou 
hat  they  are. 


Elh.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it. — Thou 
seest,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come  upon 
thee :  thou  art  to  continue ;  now,  thou  varlet,  thou 
art  to  continue. 

Escal.  Where  were  you  bom,  friend  ? 

Proth.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year  ? 

Froth,  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

Escal,  So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  sir  ? 

do.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal,  Your  mistress'  name  ? 

CLo.  Mistress  Over-done. 

Escal.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband  ? 

Clo.  Nine,  sir;  Over-done  by  the  last. 

Escal.  Nine ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth. 
Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted 
with  tapsters ;  they  will  draw  you,  master  Froth, 
and  you  will  hang  them :  get  you  gone,  and  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship.    For  mine  own 

rirt,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but 
am  drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well ;  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth :  fare- 
well.— [Exit  Froth.] — Come  you  hither  to  me, 
master  tapster.  AVliat's  your  name,  master  tap- 
ster? 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Escal.  What  else? 

Clo.  Bum,  sir. 

Escal.  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing 
about  you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are 
Pompey  the  great.  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd, 
Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster. 
Are  you  not  ?  come,  tell  me  true :  it  shall  be  the 
better  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  feUow  that  would 
live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  ?  by  being 
a  bawd  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey  i 
is  it  a  lawful  trade  f 

do.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir.    • 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey ; 
nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay 
all  the  youth  of  the  city  ? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to't 
then.  If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs 
and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can 
tell  you :  it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that 
way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you'D  be  glad  to  give 
out  a  commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law  hold 
in  Vienna  ten  year,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it 
after  three  pence  a  bay.  If  you  live  to  see  this 
come  to  pass,  say,  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey;  and,  in  requital 
of  your  prophecy,  hark  you : — I  advise  you,  let  me 
not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  complaint 
whatsoever;  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you  do:  if 
I  do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent,  and 
prove  a  shrewd  Caesar  to  you.  In  plain  dealing, 
Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipt.  So,  for  this  time, 
Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel, 
but  I  shall  follow  it^  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall 
better  determine. 

Whip  me?  No,  no;  let  carman  whip  his  jade; 

The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

[Exit. 
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Eteat.  Come  hitherto  roe,  muter  Elbow;  come 
hither,  muter  conatable.  How  ioDg  h&ve  you  been 
in  thii  place  of  constable  T  I 

Elb.  SeTea  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  I  thought,  by  the  readinew  in  the  office,  | 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time.  You  aay,  aeven 
yeara  together  ?  | 

Elb.  And  a  half,  sir. 

E*cai.  Alaa !  it  hath  been  great  paina  to  you. 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  bo  oft  upon't. 
Are  there  not  men  in  your  ward  aufficient  to 
terre  it  T  ! 

Elb.  Faith,  air,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters.  I 
Aa  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for 
them :  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go 
through  with  all.  I 


Esad.  Look  yoQ  bring  me  in  the  naines  off 
six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficteot  of  your  poriili. 

Elb.  To  your  worahip's  houa«,  sir  ? 

Eical.  Tomyhouse.    Fareyouwell.  [Erill 
What's  o'clock,  think  yoa  I 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

Eical.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  «rith  me. 

Juit.  I  hnmbly  thank  you. 

Eical.  It  grieTes  me  for  the  death  of  Clandi 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

Juit.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Eical.  It  is  but  needAil : 

Mercy  is  not   itaelf,  that  oft  looks  so  ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe- 
But  yet,  poor  Clandio ! — Tbera  ia  do  reme«hr. 
Come,  sir.  [£n 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE   II. 


Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Provost,  and  a  Servant, 

Serv.  He*8  heariDg  of  a  cause:   he  will  come 
straight, 
ru  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.  Pray  you,  do. — [Blxit  Servant.] — 

I'U  know 
His  pleasure ;  may  be,  he  will  relent.     Alas ! 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream ; 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  for  it  !— 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what^s  the  matter,  provost  ? 

Prov,  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 

Ang.  Did  I  not  teU  thee,  yea?  hadst  thou  not 
order? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash. 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen. 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o*er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place. 
And  you  shall  well  be  sparM. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour*s  pardon. 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  ? 
She^s  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place,  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemned 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous  maid. 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 

Ang.         Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[Exit  Servant. 
See  you  the  fornicatress  be  removM : 
Xict  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 


Enter  Lucio,  and  Isabella. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour !         [  Q/f<Jnng  to  retire. 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while. — [To  Isab.] — Y*are 
welcome :  what's  your  will  ? 

Isab.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour. 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ane^.  Well;  what's  your  suit ? 

Isab.  There  is  a  vice^  that  most  I  do  abhor. 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice. 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will,  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter  ? 

Isab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemned  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  [Aside.]  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done. 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab.  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

[  had  a  brother  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour! 

[Retiring. 


Ludo.  [To  Isab.]   Give't  not  o'er  so:    to  him 
again,  intreat  nim; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown. 
You  are  too  cold  :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it^ 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab.  Yes;   I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon 
him. 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do't. 

Isab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 

Ang.  Look ;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

IscLb.  But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.  He's  sentenc'd :  'tis  too  late. 

Lucio.  [  To  Isab.]  You  are  too  cold. 

Isab.  Too  late?    why,  no;    I,  that  do  speak  u 
word. 
May  call  it  back  again :  Well  believe  this. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does. 

If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he. 
You  would  have  slipt  like  him ;  but  he,  like  you. 
Would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Isab.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No ;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Ludo.   [Aside.]    Ay,  touch   him;    there's   the 
vein. 

Ang.  Your  brother  b  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isab.  Alas!  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once , 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  Judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  f    O,  think  on  that. 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made ! 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid. 

It  is  me  law,  not  t,  condemns  your  brother: 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son, 
It  should  be  thus  with  him :  he  must  die  to-morrow. 

Isab.  To-morrow?     O,  that's  sudden!     Spare 
him,  spare  him ! 
He's  not  prepar'd  for  death.     Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season  :  shaU  we  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  ?     Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 

you: 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  ofifence  ? 
There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  [Aside.]  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hatk 
slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  first,  that  did  th'  edict  infnnge. 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed :  now,  'tis  awake  ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done,  and,  like  a  prophet. 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd. 
And  80  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  bom) 
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Are  DOW  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
But  where  they  lire  to  end. 

Itab.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang.  I  show  it  niostaf  all,  when  I  show  justice; 
For  then  I  pit;  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismise'd  offence  would  after  f^ll, 
Ajid  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong. 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied  ; 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow:  be  content. 

Iiab.  So  jou  mnst  be  the  firat  that  gives  this 
sentence. 
And  he  that  suflers.     0 !  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  eiant's  strength;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  nse  it  like  a  giaot. 

Ludo.  [Amde.]   That's  well  said. 

Itah.  Could  p^Bt  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet. 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunier; 
Nothing  but  thunder.     Merciful  heaven! 
Thon  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split'st  the  uuwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
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Than  the  soft  myrtle ;  but  man,  proud  man ! 

Drest  in  a  Uttle  brief  authority. 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  sssnr'd. 

His  glassy  essence — like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fentastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 

As  make  the  angels  weep;  who,  with  our  spleens. 

Would  ell  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Lacio.  \To  IsAB.]   O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench! 
He  will  relent : 
He's  coming;  I  perceive't. 

Prrm,  \_Asidt.']   Pray  heaven,  she  win  him  1 

bah.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  oorself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints :  'lis  wit  in  them. 
But  in  the  less  foul  profanation. 

Lueio.  \To  Isab.]    Thou'rt  ui  the  right,  girl: 
more  o'  that. 

hah.  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  Bat  blasphemy. 

Ludo.  [Aiidt.]   Art  Bvis'd  o' that?   more  on'l. 

Ang.   Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me ! 

hah.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  olherf- 
Hath  yet  a  kiud  of  medicine  in  itvelf, 
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That  skins  the  vice  o*  the  top.     Go  to  your  bosom ; 

Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 

That*s  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 

A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his. 

Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 

Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  [Aside A  She  speaks,  and  'tis 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it. — [To 
herJ] — Fare  you  well. 

Isah,  G^entle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang.  I  will  bethink  me. — Come  again  to-morrow. 

IscS),  Hark,  how  I'll  bribe  you.     Good  my  lord, 
turn  back. 

Ang.  How !  bribe  me  ? 

Ism.  Ay,  with  such  gifts,  that  heaven  shall  share 
with  you. 

Ludo,  [Aside."]  You  had  marr'd  all  else. 

Isah.  not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sun-rise :  prayers  from  preserved  souls. 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.  Well ;  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Ludo.  [  To  IsAB.]  Go  to ;  'tis  well :  away ! 

Isah.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe ! 

Ang.  [Aside."]  Amen; 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation. 
Where  prayers  cross. 

Isah.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Isah.  Save  your  honour ! 

[Exevofit  Lucio,  Isabella,  and  Provost. 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue ! — 

What's  this?  what's  this?     Is  this  her  fault,  or 

mine? 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most?    Ha ! 
Not  she,  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower. 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness?     Having  waste  ground 

enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?     O,  fye,  fye,  fye ! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?     O,  let  her  brother  live ! 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
Whenjudges  steal  themselves.  What!  do  I  love  her, 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?     What  is*t  I  dream  on  ? 
O  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint. 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook !     Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could  the  strumpet. 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite. — Ever,  till  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonder'd  how. 

[ExU. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  hahited  Ixke  a  Friar,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost ;  so  I  think  you  are. 
Prov.  I  am  the  provost.     What's  your  will,  good 
friar? 


Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bless'd 
order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison  :  do  me  die  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 
Prov.  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Look ;  here  comes  one :  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth. 
Hath  blister'd  her  report.     She  is  with  child. 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenc'd — a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence. 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die  ? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 

iTo  Juliet.]  I  have  provided  for  you :  stay  a  while, 
.nd  you  shall  be  conducted. 
Duke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  ? 
Juliet.  I  do,  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 
Duke.  I'll  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your 
conscience. 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I'll  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  ? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd 

him. 
Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful 
act 
Was  mutually  committed  ? 
Juliet,  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than 

his. 
Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 
Duke.  'Tis  meet  so,  daughter :  but  least  you  do 
repent. 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame ; 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not 

heaven. 
Showing,  we  would  not  spare  heaven,  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear. 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil, 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow. 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you !  Benedidte  !  [Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow !  O,  injurious  love. 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror ! 
Prov.  'Tis  pity  of  him.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Boom  in  Anoelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
To  several  subjects :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words. 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  heaven  in  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name. 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.     The  state  whereon  I  studied. 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read. 
Grown  sear*d  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 
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Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place !  O  form  i 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming !     Blood,  thou  art  blood : 
Let*s  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
*Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  Servant. 

How  now !  who's  there  ? 

Serv*  One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Aug.  Teach  her  the  way.     [Exit  Serv. 

0  heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 

Making  both  it  unable  for  itself, 

And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 

Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons ; 

Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 

By  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 

The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king. 

Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 

Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 

Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Isabella. 

How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

Isab.  1  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  better 
please  me, 
Than  to  demand  what  'tis.    Your  brother  cannot 
live. 

Isah.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Retiring, 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and,  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  yet  he  must  die. 

Isab.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea. 

Iscib.  When,  I  beseech  you?  that  in  his  reprieve. 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted. 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha !  Fye,  these  filthy  vices !  It  were  as 
good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
In  stamps  Uiat  are  forbid :  'tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  metal  in  i*estrained  means. 
To  make  a  false  one. 

Isab.  'Tis  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in 
earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  so?  then,  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather,  that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life,  or  to  redeem  him 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd  ?  . 

Isab.  Sir,  believe  this, 

1  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 

Ang.  I  talk  not  of  your  soul.     Our  compell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt. 

Isab.  How  say  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this : — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronotince  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin, 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do't, 

I'll  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul : 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 
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Ang.  Pleas'd  you  to  do't,  at  peril  of  your  sooi 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  I'll  make  it  my  mom-pFayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :    either  yoa  tr 

ignorant. 
Or  seem  so,  crafty ;  and  that  is  not  good. 

Isab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  fan^ 
When  it  doth  tax  itself:  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  displayed. — =But  mark  me : 
To  be  received  plain,  I'll  speak  more  gross. 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Isab.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Isab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other. 
But  in  the  loss  of  question,)  that  you,  his  sister. 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  ovm  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  suppos'd,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer, 
What  would  you  do  ? 

Isab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  myself  : 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I  have  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  yieU 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must 

Your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way. 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him. 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not   you,  then,  as   cruel,  as  tbe 
sentence 
That  you  have  slander'd  so  ? 

Isab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two  houses :  lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang.  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  i 
tyrant; 
And  radber  prov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

Isab.  O,  pardon  me,  ray  lord !  it  oft  falls  out^ 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  wbat 

we  mean. 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die. 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he. 
Owe,  and  succeed  this  weakness. 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  them- 
selves. 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women ! — Help  heaven !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.    Nay,  call  us  ten  times  fraiL 
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For  we  are  wft  •■  our  coinp1«xk>DS  we. 
And  credukiuB  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well; 

And  from  this  teatiiiioiij  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger, 
Thao  bolts  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold : 
I  do  arrest  your  words.    Be  that  you  are, 
.    That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none ; 
.    If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  express'd 

By  all  external  wairBiitB,)  show  it  now, 
,    By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Itab.  I  have  do  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
,     Let  me  intreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 
Aag.  Plunly,  conceive  I  love  you. 
ItcA.  My  brother  did  love  JtUiet;  and  yon  tell 

That  he  shall  die  for't. 

Aug.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  yon  give  me  love. 

Itab.  I  know,  yonr  virtue  hath  a  licence  in't, 
Which  seems  a  httle  fouler  than  it  ia. 
To  pinck  on  others. 

Aag.  Believe  me,  on  mine  hononr, 

My  words  expresa  my  purpose. 

Iiab.  Ha !  littk  honour  to  be  much  believ'd. 
And  moat  pamicions  purpose ! — Seeming,  seem- 

I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angela ;  lookfiff't: 


Sign  me  a 
Or  with  ai 
Aloud  what  men  thou  art. 

.^n^.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  T 

My  unaoil'd  name,  the  auatereness  of  my  Life, 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'the  state. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
Thnt  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun. 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  proKxions  blushes. 
That    banish   what   they   sue   for ;    redeem   thy 

brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will. 
Or  else  be  must  not  only  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.    Answer  me  to-morrow. 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I'll  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.    As  for  yon, 
Say  what  you  can,  ray  felse  o'erweighs  your  true. 
[Exit. 

Iiah.  To  whom  should  I  complain  T    Did  1  tell 

Who  would  believe  me  T    0  perikius  mouths ! 
That  bear  in  them  ope  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof^ 
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In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang,  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderaess  ?     If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isab,  There  spake  my  brother:  there  my  father^s 
grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice.    Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.     This  outward-sainted  deputy, 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i*the  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  precise  Angelo  ? 

Isab.  O,  *tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 
The  danmed^st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  precise  guards !    Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  might'st  be  freed. 

Claud.  O,  heavens  I  it  camiot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  would  give^t  thee  from  this  rank 
ofifence, 
So  to  offend  him  still.     This  night^s  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  1  abhor  to  name, 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do*t. 

Isab.  O !  were  it  but  my  life, 
rd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isab.  Be    ready,   Claudio,   for  your  death  to- 
morrow. 

Claud.  Yes.     Has  he  affections  in  hira, 
That  tlius  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?     Sure,  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Isab.  Which  is  the  least  ? 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise, 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin*d  ? — O  Isabel ! 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  tiling. 

Isab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling ! — 'tis  too  horrible. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isab.  Alas!  alas!    . 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live. 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far, 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Isab.  O,  you  beast ! 

O,  faithless  coward !  O,  dishonest  wretch ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
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Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest  to  take  life 

From  thine  own  sister's  shame  ?     What  shoukl  I 

think? 
Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair. 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
Ne'er  issu'd  from  his  blood.     Take  my  defiance : 
Die ;  perish !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  &te,  it  should  proceed. 
I'll  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death. 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isab.  O,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Thy  sin*s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd  : 
'Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  f^*;- 

Claud  O  near  me^IsaoeUa! 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister ;  but  one 
word. 

Isab.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  1 
would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you :  die 
satisfaction  I  would  require,  is  likewise  your  own 
benefit. 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure:  my  staj 
must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs ;  but  I  will  atteiid 
you  a  while. 

Duke.  [To  Claudio.]  Son,  I  have  oveiiieard 
what  hatn  past  between  you  and  your  sistrr. 
Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her ;  only 
he  hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue,  to  practise  hu 
judgment  with  the  disposition  of  natures.  She, 
having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him 
that  gracious  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to 
receive :  I  am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this 
to  be  true;  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  death. 
Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are 
fallible:  to-morrow  you  must  die.  Go;  to  your 
knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  su 
out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there  :  farewell. 

[Exit  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What's  your  will,  father  ? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be 
gone.  Leave  me  a  while  with  the  maid :  my  mind 
promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shaU  touch  her  by 
my  company. 

Prov.  In  good  time.  [Elxit  ProtaU 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  bsth 
made  you  good:  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in 
beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness ;  but  grace, 
being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the 
body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault,  that  Angelo  htth 
made  to  you,  fortune  hath  convey'd  to  my  under- 
standing; and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for 
his  falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will 
you  do  to  content  this  substitute,  and  to  save  yoar 
brother  ? 

Isab.  1  am  now  going  to  resolve  him.  I  had 
rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son 
should  be  unlawfuUy  bom.  But  O,  how  much  it 
the  good  duke  deceived  in  Angelo !  If  ever  he 
return,  and  I  can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips 
in  vain,  or  discover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss ;  yet,  as 
the  matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusa- 
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M>n:  hemade  trial  of  you  ODiy — Therefore,  fBst«ii 
onr  ear  on  my  odviBuigs :  hi  the  love  I  have 
oing  good  a  remedy  pre«eDts  itself.  I  do  make 
^lyself  believe,  that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do 
poor  wronged  lady  a  meriled  benefit,  redeem  yonr 
rotlier  from  tbe  angry  law,  do  no  stain  to  your 
^ffn  gracioui  person,  and  much  please  the  absent 
nke,  if,  peradTentore,  he  shall  ever  return  to  have 
tearing  of  this  busmess. 

Itab.  Let  me  hear  you  apeak  further.     I  have 
pirit  to  do  any  thing  d»t  appears  not  foul  in 
ruth  of  my  spirit. 

Di^t.  virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fear- 
ill.  Have  yon  not  beard  speak  of  Mariana,  the 
iisterof  Frmerick,  the  great  soldier  who  miscarried 

Isah.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angeto  have  married; 
he  was  efliBnced  to  her  bv  onth,  and  the  nuptial 
appointed:  between  which  time  of  the  contract, 
and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick 
was  wrecked  at  sea,  hanne  in  that  perish'd  vessel 
the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But  mark  how  heavily 
this  befel  to  the  poor  gentle-woman  :  there  she  lost 
a  noble  and  renowned  brother,  in  his  love  toward 
her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ;  with  him  the  por- 
tion and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her  marriage-dowry; 
with  both,  her  combiaate  husband,  this  well-seeming 

Iiab.  Can  this  be  so?  Did  Angela  BO  leave  herl 
Dakt.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one 
of  them  with  his  comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows 
whole,  pretending  in  her  discoveries  of  dishonour; 
in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own  lementatinn,  which 
■he  yet  wears  for  his  sake,  and  he,  a  marble  to  her 
tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not. 

Itab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this 
poor  maid  from  the  world !     What  corruption  in  |i 


tluH  life,  that  it  wilt  let  this  man  live ! — But  how  out 

of  this  can  she  avail  7 

Dukt.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ; 
and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but 
keeps  you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it. 

Itab.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
continuance  of  her  first  affection :  his  unjust  unkind- 
ness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched  her 
love,  hath,  like  en  impediment  in  the  current,  made 
it  more  violent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo : 
answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience : 
agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point;  only  refer 
yourself  to  this  ndvantage, — first,  that  your  atfly 
with  him  may  not  be  long,  that  the  time  may  have 
all  shadow  and  silence  in  it,  and  the  place  answer 
to  convenience.  This  being  granted  in  course,  and 
now  follows  all :  we  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid 
to  itead  up  your  appointment,  go  in  your  place ;  if 
the  encounter  acknowledge  itself  hereafter,  it  may 
compel  him  to  her  recompense ;  and  here  by  this 
is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  untainted,  the 
poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy 
scaled.  The  maid  will  I  fhune,  and  make  lit  for  his 
attempt.  If  you  think  weU  to  carry  this,  as  you 
may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit 
from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  itT 

bab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already, 
and,  I  trust,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  per- 
fection. 

Dukt.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Haste 
you  speedily  to  Angelo :  if  for  this  night  he  entreat 

fou  to  his  bed,  give  him  promise  of  satisfaction, 
will  presently  to  St.  Luke's;  there,  at  the  moated 
grange,  resides  this  dejected  Mariana ;  at  that  place 
call  upon  me  and  despatch  with  Angelo,  that  it  may 
be  quickly.  • 

Itab.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort.  Fare  you 
well,  good  father.  \Examl. 
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Scene  U.—  TTu  Sirett  before  the  Prison. 

Eater  Duke,  at  a  Friar ;  to  Am  Elboit,  Cloum, 
and  Qfficeri. 

Eli.  Nay,  if  there  be  do  remedy  for  it,  but  that 
you  will  Deeds  buy  and  Bell  men  and  women  lilie 
iipBsts,  we  glial]  have  ell  the  worid  driok  browD  aod 
white  bastard. 

Duke.  O,  heaveDs!  what  stuff  ie  here? 

Cfo.  'Twaa  never  raeny  world,  since,  of  two 
usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser 
Hllow'd  by  order  of  law  a  fuir'd  gowD  to  keep  him 
warm ;  uid  furr'd  with  fox  and  lamb-sldos  too,  to 
signify  that  cmftibeingricher  than  iDDOcency.staDds 
li)r  the  focinfr. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir.  —  Bless  yon,  good 
fnther  friar. 

Duke.  And  yon,  good  brother  fatber.  Wliat 
nlTence  hath  this  man  mad'^  you,  sir? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  halh  oHended  the  taw;  and. 
sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have 
found  upon  him,  air,  a  strange  pick -lock,  which  we 
liave  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fie,  sirrah :  s  bawd,  a  wicked  hawd ! 
The  evil  that  Ihou  causes!  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.     Do  thou  but  think 
W^at'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back, 
h'rom  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself. 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
1  drink,  I  eat,  array  myxplf,  and  live. 


Canst  thou  befieve  ihy  living  rs  a  Fife, 

So  stinkingly  depending?     Go  mend,  go  mend. 

CIo.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  ur;  bil 
yet,  sir,  1  would  prove 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  tbee  proof' 

Thon  wilt  prove  his.     Take  him  to  prison,  officer : 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work. 
Ere  this  mde  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  mi;  he  bu 
given  him  warning.  The  deputy  cannot  ahide  ■ 
whoremaster :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and  contn 
before  him,  he  wen  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  er 

Duke,  That  we  were  all,  as  some  ironld  seem 
lobe. 
From  our  fiiuhs,  as  faults  frc«n  seenring,  free ! 
Enter  Lncto. 

Eth.  HisDeckwiQcometoyoorwBistiBcoid.ur. 

Clo.  1  spy  comfort:  I  cry,  bail.  Here's  a  grntlr- 
man,  end  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey !  What,  at  thf 
wheels  of  Ciesar  1  Art  thou  led  in  triumph  ?  WhU. 
is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  mtttt 
woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  tbt 
pocket  and  extracting  it  clutch'd  ?  What  reply! 
Ha !  What  say'st  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and 
method?  la't  not  drown'd  i'  the  last  rain?  Ht! 
What  say'st  thoa,  tnxT    Is  the  wwU  u  it  was. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


manT     Which  is  the  weyT     Is  it  rad,  and  few 
words,  or  how  !    The  trick  of  it  T 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus :  still  worse ! 

Lticio.   How  doth  mj  dear  morsel,  thy  toiatr 
Procures  she  stilll   Hal 

Cto.  Troth,  sir,  she  hsth  eaten  up  all  her  beef, 
and  she  is  herself  in  the  tub. 

Lvcio.  Why,  'tis  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it  i 
tnnst  be  bo  :    ever   your  fresh  whore,  and   your 
powder'd    bawd ;    an  onshunn'd  consequeoce ;    it 
mutt  be  «o.    Art  goiog  to  prison,  Pompeyl 

CVt>.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

i.Kcto.  Why  'tis  not  amiss.  Potnpey.  Farewell. 
Go ;  say,  I  aent  thee  thither.  For  debt,  Fompey, 
or  bow  T 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being.a  bawd. 

Iakio.  Weil,  Uien  iinprisoD  him.  If  imprison- 
ment be  the  due  of  a  tnwd,  why,  'tia  his  right: 
bawd  i*  he,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too;  bawd- 


bom.  Farewell,  good  Pompey:  commend  me  to 
the  prison,  Fompey.  You  will  turn  good  husband 
now,  Pompey;  you  wiU  lieep  die  house. 

Clo.  1  hope,  sir,  your  good  worstup  will  be  my 
baU. 

Lwio.  No,  indeed,  will  1  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not 
the  wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your 
bondage :  if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why,  your 
mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. — Bless 
you,  friai, 

IhJce.  And  you. 

Lticie.  Does  Bridget  paint  «lill,  Pompey  I  Ha! 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  nut  bail  me  then,  sir  ? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey,  nor  now. — What  news 
■broad,  friar !  What  news  T 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Lueio.  Oo;  to  keDuel,  Pompey,  go. 

[Exeunt  Elbow,  Clown,  and  O^n*. 
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What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  T 

Dake.  I  know  none.     Can  you  tell  me  of  any  1 

Iaum.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of 
Rushb;  other  some,  he  is  in  Rome;  bat  where  i 
he,  think  you  1 

Dukt.  1  know  not  where ;  but  wheresoever,  1 
Irish  him  well. 

iMtio.  It  was  a  mad  fontastical  trick  of  him,  I 
steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  wb 
nerer  bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his 
absence :  he  puts  transgression  to't. 

Jhike.  He  docs  weU  in't. 

XiUcio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do 
iM  harm  In  him:  something  loo  crabbed  that  way, 
{riar. 
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e,  and  severity  must 


DiJce-  It  is  too  genera)  a 


L^KW.  Yes,  in  good  soolfa,  the  vice 
kindred  :  it  is  well  allied  -,  but  it  is  impossioie  lo 
extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  pat 
down.  They  say,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by 
man  and  woman,  after  this  downright  way  of  crea- 
tion :  is  it  true,  think  you  1 

Duke.  How  should  he  he  made  then  T 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawn'd  him : 
some,  that  he  was  begot  between  two  stock-liahea ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  when  fae  makes  water,  his 
urine  is  congeal'd  ice;  that  I  know  to  be  true;  Hod 
he  is  a  motion  generative,  that's  infallible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir,  and  speak  apace 
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SCEKC  II. 


Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him, 
for  the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  man  ?  Would  the  duke  that  is  absent  have 
done  this  ?  Ere  he  would  have  hang*d  a  man  for 
the  getting  a  hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid 
for  the  nursing  a  thousand.  He  had  some  feeling 
of  the  sport :  he  knew  the  service,  and  that  instructed 
him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much 
detected  for  women :  he  was  not  incUned  that  way. 

Lucio.  O,  sir !  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who?  not  the  duke?  yes,  yotir  beggar 
of  fifty ;  and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack- 
dish.  '  The  duke  had  crotchets  in  him :  he  would 
be  drunk  too ;  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy  fel- 
low was  the  duke ;  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause 
of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  pr*ythee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon : — *tis  a  secret  must  be  lockM 
within  the  teeth  and  the  lips;  but  this  I  can  let  you 
understand, — the  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the 
duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  imweighing 
fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mis- 
taking :  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business 
he  hath  helmed,  must  upon  a  warranted  need,  give 
him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but  testi- 
monied  in  hiis  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall 
appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
iK>ldier.  Therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully;  or,  if 
your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkeuM  in 
your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you  know 
not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return, 
(as  our  prayers  are  he  may,)  let  me  desire  you  to 
make  your  answer  before  hira :  if  it  be  honest  you 
have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to  maintain  it.  I  am 
bound  to  call  upon  you;  and,  I  pray  you,  your 
name  ? 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio,  well  known  to  the 
duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may 
live  to  report  you. 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O!  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no 
more,  or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite. 
But,  indeed,  I  can  do  you  little  harm :  you^ll  for- 
swear this  again. 

LudQ.  I'll  be  hangM  first :  thou  art  deceived  in 
me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Canst  thou  tell, 
rf  Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 

Duke.  "Why  should  he  die,  sir  ? 

Lucio.  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish. 
I  would,  the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  returned  again : 
this  ungeniturM  agent  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  continency;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house-eaves,  because  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke 
yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered;  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light:  would  he  were 
returned !  Marry,  this  Claudio  is  eondemn'd  for 
untnissing.  Farewell,  good  friar;  I  pr'ythee,  pray 
for  me.     The  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat 
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mutton  on  Fridays.     He's  now  past  it ;  yet,  and  I    ^ 
say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar  thoogii 
she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garUc :  say,  that  I  sni 
so.     Farewell.  [ExiL 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  io  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape :  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.     What  king  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Escalus,  Provost^  Bawd,  and  Officen. 

Escal.  Go :  away  with  her  to  prison ! 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ;  your  boo- 
our  is  accounted  a  merciful  man  :  good  my  lord. 

Escal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still 
forfeit  in  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy 
swear,  and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years*  continuance,  imj 
it  please  your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  th'is  is  one  Lucio^s  informatioD 
against  me.  Mistress  Kate  Keep-down  was  widi 
child  by  him  in  the  duke's  time :  he  promised  her 
marriage;  his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old, 
come  Philip  and  Jacob.  1  have  kept  it  myself^  and 
see  how  he  goes  about  to  abuse  me ! 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence  :— 
let  him  be  called  before  us. — Away  w^ith  her  to 
prison !  Go  to ;  no  more  words. — [Exeunt  Baud, 
and  Officers.^ — Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  wiD  noC 
be  alter'd ;  Claudio  must  die  to-morrow.  Let  him 
be  furnished  with  divines,  and  have  all  charitaUe 
preparation :  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pitr, 
it  should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  deaths 

Escal.  Good  even,  good  fether. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you. 

Escal.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is 
now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

Escal.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it: 
novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  as  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be 
constant  in  any  undertaking,  there  is  scarce  trntfa 
enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure,  but  security 
enough  to  make  fellowships  accurs'd.  Much  upon 
this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This 
news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  1 
pray  you,  sir,  of  what  disposition  was  the  duke? 

Escal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  con- 
tended especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  mcriTt 
than  merry  at  any  thing  which  profess'd  to  make 
him  rejoice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  Bat 
leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may 
prove  prosperous,  and  let  me  desire  to  know  bow 
you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  under- 
stand, that  you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister 
measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbks 
himself  to  the  determination  of  justice ;  yet  had  he 
framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty» 
many  deceiving  promises  of  life,  which  I,  by  my 
good  leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he 
resolved  to  die. 
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Etad.  Yon  have  paid  the  heaTena  jova  function, 
and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I 
have  Ubour'd  far  the  poor  gentleman  to  the  extremest 
shore  of  my  modesty;  but  my  brother  iiutice  have 
1  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me  to  tell 
him,  he  is  Indeed^ — justice. 

Duke.  If  his  onn  life  answer  the  itraitness 
of  hia  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well; 
wherein  if  ha  chance  to  tail,  he  hath  »eDl«oced 
bimself. 

Etcal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Fare 
you  well. 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  KacALUs,  and  Protott. 
p{e,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  vhrtue  go ; 


More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  foults  of  his  own  liking! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow ! 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side ! 
How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Making  practice  on  the  times. 
To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  pond'rouB  and  substantial  diings ! 
Craft  against  vice  1  must  apply. 
With  Angelo  to-ni^ht  shall  he 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despised : 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised. 
Pay  with  falsehood  fake  exacting, 
Ani)  perform  an  old  contracting. 
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ACT  !V 


Scene  I. — A  Room  at  tht  moated  Grange. 
Mariana  discovered  sitting:  a  Boy  singing. 

SONO. 

Take,  O!  take  those  lips  away^ 

That  so  stoeetly  were  forsworn ; 
And  those  eyesy  the  break  of  day  ^ 

Lights  that  do  mislead  ike  mom : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again^ 

bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  seaVd  in  vain, 

seaVd  in  vain. 

Mori.  Break  off  thj  song,  and  haste  thee  quick 
away: 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent. — 

[Exit  Bay. 

Enter  Duke.  ^ 

I  cry  your  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 

You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 

Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, 

My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleasM  my  woe. 

Duke.  *Tis  good :  though  music  oft  hath  such  a 
charm. 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  me 
here  to-day  ?  much  upon  this  time  have  I  promised 
here  to  meet. 

Mari.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after :  1  have 
sat  here  all  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you. — The  time  is 
come,  even  now.  1  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a 
little :  may  be,  1  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some 
advantage  to  yourself. 

Mari.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Isab.   He   hath    a    garden   circummur'd    with 
brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  backM ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There,  have  I  made  my  promise,  upon  the 
Heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him. 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 
way? 

Isab.  I  have  ta*en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon^t : 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 
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In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  Agreed,  concerning  her  observance? 

Isab.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark ; 
And  that  I  have  possessed  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persiiaaion  ist 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'Tis  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this. — What,  ho !  within !  come  forth. 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you  be  acquainted  with  this  maid : 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Isab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect 

you? 
Mari.  Good  friar,  I  know  you   do,  and  have 

found  it. 
Dufce.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the 
hand, 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure :  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 
Mari.  WiU't  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  Mariana,  and  Isabella. 
Duke.  O  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  fake 
eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee.     Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings :  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  &ncies ! 

Re-enter  Mariana,  and  Isabella. 

Welcome !  How  agreed  ? 

Isab.  She'll  take  the  enterprize  upon  her,  rather, 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab.  Little  have  you  to  say. 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
**  Remember  now  my  brother." 

Mari.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all. 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.     Come,  let  us  go : 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth  to  sow. 

[Exewi 


ACT    IV. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


SCEIfE    II. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Provost,  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  you  cut  off  a 
iiiaii*s  head  ? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  1  can ;  but  if 
he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife*s  head,  and  1 
can  never  cut  off  a  woman*s  head. 

Prov.  Come,  sir;  leave  me  your  snatches,  and 
yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning 
are  to  die  Claudio  and  Bernardtne :  here  is  in  our 
prison  a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks 
a  helper :  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it 
shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not,  you  shall 
have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment,  and  your 
deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping,  for  you  have 
been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out 
of  mind ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful 
hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  instruc- 
tion from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorson !  Where's  Abhorson, 
there? 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Ahlior.  Do  you  call,  sir. 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to- 
morrow in  your  execution.  If  you  think  it  meet, 
compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  you ;  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present,  and 
dismiss  him.  He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with 
you :  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd,  sir?  Fie  upon  him!  he  will 
discredit  our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  weigh  equally :  a  feather 
will  turn  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour,  (for,  surely, 
sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look,)  do  you  call,  sir,  yoiur  occupation  a 
mystery  ? 

Abhor,  kj^  sir ;  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery ; 
and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my  occu- 
pation, using  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a 
mystery;  but  what  mystery  there  should  be  in 
hanging,  if  I  should  be  hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine — 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Proof? 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Clo.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true 
man  thinks  it  big  enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your 
thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough :  so,  every 
true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him;  for  1  do  find,  your 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd : 
he  doth  ofiener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  yoiur  block  and  yoiur 
axe  to-morrow,  four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in 
my  trade :  follow. 

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir;  and,  I  hope,  if  you 
have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you 
shall  find  me  yare ;  for,  truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness 
I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Bamardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Clotvn,  and  Abhorson. 
Th'  one  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other, 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 


Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death  : 
'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.     Where's  Bamar- 
dme? 
Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltlesb 
labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go ;  prepare  yourself.    But  hark,  what  noise  f 

[Knocking  icilhin. 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort  1 — By  and  by : — 

[Exit  Claudio. 
1  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  The  best  and  wholesom'st  spirits  of  the 
night 
Envelop  you,  good  provost!     Who  call'd  here  of 
late? 
Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 
Duke.  Not  Isabel  ? 

Prov.  No. 

Duke.      They  will  then,  ere't  be  long. 
Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 
Duke.  There's  some  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 
Duke.  Not  so,  not  so :  his  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue    - 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others :  were  he  meal*d  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  t3rrannous ; 

[Knocking  witiiin. 
But  this  being  so,  he's  just. — Now  are  they  come. — 

[Exit  Provost. 
This  is  a  gentle  provost :  seldom  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.  [Knocking. 
How  now  ?    What  noise  ?     That  spirit's  possessed 

with  haste, 
That   wounds   th'  unsisting    postern  with   these 
strokes. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  [Speaking  to  one  at  the  door.]  There  he 
must  stay,  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in  :  he  is  call'd  up. 
Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio 

yet. 

But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov.  ^         None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is. 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily, 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand :  no  such  example  have  we. 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice. 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Duke.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Mes.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ;  and  by 
me  this  further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not  from 
the  smallest  article  of  it^  neither  in  time,  matter,  or 
other  circumstance.  Good  morrow ;  for,  as  I  take 
it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger. 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


Dtike.  This  is  his  perdoD ;  purchns'd  by  such  sin, 
For  which  Uic  pardoner  himself  ii  in ;         \Atide. 
Hence  hnth  offeDce  his  quick  celerity, 
'When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority. 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy's  »o  extended. 
That  for  the  fauirs  love  a  th'  offender  frieuded.— 
Now,  sir,  whM  news! 

pTov.  I  told  you:  Lord  Angelo,  belike  thinking 
me  remiss  in  mine  office,  Rwakens  me  with  this 
unwonted  putting  on;  nKthinks  strangely,  for  he 
hath  not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let's  hear. 

Pme.  [ReadtA  "  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to 
I  he  contrary,  let  Claudio  be  executed  by  fonr  of  the 
clock;  luid,  in  the  afternoon,  Bamardine.     For  my 


bettcr  satisfaction,  let  me  have  Clandio's  bead  m 
me  by  live.  Let  this  be  dniy  perform'd:  iritli 
thought,  that  more  depends  on  it  than  we  mmt ; 
deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  yoniiS 
ajiBwer  it  at  your  peril." — -What  say  yoti  to  this,  sir' 

Diike.  What  is  that  Bamardine,  wbo  is  to  br 
executed  in  the  afternoon ! 

Ptob.  a  Bohemian  born ;  but  bere  nursed  ^ 
and  bred :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  oU. 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  absent  Dnl>(  N 
not  either  deltver'd  him  to  bis  liberty,  or  eiecilfd 
him?    I  have  heard,  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  <u 

Prm.  HisfriendsstillwrDDgbtreprieveafbrUm 
and,  indeed,  bis  fact,  till  now  in  tlie  govemnMiilif 
Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  pnnf- 


Dakt.  It  is  now  apparent. 

Pron.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Dvkt.  Hatli  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  pri- 
son ?     How  seems  he  to  be  touch'd  1 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully,  but  as  a  drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reck' 
less,  and  fearless  of  what's  past,  present,  or  to  come: 
insensible  of  mortaiity,  and  desperately  mortal. 

Dukt.  He  wants  advice. 

Pror.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  evermon 
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had  the  liberty  of  the  prison :  give  him  leave  ts 
escape  hence,  he  would  not ;  drunk  many  tirnn  ■ 
day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  b*vr 
very  oftawaked  him,  as  ifto  carry  him  to  execQtisii. 
and  show'd  him  a  seeming  warrant  fur  it:  it  batJi 
not  moved  him  at  all. 

jPuJte.  More  of  him  anon.  There  Ls  written  in 
your  brow,  provost,  honesty  and  constancy:  if' 
read  it  Dot  traly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me;  bni 
in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning  I  will  lay  myself  <> 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


hazard.  CUndio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to 
execute,  U  do  greater  forfeit  to  the  law,  thao  Aogelo 
wrho  hath  sentenced  him.  To  make  you  underBtand 
this  in  a  manifested  effect,  T  crave  but  four  dnya' 
i^spite,  for  the  which  jdd  are  to  do  me  both  a  pre- 
sent and  a  daugeroui  courtesy. 

Prm.  Pray,  sir,  in  what? 
I    JDukt.  In  die  delaying  death. 

Prop.  Alack !  how  may  I  do  it,  having  the  hour 
limited,  and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to 
deliver  hia  head  in  the  view  of  Angcio  T  I  may  make 
tuy  case  as  Ciaudio'a,  to  cross  this  in  the  Bmalleat. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  I  warnuit  you : 
if  m^  instructions  may  l>e  yotir  guide,  let  this  Bht- 
uardme  lie  this  morning  executed,  and  his  head 
borne  to  Angelo. 

Ptov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  dis- 
cover the  fiiTour. 

Duke.  O!  death's  a  great  disguieer,  and  you  may 
add  to  it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard;  and 
-:ay,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared 
before  his  death :  you  know,  the  course  is  common. 
If  any  thing  &I1  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks 
and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  profess,  I  will 
|>lead  against  it  wi^  my  life. 

Pros.  Pardon  me,  good  father:  it  is  against  my  oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  Duke,  or  to  the 
deputy  ? 


Ptov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  oflence, 
if  the  Duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing. 

Proo.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  1 

Duke.  Not  a  reserablance,  but  a  certain^.  Yet 
since  I  tee  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integ- 
rity, nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt  you, 
I  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  oil  fears  out 
of  you.  Look  you,  sir;  here  is  the  hand  and  teal 
of  the  Duke  :  yoh  know  the  character,  I  doubt  not, 
and  the  sienet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Ptoc.  1  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  b  the  return  of  the 
Duke :  you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure, 
where  you  shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will 
be  here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not,  for 
lie  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenon 
perchance  of  the  Duke's  death;  perchance,  enterinc 
into  some  monastery;  but,  by  chance,  nothing  of 
what  is  writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the 
sliepherd.  Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how 
these  things  should  be :  all  difficulties  are  but  easy 
when  they  ore  known.  Call  your  executioner,  and 
off  with  Bamaidine's  head  :  I  will  give  him  a  pre- 
sent shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet 
you  are  amazed,  but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve 
yon.    Come  a^vny ;  it  is  almost  clear  dawn. 

[£nufU. 
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Scene  III> — Another  Room  in  tiie  Sam*. 

Enter  Clmcn. 

Clo.  I  am  Ba  well  acqaidnl«d  here,  as  I  was  in 

uur  house  of  profewion:  one  would  thiak,  it  were 

mistress  Over-done's  own  house,  for  here  be  many 

•if  her  old   customers.     First,  here's  jounf  Mr. 

Rash ;  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and 

old  gin^r,  ninescore  and  seventeen  pounds,  of  which 

he  made  five  marks,  rendy  money :   marry,  then, 

finger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women 

were  all  dead.     Theu  is  there  here  one  Mr.  Caper, 

at  the  stiit  of  master  Three-pile  the  niereer,  for 

some  four  luits  of  peach-colour'd  satin,  which  now 
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I  p»ches  him  a  beuar.     Then  have  we  here  ;«« 
I   Dizzy,  and  young  Mr.  Deep-vow,  and  Mr.  Copper  1 
I   spur,  and  Mr.  Slarve-lackey,  tiie  rapier  and  dij[pr  I 
l|  man,  and  young  Drop-heir  that  kill'd  Lusty  Pd-  I 
'   ding,  and  Mr.  Forthright  the  tilter,  and  bnn  Mr.  I 
'   Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller,  and  wild  Half-cutia  I 
,  stabb'd  Pots,  and,  1  think,  forty  more,  all  great  da 
I  in  our  trade,  and  are  now  for  the  Lord's  sike- 
I  ErUcT  AflHOKsoif . 

I      Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardiue  hither. 

I  do.   Mr.   Bamardine!    yoa    mtist   rise  and  k   ] 
haog'd,  Mr.  Bamardine. 

II  AbkpT.  What,  bo,  Bamardioe ! 


Bamar.  \Within.'\  A  pox  o' your  throats!  Who 
makes  that  noise  there  1     What  are  you  T 

Clo.  Your  fnends,  sir;  the  hangman.  Yoa  must 
l)e  so  good,  sir.  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Bamar.  [(FirAin.]  Away,  you  rogue,  away!  I 
um  sleepy. 

Abhor,  Tellhim,hemustawBke,  and  that  quickly 
too. 

do.  Pray,  niHster  Bamardine,  awake  till  you  are 
i-xecuted,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo,  He  is  coiniog,  sir,  he  is  coming;  I  hear  hit 

Enter  Barnakdine. 


Bamar.  How  am 

Abhor.  Truly,  sir 
into  your  prayers ; 


,  Abhorson  T  what's  the  news 

1  would  desire   yon  to  clap 
for,  look  you,  the  wuraat't 

Bamar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  sH 
night :  I  am  not  fitted  for't. 

Cto.  O,  the  better,  sir;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night, 
and  b  hang'd  betimes  in  the  morajng,  may  sleep 
the  sounder  all  the  uext  day. 

Enter  Duke. 

Abhor,  Look  j'ou,  sir;  here  comes  your  ghostly 
father.     Do  wc  jest  now,  think  you? 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  bearing 
how  hRstily  you  sre  to  depart,  I  atn  come  to  adntt 
you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  vrilh  you. 


ACT    TV. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


SCEIfE   III. 


Bamar,  Friar,  not  I :  I  have  been  drinking  hard 
all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me, 
or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets.  I  will 
not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that^s  certain. 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must;  and  therefore,  I  beseech 
yon. 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Bamar,  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
man*s  persuasion. 

Duke,  But  hear  you, 

Bamar.  Not  a  word :  if  you  have  i^ny  thing  to 
say  to  me,  come  to  my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not  I 
to-day.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Provost. 

Duke,  Unfit  to  live,  or  die.  O,  gravel  heart ! — 
Alter  him,  fellows :  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  ABHoasoif,  and  CUncn, 

Prov.  Now,  sir ;  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

Duke.  A  creature  unpreparM,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And,  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 
Were  damnable. 

Prov,  Here  in  the  prison,  father. 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio^s  years ;  his  beard,  and  head. 
Just  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclined, 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke,  O,  *tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ! 
Despatch  it  presently :  the  hour  draws  on 
FrefixM  by  Angelo.     See,  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  command,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov,  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Barnardine  naust  die  this  afternoon ; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come. 
If  he  were  known  alive  ? 

Duke,  Let  thb  be  done. — Put  them  in  secret 
holds. 
Both  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  yonder  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Prov.  I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke,  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head  to 
Angelo.  [-Exit  Provost, 

Now  will  1  write  letters  to  Angelo, 
(The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them,)  whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him,  I  am  near  at  home. 
And  that  by  great  injunctions  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly :  him  PU  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence. 
By  cold  gradation  and  well-balancM  form. 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head ;  Pll  carry  it  myself. 
Duke.  Convenient  is  it.     Make  a  swift  return, 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things. 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  Pll  make  all  speed. 

[Exit, 
Isah,  [  Within.]  Peace,  ho,  be  here ! 
Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel. — She's  come  to 
know, 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither; 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good, 
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To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.  Ho  !  by  yoiur  leave. 

Duke,  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracioun 
daughter. 

Isab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 

DuJce,  He  hath  releasM  him,  Isabel,  from  tht- 
world. 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

Isab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other, 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

Isab.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes ! 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

Isab.  Unhappy  Claudio !  Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world !  Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke,  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — nay,  dry  your 

eyes: 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor. 
Gives  me  this  instance.     Already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo, 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  power.     If  you  can,  pace 

your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  1  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart. 
And  general  honour. 

Isab,  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  friar  Pet^r  give ; 
Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke*s  return : 
Say,  by  this  token.  J  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana*s  house  to-night.     Her  cause,  and  yours 
Pll  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home,  and  home.     For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combin*d  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absent.     Wend  you  with  this  letter. 
Command  these  fretting  waters  frx)m  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart :  trust  not  my  holy  order. 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who's  here  ? 


Enter  Lucio. 


Good  even. 


Lucio. 
Friar,  where  is  the  provost  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Lucio.  O,  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart, 
to  see  thine  eyes  so  red :  thou  must  be  patient.  I 
am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran ;  I 
dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly:  one  fruitful 
meal  would  set  me  to*t.  But,  they  say,  the  duke 
will  be  here  to-morrow.  By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I 
loved  thy  brother :  if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark 
corners  had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived. 

[Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholding 
to  your  reports ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well 
as  I  do:  he*s  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest 
him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day.  Fare 
ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry;  1*11  go  along  with  thee.  1 
can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 
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DiJte.  You  have  loM  rue  too  manj  of  him  al- 
ready, sir,  if  the;  be  true ;  if  not  true,  none  were 
enough. 

Lueio.  I  wasonce  before  tum  forgetting  i  weoch 
with  child. 

Dukt.  Did  ;ou  such  a  thing? 

Jjucio.  Yea,  marry,  did  I ;  bnt  I  was  {kin  to  for- 
swear  it:  they  would  else  hsTE  married  me  to  the 
rotten  medlar. 

Duke,  Sir,  your  company  is  &irer  than  honest. 
Rest  yon  well. 

Lueio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  lane't 

end.     If  bawdy  talk  ofTend  you,  we'll  hare  very  little 

ofit.     Nay,  &iar,  I  am  a  kind  of  burr ;  I  shall  Mick. 

[Exeunt. 

SceifE  IV. — A  Room  in  Amoelo's  Haute. 

Enter  AnoELO,  and  Escalus. 

Etcal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouch'd 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  diitracted  manner. 
His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  hea- 
ven, his  wisdom  be  not  tainted!  And  why  meet  him 
at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver  our  authorities  there  T 

Etcal.  I  guess  not. 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  pioclaiin  it  in  an  hoor 
before  his  ent'ring,  that  if  any  crave  redrvis  of 
injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the 


Etcal.  He  shows  hia  reaaon  for  that;  to  hsRi ' 
despatch  of  complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from  dene 
hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  do  power  to  rtB 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  procbim'd 
Betimes  i'  the  mom,  I'll  call  yon  at  your  houK. 
Qive  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  aoit. 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Etcal.  I  shall,  sir:  &t«  yon  well 

I£a- 

Ang.  Good  night — 
This  deed  unshapea  me  quite,  makea  me  nnpregm. 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.     A  defloirered  iwL 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  against  it! — Bnt  that  her  tender  ihoK 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  tnaideo  km. 
How  might  ahe  tongue  me !     Yet  reason  due 

her,  no. 
For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  tooch. 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.      He  ahouM  htfr 

liv'd. 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerons  M 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  lerenp 
By  BO  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.     Would  yet  be  W 

liv'd ! 
Alack !  when  once  onr  grace  «re  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  aod  we  wouU  not 
[Eiit. 


ScME  V—FiAd*  irilhoDt  tht  Taum. 
Enter  Duke,  in  hit  men  habit,  and  Friar  Pktek. 
Dyke.  Thew  letiera  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

[Qimng  UlUn. 
The  prorott  knowi  our  purpoM,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afbot.  keep  your  intlruclion. 
And  bold  you  ever  to  our  •pecial  drift, 
Tboogh  sometinie«  you  do  blench  from  tbia  to 

that, 
Aj  cause  doth  miaitter.     Go,  call  at  FlaTitu' 

And  tell  faim  where  I  stay :  giro  the  like  notice 
To  Vatentiuf,  Bowlsnd,  and  to  CraMoa, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpeta  to  the  gate ; 
But  tend  me  Plaviiu  first. 
f.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well. 

[Exit  Friar. 
Enter  VAaaitts. 
Dake.  t  thaak  thee,  Varrin*;  tbon  hast  made 
good  haste. 
Come,  we  will  walk ;  there's  other  of  onr  fneods 
Will  g;reet  us  here  aoon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  VI.— Street  near  the  Cttg  QaU. 
Enter  Isabella,  and  Mariana. 

Itab.  To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath : 
I  would  say  me  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so. 
That  is  yonr  part;  yet  I'm  adria'd  m  do  it. 
He  aaya,  to  veil  full  purpose. 

Mori.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Iiab.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that  if  peradTenture 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  'tia  a  physic, 
That's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Man.  1  would,  (nar  Peter — 

Iiab  O,  peace  I  the  friar  ii  come. 

Enter  Friar  PeTK>. 
F.  Peter.  Come ;  I  have  found  you  ont  a  stand 
most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke. 
He  shaJ  not  pass  you.     Twice  luve  the  trumpets 

sounded : 
The  generous  and  gravest  citiaens 
Have  heat  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon. 
The  duke  is  ent'ring :  therefore  hence,  away. 

[Eteunt. 


Scene  l.—AptAlic  Place  near  the  CUy  Oate. 
Mamaica,  fveil'd,)  Isabella,  and  Peter,  at  a 

dittatice.     Enter  at  teveral  doori,  Ddke,  Var- 

Riua,  Lordt;  Asbelo,  £acAi.ra,  Lvcio,  Pronoal, 

Qfficert,  and  CitizmM. 

Duke.  My  very  worthy  contio,  &irly  met : — 
Our  old  and  tkitbfu]  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  yon. 

Ang.  and  Eical.  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  yon ;  and  we  bear 
:jach  goodnesa  of  your  justice,  that  our  Bonl 
Cuinot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thank*, 
Poremnning  more  requital. 

Ang,  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

DiSce.  O!  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  andfahould 
wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  die  wards  of  covert  bo»oni, 
Wbeu  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  thetn  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  futn  proclaim 
Pavoun  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalua ; 
Vou  most  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand, 
.K.aA  good  supporters  are  yon. 

Friar  Peter,  and  Isabella  come  Jirruxird. 

F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time.    Speak  toud,  and 
kneel  before  him. 

ftflft.  Justice.  O  royal  duke !  Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I  would  tain  have  said,  a  maid! 
O  worthy  prince !  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  rae  justice,  justice,  justjce,  justice ! 

DiUce.  Relate  your  wrongs:  in  what?  by  whom! 
Be  brief. 
Here  is  lord  Angelo  shall  g^e  you  justice : 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

hab.  O,  worthy  duke  I 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil. 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Mtiit  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
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Or  wring  redress  from  you.     Hear  me,  O,  bevw 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  T  fear  me,  are  not  fra- 
Sbe  bath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice. 

Iiab.  By  course  of  justice! 

Ang.   And   she   will   apeak    most   bitterly,  aiJ 


bah.  Most  strange,  but  yet   i 


I  truly,  vrHII 


That  Angelo'a  forsworn,  la  it  not  struige  T 
That  Angelo's  a  murderer,  is't  not  strange  ! 
That  Angela  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator. 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  1 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  itnnfc. 

Jjoft.  It  is  not  truer  be  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  ia  strange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  tmth 
To  di*  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her. — Poor  sool ' 

She  speaks  this  in  th'  inlinni^  of  sense. 

Irnh.  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  behev'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  work). 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  toucb'd  with  madness :  make  not  impoi- 

That  which  but  aeema  unlike.    'Tis  not  impossibk. 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground. 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  abaohile. 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  charscts,  titles,  fbrnu. 
Be  an  arcb-vilbtiu.     Believe  it,  roy«l  prince : 
If  be  be  less,  he's  nothing;  but  he'a  more. 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad,  as  1  believe  no  other, 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense. 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 
Ah  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Iiab.  O,  gracious  duke ! 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequslily ;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  seems  hid, 
And  hide  the  &lBe  seems  true. 
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Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Haye,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. —  What  would  you 
say? 

hah,  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemned  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head ;  condemned  by  Angelo. 
I,  in  protmtion  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by.  my  brother ;  one  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger ; — 

Lucio.  That's  I,  an*t  like  your  grace. 

I  came  to  her  from  Claud io,  and  desir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother*s  pardon. 

Isah,  That's  he,  indeed. 

Dyke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

Nor  wish*d  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then : 

Pyay  you,  take  note  of  it ;  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant's  for  yourself:   take  heed 
to  it. 

Isab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.  Right. 

Duke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

Isab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious,  caitiff  deputy. 

Duke.  That's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Isab.  Pardon  it : 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter  ? — Proceed. 

Isab.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  by. 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray*d,  and  kneelM, 
How  he  refellM  me,  and  how  I  repli*d, 

(For  this  was  of  much  length,)  the  vile  conclusion 
now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter. 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust. 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honoiur. 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.     But  the  next  morn  be- 
times. 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely. 

Isab.  O,  that  it  were  as  like,  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke.  By  heaven,  fond  wretch!   thou  know'st 
not  what  thou  speak'st. 
Or  else  thou  art  subornM  against  his  honour. 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish :  next,  it  imports  no  reason. 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  offended. 
He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself. 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.     Some  one  hath  set  you 

on: 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Isab.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  O !  you  blessed  ministers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  b  here  wrapt  up 
In  counlenance! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from 

woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 

Duke.  I  know,  you*d  fain  be  gone. — An  officer ! 
To  prison  with  her. — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
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On  him  so  near  us  ?    This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

Isab.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodo- 
wick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  belike. — Who  knows 
that  Lodowick  ? 

Ludo.  My  lord,  I  know  him:   *tis  a  meddling 
friar; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swing*d  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me?    This  a  good  friar, 
belike ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that 
friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison.     A  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Blessed  be  your  royal  grace ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  nave  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus*d.     First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accusM  your  substitute. 
Who  b  as  free  from  toucn  or  soil  with  her. 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick,  that  she  speaks  of? 

F.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler, 
As  he^s  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villainously :  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.  Well;  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear 
himself. 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever.     Upon  his  mero  request. 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  *gainst  lord  Angelo,  came  I  hither. 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  wiU  make  up  fuU  clear. 
Whensoever  he's  convented.    First,  for  this  woman. 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus*d. 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes, 
Till  she  herself  confess  it.  ' 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let's  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  off  guarded;  and 
Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ? — 
O  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ! — 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  ril  be  impartial :  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar  ? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  speak. 

Mari.  Pardon,  my  lord,  I  will  not  show  my  face, 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord 

Duke.  A  widow  then  ? 

Mari.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you 

Are  nothing  then :  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many 
of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow :  I  would,  he  had  some 
cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 
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Scxvx  L — A  pahiie  Plaa  near  Ae  City  G«lt. 

M^KiMA,  (teifd,)  Isabella,  atd  Prm,  at  a 

dutaitet,     Emter  at  tergal  limn,  Dckk,  Vak- 

mtDt.Lardt:  k^»KU>,EacAtx*,t,v<:io,Fnieo»t, 

C^utTM,  amd  Citizen*. 

Dake.  Hf  nrj  wortfaj  codmo,  ttiity  met: — 
•  hir  old  Bod  bithful  hitad,  we  are  glad  to  mc  70a. 

Ang.  and  E*cal.  Happy  retam  be  to  jonr  royal 
grace! 

Duke.  Mao;  and  hear^  thankinga  to  yon  both. 
We  have  made  inqujiy  otytm ;  and  we  hear 
Huch  goodneM  of  your  justice,  that  our  tool 
Cannot  but  ytrld  you  forth  to  public  thonki, 
(■'orprunning  more  requital. 

Ane.  You  make  my  boadi  atill  greater. 

Dakt.  O!  your  degertipeakB  loud;  and  f should 
wrong  it, 
To  kick  It  in  tile  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
When  it  descrvpi  with  charact(^r«  of  brass 
\  fiTrtpd  rpsldnnce  'gsltist  the  tooth  of  time, 
Viid  mmii'e  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand, 
\nd  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  conrtesiei  would  fain  procktm 
Pavotira  ihat  k<>4>p  within. — Come,  Esealus; 
Vou  miiM  walk  hy  us  on  our  other  band, 
\<iA  good  sujumrtera  are  you.  \ 

f'riar  PrTKH,  and  lsA«Ki.t.s  frmt  fnneard. 
V.  fi^rr.  Now  is  ynwr  time.     Speak  kmd,  and 

knifl  ht-fiit*  him. 
Tmti.  .1nnlR-e.  <>  rnx-al  dnVi"!  Vail  ymir  peeard 
\'pin  a  w-wns'il.  I  mwiiM  tiiin  hai-c  usi.l,  a  tnntd ! 

lly  rtliMWiOK  it  on  i"\\  nthrf  "b|0.-1, 

iSlI  M>'1  hi»>i'  h<'^,^■^  iw  in  «>>  «■•»  <v>mr*»int. 


p„tr    K.I 


whsi  T  hi  whom  ? 


I  Or  wiing  redress  born  yon.     Hear  roe,  O,  hear  mc 

'       A»g.  My  kird,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  DoC&iii; 
I  Sbe  iMlh  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
.  Cut  off  by  course  of  justice. 

/soft.  By  course  of  justice! 

Ang.  And   she   wiU  sprak   most   butetlT,  ui 

hab.  Most  strange,  btit  yet  most  tndy,  wiD  I 

That  Angelo's  forsworn,  is  it  not  strange  T 
That  Angelo's  s  murderer,  ia't  not  sbaoge ! 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgia-violator. 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  ? 

DiJce.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  stnnp- 

hah.  It  is  not  trner  he  b  Angeki, 
Than  this  is  all  as  tn>e  as  it  is  strange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  tiroes  tme ;  for  mifa  is  Dulb 
To  A' end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  kwwj  with  ber. — Pom-  sod)  ' 

She  speaks  this  in  th'  infinnity  td  sense. 

Itab.  O  prince,  I  conjoie  thee,  as  tbon  befier'n 
There  is  another  cMnfort  than  this  wnrid. 
That  thou  negiect  me  not,  with  that  opsnion 
That  I  em  tooch'd  willi  wadataa :  make  mt  inqnt- 

-iHe 
Thai  "i,.,ii  l.msffm.' unlike.    'Tk  a 
But  it;.<  .  \\\t  vncVrd'tt  faitiffaD  the  ^Touod, 
May  !•<'      >.•■  vhv.  a»  praie:.  as  jost,  a     '     '  ~ 
Aa  An.  i  ifn  sc  nnv  A&erLk. 

Id  all  I   ~     —    ..      ■    -I 


huiptk:  "T.ii  Ki.h' 


Coodnnril  oiwn  Of  ■"  ' 

ToloKiitDCtt: 

t,  IB  fronaiKHj  c 

A«th™  tut  iKMcM- 

[  cuDc  H)  be  frnp  '.  khu  .  bt' 
To  oy  her  mcMw  inrmif-  »n 
For  her  poor  Bnatter  •  nomij 


Pj«y  yoiL  ttk'  I 


Be  perfect. 
Ihkt.  Tbt  * 

IDtt. 

bli.  Tlwp 
Laeio.  Ren:. 


TV  phme  ■  tr  a-  bbct-- 

Cuii.  Mecxin:  tfc;:      .  -  b>.  ' 

iiE*.  la hhrt. — «.  •-  i-  ■—  ^ _ 
Biw  I  pmmdaL  imp'      sr-^-   .  ■ 
How  be  nfeird  mc.  as     jr<       - 
(forilawMafiDi)^'  «-^ 
I  IBV  hr^  with  mr :  ti"  .  -.j^  —   -r- 
Be  •nald  not.  bat  n-  »:r       -      ^„. 
T»  tn  cootnpijctbB-  bu-ti.! — 

-W  Idri'jirld  to  hue     -1.     .-  "I 


D^-  Bj  bctreii.  funri  ..-v^ 
nnt  whtf  thoo  ipPsK  .r. 
O^tetiiiminMiboniMneuni?  -. 
Il  bueflil  pnetin;.  FinL  in-  .1..- 
Saadn  vitiidiii  oHoHb :  mni.  :  ,. 
Thu;  with  neh  •"^hnnfocT  n,  „„„ 
'«nla  pnnKT  to  hKB»»if ;  ",i  HP  ,|,„ 


■  "^        Away  with 

,  on  (A<  Ddke. 

him,  Lncio. 

rascBl !  you  tiiii»t 
r  knaro's  TiMgr, 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


Lueio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Mori.  My  lord,  I  do  conkta  I  ne'er  was  nurried ; 
And,  t  eoofes*,  beeide»,  1  bd)  do  nuid : 
I  have  koowQ  my  hiislNUid,  yet  my  hmbaiid  knows 


Dukt.  For  the  benefit  of  aiknce,  'would  thou 

Lvdo.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  b  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mari.  Now  I  come  to't.  my  lord. 
She  tfau  ftcciues  him  of  fomicatioii. 
In  Mif-Mmie  manner  doth  accose  my  hniband ; 
And  chargea  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
Wheo,  I'll  depoae,  I  liad  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  th'  effect  of  lo«e. 

Arig,  Chutes  she  more  than  me? 

Mori.  Not  that  T  know. 

Jhdce.  NoT  yoD  say,  yoor  husband. 

Afon.  Why,  just,  my  lonl,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks,  he  knows,  that  he  ne'er  knew  roy  bo^. 
Rut  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Ang.   This  is  a  strange  abuse.— Let's  see  thy 
(ace. 

Mari.  Myhusbsnd  bidsme;  now  I  will  unmask. 
[  Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angeb, 
Which  once,  thou  swor'st,  was  worth  the  looking 


This  is  the  Iiand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  cmitrael. 
Was  fast  bekick'd  in  thuie :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  gaiden-bonae 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 

XhJee.  Know  you  this  woman  ! 

Ludo.  Csraally,  she  says. 

Ihtkt.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lueio.  Enon^  my  lord. 

Ang.   My   knd,   I   must  confess,   I    know  tbp 

And  five  years  ndcc  there  was  some  speech  of 

marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her,  which  was  broke  off. 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ;  but,  in  chief. 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disTalued 
In  levity :  since  which  time  of  liTe  yean 
I  nerer  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  not  beaitl  &THn  her. 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mari.  Noble  prince. 

As  there  comes  light  froro  beaTen,  and  words  from 

As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  nrtne, 

I  am  offianc'd  this  nun's  wife,  as  strongly 

As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good  lonl. 

But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in's  gntden-faonsr. 

He  knew  me  as  a  wife.     As  this  is  tme 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees. 

Or  else  for  erer  be  confixed  here, 

A  marble  n 


ACT   V. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE    I. 


«^        Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now : 

1    Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice ; 
m    My  patience  here  is  touched.     I  do  perceive, 
•9    These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 

But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
3<     That  sets  them  on.     Let  me  have  way,  my  lord. 

To  find  this  practice  out. 
3  Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart; 

And  punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar,  and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with  her  that^s  gone,  think*st  thou,  thy 

oaths, 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular 

saint. 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit. 
That's  seal*d  in  approbation  ? — You,  lord  Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin :  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  *tis  derived. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F.  PeUr.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord ;  for  he, 
indeed, 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint. 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  instantly. —  [Exit  ProvosL 

And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best, 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Escal.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly. — [Exit 
Duke.] — Si^nior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say,  you  knew 
that  fnar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dbhonest  person  ? 

Lucio.  Cucullus  non  facit  mcnachum :  honest  in 
nothing,  but  in  his  clothes;  and  one  that  hath  spoke 
most  villainous  speeches  of  the  duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he 
come,  and  enforce  them  against  him.  We  shall 
find  this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again : — 
[  To  an  AttendarU.] — I  would  speak  with  her.  Pray 
you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question ;  you  shall 
see  how  I'll  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal.  Say  you  ? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her 
privately,  she  would  sooner  confess:  perchance, 
publicly  she'll  be  ashamed. 

Re-enter  officers^  with  Isabella  :  the  Duke,  in  a 
Fnar*s  hahit,  and  Provost. 

Escal.  1  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio.  That's  the  way ;  for  women  are  light  at 
midnight. 

Escal.  Come  on,  mistress. — [To  Isabella.] — 
Here's  a  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have 
said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke 
of;  here,  with  the  provost. 

Escal.  In  very  good  time : — speak  not  you  to  him, 
till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 

Escal.  Come,  sir.  Did  you  set  these  women  on 
to  slander  lord  Angelo  ?  they  have  confess'd  you  did. 

Duke.  'Tis  false. 

Escal.  How !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place !  and  let  the 
devil 


Be  sometime  honour'd  for  his  burning  throne. — 
Where  b  the  duke  ?  'tis  he  should  hear  pae  speak. 

Escal.  The  duke's  in  us,  and  we  will  hear  you 
speak: 
Look,  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.         Boldy,  at  least. — But,  O,  poor  souls ! 
Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.     Is  the  duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.     The  duke's  unjust. 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal. 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth. 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal :  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

Escal.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallow'd 
friar! 
Is't  not  enough,  thou  hast  subom'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain?     And  then  to  glance  from 

him 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  with  injustice  ? — 
Take  him  hence;  to  the  rack  with  him: — We'll 

touze  you 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose. — 
What!  unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke  dare 
No  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own :  his  subject  am  I  not. 
Nor  here  provincial.     My  business  in  thb  state    * 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew :  laws  for  all  faults. 
But,  faults    so    countenanc'd,    that    the    strong 

statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state !    Away  with  him  to 
prison. 

Ang.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  signior 
Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  teU  us  of? 

Ludo.  'Tis  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither,  goodman 
bald-pate  ?  do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice :  I  met  you  at  the  piison,  in  the  absence  of  the 
duke. 

Lucio.  O !  did  you  so  ?  And  do  you  remember 
what  YOU  said  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sirf  And  was  the  duke  n 
fleshmonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then 
reported  him  to  be  ? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me, 
ere  you  make  that  my  report :  you,  indeed,  spoke 
so  of  him ;  and  much  more,  much  worse. 

Lucio.  O,  thou  damnable  fellow !  Did  not  I  pluck 
thee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches  ? 

Duke.  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love  myself. 

Ang.  Hark  how  the  villain  would  close  now,  after 
his  treasonable  abuses. 

Escal.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd  withal : — 
Away  with  him  to  prison. — Where  is  the  provost  ? 
— Away  with  him  to.  prison.  Lay  bolts  enough 
upon  him,  let  him  speak  no  more. — Away  with 
those  giglots  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate 
companion.    [  The  Provost  lays  hand  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  sir ;  stay  a  while. 

Ang.  What !  resists  he  ?     Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir;  come,  sir;  come,  sir;  foh! 
sir.  Why,  you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal !  you  must 
be  hooded,  must  you?  show  your  knave's  visage, 
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with  ft  poi  to  you '.  »how  your  iheep-biting  face, 
and  be  hBjie\]  ad  hour.     Wilt  not  otf ! 

[PuU*  offtkt  Friar's  hood,  and  rfiMoners 
the  Dpkb. 
Duke.  Thou  art  the  lirat  koave,  that  e'er  nrnde  n 
duke.— 
Vint,  provost,  let  me  baa  these  gentle  three. — 
:^neak  not  away,  air; — [To  Lucio.] — for  the  friar 

and  you 
Must  have  a  word  aDOO. — Lay  hold  on  him. 
Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 
Duke.  What  yon  have  Bpoke,  I  pardon ;  sit  you 
down.  [Ta  Escalus. 

We'll  borrow  place  of  tiim  : — Sir,  by  your  leave. 

[To  Anselo. 
Halt  thon  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?     If  thou  hast. 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard. 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O,  my  dread  lord ! 

[  shonid  be  gniltkr  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace,  Lke  power  divine. 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes :  Then,  good  prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 
But  let  my  trial  he  mine  own  confession : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana — 

Say,  wast  thon  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  f 
Ang.  I  was,  my  lord. 

^tSx.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  ia- 
■tautiy, — 


Do  you  the  office,  friar;  which  conanmmate. 
Return  him  here  again. — Go  with  him.  provost. 

[Exeunt  AnoELO,  Makiama,  Peteb,  and 

EiccU.  My  k)rd,  I  am  more  amaz*d  at  hb  di^ 
honour. 
Than  at  the  BtrangenesB  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel. 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince  :  as  I  was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attomey'd  at  yonr  service. 

liab.  O,  give  me  pardon. 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employ'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty ! 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel: 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  yon  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart; 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obscur'd  myself, 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not  rather. 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  so  be  kist.     O,  roost  kind  maid.' 
It  WHH  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death. 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
That   brain'd   my  purpose :    but,    peace   be  wilb 

him: 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Thau  that  which  lives  to  fear.     Make  it  3'otu-  com- 
fort. 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Re-enter  AnoELO,  Mabiaha,  Pitek,  and  Pnmii- 
liai.  I  do,  my  krd. 


ACT   V. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE   I. 


Vuke.  For  this  new-married  man,  approachiDg 
here, 
Wliose  salt  imagiDation  yet  hath  wronged 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana*s  sake.     But,  as  he  adjudged  your 

brother, 
^eing  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach. 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother^s  life,) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
**  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  deaUi  !** 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure, 
Liike  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault^s  thus  manifested. 
Which,  though  thou  would^st  deny,  denies  thee 

vantage. 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoopM  to  death,  and  with  like 

haste. — 
Away  with  him. 

Mori.  O,  my  most  gracious  lord ! 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband. 

Duke,  It  is  your  husband  mock*d  you  with  a 
husband. 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And  choke  your  good  to  come.     For  his  posses- 
sions. 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours ; 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mori.  O,  my  dear  lord ! 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke,  Never  crave  him :  we  are  definitive. 

Man,  Gentle  my  liege, —  [Kneeling, 

Duke,  x  ou  do  but  lose  your  labour, 

Away  with  him  to  death. — Now,  sir, — {To  Lucio.] 
— to  you. 

Mari,  O,  my  good  lord! — Sweet  Isabel,  take 
my  part: 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
rU  lend  you ;  aU  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke,  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her : 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  his  fact. 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari,  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me : 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing,  V\\  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults. 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband. 
O,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio*s  death. 

hah.  Most  bounteous  sir, 

[Kneeling. 
Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemned. 
As  if  my  brother  liv*d.     I  partly  think, 
A  due  sincerity  governM  his  deeds. 
Till  he  did  look  on  me :  since  it  is  so. 
Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice, 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 
For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o*ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perished  by  the  way.     Thoughts  are  no 

subjects, 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mari.  Merely,  my  lord. 


Duke.  Your  suit's   unprofitable :  stand  up,  I 
say,— 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault. — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prav.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

Prov.   No,  my  good   lord:    it  was  by  private 
message. 

Duke.  For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your 
office: 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not. 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice ; 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison. 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserved  alive. 

Duke.  What's  he  ? 

Prao.  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  had'st  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
Gk>,  fetch  him  hither :  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[Exit  Provost. 

Esccd.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd. 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure ;     . 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  fieart. 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy : 
'Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provost,  Barnardine,  Claudio,  and 

Juliet. 

Duke,  Which  is  that  Bamardine  ? 

Prov,  This,  my  lord. 

Duke,  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.     Thou'rt  con- 
demned ; 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all. 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come. — Friar,  advise  him : 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  fellow's 
that? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd. 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head. 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself. 

[Unmuffles  Claudio. 

Duke,  If  he  be  like  your  brother, — [To  Isa- 
bella.]— ^for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardon'd ;  and  for  your  lovely  sake 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine. 
He  is  my  brother  too.     But  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this  lord  Angelo  perceives  he's  safe : 
Methinks  I  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye. — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife ;  her  worth,  worth 

yours. — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself. 
And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon. — 
You,  sirrah, — [To  Lucio.] — that  knew  me  for  a 

fool,  a  coward. 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman : 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserv'd  of  yoii, 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio,  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according 
to  the  trick.  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may ; 
but  I  had  rather  it  would  please  you,  I  might  be 
whipp'd. 
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Duke.  Whipp'd  fint,  sir,  and  htng'd  after.— 
Proclaim  it,  proTOst,  round  about  the  city. 
If  anj  woDiBu'e  wroD);'d  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  1  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,)  let  her  appear, 
And  he  shall  marry  her:  the  nuptial  finish'd. 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  haug'd. 

Lueio.  I  beseech  jrour  highness,  do  not  marry 
me  to  a  whore!  Your  highness  said  even  uow  I 
HMdejouaduke:  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense 
me  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.   Upon  mine  hoooor,  thou  shall  marry 

Thy  slanders  I  (br^re;  and  therenitha] 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  to  prison. 
And  tee  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lueio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  prewing  to 
death,  whippuig.  and  hanging. 


i}iijt«.  Slandering  a  prince  deserrea  it. — 
She,  Claudio,  that  yon  wrong'd,  look  yoD  reiiint- 
Joy  to  yoQ,  Mariana ! — lore  ber,  Angelo : 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  rinne.— 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escahis.  fi>r  thy  much  pei 

There's  more  behind  that  is  more  grKtnlBte. 
Thanks,  proroat,  for  thy  care,  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  io  a  worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  bronght  you  home 
The  head  of  Ra^zine  for  Claudio'a  : 
Th'  offence  pardons  itself.— Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  importa  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you'll  a  willing  ear  incline. 
What's  mine  is  yoais,  and  what  ia  yours  ia  min.- 
So,  bring  ns  to  our  palace ;  where  we'll  show 
What's  yet  behind,  that's  meet  you  all  should  Iuku 
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ACT    I.— SCBHE    I. 
•'  —  rOT  le  jIuw" — i.  e.  Compelled  lo  know.     Tbtu. 
ill  HiRBT  VI.:— 

Bkil  I  been  fM  to  ipeflk  nj  uivA. 
••  —  f-utt  of  aii  adviee" — i.e.  Beinidi,  or  UmtU. 

But  tlial,  to  your  mJSeieney,  ae  your  iiorik  it  able,"  etc. 
Tb»  u  the  reading  of  the  old  copiei,  wbich  moM  of 
the  critici  atid  editon  hare  tboDght  nninteUigible  and 
efToneoiu,     1  lake  il.  that  Ae  "  that"  refen  lo  the  Dom- 
miMioD,  wbich  the  Duke  miut  hare  ia  hi>  hand,  or  be- 
fore him  1  for,  at  the  end  of  the  ■eotence,  he  aajs  to  E»- 
oaliu,  "There  is  our  commiiaion,"  aa  he  ibortly  after 
•■;*   to   Angelo,    "  Take    thy   commiMion."     "  That" 
aDlboriqr  ij  all  that  ia  wsoted  to  hii  foil  "aufficiencj" 
lo  dntiei  which  bit  "worth"  and  ability  fit  him  lor. 
Several  edilnn,  however,  inaiit  that  a  liue  haa  beeo  ac- 
cideotally  loit,  which  Theobald  ihnj  anppliea:— 
Bat  tlut  to  joqr  mAclepcj  yna  add 
Dne  dUlfence,  b  joor  wnta  ti  ftbJe^ 
Or  that,  aecordiDg  in  Tjrrwhitt : — 


Johnaon,  equally  poaitive 
nropoeea  to  ameiid  thna  :- 


le  paaMge  ii  coimpt, 
■r  ironblAfeble. 


Steven*—"  Then,"  (rays  the  Duke,)— 

Ycnr  ■aakiflbrjr  ■■  yDor  worlli  ii  able. 

Thit  but  i*  probably  the  beat  conjecture,  if  there  be  any 
objection  (whicb  I  do  not  perceire)  to  refemnir  "  that" 
to  the  commiinon  directly  aflerwarda  tendered  by  the 

"  —  Ike  TERBi" — Bhickitone  explaina  thii  to  mean 
the  technical  latiguage  of  the  conrtfl,  and  add^^"  An  old 
book,  called 'i.u  Ttrmet  de  fa  Z,<y,' (written  in  Heni^ 
ihe  Eighth'*  time,}  was,  in  8hak«peare'a  day.  and  » 
now.  (i.  e.  aeventy  yean  ago,)  the  accidence  of  yoDDg 
■tudeali  in  the  law." 


■->«i..,.."- 

'  —  ikankt  and  ci 
trett  of  ttoMj. 


i.  Excellent  vtti,  or  purpotet. 
— "  Uae,"  in  that  age,  (igniGed 


dutiet  of  my  ofEce.  It  rather  teetnt  to  me  to  imply 
one  that  can  of  binuelf  declare  the  duty  be  owei  lo  me. 
"Advertiie"  was  acoenled  on  the  aecond  lyllable,  ai 
we  leant  imta  many  exaroplea  in  the  older  poeta. 

"Huld,  tktrefort,  .<ajcIo"— With  Collier  and  8te- 
veni,  I  underatuid  the  Duke  ai  here  tendering  lo  An- 
gelo hii  Gommuaion,  aa  be  bad  previooity  gives  a  «imi- 
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lar  one  to  Elscalot.  Having  stated  its  import,  be  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  Anselo  at  the  close  of  the  speech — 
"Take  thy  commission."  This  seems  clear  enoazh, 
yet  Johnson  explains  it — "  Continue  to  be  Angelo ; 
hold  as  yoa  are."  Tyrwhitt  supposes  that  the  Duke 
here  checks  himself,  "Hold,  therefore;"  and  that  the 
word  **  Angelo"  begins  a  new  sentence.  Knisht  says 
that  "  Hold"  is  addressed  to  Angelo,  and  used  techni- 
cally in  the  sense  of  to  have  or  to  hold.  **  Hold,  there- 
fore," our  power,  **  Angelo." 

"  Mortality  and  merct  in  Vienna'^ — i.  e.  "  I  dele- 
gate to  thy  tongue  the  power  of  pronouncing  sentence 
of  death,  and  to  thy  heart  the  privilege  of  exercising 
mercy." — Dodce. 

"  —  a  lbavbiv'd  and  prepared  choice" — "*  Leavened 
choice'  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  harsh  metaphors.  His 
train  of  ideas  seems  to  be  this :  I  have  proceeded  to  you 
with  choice  taa/vre,  concocted,  fermented,  *  leavened.' 
When  bread  is  leavened,  it  is  left  to  ferment :  a  '  leav- 
en'd  choice'  is  therefore  a  choice  not  hasty,  but  con- 
siderate ;  not  declared  as  soon  as  it  fell  into  the  imagina- 
tion, but  suffered  to  work  long  in  the  mind." — ^Johnson. 

Scene  11. 

^  "What,  III  mbtrk" — "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
'  in  metre'  can  have  no  other  reference  than  to  the  an- 
cient metrical  graces,  to  be  said  or  sung — sometimes 
accompanied  by  some  old  monastic  chant,  such  as  we 
still  hear  in  ^Non  nobis,  DomineJ'  Tieck  (the  German 
critic)  has,  however,  a  singular  crotchet  upon  this  pas- 
sage. He  holds  that  the  explanation  thus  given  is  non- 
sense; and  that  the  allusion  is  to  Johnson's  favourite 
tavern,  the  Mitre,  in  a  poor  resemblance  between  the 
words  '  metre'  and  mitre.  We  have  seen  a  drawing  of 
an  ancient  knife,  upon  the  blade  of  which  a  Latin  met- 
rical grace  is  engraved,  with  the  notes  to  which  it  was 
to  be  sung." — Kniort. 

"  —  a  pair  of  sheers  between  «#" — A  common  old 
proverbial  expression,  meaning  that  they  were  both  cut 
off  the  same  piece. 

"  —  aa  thou  art  fiVd,  for  a  French  velvet" — "  The 
jest  about  the  pile  of  a  '  French  velvet'  alludes  to  the 
loss  of  hair  in  the  French  disease — a  very  frequent  topic 
of  our  author's  jocularity.  Lucio  finding  that  the  gen- 
tleman understands  the  distemper  so  well,  and  mentions 
it  so  feelingly,  promises  to  remember  to  drink  his  health, 
but  to  forget  to  drink  after  him.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  that  the  cup  of  an  infectea  person 
was  contagious." — ^Johnsoh. 

"  —  three  thousand  dollars  a  year" — A  quibble  up- 
on "  dollar"  and  dolour.  (Also  found  again  m  the  Tem- 
pest.) 

Scene  III. 

"  —  the  demi'god.  Authority" — "  *  Authority,*  being 
absolute  in  Angelo,  is  finely  styled,  by  Claudio,  *  the 
demi-god.'  To  this  uncontrollable  power,  the  Poet  ap- 
plies a  passage  from  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  (chap.  ix. 
verse  15-18,)  which  he  properly  styles,  '  the  woitls  of 
heaven :' — *  For  he  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,'  etc.  And  again :  '  There- 
fore hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,' "  etc. 
Heivlet. 

"  —  we  do  the  denunciation  lack" — "  Denunciation" 
is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  annunciation  and  legal 
sanction.     It  is  a  harsh  and  bold  use  of  the  word. 

"  —  PROPAGATION  of  a  dowcr" — The  phrase  is  harsh 
and  obscure.  Yet  the  word  proparate  was  used,  by 
the  old  writers,  with  great  latitude,  tor  to  extend,  to  in- 
crease, to  improve.  Thus,  Shakespeare  speaks,  in 
TiMON,  of  those  who  labour  "  to  propagate  their  states" — 
\.  e.  to  improve  them.  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of 
"  Homer,"  has— 

prapagau  to  mling 

Oor  bold  encotmten. 
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We  still  speak  of  propagating  truth,  propagatioa  of  ife 
gosoel.  The  woitl  may  therefore  be  here  used,  bf  a 
bold  extension  of  its  ordinary  aenae,  for  prodmcimf-' 
Only  for  production  of  a  dower.  Yet,  I  think  there  ■ 
both  ingenuity  and  probabflity  in  the  conjectare  (/ 
Z.  Jackson,  the  Shakespearian  printer — **forprocuntist 
of  a  dower." 

"  —  a  PRONE  and  speechless  dialecf — ^JohaiosL 
Nares,  and  others,  take  "  prone"  in  its  sense  of  promfL 
or  ready ;  but  I  rather  think  it  is  to  be  taken  here,  m 
Stevens  suggests,  in  the  sense  of  humble.  Shirlej  ha 
the  same  thought,  thus  exjireased : — **  Yoa  have  pm- 
trate  language."  The  timidity  and  aflence  of  her  ynd 
alone  would  move  men ;  but  when  abe  chooses  to  exer- 
cise reason  and  discourse,  she  can  well  persoade. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  the  DRIBBLING  dart  of  lave" — "Dribbling"  ii 
used  in  a  secondary  sense,  for  "  falling  weakly,  ud 
without  effect."  "  Complete  bosom"  refers  to  theossgo 
of  armour,  and  means  "  a  breast  completely  armed."' 

"  — ;  witless  bravery  keeps" — i.  e.  "  IHeelU,  resides. 
In  this  sense  it  is  still  used  at  Cambridge,  where  ita- 
dents  and  fellows,  referring  to  their  collegiate  apsit- 
ments,  always  say  they  *  keep' — i.  e.  reaide  there."— 
Beed. 

This  Shakespearian  and  collegiate  term  is  commoo  is 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  aenae  here  osed; 
and  has  been  considered  as  an  Americanism,  or  at  lesit 
a  vulgarism. 

"  —  a  man  of  stricture" — ^i.  e.  Strictness. 

" — headstrong  steeds" — The  folios  read,  "bead- 
strong  weeds,"  which  Collier  retains,  saying  it  is  a 
"  term  still  applied  to  an  ill-conditioned  horse."  If  there 
be  such  a  sense  of  the  word,  weeds  should  be  retained; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  such  nae,  and  have 
therefore,  with  all  the  other  editors,  presomed  weeds  to 
be  a  misprint  for  "  steeds." 

"  —  have  let  sleep" — In  the  first  copies,  sUp  is  printed 
for  "  sleep."  The  folio  which  follows  corrects  the  er- 
ror; and  m  the  next  act  Angelo  says  that  the  law  hath 
"  slept."     Knight  retains  slip. 

"  —  in  slander" — This  is  the  old  reading  of  the  folios, 

the  meaning  being — "  And  yet  my  nature  never  be  in 

fight,  or  contest,  with  crime,  to  do  what  is  necenaiy 

under  an  imputation,  or  slander,  of  severity.'    It  hai 

usually  been  altered,  since  Hanmer's  edition,  thus: — 

And  jet  my  nature  aerer  in  the  si^kt. 
To  do  ii  slander. 

Collier  and  Knight  restore  the  original  text. 

Scene  V. 

"  —  make  me  not  your  story" — i.  e.  "  Do  not  make 
me  your  story,  or  jest;"  to  which  Lucio  naturally  sn- 
swers,  "  'Tis  true."  Malone  altered  the  passage  to— 
"  Sir,  mock  me  not — ^your  story ;"  which  renders  Locio't 
reply  inapplicable. 

" — seem  the  lapwing" — ^This  bird  is  ^d  to  lesd 

pursuers  from  her  nest  by  crying  in  other  places.    Tfait 

was  formerly  the  subject  of  a  proverb—"  The  lapwisg 

cries  most,  furthest  from  her  nest" — ^i.  e.  tongue  /of 

from  heart.     So,  in  the  Comedt  op  Errors— 

Far  fh>m  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  atray ; 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  thoo^  my  tongne  do  cmrse. 

"  —  HIS  lover" — "  Lover"  was,  in  that  age,  applied  to 
both  sexes.  Shakespeare's  poem  of  the  "  Lover's  Com- 
plaint" is  the  lament  of  a  deserted  maiden. 

"  —  the  sEBDNEss" — This  may  well  have  been  a  nit- 
print  for  seeding,  which  would  improve  the  line.  If  it 
be  the  right  word,  it  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  coinage. 

"  —  teeming  poison" — "  Foison,"  or  foizon,  is  ptoUf 
especially  abundance  of  harvest;  as  in  the  Tempest" 
"  all  foison,  all  abundance."    It  was  in  oommon  use  in 
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.  ,'el,  «>  rapidly  did  the  lishion  of 
language  cbaoge,  that,  io  1631,  il  ii  noled,  bj  Cart- 
wnghe,  aa  obaolele ! 

"  —  and  tkat'i  my  pilk  cf  IrvtintH 
'Tvixl  JOB  and  your  poor  irvlker.'* 
We  have  here,  m  after,  preremiil  the  onginsi  metri- 
1  to  thai  of  the  ordioaiy  modeni  text, 


orbs 


n  Ad^Id  ;  ud  tliu'f  m;  pilb 
rwH  'twixt  joa  ud  Jonr  pnor  bi 


Here,  a*  afW,  the  metre  ia  irregular,  bat  not  more  ki 
than  the  rhythm  of  brokeu  dialogue  allows;  while,  u 
in  many  other  inslancsi  of  the  metrical  chaugei  or  the 
modeni  edimn,  a  aylUbic  regalsrity  hai  been  gajaed 
by  the  distribaliaD  of  the  line*,  at  the  eipenie  of  tbe 
oatiiral  melody. 

"  — Ikty  lirmtetett  would  owi" — "Owe"  i*  lalieii 
ia  ita  oldeit  aeiue,  for  men,  kaet;  ao  that  he  la^r* — 
"  Their  petitioiu  are  ai  much  thein  aa  they  ihemaelvea 
wiah  to  have  Ihem." 

"  —  Ike  HOTHta" — i.e.  Of  the  convent ;  (be  priartii, 

ACT  n-SctHK  I. 
"  —  TO  Ti»R  Ikt  birdt  of  prey" — I.  e.  To  etffrigkl; 

"  —  r*LL.  md  bniie  to  dealk" — The  verb  i*  here 
oaed  actively,  aafo/o/Js  free;  aod  ia  As  Vou  LiialT— 
"Tbe  eiecntioa /ii!Ui  not  the  axe  apon,"  etc. 

"  —  tkiecei  do  FAii  OH  IkicrtM" — i.  e.  Hon  cao  the 
iawa  take  cogoizance  of  what  I  have  meationed  T  How 
can  they  koow.  whether  the  jurymen,  who  decide  nn 
tbe  Ufe  or  death  of  Ibieves.  be  themselves  as  criminal  as 
thoK  whom  they  tiy  I  To  "  pan  on"  is  a  phrase  of  the 
comnion-lBW,  for  "decidmg  upon,"  "giving  their  ver- 
dict Dpon." 

printed,  in  all  the  older  copies,  "iraiei  of  ice,"  which 
u  certainly  a  misprint,  for  which  two  or  three  conjeclu- 
rsl  emendations  have  been  soggested ;  no  one  of  which 
ia  IO  evidendy  right  as  to  leave  little  doobt  as  to  what 
were  tbe  author's  true  vraids.  Bome  read,  as  Tieck 
"break*  of  ice,"  which  Collier 


expUina  a*  eacapini  "from  a  daoger  ai  imminent  a* 
when  ice  break*  under  the  passenger."  Stevens  adopts 
Bowe'*  correction  of  "  brakes  of  vice,"  and  eiplaio  il 
aa  tbe  "  brakes"  uwhI  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  ai  an 
iastnimenl  of  inquisilorial  torlare — a  species  of  rack. 
It  is  mentioned  and  pictoied  in  the  old  eilitioD*  of  Fox's 
"Msrtyn."  The  sense,  on  thia  supposition,  is  that 
•ome  escape  the  judicial  rack,  due  lo  vice,  while  other* 
luffer  fur  a  single  fault  Neither  of  these  seem  as  prob- 
'      ■   ■■  ■  ■  ■    '      till  not  fully  sf'-'" 


le  as  a  third  sc 
■■  Brake" 


slakeri 


>,  for 


ikickel;  and  it  refer*  to  the  thorny  path*  of  vice,  from 
which,  thick-set  a*  they  are.  some  escape  without  pan- 
ishmeat.  while  others  are  condemned  for  a  single  emr, 
Bea  JonioD  ho*  a  similar  metaphorical  apptici^n  of 
the  word— 

L«A  St  tbe  lUse  sad  mmabu  DUD — 
Cru^'d  in  tbe  soskj  bnka  uut  b*  bsd  pa& 
Our  owo  author  has,  in  Hinrt  Vlll.,  used  the  word  io 
the  same  sense,  though  with  an  opposite  ^ipUcation  of 

T\i  but  tbe  ftiti  of  {dace,  suit  tbe  nngb  iral« 

"  Brake"  i*  also  said  to  have  been  anciently  nsed  tar  a 
Inp,  or  snare,  which  again  would  allow  another  inter- 
pretation. Between  the  obicure  brevity  of  expression 
and  the  doubt  aa  to  the  right  correctiDa  of  the  certain 
mispriat,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide  with  confideDce, 
but  prefer  the  third  solatioa— "  the  thickets  of  vice." 

"  —  tkey  are  not  Ceiik^  dibhis" — Tbe  use  of  China- 
ware,  and  its  comparulive  valae.  mark  tbe  progress  of 
commerce.  In  the  days  of  clmsical  prorusion,  a  mode' 
rate  China  aervice,  such  a*  i*  now  found  in  ven  nnoa- 
tentalious  life,  would  have  vied  with  a  service  otailver. 
It  formed  part  of  [he  splendour  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  in 
the  dawnmg  of  modern  commeree.  Here  we  find 
"  China  dishes"  familiar  lo  the  popular  luxury,  bat  still 
soraelbing  above  vulgar  use.  The  dramatist*  of  the  day 
■peak  of  them  in  this  estimate,  lu  Massinger's  "  Bene- 
ralo,"  the  servant  of  the  Venetian  tell*  hit  master  that 

Are  snfe  Tulsdea ;  not  ■  ctjtai  rrtck'd. 

Or  CblDB  diab  iwedt  sotderin^. 
"  China  dishe*  (tayi  Knight)  were  not  uncommon  thing* 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  We  captured  them 
on  board  the  Spanish  carrack* ;  and  we  purchased  them 
from  Venice.  Cromwell  imposed  a  duty  on  China 
dishes;  so  that  they  bad  in  bis  lime  become  a  regular 
article  of  commerce." 
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"  —  a  LOWER  chair"— The  comment  of  Steveiu, 
sixty  yean  ago,  shows  how  fashions  go  their  rounds, 
and  will  amuse  the  reader  of  the  present  day : — 

''  Every  house  had  formerly,  among  its  other  furni- 
ture, what  was  called  a  low  chair ^  designed  for  the  ease 
of  sick  people,  and,  occasionally,  occupied  by  lazy  ones. 
Of  these  conveniences  I  have  seen  many,  though,  per- 
haps, at  present  they  are  wholly  disused." 

"  —  an  open  roomy  and  good  for  vnnter" — i.  e.  Open 
to  the  sun,  and  thus  pleasant  m  winter — a  matter  on 
which  the  English  of^  that  day,  like  the  old  Romans, 

imperfectly  supplied  with  the  means  of  agreeable  arti- 

cial  heat,)  laid  great  stress. 

"  —  three  pence  a  bat" — I  should  take  this  to  mean, 
"  three  pence"  for  each  large  window ;  but  "  bay"  is 
explained,  in  Coles's  Dictionary,  (1677,)  as  a  front  of 
twenty-four  feet. 

"  /  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me" — This  pas- 
sage amusingly  marks  the  "early  habits"  of  thepenod; 
for,  although  tne  scene  is  laid  in  Vienna,  we  find  in  this 
play,  as  in  others,  that  Shakespeare  often  attributes  the 
local  manners  and  customs  of^  his  own  country  to  his 
personages,  wherever  the  scene  may  be  laid. 

Scene  II. 

"  To  fine  the  fauUtf  whote  fine  stands  in  record** — 
i.  e.  To  pronounce  the  penalty  upon  the  crime  which 
the  law  already  records  as  its  due,  and  let  the  criminal 


escape, 
law." 


In  this  same  dialogue  we  have  "  the  recorded 


*'  —  touched  with  that  RrtiORSi" — Here,  and  in  act  v., 
('*  My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  my  honour,")  "remorse" 
is  used  for  pity;  as  in  Othello,  (act  iii.  scene  3.) 

**  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.** 

No  poet  repeats  himself  so  little  as  Shakespeare,  but 
he  is  sometimes  fond  of  reproducing  the  same  train  of 
thought,  modified  and  coloured  by  a  different  passion  in 
the  speaker,  or  a  difference  of  character.  Thus,  through- 
out this  dialogue,  the  reader  cannot  but  observe  that  the 
topics  of  the  argument  for  mercy,  and  even  the  illustra- 
tions of  it,  are  the  same  as  those  employed  by  Portia, 
in  her  aopeal  to  Shylock.  Yet,  (as  Mrs.  Jameson  says,) 
"  how  like  and  how  unlike !  Portia's  eulogy  on  mercy 
is  a  piece  of  heavenly  rhetoric ;  it  is  the  voice  of  a  de- 
scended angel  addressing  an  inferior  nature.  If  not 
premeditat^,  it  is  at  least  a  part  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme ;  while  Isabella's  pleadings  are  forced  from  the 
abundance  of  her  heart,  in  broken  sentences,  and  with 
the  artless  vehemence  of  one  who  feels  that  life  and 
death  hang  upon  her  appeal." 

"Like  man  new  made" — "This  reduction  of  man  to 
the  first  associations  of  his  primitive  creation,  when  his 
soul  was  all  innocence,  and  expanding  with  the  ardent 
fulness  of  anxious  sympathy,  is  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site images  in  Shakespeare.  It  telb  us  that  man  is  all 
merciful  when  all  innocent:  how  much  more,  then, 
should  he  be  merciful  towards  his  fellow-creatures 
when,  as  now,  most  guilty  !" — Illust.  Shak, 

'*  —  Where  they  live  to  end" — The  reading  of  the 
folios  is — '•  here  they  live."  Hanmer  altered  the  text 
to  "  ere  they  live,  to  end ;  and  Malone  to  "  where  they 
live,  to  end."  Collier  maintains  the  old  reading,  as 
meaning  that  the  law  there  had  formerly  slept,  and 
criminals  escaped ;  but  now  it  is  awake,  and  resolves 
to  punish  crimes — "  but  here  they  live  to  end."  Here 
crimes  live  only  that  they  may  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  misprint  ot  here  for  "  where,"  in  the  old  mode  of 
writing,  was  very  common;  and  the  sense  is  thus 
clearer.  The  phrase,  so  amended,  is  Shakespearian; 
as  in  Julius  Cjesar — 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end. 

**  —  with  our  Br LZEV a" f~~By  "spleens"  Shakespeare 
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meant  that  peculiar  turn  of  the  human  miod  tk 
inclines  it  to  a  spiteful  and  unaeaaonable  mirth,  hd 
the  angels  thatf  they  would  laugh  themselves  out  of 
their  immortality,  by  indulging  a  paanoo  onwortfaj  of 
that  prerogative. 


"  —  FOND  shekels"— **Fond*^  is  foolish,  and  intb 
instance  worthless,  or  only  valued  by  the  foolish. 

"  Where  prayers  cross" — "  The  m^uiing  is  notckv. 
but  may  thus  be  explained.  Isabella  pniys,  *  Hetva 
keep  your  honour  safe:'  Angelo  answers,  *  Amen;  ht. 
tempted  as  I  am,  I  prey  for  one  thing,  you  for  aDocher. 
You  prey  heaven  to  keep  my  honour  safe,  I  the  ocn- 
trary ;  and  thus  our  prayers  cross.' " — Collier. 

It  rather  means,  I  think,  "  where  prayere  cross"  (ddC 
each  other,  but)  our  intended  or  ^cKed  porpme.  The 
concluding  speech,  "  From  thee/'  etc.,  supports  tki» 
sense. 

"  —  as  the  carrion  does,  not  ess  the  flower" — i.  e.  "I 
am  not  corrupted  by  her,  but  by  my  own  heart,  which 
excites  foul  desires,  under  the  same  benign  inflamce? 
that  exalt  her  purity ;  as  the  carrion  grows  putrid  br 
those  beams  which  increase  the  fragrance  of  the  \v^" 
Johnson.  ^ 

This  image,  as  little  agreeable  as  it  may  be,  ocean 
again  in  the  celebrated  and  much-contested  passase  is 
Hamlet — "  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  deal 
dog,"  etc. 

"  —  pitch  our  EVILS  there" — "  No  language  coaW 
more  forcibly  express  the  ag^vated  profligacy  of  Ao- 
gelo's  passion,  which  the  purity  of  Isabella  served  bat 
the  more  to  inflame.  The  desecration  of  edifices  de- 
voted to  religion,  by  converting  them  to  the  most  abject 
purposes  of  nature,  was  an  eastern  method  of  expressimg 
contempt."     (See  2  Kings  x.  27.) — Hen  let. 

Scene  III. 

" — the  FLAMES  of  her  own  youth" — The  old  coftet 
read  fiawes  for  *•  flames,"  which  word  Davenant,  in  hi* 
"  Law  against  Lovers,"  (a  play  patched  up  from  this 
and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,)  restored.  The  mij^ 
print  of  w  for  m  was  common  in  old  works ;  and  u  tbe 
flames  of  youth  is  a  natiural  expression,  and  the  meta- 

f>hor  requires /!r«  to  produce  the  blistering  in  the  next 
ine,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  Davenant,  w^o  flouri«bed 
near  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  right.  This  reading 
has  been  adopted  in  all  the  editions  since  Warburton's, 
except  those  of  Knight,  who  retains  flaws,  as  merely  « 
redundant  confusion  of  metaphor. 

"  —  least  you  do  repent" — "  The  modem  editors 
have  printed  lest  instead  of  '  least,'  as  it  stands  in  the 
old  copies,  and  have  thus  confused  the  meaning ;  which 
is,  '  You  do  repent  lea^t  that  the  siu  hath  brought  you 
to  this  shame,'  instead  of  repenting  most  the  sin  itself 
This  true  reading  makes  the  sense  of  the  Duke's  obser- 
vation complete  at  '  But  as  we  stand  in  fear,*  witboot 
supposing  his  unfinished  sentence  to  be  broken  in  upou 
by  Juliet,  as  it  has  been  cominouly  printed." — Colliir- 

The  reply  of  Juliet  supports  Mr.  Collier's  retiun  to 
the  old  reading,  which  I  think  certainly  right. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  SEVERAL  subjects" — "Several"  is  here  used  ooi 
merely  numerically,  as  we  now  use  it,  (**  to  a  number  o( 
subjects,")  but  in  its  stricter  and  older  sense,  fi>r  sepa- 
rate, distinct  subjects.  Here  there  are  only  two,  oat 
those  wholly  opposed. 

"  —  the  air  beats  for  vain" — The  old  copies  have 
vaine,  which  is  the  ancient  orthography  for  "  vab"— 
"  Which  the  air  beats  for  being  vain."  But  several  edi* 
tors  of  authority  follow  Malone  in  reading  it  "  for  vane"— 
i.  e.  which  the  air  beats  about  as  a  weathercock, 

"  Wrench  awe  from  fools" — "  Here  Shakespeare  jo- 
diciously  distinguishes  the  difl*erent  operations  of  b^h 
place  upou  different  minds     Fools  are  frighted,  and 
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-13     wise  men  are  allared.     Thuie  who  cannot  jadge  but  by 

the  eye,  are  easily  awed  by  splendour:  those  who  con- 

-9     sider  men,  as  well  as  conditions,  are  easily  persuaded 

ioi.     to  love  the  appearance  of  virtue  dignified  with  power." 

Johnson. 

"  —  Blood,  thou  art  blood" — Most  editions,  to  remedy 

-1      the  supposed  defect  of  the  metre,  read — "  Blood,  thou 

art  bvt  bluod ;"  and  "  Blood,  thou  Hill  art  blood."    But 

^      the  rhythm  seems  shortened  to  make  the  stronger  em- 

K basis — **  Blood,  thou  art  blood  ;'*  and  this  would  be 
Mt  by  another  syllable. 

''  Left  write  good  angel  on  the  deviVt  Aora, 
'Tit  not  Ike  deviVt  eretl" 

**  Angelo's  reasoning  is — '  O  place !  O  form !  though 
you  wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  even  wiser  souls  to 
year  false  seeming,  yet  you  make  no  alteration  in  the 
minds  or  constitutions  of  those  who  possess,  or  assume 
you.  Though  we  should  write  good  angel  on  tlie 
devil's  horn,  it  will  not  change  his  nature,  so  as  to  give 
him  a  right  to  wear  that  crest.'  ft  is  well  known  that 
the  crest  was  formerly  chosen  either  as  emblematical 
of  some  onality  conspicuous  in  the  person  who  bore  it, 
or  as  alluaing  to  some  remarkable  incident  of  his  life ; 
and  on  this  circumstance  depends  the  allusion." — M. 
Mason. 

**Thi  general,  tubfeei  to  a  ieell-with*d  king" — This 
is  the  old  and  intelligible  reading.  *'  The  general"  is 
the  people.  So,  in  Hamlet — '* 'twas  caviare  to  the 
general"  (act  ii.  scene  2;)  and  Lord  Clarendon — "as 
rather  to  be  consented  to.  than  that  the  general  should 
suffer." 

"  —  more  for  number  than  for  aeromp/"— Sinful  ac- 
tions, done  under  compulsion,  may  add  to  the  number 
of  our  wrong  deeds,  but  are  not  of  much  account  in 
Slimming  up  our  guilt.  This  is  sometimes  literally  true, 
but  is  here  applied  with  a  moral  sophistry  characteristic 
of  the  speaker. 

"  —  TOUR  antwcr" — i.  e.  For  you  to  answer. 

"Or  teem  to,  crafty" — This  is  the  old  reading,  and 
not  craftily,  as  it  has  been  modernized.  "  Or  seem  so, 
being  crafty,"  is  the  meaning. 

"  When  it  doth  tax  ittelf" — i.  e.  Aentte — an  old 
sense  of  the  word,  now  become  rare  in  modem  use,  but 
not  quite  antiquated. 

**  —  in  the  LOSS  of  question"— i.  e.  In  idle  tuppoti- 
Hon;  in  ''loss"  of  more  profitable  eonverte.  The 
phrase,  however,  is  obscure. 

"  —  the  ALL-BiNDiNO  law" — The  old  folios  have^ 
"  all-building  law."  This  Collier  retains,  as  "  referring 
to  the  constructive  and  repairing  power  of  law."  But 
this  has  no  application  to  tne  context,  which  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  emendation  of  "  all-binding,"  which  all 
other  editors  have  concurred  in  adopting. 

"loNOMT  in  rantom" — "Ignomy"  was  a  frequent 
mode  of  writing  ignominy.  Davenant,  in  his  alteration 
of  this  play,  has  siven  the  sense  of  this  somewhat  ob- 
scure allusion  in  his  paraphrase^- 

Ijpoble  rsjuom  no  proportion  besrs 
To  pardon  freely  given. 

"  If  not  a  pbodart,  bnt  only  he. 
Owe,  and  tueeeed  thit  weaknett." 

"  The  word  *  this'  (instead  of  thy,  as  in  the  old  copies) 
is  from  an  old  MS.  note  in  Lord  Egerton's  first  folio. 
It  b  probably  right ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage seems  to  be — 'If  we  are  not  all  frail,  let  my 
brother  die,  if  he  alone  offend,  and  have  no  feodary 
(companion)  in  this  weakness.'  To  'owe'  is  here,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  to  oira."*-CoLLiEH. 

*'  Feodary"  meant,  originally,  vattal,  and  is  some- 
times taken  for  one  who,  as  a  vassal,  assists  his  lord  in 
any  matter.  The  passage  is,  in  any  way,  dark,  and 
crowded  with  remote  allusions.     Nares  ("Glossary") 


has  probably  given  the  right  explanation : — "  If  he  is  the 
only  one  who  holds  by  Uie  common  tenure  of  human 
frail^,  and  who  'owes'  and  'succeeds  by'^-(i.  e.  pot" 
tettet  and  succeeds  to) — an  inheritance  of  this  infirmity." 

"  —  SMELL  of  ealumnu" — "Your  accusation  will  ap- 
pear so  gross,  tnat  it  will  stifle  yourself,  and  be  consid- 
ered a  calumny.  Shakespeare  has  suffered  from  the 
love  of  the  literal  in  his  commentators.  Stevens  informs 
us  that  the  above  is  '  a  metaphor  from  a  lamp  or  candle 
extinguished  in  its  own  grease !'  He  would  have  done 
better,  in  this  way,  to  have  said  that  it  was  taken 
from  a  cannon  stifled  in  its  own  report,  by  the  smell  of 
gunpowder.  The  word  'smell'  is,  however,  used  here 
in  a  sense  common  with  Shakespeare ;  as  though  he  had 
said  tmaekt  of  calumny." — Illutt.  Shah. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  That  DOST  thit  habitation" --"  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
changed  'dost'  to  do,  without  necessity  or  authority. 
The  construction  is  not,  '  the  skyey  influences  that  do,' 
but,  '  a  breath  thou  art,  that  dott,'  etc.  If  '  Servile  to 
all  the  skyey  iuflur*iices*  be  enclosed  as  a  parenthesis, 
all  the  difficulty  will  vanish." — Porson. 

"  —  thou  art  death's  fool" — This  allegorical  ima^iy 
is  not  used  in  an  abstract  sense  only,  lor  such  things 
were  actually  represented  on  the  stage,  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  In  some  of  the  pieces  called  "  Moralities,"  or 
"  Mysteries,"  a  figure  of  Death,  with  a  large  mouth, 
would  appear,  and  the  Clown,  or  Fool  of  the  piece,  ran 
about  in  every  direction  to  avoid  him,  and  yet  nearly 
fell  into  his  jaws  at  almost  eveiy  turn.  In  Stowe's 
"  Survey,"  the  initial  letter  contains  a  drawing  of  one 
of  these  struggles  between  Death  and  the  Fool. 

"  —  nurt'd  by  baseness" — The  condensation  of 
thought,  in  single  wprds  and  phrases,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  and  all  the  later  dramas  of  its  author, 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  comparing  these  lines 
with  Johnson's  excellent  note  on  them ;  yet  the  para- 
phrase would  furnish  the  material  for  many  a  page,  in 
a  still  more  diluted  exposition  of  the  same  humbling 
truth: — 

"  A  minute  analysis  of  life  at  once  destroys  that  splen 
dour  which  dazzles  the  imagination.  Whatever  gran 
deur  can  display,  or  luxury  enjoy,  is  procured  by  '  base- 
ness'— by  offices  of  which  the  mind  shrinks  from  the 
contemplation.  All  the  delicacies  of  the  table  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  shambles  and  the  dunghill ;  all  mag- 
nificence of  building  was  hewn  fi?om  the  quarry ;  and 
all  the  pomp  of  ornament  dug  from  among  the  damps 
and  darkness  of  the  mine." — Johnson. 

"  —  a  poor  worm"—"  Worm"  is  put  for  any  creeping 
thing,  or  terpen/.  Shakespeare  adopts  the  old  notion, 
that  a  serpent  wounds  with  his  tongue,  and  that  his 
tongue  IB  forked.  In  old  tapestry  and  paintings,  the 
tongues  of  serpents  and  dragons  always  appear  Irarbed, 
like  the  point  of  an  arrow. 

"  —  death,  which  it  no  more" — Johnson  is  indignant 
at  this  passage,  as  teaching  that  "  death"  is  only  tleep — 
"  a  sentence  which  in  the  friar  is  impious,  in  the  rea- 
soner  foolish,  in  the  poet  trite  and  vulgar."  Surely  the 
Poet  is  here  misunderstood.  The  friar  does  not  speak 
of  the  "  something  af^er  death,"  but  of  the  transit  from 
life,  which  he  compares  to  that  into  sleep.  The  greot 
hereafter  is  a  subject  the  Poet  is  not  wont  to  treat  witli 
levity.  Provok'tt,  in  this  passage,  is  another  instance 
of  his  peculiar  use  of  words  of  Latin  derivation,  em- 
ploying them  in  their  original  sense,  and  not  in  the  de- 
rivative one  in  more  common  use.  Provoke  is  not  to 
irritate,  but  to  tolieit,  to  invite. 

"  — palsied  eld" — i.  e.  Old  age,  or  old  people. 

"  —  an  everlatting  leiger"— A  "  leiger"  was  a  per- 
manently resident  ambassador.  This  is  best  explained 
by  Lord  Bacon: — "Leiger  ambassadors,  or  agents, 
were  sent  to  remain  in  or  near  the   courts  of  those 
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princM,  or  states,  to  observe  their  motions,  or  to  hold 
oorrespojidence  with  them."  The  same  aMociation  of 
ideas  is  carried  forward  in  the  word  appointment^  which 
Stevens  explains  as  preparation  for  death.  But  the  word 
especially  belongs  to  an  ambassador,  as  we  find  in  Bar- 
net : — "  He  had  the  appointments  of  an  ambassador,  but 
would  not  take  the  character." 

"  —  all  the  world' t  vastiditt" — i.  e.  Though  you 
were  the  possessor  of  the  vcul  world,  the  terms  proposed 
will  fetter  you  to  a  fixed  limit. 

"  —  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon" — These 
lines,  taken  apart  from  the  context,  would  indicate  that 
the  bodily  pam,  such  as  is  attended  with  death,  is  felt 
with  equal  severi^  by  a  giant  and  a  beede.  The  phy- 
siologists tell  us  that  Uiis  is  not  true ;  and  that  the  ner- 
vous system  of  a  beetle  does  not  allow  it  to  feel  pain  so 
acutely  as  that  of  a  man.  We  hope  this  is  correct ;  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  refine  quite 
w  much  as  the  entomologists  are  desirous  to  beildve. 
'*  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  (says  a  writer  in  the  '  Ento- 
mological Magazine,')  that  lus  words  should,  in  this 
case,  be  entirely  vn-ested  from  their  original  purpose. 
His  purpose  was  to  show  how  little  a  man  feels  in  dy- 
ing ;  that  the  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension,  not 
in  the  act ;  and  that  even  a  beetle,  which  feels  so  litde, 
feels  as  much  as  a  giant  does.  The  less,  therefore,  the 
beetle  is  supposed  to  feel,  the  more  force  we  give  to  the 
4entimeut  of  Shakespeare." 

**  —  follies  doth  EM  mew" — Angelo  makes  follies  mew 
ap,  or  hide  themselves ;  as  the  falcon  compels  the  fowl 
to  conceal  himself.  ' '  Emme w"  was  a  term  in  falconry — 
TO  coop  up. 

'♦ —  The  PRECISE  Angelo"— The  first  folio  has,  "  the 
fMrenzie  Angelo;"  and  the  second  Substituted  princely 
for  prenzie.  The  word  occurs  again  three  lines  lower, 
where  Isabella  talks  of  *'  prenzie  guards."  Warburton 
would  read  priestly  in  both  places,  and  Tieck  suggests 
precise ;  which  last,  strange  as  it  may  be  that  a  critic, 
who  has  learned  English  as  a  foreign  language,  should 
have  hit  what  so  many  ingenious  Englishmen  had 
missed,  bears  in  itself  strous  presumption  of  being  the 
true  reading.  We  agree  with  Knight,  that,  **  having  to 
>:hoose  some  word  which  would  have  the  double  merit 
of  agreeing  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  being 
«imilar  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  letters,  nothing 
can  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  correction  of  princely. 
Warburton's  priestly  is  much  nearer  the  meaning  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  Tieck's  precise  has  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  prenzie  than  either  of  the  others — 

(Prenzie;  precise;  princelie;  prieaUie.) 

Angelo  has  already  been  called  precise  ;  and  the  term, 
40  familiar  to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  of  jn-rcisian, 
for  puritan,  and  precise  in  reference  to  strictness  of 
morals  and  manners,  would  make  Claudio's  epithet  ap- 
|>ropriate  and  intelligible.  Princely  guards  ^under- 
standing by  guards  the  trimmings  of  a  robe)  certainly 
does  not  give  us  the  meaning  of  the  Poet :  it  only  says, 
the  worst  man  may  wear  a  nch  robe.  Priestly  is  here 
?igain  much  better.  But  precise  guards  distinctly  gives 
tis  the  formal  trimmings  of  the  scholastic  robe,  to  which 
Milton  alludes  in  '  Comus:' — 

O  foolishnest  of  men  (  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  bud^  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cnyic  tub.** 

"ijr  it  were  damnable" — "Shakespeare  shows  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  the  conduct  of  Claudio. 
When  Isabella  first  tells  him  of  Angelo's  proposal,  he 
answers,  with  honest  indignation,  agreeably  to  his  set- 

ded  principles — 

Thou  ahalt  not  dot 

But  the  love  of  life,  being  permitted  to  operate,  soon 
furnishes  him  with  sophistical  arguments:  he  believes 
it  catmot  be  very  dangerous  to  the  soul,  since  Angelo, 
who  is  so  wise,  will  venture  it." — Jounsok. 
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**  And  blown  with  restless  violence  raumd  about 
The  pendent  world,"  etc. 

This  idea  does  not  belong  to  any  form  of  CfaratiaB 
doctrine  or  opinion,  but  comes  from  the  ancient  phiW 
phy,  taught  by  Cicero  in  his  *'  Somniam  ScipkMUs:"— 
**Eorum  animi  qui  se  corporis  voluptatibus  dedidersaL 
corporibus elapsi circum lerram ipsam  volutantur" elr^ 
The  metrical  harmony  of  the  spheres,  00  beautifully  b> 
trodiiced  in  the  Merchant  or  Venice,  (act  v.  scene  U) 
is  also  one  of  the  topics  of  Cicero,  in  this  same  ph3»- 
sophical  fragment ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Poet 
may  have  drawn  that,  as  well  aa  this  poetic  notioa  of 
the  old  philosophy,  from  the  same  source.  If  it  is  not 
allowed  that  he  could  read  the  original,  yet  he  migfct 
have  read  Newton's  transladon,  which  was  **  tamed  ioiu 
English"  in  1577. 

"  —  age,  ache,  pewurt" — The  oldest  copy  has  per- 
jury.  It  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio.  In  a  pn- 
vious  line  it  has  thought  for  *'  dioughts." 

*'  What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother* 9  life. 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far,"  etc. 
''  Oue  of  the  most  dramadc  passages  in  the  prseat 
play,  (says  Hazlitt,  in  his  *  Characters  of  Shakespesrv'f 
Plays,')  IS  the  interview  between  Claadio  and  his  dstff. 
when  she  comes  to  inform  him  of  the  conditions  ob 
which  Angelo  will  spare  his  life.  What  adds  to  tbe 
dramatic  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  effect  of  CUodio'i 
passionate  attachment  to  life,  is  that  it  immediately  Ibl- 
lows  the  Duke's  lecture  to  him,  in  the  character  of  the 
Friar,  recommending  an  absolute  indifference  to  tC 
The  attempt  of  Claudio  to  prove  to  his  sister  that  the 
loss  of  her  chastity,  upon  such  an  occasion,  will  be  a 
virtue,  is  finely  characteristic  of  the  profoatKi  knowled^ 
Shakespeare  possessed  of  the  intricate  complexities  d 
the  human  heart.  "  Shakespeare  was.  in  one  sense,  the 
least  moral  of  all  writers,  (says  Hazlitt ;)  for  morslitr 
(commonly  so  called)  is  inade  up  of  antipathies ;  swl 
bis  talent  consisted  in  sympathy  with  human  nature,  in 
all  its  shapes,  degrees,  depressions,  and  elevati(Ri». 
The  object  of  the  pedantic  moralist  is  to  find  out  the 
bad  in  every  thin^ :  his  was  to  show  that  *■  there  is  some 
soul  of  goodness  m  things  evil.' "  With  reference  to 
the  representation  of  such  scenes  on  the  stage,  Schlegel 
observes : — "  It  is  certainly  to  be  wished  mat  decency 
should  be  observed  on  all  public  occasions,  and  conse- 
quently also  on  the  stage ;  but  even  in  this  it  is  possible 
to  go  too  far.  That  censorious  spirit,  which  scents  oat 
impurity  in  every  sally  oi  a  bold  and  vivacious  descrip- 
tion, is  at  best  but  an  ambiguous  criterion  of  parity  of 
morals ;  and  there  is  frequenUy  concealed  under  dus 
hypocrisy  the  consciousness  of  an  impure  imaginatioo. 
The  determination  to  tolerate  nothing  which  has  the 
least  reference  to  the  sensual  relation  between  the  two 
sexes  may  be  carried  to  a  pitch  extremely  oppressive 
to  a  dramatic  poet,  and  injurious  to  the  boldness  and 
freedom  of  his  composition.  If  considerations  of  snch 
a  nature  were  to  be  attended  to,  many  of  the  happiest 
parts  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  for  examfde,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  All's  Well  that  Ejios 
Well,  which  are  handled  with  a  due  regard  to  decency, 
must  be  set  aside  for  their  impropriety." 

*'  —  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness" — i.  e.  WUd- 
ness — a  wild  ''slip,"  not  proceeding  from  the  grafted 
stock.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Decker,  and  Miltoo, 
use  **  wilderness"  in  the  same  sense. 

"  —  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty" — The 
quaint  brevity  of  the  sentence  makes  it  obscure.  He 
says — ''The  goodness  which,  when  associated  with 
beauty,  is  held  cheap,  does  not  remain  long  so  associated : 
but  grace,  being  tne  very  life  of  your  features,  must 
continue  to  preserve  their  beauty." 

"  —  he  made  trial  of  you  only" — ^i.  e.  He  will  avnid 
your  accusation  by  alleging  that  "  he  made  trial  of  yoa 
only." 

"  —  COM Bi NATE  husband" — ^1.  e.  Comtr€$eied  hasband 
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"  —  the  corrupt  deputy  scalkd" — i.  e.  ExpcMed,  by 
removing  the  sealea  which  cover  him.  This  is  the  or- 
dinary  explanation  of  the  word,  which,  however,  Nares 
("  Glomary")  rejects,  and  interprets  it  as  ''  weighed  in 
the  scales." 

"  —  the  MOATBD  oranok'* — A  lonely  hoose  or  farm, 
^th  a  moat  around  it.  A  **  grange'*  formerly  meant 
the  farm-house  belonging  to  a  monastery,  and  situated 
at  some  distance.  On  this  suggestion  of  the  utter  deso- 
lation of  Mariana,  whose  loving  and  deserted  heart  was 
left  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  to  torment  her  imagination 
with  one  constant,  unchangeable,  and  unavailing  idea, 
a  beautiful  poem  has  been  founded,  by  Tennyson. 

Scene  II. 

"  —  drink  brown  and  white  bastard" — i.  e.  A  kind 
of  sweet  wine,  made  of  raisins,  then  much  used — from 
the  Italian  baatardo.  It  is  used  here  with  a  double 
meaning. 

"  —  good  BROTHSR  FATHKR*'— "  lu  rotum  tO  Elbow's 

blundering  address  of  good  father  friar — (i.  e.  **  good 
father  brother') — the  Duke  humorously  calls  him,  in 
his  own  style,  *  good  brother  father.*  This  would  appear 
still  clearer  in  French—'  Dieu  vout  benitte,  mon  p^re 
frire.  Et  vou*  auMsit  mon  fr^re  pire.^  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  friar  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
frire.^* — Ttrwhitt. 

A.  De  Vigny,  in  the  preface  to  his  spirited  translation 
of  Othrllo,  etc.,  into  French  verse,  expresses  his  sur- 
prise at  finding  so  much  of  the  antiquated  English  of 
Shakespeare  to  be  good  old  French. 

"  From  our  faulta^  at  fauUa  from  teeming,  /r««"— 
The  meaning  is  obscure  from  brevity.  The  Duke 
^wishes  that  we  were  all  as  free  from  faults  as  faults  are 
from  seeming  to  be  so.  Many  editors  print,  with  the 
second  folio,  "  Free  from  our  faults,"  etc. 

**  —  your  WMstf  a  cordf  tir*^ — Alluding  to  the  "  cord" 
round  a  friar's  "  waist." 

"  —  it  it  not  the  wkar"^.  e.  It  is  not  ihefathion, 

"  —  he  it  a  motion"— i.  e.  He  is  a  puppet — made  of 
ixrood. 

"  —  DBTBCTKD  for  foonicn"- The  use  of  this  word, 
in  the  various  extracts  from  old  authors,  collected  by 
the  commentators,  show  that  its  old  meaning  was  (not 
tutpeeted,  as  some  of  them  say,  but)  charged,  arraigned, 
accuted.  Thus,  in  Greenway's  "Tacitus,"  (1622,)  the 
Roman  senators,  who  informed  against  their  kindred, 
are  said  ''  to  have  detected  the  dearest  of  their  kindred." 

" — in  &er  clack-dish" — "A  wooden  dish,  with  a 
moveable  cover,  formerly  carried  by  beggars,  which 
they  clacked  and  clattered  to  show  that  they  were 
empty.  In  this  they  received  the  alms.  It  was  one 
mod^  of  attracting  attention.  Lepers,  •and  other  pau- 
pers deemed  infecdous,  originally  used  it,  that  the  sound 
might  give  warning  not  to  approach  too  near,  and  alms 
be  given  without  touching  the  object.  The  custom  of 
clacking  at  Easter  is  not  yet  quite  disused,  in  some  of 
the  counties  in  England.  Lucio's  meaning  is  too  evident 
to  want  explanation." — Singer. 
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—  an   INWARD  of  hii^ — "Inward"  is  intimate. 
Here  it  is  used  substantively. 

*' — the  butinett  he  hath  helmed" — The  business, 
vessel  of  the  state,  of  which  he  hath  taken  the  helm. 

'*  ^a»  opposite"— i.  e.  Adveriary,  or  opponent. 

"  —  ecU  mutton  on  Fridats" — This  figure  is  taken 
from  the  fasting  required  on  Fridays,  and  from  the  word 
*'  mutton"  being  applied  to  fleth,  both  human  and  bes- 
tial. **  Mutton"  and  "  laced  mutton"  were  the  com- 
monest terms  applied  to  prostitutes,  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 

"  —  come  Philip  and  Jacob" — A  quaint  allusion  to 
the  saints'  days,  Philip  and  James,  or  Jacobut. 
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"  —  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  »/" — i.  e.  Virtue 
has  become  so  extreme,  that  it  must  have  a  speedy  end. 
The  reference  is  to  the  overstrained  sanctity  and  zeal 
of  Angelo. 

"—~to  make  fellowthipt  accurt^d" — "The  sense  is, 
(says  Holt  White,)  there  scarcely  exists  suflScient  hon- 
esty in  the  world  to  make  social  life  secure ;  but  there 
are  occasions  enough  when  a  man  may  be  drawn  in  to 
become  turety,  which  will  make  him  pay  dearly  for 
his  friendships." 

"  Grace  to  atand,  and  virtue  go** — Coleridge,  in  his 
"  Literary  Remains,"  observes,  upon  this  passage, 
"  Worse  metre,  indeed,  but  better  English  would  be — 

Grace  to  atand,  virtue  to  ga** 
M.  Mason  proposed  to  read — 

In  grace  to  stand,  and  viztae  go. 
The  text,  as  it  stands,  accords  with  the  pervading  com- 
pressed and  broken  style  of  the  whole  drama. 

"  —  weed  my  vice,  and  let  hit  ^row'*— Some  com- 
mentators make  this  refer  to  the  Duke's  personal  fault, 
which  he  confesses — "  'twas  my  fault  to  give  this  people 
scope."  I  rather  think  most  readers  will  agree  with 
Malone,  that  **My  does  not  relate  to  the  Duke  in  par- 
ticular, but  to  any  indefinite  person.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be,  to  detlroy  by  extirpation  (as  it  is  expressea 
in  another  place)  a  fault  that  I  have  committed,  and  to 
suffer  his  own  vices  to  grow  to  a  rank  and  luxuriant 
height.  The  speaker  puts  himself  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
offending person." 

"  Mott  pond'rout  and  tubttantial  thingt**—l  believe, 
with  several  of  the  best  critics,  that  this  passage,  proba- 
bly originally  obscure  from  brevity  of  expression,  has 
become  more  so  from  some  misprint,  the  correction  of 
which  has  not  been  discovered.  ''  Likeness  (says  Col- 
lier) has  been  construed  comelinett ;  but  likenett  made 
in  crime t  may  refer  to  the  resemblance,  in  vicious  in- 
clination, between  Angelo  and  Claudio."  Stevens  gave 
up  the  lines  as  unintelligible,  and  the  other  commenta- 
tors have  not  extract^  much  meaning  out  of  them. 
We  have  printed  the  old  text,  as  at  least  as  good  as  any 
of  the  proposed  emendations.  The  sense  seems  to  be-~ 
'  How  may  persons,  of  similar  criminality,  by  making 
practice  on  the  times,  draw  to  themselves,  as  it  were 
with  spiders'  webs,  the  ponderous  and  substantial  bene- 
fito  of  the  worid." 

ACT   IV.— Scene  L 

"Take,  O!  take  those  lipt  away** — The  earliest 
authority  for  assigning  this  song  to  Shakespeare,  (ex- 
cepting that  one  stanza  of  it  is  found  here,)  is  the  spu- 
rious edition  of  his  "  Poems,"  printed  in  1640.  It  is 
inserted  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Bloody  Brother," 
(act  V.  scene  2,)  with  a  second  stanza,  as  follows : — 

Hide,  O I  hide  thoae  hills  of  snow, 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bean, 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  of  diote  that  April  wean ; 
But  first  set  my  poor  neart  free, 
Bound  in  thoae  icy  chains  by  diee. 

Critics  differ  as  to  the  authorship.  Coupling  the  two  cir- 
cumstances that  one  stanza  of  the  song  is  found  here, 
and  that  the  whole  was  imputed  to  Shakespeare  in  1640, 
his  claim  may  be  admittea,  until  better  evidence  is  ad- 
duced to  deprive  him  of  it;  unless,  indeed,  we  admit 
Weber's  very  probable  conjecture,  that  this  stanza  is 
Shakespeare  s,  and  that  Fletcher,  having  occasion  for  a 
similar  song,  borrowed  the  first,  and  added  the  second 
stanza. 

"  —  a  PLAN CHED  gate** — i.  e.  A  gate  made  of  boardt : 
(from  the  French  planche.) 

"  There,  have  I  made  my  promise,  upon  the 
Heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him.** 

I  have  here,  like  Kuight,  preferred  retaining  the  origi- 
nal metrical  regulation,  harsh  as  it  may  be,  to  an  arbi 
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tmy  change,  which  adds  little  melody  to  the  lim 
and  these,  indeed,  are  not  the  worse  for  approaching  to 
prose.  By  pointing  and  reading,  as  the  sense  directs, 
''  have  I  made  my  promise"  parenthetically,  or  between 
commas,  the  vente  is  more  perceptible.  Knight  well 
remarks : — "  There  are  many  examples  in  Shakespeare's 
later  plays,  particularly  fn  Henrt  VIII.,  of  metncal  ar- 
rangements such  as  this,  in  which  the  freedom  of  versi- 
fication is  carried  to  the  extremest  limit.  We  believe 
it  to  be  characteristic  of  a  period  of  the  Poet's  life,  and 
therefore  cannot  consent  to  remove  these  decided  indi- 
cations.    The  lines  are  ordinarily  regulated  as  follows : — 

There  have  I  made  my  promise  to  call  on  him, 
Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night." 

"  —'  I  have  possess'd  him** — i.  e.  Informed  him. 

"  —  most  contrarioua  quests" — i.  e.  False  and  con- 
tradictory inquisitions,  and  pryings  into  conduct.  In- 
quest, in  its  legal  sense,  has  the  same  origin,  being  an 
inquiry  by  a  jury ;  and  was  abridged  to  "  quest,"  as  it 
may  still  be  heanl  in  vulgar  usage. 

"  —  FLOURISH  the  deceit" — ^i.  e.  Bestow  propriety^ 
and  ornament — like  rich  work  upon  a  coarse  ground. 
So,  in  Twelfth  Nioht — 

Empty  trunks  tftrjiawritKd  by  the  devil 

**  —  our  tilth's  to  sow'* — The  older  copies  have, 
"our  tythes  to  sow."  Warburton  suggested  it  was  a 
misprint  for  "  tilth,"  which  is,  I  think,  the  true  reading, 
though  not  generally  adopted.  "  Tilth"  was  a  favourite 
old  rarming  word,  which  is  thus  explained,  by  an  old 
writer  on  husbandry — (Markham's  "  English  Husband- 
ry,'* 1635 :) — "  Begin  to  sow  your  barley  upon  that 
ground  which  the  year  before  did  lye  fallow,  and  is 
commonly  called  your  tilth,  or  fallow-field."  It  is  a 
confirmation  of  this  correction  that,  in  this  very  book,  on 
another  page,  **  tilth"  is  misprinted,  as  here,  tithe.  The 
Duke  then  says — "The  harvest  is  so  far  from  being 
ready  to  reap,  that  we  have  as  yet  not  even  sowed  our 
field !" 


Scene  II. 

"  —  every  true  man*s  apparel  fit  your  thief** — 
This  is  the  old  and  more  characteristic  division  of  the 
dialogue,  though  the  last  speech  of  the  Clown  has  been, 
after  much  learned  discussion,  in  several  editions,  coupled 
with  Abhorson's  answer.  The  Clown  asks  Abhorson 
for  proof  Uiat  his  occupation  is  a  mystery,  and  receives 
for  reply,  merely,  "  Every  true  man's  (i.  e.  honest  man's) 
apparel  fits  your  thief.''  The  Clown,  who  is  a  quick 
fellow,  catches  at  the  reasoning  passing  in  Abhorson's 
mind,  and  explains  in  what  way  "  every  true  man's  ap- 
parel fits  your  thief."  The  author  has  made  Abhorson 
a  person  of  a  certain  concise  and  silent  gravity,  as  if,  in- 
deed, he  painted  from  some  individual  of  this  class, 
whose  peculiarities  he  thought  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served m  this  representative  of  his  profession.  He, 
therefore,  contents  himself  with  the  assertion  upon 
which  Uie  Clown  enlarges. 

**  —  you  shall  find  me  tare" — i.  e.  Handy;  nimble 
in  the  execution  of  the  office. 

"  —  it  lies  starkly" — i.  e.  Sliffiy. 

"  — were  he  meal'd" — "Meal'd  (says  Blackstone, 
tnd  Nares)  means  mingled,  or  compounded— {from  the 
f  rench  miler.)  Mell,  for  meddle,  or  mingle,  is  com- 
mon." I  doubt  this,  and  prefer  Johnson's  explanation  : — 
"  Were  he  meaVd;  were  he  sprinkled,  or  defiled.**  A 
figure  of  the  same  kind  our  author  uses  in  Macbeth  : — 
The  blood4>oUer*d  Banquo. 

"  —  UKsisTiWG  postern** — "  Unsisting  (says  Black- 
stone")  may  signify  never  at  rest,  always  opening.*"  It 
may  be  a  misprint  for  resisting,  or  unresting. 

"  —  here  comes  Claudio*s  pardon** — We  have  no 
hesitation  nere  in  adopting  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion  as  to 
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the  assignment  of  these  speeches.  In  the  original,  ^ 
Duke  says,  "This  is  his  lordship's  man ;"  whereas  tt 
not  likely  that  the  Provost,  who  has  so  strongly  «• 
pressed  his  opinion  that  Angelo  wonld  be  onreleiri^ 
and  who  subsequently  says  "  I  told  you,"  shoald,  opoi 
the  very  appearance  of  a  mesaenger,  exclaim — '*J^ 
here  comes  Claudio's  pardon.'* 

Scene  III. 

"young  Mr.  Rash" — "  Thia  enumeration  of  the b- 
habitants  of  the  prison  afibrda  a  very  striking  view  d 
the  practices  predominant  in  Shakespeare's  ase.  Be- 
sides those  whose  follim  are  common  to  all  times,  «e 
have  four  fighting-men  and  a  traveller.  It  is  not  as- 
likely  that  the  originals  of  the  pictures  were  tin 
known." — Johnson. 

"  —  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger'*'' 
An  amusing  and  instructive  paper  might  be  made  ap 
from  the  plays,  novels,  and  essays  of  France  and  Ek- 
land,  for  tne  last  three  centuries,  describing  the  sdUa- 
miliar  arts  of  the  money-lenders,  to  whom  men  of  de»> 
perate  credit  are  driven  for  aid,  in  contriving  to  avoid 
the  usury  laws,  by  obli^ng  the  hapless  custom«r  to  tike 
a  portion  of  their  loan  in  some  unsaleable  commodidea. 
such  as  "brown  paper  and  old  ginger."  From  Shake* 
speare,  who,  as  he  soon  became  (in  his  own  phrase)  ''a 
nch  fellow  enough,  and  had  every  thing  handsaor 
about  him,"  must  have  described  only  the  experience 
of  others,  to  Sheridan,  who  doubtless  related  n»  oin 
experience  in  that  of  Charles  Surface,  there  is  hardh 
an  English  writer  of  comic  fiction  but  has  at  least 
hinted  at  this  fruitfiil  topic.  Le  Sase,  Moliere,  etc.,  dows 
to  the  present  novelists  of  Paris,  have  also  found  in  thi» 
perpetual  food  for  pleasantry ;  and  their  laughable  satbe 
would  not  require  much  alteration  to  make  it  very  is* 
telligible  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first  notin 
of  it,  that  has  fallen  in  my  way,  was  in  Wilson's  "  Di»- 
course  on  Usury,"  (1572 ;)  and,  as  he  speaks  of  it  as  be> 
ing  then  no  novelt^,  this  establishes  a  very  respectabfe 
antiquity  for  this  time-honoured  usage. 

" — for  the  Lord's  sake** — Alluding  to  the  cnstum 
of  prisoners  begging  "  for  the  Lord's  sake" — a  custom 
which  lasted,  m  London,  till  the  present  generatioD. 
Thomas  Nash  thus  mentions  begging  "for  the  Loni'« 
sake,"  at  the  Fleet,  in  his  "  Pierce  Penniless."  ( 1592  :>-> 
"  At  that  time  that  thy  joys  were  in  the  fleeting,  snd 
thus  crying,  '  for  the  Lord's  sake,'  out  of  an  iron  win* 
dow." 

"  —  TONDER  generation** — "  The  original  is  yond,  m 

which  the  printer  no  doubt  ibllo wed  the  contraction  of 

the  writer.     But  in  most  modem  editions,  we  have  tlw 

under  generation ;  '  which  change  (says  Johnson)  was 

made  by  Hanmer,  with  true  judgment.'     Shakespeare 

has,  indeed,  in  Richard  II.,  alluded  to  the  antipodtt 

in  a  poetical  figure : — 

—  when  the  searchuiff  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  g^obe,  and  ughts  Uie  lower  world. 

But  what  is  gained  in  the  passage  before  us  by  per- 
plexing the  time  when  the  Duke  assures  the  Provoit 
he  shall  find  his  safety  manifested  7  The  scene  takes 
place  before  the  dawning :  Claudio  is  to  be  execatad 
by  four  of  the  clock.     The  Duke  says — 

As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is^ 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Subsequently,  when  the  morning  is  come,  Isabeils  is 
told — 'the  Duke  comes  home  to-morrow.*  Speaking, 
then,  in  the  dark  prison,  before  sunrise,  nothing  can  he 
more  explicit  than  the  Duke's  statement  that  before  tbi* 
sun  has  twice  made  his  daily  greeting  to  'yonder  gene- 
ration— i.  e.  to  the  life  without  the  walls^-the  Provost 
shall  be  assured  of  his  safety.  But  at  the  time  wbeu 
he  was  speaking  it  would  be  evening  at  the  antipodes, 
and  if  the  Provost  waited  for  his  safety  till  the  snn  Im) 
twice  risen  upon  the  under  generation,  he  would  havt* 
to  wait  till  a  third  day  before  lie  received  that  assurance : 
and  this  contradicts  what  is  afterwards  said  of  to-mor- 
row.**— Knioht. 
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u — weal-balahc'd  /orm"^.   e.   "Balanced/*  or 
weighed,  for  the  public  good ;  but  the  phrase  is  so  un- 
,,    uAoal  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  misprint 
,.   tor  weU-baUmeed 

-         **  —  your  BOSOM  on  thit  «rtf/c4"— i.  e.  (As  the  Duke 
-  just  afterwards  expresses  it)  "  revenges  to  your  heart." 

"  /  am  combined" — i.  e»  Bound  by  agreement :  in 
the  same  sense  as  Angelo  is  called  the  combinate  hus* 
^   band  of  Mariana. 

'^'  "  —  the  old  fantastical  Duke  of  dark  comers"'^ 
"^  Schlegel  has  some  very  just  remarks  concemins  the 
character  of  the  Duke,  and  the  way  in  which  Shake- 
speare  incidentally  informs  us  of  his  peculiarities  from 
the  mouth  of  Lucio.  The  Duke  loves  justice  and 
truth,  but  it  is  his  "  crotchet"  to  attain  them  by  crooked 
ways,  and  by  lurking  in  disguises.  "The  interest 
(sa^rs  Schlegel)  reposes  altogether  on  the  action:  cu* 
riosity  constitutes  no  part  of  our  delight;  for  the 
Duke,  in  the  dis^ise  of  a  monk,  is  always  present 
to  watch  over  his  dangerous  representatives,  and  to 
avert  every  evil  which  could  possibly  be  apprehended. 
The  Duke  acts  the  part  of  the  monk  naturaUy,  even  to 
deception ;  he  unites  in  his  person  the  wisdom  of  the 
priest  and  the  prince.  His  wisdom  is  merely  fond  of 
too  roundabout  ways :  his  vanity  is  flattered  by  acting 
invisibly,  like  an  earthly  providence ;  he  is  more  enter- 
tained^ with  overhearing  his  subjects  than  governing 
them  in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  he  at  last  extends 
pardon  to  all  the  ^lil^,  we  do  not  see  how  his  original 
piirpose  of  restonn^  the  strictness  of  the  laws,  by  com- 
mitting the  execution  of  them  to  other  hands,  has  in 
9uiy  wise  been  accomplished."  Hazlitt  thinks  he  was 
''more  absorbed  in  his  own  plots  and  gravity  than 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  more  tenacious  of 
his  own  character  than  attentive  to  the  feelings  and  ap- 
prehensions of  others."  All  this  seems  true ;  and  yet 
we  feel  that  the  Duke,  however  "fantastical,"  is  an 
excellent  man.    He  loves  justice,  but  mercy  still  more. 

"  —  BBHOLDiNo  to  your  reports" — The  active  instead 
vf  the  passive  participle  was  m  general  use  at  the  time, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  altering  it.  It  is  what  Shake- 
fipeare  wrote. 

"  —  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for" — 
i.  e.  One  who  hunted  after  women  as  the  woodman 
hunts  after  deer ;  from  the  double  meaning  of  deer,  and 
dear :— 

"  Well,  welL  wm  John, 

I  see  you  are  a  woodman,  and  can  choose 
Yoor  deer,  though  it  be  i'  the  dark." 

Scene  IV. 

" —  makes  me  unprkonant" — Stevens  remarks  that 
in  the  first  scene  the  Duke  says  that  Escalus  is  preg- 
nant— (i.  e.  ready  in  the  forms  of  law.^  "  Unpregnant," 
therefore,  in  the  instance  before  us,  is  unready ,  unpre- 
pared. 

"  Yet  reason  dares  her  no" — This  very  obscure  line 
ia  printed,  in  our  text,  as  it  is  Id  the  first  copies.  Ste- 
vens and  other  editors  have  thought  to  make  the  sense 
plainer  by  pointing  it  thus :— "  Yet  reason  dares  her  ? — 
No."  Dare  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  terrify, 
overawe;  as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — 

These  mad  mischiefs 

Would  dere  a  woman. 

In  this  sense  we  understand  the  passage  thus : — "  She 
might  accuse  me.  Yet  reason  (prudence)  terrifies  her 
to  the  contrary."  The  use  of  "no,"  in  this  way,  is 
very  intelli^ble,  colloquially,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
old  dramatista.  Thus,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have — 
**  I  charged  him  no;"  "to  satisfy  the  world  no."  The 
other  punctuation  is  thus  explained: — "Yet  does  not 
reason  challenge  or  incite  her  to  the  accusation  7  No ; 
for  my  authority,"  etc.  Or  else  in  the  other  sense  of 
dare,   (to  embolden :)— •"  Will  not  reason  embolden 


her  7  No."  It  is,  after  all,  quite  possible  that  the  ob- 
scurity here,  as  in  other  passages  of  this  play,  arisea 
from  a  typographical  error,  the  true  reading  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

"  —  my  authority  bears  or  a  credent  bulk" — This  is 
ordinarily  printed,  "  bears  o/f  a  credent  bulk ;"  or  else 
"  of"  is  omitted.  We  follow  the  original.  "  Of"  seems 
used,  as  often  in  Old-English,  in  a  partitive  or  indefinite 
sense;  as  if  he  had  said,  "some  credent  bulk."  In 
this  way  we  find,  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream — 
"  I  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance."  So,  in  a  con- 
temporary poet,  Warner — "  His  ghost  commandeth  mr 
o/aid." 

Scene  VI. 

"  —  GENEROUS  and  gravest  citizens" — "  Generous" 
is  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense,  for  noble,  of  rank  and 
birth.  "  Gravest,"  too,  is  in  its  less  usual  and  Latin 
sense,  for  weightiest,  most  respected. 

"  —  HBNT  the  gates" — i.  e.  Have  taken  possession 
of  the  gates.  The  word  "  hent"  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  hentan — to  catch,  or  lay  hold  of.  Shakespeare 
has  it  again  in  the  Winter's  Tale — "And  merrily  hent 
the  stile-a."  Hint  has  the  same  e^mology,  as  Home 
Tooke  has  observed.  "  Hent"  was  in  use  among  the 
contemporaries  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

"  —  Vail  your  regard'*— ^i,  e.  Lower. 

" — characts" — i.  e  Inscriptions;  ofiicial  designa- 
tions. 

**For  inequality"— Johnson    thought    that    "  ine- 

auality"  refers  to  the  unequal  position  of  the  accuser  and 
le  accused ;  but  Isabella  adverts  to  the  Duke's  previous 
speech,  where  the  indications  of  madness  are  defined — 
apparent  inconsistency,  surrounded  by  "  the  oddest 
frame  of  sense." 

"  —  hide  the  false  seems  true" — Malone  interprets 
this — "  For  ever  hide-^i.  e.  plunge  into  eternal  aark- 
ness — the  false  one,  Angelo,  who  now  seems  honest." 
Looking  to  the  elliptical  construction  which  prevails  in 
this  play,  the  meaning  appears  to  be,  cleariy  enough — 
Draw  the  truth  from  obscurity,  and  obscure  the  false 
which  now  seems  true.  The  "  seems  true"  is  taken  as 
one  compounded  word,  and  used  substantively. 

"  —  as  like,  as  it  is  true" — The  Duke  says,  in  de- 
rision, "  Tliis  is  most  likely ;"  and  Isabella  replies  by  a 
wish  that  it  had  as  much  the  appearance  of  truth  as  it 
had  of  the  reality. 

"  —  FOND  wretch" — i.  e.  Foolish  wretch.  (See  note, 
act  ii.  scene  2 — "  Fond  shekels,"  etc.) 

"In  countenance" — i.  e.  In  the  sanctified  presence 
and /are  of  Angelo. 

"  —  TEMPORARY  meddler" — This  seems  to  me  plain 
enough,  taking  "  temporary"  for  temporal,  in  opposition 
to  the  "  man  divine  and  holy."  He  is  notu  "  meddler" 
in  temporal  matters. 

"  —  ril  be  impartial" — "Impartial,"  like  several 
other  words  with  the  prefix  im,  oore,  in  Old-English, 
two  senses,  directly  contradictory ;  and  the  use  vibrated 
between  Uiem.  Im  is  sometimes  the  negative,  and 
sometimes  merely  intensive.  Here  it  is  taken  literally. 
The  Duke  will  take  no  part,  whatever.  He  will  leave 
it  to  the  just  judge  to  decide  his  own  cause. 

"  —  short  o/ com  position" — Her  fortune,  which  was 
promised  proportionate  to  mine,  fell  short  of  the  "com- 
position"— i.  e.  contract,  or  bargain. 

"  —  poor  INFORMAL  womcn" — "Informal"  signifies 
out  of  their  senses.  In  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  (act  v. 
scene  1,)  "a  formal  man"  means  a  man  in  his  senses: 
also  in  Twelfth  Night,  (act  ii.  scene  5.)  "  Informal" 
is  here  used  as  the  op(K>site  o{ formal. 
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Duke.  Whipp'd  fint,  lir,  tnd  hang'd  after. — 
Proclaim  it,  provott,  ronnd  aboiit  the  city. 
If  any  woman'*  wroDg'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
{Km  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there's  one 
Whom  be  begot  with  child,)  let  her  appear. 
And  be  ihall  many  her :  tbe  Duptial  Imiah'd, 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  bang'd. 

Lucio.  1  beseech  your  htghneas,  do  not  mHrrv 
me  to  a  whore!  Your  higboeaB  said  eien  now! 
made  yoa  a  dake :  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompeiue 
me  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Dvkt.    Upon  mine   honour,  thou   ihalt   marry 
her. 
Thy  ilandere  I  foi^ve;  and  therewithal 
R«mit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  lo  prison. 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lacio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  krd,  is  prewing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 


Dukt.  Slandering  a  prince  deserrea  H. — 
She,  Claudio,  that  yon  wroDg'd,  look  yon  reMorC'- 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana ! — bre  her,  Angeki : 
I  hare  confesa'd  her,  and  I  knoir  her  virtue.— 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escahis,  ibr  thy  much  good- 

There's  more  behind  that  i*  more  gratnlate. 
Thanks,  prorost,  for  thy  care,  and  aecrecy; 
We  shall  employ  ihee  in  a  worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  broosht  yon  hnne 
Tbe  bead  of  Ragozine  for  Claaoio'a : 
Tb'  offence  pardons  itself.— Dear  Isabel, 
1  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Wbereto  if  you'll  a  willing  ear  inchne. 
What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  ia  yonn  is  nuDt.— 
So,  bring  ns  to  our  palace ;  where  we'll  show 
What's  yet  behind,  that's  meet  you  all  should  kiwv. 
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ACT  1 ScEP 


I  of  aU  advUe"- 


•ndl.  or  limil. 


~aen,  • 


But  tkat,  to  four  lufficiencji.  at  Jour  foorth  U  able,"  etc. 

Thia  u  llie  reading  of  the  old  copies,  which  moal  of 

the   critici  md  edjton  have  ihoagnt  DniDtelligible  and 

fliraaeonj.     I  take  it,  thai  the  "thai"  refers  to  Ihf 

mianua,  wbich  the  Doke  idusI  have  in  his  hand, 
fbn  him ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  >eQteiice.  be  lajt 
caliu,  "There  ia  our  commiHioa,"  u  he  ibortly  after 
aays   to    Angelo,    "Take    thy  commisaioa."     "That" 
authority  ia  all  thai  u  wanted  to  hia  full  "  aulticieacy' 
la  dutiea  which  bia  "worth"  and  ability  El  him  for 
Sflvenl  editcn,  however,  iniiit  [bat  a  line  baa  been  ac 
cidoDtally  lost,  which  Theobald  tboa  lappliei  :— 
Bdi  thai  u>  jour  aniBciaQcj  jca  add 
Pn«  dUigeDce,  aa  yooi  vronn  la  able. 
Or  thai,  according  to  Tyrwhitt : — 

Bnl  that  to  tout  •nflkHniFj  jon  pnl 
A  jfrai  m  wUIiDg  aa  JnOT  wafih  ta  able. 
Jobnaon,  eqoally  poritiTe  that  the  paasage  ia  comipt, 
neud  lfan« : — 


Bat  ihai  lo  jonr  anlRcleiKy,  f 


Ihlaablt. 


Slerena — "Then,"  (aaya  the  Duke,) — 

Your  aaJbdenc/  aa  roar  wonk  la  a 
And  In  tl»m  •rat. 
Thia  lalt  ia  probably  the  beat  coiyectare, 


"  —  /ie  TaaHi" — Blackaloae  explain*  this  lo  mean 
the  tecbnical  tangnage  of  tbe  couiia,  and  adds — "  An  old 
Ixiok,  called  'Let  Ttrmei  ie  la  Leg.'  (written  in  Heni^ 
the  Eiihth'*  time,)  was.  m  Bhakegpeare's  day,  and  w 
now,  (j.  e,  seventy  vears  ago,)  the  accidence  of  young 
students  in  tbe  law." 

"  — jSiw  lasuai" — i.  e.  EUcellent  utet,  or  purpoitt. 

"  —  (Amai  awJ  trst" — "Use,"  ia  that  age,  signified 
inltrttt  of  mfinty. 

"  —  otLt  thai  can  my  part  in  kim  adoertiie" — i.  e. 
"One  (nys  Matooe)  wbo  is  already  informed  as  to  the 
dadea  of  my  office."  It  rather  seema  to  me  lo  imply 
one  that  can  of  bimself  declare  tbe  duty  be  owe*  to  me. 
"  Advertiae"  waa  accented  on  the  aecood  syllable,  aa 
we  learn  (nim  many  eiamptea  in  ifae  older  poets, 

"  Hold,  tktrefere,  Angela"— V/iHi  Collier  and  Ste- 
vens, I  DDdeiBtuid  tbe  Duke  ai  bete  tendering  to  An- 
gela hia  commissian,  ■*  he  had  prorioiuly  giren  a  simi- 
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CHARACTESIBTICS    OF   TKOUGIIT    AND    MANHCn — DATE   OF   THB 
PLAY,    STATE    OF    THE    TEXT,    ETC. 

liistoricBl  Iccturea.  lo  eiirorce  hi«  gcnural  crilical  dai-lride  that  lbs  psniNl 
aSany  coauderBble  worlc  or  an  nutbor,  iu  euch  particular  walkof  hii  talent, 
ia  quite  •cifficival  to  iafonii  the  reader  nr  the  atrenglh  and  chanclor  of  bii 
gepim,  mid  the  p* 
..lit  hy  nn  ■ 
the  very  Iviv  i..  ■!  i.  .  '    '    -   ■  /  i   ,.  nayi  he)  w« 

■bonld  not  valuB  Bfaakecpeare  nttGcieiill^  wiihoat  being  acqiuinted  wjdi 
■11  hia  great  plajra,  ]ie(  eTcn  in  hi*  caae  >  knonlsdgs  of  any  one  of  hii  bart 
tmgadiea,  and  any  one  of  hia  beat  comediea,  would  give  oi  a  notioa  laithfal 
in  kind,  allhoagh  raqoiriiig  to  be  angmented  in  degree." — (IntmititlOTy  Lecture  on  Modem  Hitlory.) 

Tnie  ai  tbia  rule  may  be,  aa  regarda  the  maa*  of  anlhon  of  erery  age,  and  even  dkmI  of  (liote  of  the  very  Ugbeat 
rank,  it  ia  tarely  ermnaona  in  reference  to  Shakeapaare,  eveo  in  the  guarded  and  qnalified  Ibrm  in  which  it  ia 
applied  to  him;  and  thi*  exception  of  the  great  Engliah  Poet  ftom  ao  general  s  law  of  mind,  which  baa  goTemed' 
the  loflieat  and  moat  powerful  minda,  ia  among  the  moat  ab-iking  and  unequivocal  endence*  of  bia  anpenonly. 
Neither  Macietti  nor  Hah  let,  alone,  conld  give  any  competent  idea  of  the  character  of  mind  and  caat  of  thooght, 
or  of  Ihe  habitual  viewa  of  life,  of  the  anthor  of  OTHtLLo;  while  Lkar.  with  all  it>  wonderful  coubinalion  of 
intellect  and  paaaion,  would  aa  little  lead  ua  to  imagine  that  the  aame  author  had  written  anch  a  tngedy  ai  RoHio 
ABD  Jdliit.  Thta  play  of  the  Teh  teit,  eipecially,  ia  one  of  thoae  worka  for  which  no  other  produclioD  of  tba 
•athor'a  prolific  bncy  could  have  prepared  hit  readera.  It  ia  wholly  of  a  different  caat  of  temper,  and  mood  of' 
diapoailioD,  from  thota  ao  conapicnoua  in  hia  gayer  comediea ;  while  even  the  ethical  dignity  and  poetic  aplesdonr 
of  the  Meschaht  or  Vaiiici,  could  not  well  lead-tbe  critic  lo  anticipate  the  aolemn  grandeur,  the  ontiirallad 
harmony  and  grace,  the  bold  Driginality,  aitd  the  grave  beauty  of  the  Teh  put. 

The  MiDSUHHiR-NiaHT'a  Dream,  aa  diSsrent  from  ita  aathor'a  other  gayer  and  more  purely  poetical  worka,  M 
the  Teh  fest  ia  from  bia  graver  delineationa  of  deeper  thought  and  atronger  paaaion,  it  that  among  hia  diamat 
which,  from  ita  &iry  machinery  and  the  predominance  of  the  imaginative  over  the  reel,  moat  natoralljr  preaento 
itielf  aa  the  counterpart  of  the  Tempest.  Yet  it  i*  aa  essentially  different  aa  if  it  bad  been  the  work  of  some  other 
oODtemporary  poet;  being,  indeed,  rather  a  contrvat  than  a  resembling  counterpart.  More  abounding  in  tingle 
pWBBges  of  matchlees  and  varied  aweetnen  or  brilliancy,  it  ia  leaa  perfect  as  a  whole,  and  differs  alill  more  'rom  it 
in  ita  pervading  tone  of  feeling,  and  the  impreaaion  it  Wvea  on  Ihe  mind.  The  one  is  joyous  in  emper, 
laxuriaat  in  bncy,  and  dazzling  throughout  from  ill  audden  and  brilliant  contrasts.  The  other  is  also  filled  with 
bfgb  BDd  true  poeny.  bat  it  is  poeny  pervaded  and  controlled  by  •  contemplative  philosophy;  and  it  ia  the  calm, 
aolemn  tight  of  that  philoaophy  that  harmonizes,  and  mellowi  down,  the  richest  buciet  and  boldeat  iuventioiia  mto' 
eoe  grave  and  even  severe  tone  of  colour.  The  two  dramaa  are  to  each  other  as  the  full  and  strong  bant  of  Ufa, 
and  the  bdmy  fragraitce  of  spring,  with  ita  joyous  and  exhilarating  influence,  and  bright  confusion  of  beautiaa,' 
oompared  nrith  the  autumnal  magnificence  of  our  Indian  aummer,  with  ita  calmness  and  repose,  ita  yellow  radianea,' 
■ltd  all  its  pensive  yet  aouthing  asaociationa  and  influences.  There  are  several  respects  in  which  the  TEnriat ' 
•fans  stands  alone,  a*  diatingniahahle  in  character  from  any  other  of  ila  author'a  varied  creatioaa.  Without  being ' 
bia  work  of  greateat  power,  not  eqoalling  sereml  of  the  other  dramas  in  depth  of  pastinn,  or  in" the  exhibition  of 
the  workiiig  of  the  aBectiona ;  anrpassed  by  otben  in  brilliancy  of  poetic  tancj  or  exquisite  delicacies  of  expresaioa, ' 
it  ii  nevenheleas  among  the  moat  perfect  (perhapa  in  fact  the  most  perfect)  of  all,  aa  a  work  of  art,  of  the  moal ' 
unbroken  uni^  of  effect  and  suataiued  majesty  of  intellect.  It  ia  too — if  we  can  apeak  of  degrees  of  originality  it ' 
the  productiona  of  this  most  creative  of  all  poeta— the  moat  purely  original  of  hia  conceptiona,  deriving  nothing  of 
aay  cunjequence  from  any  other  aoarce  for  the  plot,  and  witboot  any  prototype  in  literature  of  the  more  important 
poiaonngea,  or  any  model  for  the  thoughti  and  language,  beyond  the  materials  preaented  by  actnal  and  living' 
hBDun  lutDia,  to  be  raiaed  and  idealized  iaio  the  "  wild  and  wondrous"  forms  of  Ariel  and  Calihati.  of  the  majeatio ' 
Proapero,  aixl,  above  all,  of  hia  peeHesa  daughter.  Miranda  is  a  character  blending  the  truth  of  Datnre  widi  the 
noat  exqniaile  refitwmont  of  poetic  fancy,  unrivalled,  even  in  Shakeapeare'a  own  long  and  beautiful  aensa  of 
portrailurea  of  feminine  excellence,  and  paralleled  only  by  the  Eve  of  Hilton,  who,  I  cannot  but  think,  was 
iadirecd;  indebted  for  aome  of  her  moat  bacinaliog  attributea  to  the  solitary  daughter  of  Prospero. 
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Caliban,  a  being  without  example  or  parallel  in  poetic  invention,  degraded  in  mind,  at  well  as  in  moral 
below  the  level  of  humanity,  and  yet  euentially  and  purely  poetical  in  all  his  conceptions  and  language,  ii  a 
creation  to  whose  originality  and  poetic  truth  every  critic,  from  Dryden  downward,  has  paid  homage.  Nor  it  it 
a  loM  striking  peculiarity,  that  the  only  buffoon  characters  and  dialogue  in  the  drama  are  those  of  the  sailors,  wbn 
seem  to  be  introduced  for  the  single  purpose  of  contrasting  the  grossness  and  lowness  of  civilized  vice  with  the 
nobler  forms  of  savage  and  untutored  depravity. 

It  is  partly  on  account  of  this  perfect  novelty  of  invention,  and  probably  still  more  from  the  fitiry  azid  magical 
machinery  of  the  plot,  that  the  later  critics  have  designated  the  Tempest  as  specially  belonging  to  the  Romantic 
Drama.  Yet  to  me  it  appears,  not  only  in  its  structure,  but  in  its  taste  and  feeling,  to  bear  a  more  classical 
character,  and  to  be  more  assimilated  to  the  higher  Grecian  drama,  in  its  spirit,  than  any  other  of  its  author's  worio. 
or  indeed  any  other  poem  of  his  age.  The  rules  of  the  Greek  stage,  as  to  the  unities  of  time  azid  place,  are  fullj 
complied  with.  This  cannot  well  be  the  result  of  accident,  for  in  an  age  of  classical  translation,  and  learned  (eves 
pedantic)  imitation,  it  needed  no  classical  learning  to  make  the  unities  known  to  any  dramatic  author ;  and  a» 
Shakespeare  had.  in  his  other  plays,  totally  rejected  them,  he  would  seem  here  to  have  expressly  d^gned  to 
conform  his  plot  to  their  laws.  But  there  also  appears  to  me  to  be  something  in  the  poetic  character  and  tone  of 
the  drama,  approaching  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  Greek  dramatic  poetry,  which  can  certainly  not  be  ascribed 
to  intentional  imitation,  any  more  than  to  the  unconscious  resemblance  often  produced  by  habitual  familiarity  with 
favourite  models.  It  has  nothing  of  the  air  of  learned  and  elaborate  imitation  which,  in  the  works  of  Tasso  sod 
Milton  and  Gray,  make  the  scholar  everywhere  as  perceptible  as  the  poet.  But  it  is  the  resemblance  of  solems 
thought,  of  calm  digni^,  of  moral  wisdom,  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  in  its  most  majestic  form,  passing  now  ioto 
the  lyrical  and  now  into  the  didactic  or  ethical.  This  resemblance  of  taste  and  feeling  is  rendered  more  striking, 
by  a  similaf.bold  and  free  invention  and  combination  of  poetic  diction,  making  the  English  language  as  flexible  si 
the  Greek  to  every  shade  of  thought  In  all  these  respects,  the  resemblance  to  antiquity  goes  just  far  enough  tn 
show  that  its  result  is  not  artificial  or  intentional ;  but  the  result  of  the  same  mental  causes  operating  upon  the 
author's  poetic  temperament  and  taste,  at  the  time,  which  predominated  in  forming  the  '*  lofty,  grave  tragediaos'' 
of  ancient  Athens. 

It  is  partly  for  these  reasons,  and  partly  also  in  consequence  of  the  grave  and  sustained  harmony  of  its  versiBcs- 
tion,  that  the  Tkmpcst  so  constantly  reminds  the  reader  of  Milton's  noblest  strains.  Yet  here  again  the  simih'tode 
arises,  in  a  very  small  degree,  not  from  direct  imitation  or  adaptation  of  diction,  or  imagery,  or  sentiment — for  of 
these  Milton  has  borrowed  more  largely  from  others  of  Shakespeare's  dramas — but  in  the  general  effect  upon  the 
ear,  and  the  solemn  impression  left  upon  the  mind. 

.  All  these  circumstances,  while  they  indicate  the  maturity  of  genius,  and  the  judgment  and  taste  exercised  snd 
refined  by  long  experience,  combine  with  its  stately  tone  of  pensive,  yet  not  gloomy  moralizing,  to  give  to  the 
Tbmpbst  the  calm  magnificence  of  a  golden  sunset  in  autumn,  according  fully  with  (if  indeed  it  did  not  originalhr 
suggest)  the  commonly  entertained  opinion  that  this  was  its  author's  latest  work.  Thus  it  has  become  invested 
with  a  sort  of  "  sacredness,  as  the  last  work  of  a  mighty  workman ;"  while  many  an  admiring  critic  has  thought, 
with  Campbell,  "  that  Shakespeare,  as  if  conscious  it  would  be  his  last,  and  as  if  inclined  to  typify  himself,  has  made 
his  hero  a  natural,  a  dignified  and  benevolent  magician,  who  would  conjure  up  '  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep'  by 
the  most  seemingly  natural  and  simple  means.  Shakespeare  himself  is  Prospero,  or  rather  the  superior  geniu 
who  commands  both  Prospero  aiid  Ariel.  But  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  bresk 
ais  staff,  and  to  bury  it  fathoms  in  the  ocean — 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  •ound." 

.  I  am  unwilling  to  reject  this  pleasing,  and,  in  itself,  not  improbable  opinion ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  to  some 
extent  reconciled  with  the  evidence  we  now  possess  of  the  date  of  the  Tkmpbst,  though  that  proves  nothing 
positively,  but  that  this  was  one  among  the  author's  four  or  five  later  works,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Wis- 
tbr's  Talk,  Ctmbeline,  and  Coriolahus. 

The  most  direct  piece  of  chronological  testimony  is  one  which  was  not  accessible  to  any  editor  or  critic  before  Mr. 
Collier.  This  proves  that  the  Tempest  was  performed  at  court,  before  James  I.,  on  Nov.  1,  1611.  This  appears 
from  the  **  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,"  (lately  published  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,) 
which  contains  this  memorandum : — "  Hallomas  night,  was  presented  at  Whithall,  before  the  King's  Majestie,  a  pby 
called  the  Tempest."  The  Winter's  Tale  was  also  among  the  plays  selected  for  the  royal  amusement,  and  vrai 
acted  at  court  four  days  after.  According  to  the  well-ascertained  customs  of  the  times,  it  is  highly  probable,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  both  of  these  dramas  were  new  and  successful  plays,  which  had  just  passed  the  public 
ordeal.  This  probability,  as  to  the  Tempest,  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  internal  evidence  of  the  style,  the  rhythm, 
and  other  characteristics  of  authorship,  which  have  certainly  little  afiiaity  to  those  of  the  author's  youthful  taste, 
but  very  much  with  his  productions  of  a  Uter  date.  Coleridge,  in  his  lectures,  (as  reported  by  Mr.  Collier.) 
pronounced  that  the  Tempest  was  "one  of  Shakespeare's  latest  works,  judging  from  the  language  alone;"  and 
the  same  argument  seems  to  have  led  to  the  similar  decisions  of  Schlegel  and  of  Campbell.  A¥e  have,  in  additioo 
to  this,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Tempest  by  Meares,  nor  any  satisfactory  reference  to  it  by  any 
oontemporary,  prior  to  1611 ;  and  there  are,  moreover,  several  smaller  points  of  circumstantial  evidence ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  very  satisfiustory  proof  that  the  Tempest  was  not  written  very  long  before  that  date.  The  evidence 
of  the  last  class  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Collier : —  ' 
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*'  There  ia  one  piece  of  external  evidence  which  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Tcmpkst  was  compoaed 
not  very  long  before  Ben  Jonson  wrote  one  of  bis  comedies :  we  allude  to  his  *  Bartholomew  Fair,'  and  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  '  Induction,'  frequently  mentioned,  and  which  we  concur  in  thinking  was  intended  as  a  bit  not  only 
at  the  Tempest,  but  at  the  Winter's  Tale.  Ben  Jonson's  'Bartholomew  Fair*  was  acted  in  1614,  and  written 
perhaps  in  the  preceding  year,  during  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  two  plays ;  and  there  we  find  the  following 
words,  which  we  reprint,  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  original  edition,  where  Italic  type  seems  to  have  been  used 
to  nu&ke  the  allusions  more  distinct  and  obvious: — '  If  there  bee  never  a  ServatU-mongUr  i'  the  Fapre^  who  can 
helpe  it,  he  sayes ;  nor  a  nest  of  AfUique$  7  Hee  is  loth  to  make  Nature  afraid  in  his  Playe$t  like  those  that 
beset  Tales f  Tempe$t$^  and  such  like  DroUerie$.*  The  words  *  servant-monster,'  *  antiques,'  *  Tales,' '  Tempests,* 
and  '  drolleries,'  which  last  Shakespeare  himself  employs  in  the  Tempest,  (act  iii.  scene  3,)  seem  so  applicable, 
that  they  can  hardly  relate  to  any  tning  else." 

In  reply  to  the  supposition  that  the  Tempest  of  1611  was  only  the  revival  of  an  older  play,  Mr.  Collier 
answers : — 

'*  We  do  not  think  it  probable,  for  several  Reasons.  One  of  these  is  an  apparently  trifling  circumstance,  pointed 
out  by  Farmer;  viz.  that  in  the  Merchant  op  Venice,  written  before  1598,  the  name  of  Stephano  is  invariably 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  while  in  the  Tem  pest  tlje  proper  pronunciation  is  a« 
constantly  required  by  the  verse.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  found  his  error  in  the  interval, 
and  he  may  have  learned  it  from  Ben  Jonson's  *  Ever^  Man  in  his  Humour,'  in  which  Shakespeare  performed^ 
and  in  the  original  list  of  characters  to  which,  in  the  edition  of  1601,  the  names  not  only  of  Stephano  but  of  Pros^ 
pero  occur. 

*'  Another  circumstance  shows,  almost  decisively,  that  the  Tempest  was  not  written  until  afler  1603,  when  the 
translation  of  Montaigne's  *  Essays,'  by  Florio,  made  its  first  appearance  in  print  In  act  ii.  scene  1,  is  a  passage 
so  closely  copied  from  Florio's  version,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  identi^.  If  it  be  said  that  these  lines  may  have 
been  an  insertion  subsequent  to  the  original  production  of  the  play,  we  answer,  that  the  passage  is  not  such  as 
amid  have  been  introduced,  like  some  others,  to  answer  a  temporary  or  complimentary  purpose,  and  that  it  is 
given  as  a  necessary  and  continuous  portion  of  the  dialogue." 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  cannot  be  omitted  that  Malone  has  made  out,  with  great  probability,  that  very  nuany 
of  the  incidents,  allusions,  scenery,  etc.,  of  the  play,  were  at  least  suggested  by  Jonrdan's  "  Narrative"  of  the  "  Dis- 
covery of  the  Bermudas,"  published  iu  1610,  giving  an  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somers  upon  those 
islands. 

This  cumulative  evidence  of  differing  kinds,  every  part,  in  its  way,  difficult  to  refute,  seems  to  me  to  leave  nu 
room  to  doubt  that  the  Tempest  belongs  entirely  to  the  later  period  of  its  author's  genius;  yet  it  would  rather 
place  it  a  little  anterior  than  subsequent  to  some  others  impressed  with  the  same  stan^p  of  mighty  but  calm  and 
•iibdued  energy — unless  indeed  we  suppose  that  none  of  his  plays  were  written  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  or  after  his  forty-seventh  year.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up  ^e  old  opinion  which  has  not  only  commended 
itself  as  true,  upon  its  own  evidence,  to  critics  of  the  soundest  judgment  and  the  truest  taste,  but  also  appears 
to  be  the  old  traditional  notion,  and  like  other  traditions,  where  there  is  no  inducement  for  fabricating  them, 
more  likely  to  be  true  in  some  degree,  or  in  origin,  than  to  have  been  wholly  invented.  My  own  theory  of  iIh* 
matter  is  this:  Malone  has  shown,  from  contemporary  MSS.,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1612,  the  Tempest  uV 
acted  by  the  "  King's  Company,"  before  Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  and  the  Prince  Palatine,  duriiiir 
the  court  festivities  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Elector  Palatine — an  ill-starred 
marriage^  conspicuous  in  history  for  the  long  train  of  disasters  to  which  it  led.  This  was  about  three  years  after 
the  composition  and  first  representation  of  the  Tem  pest.  We  know  from  the  history  of  some  other  plays  that  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  such  selections  for  representation  on  occasions  of  state  festivity,  to  improve  and  give  novel^  to  the 
piece  by  revisal  and  enlargement.  I  suppose  that  Shakespeare  then  gave  to  the  Tempest  the  same  careful  revisal 
to  which  he  had  formerly  subjected  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  with  a  more  perfect  effect  of  unity,  because  the 
original  fabric  was,  as  in  Lear  and  Otbello,  of  the  same  general  tone,  taste,  and  belonging  to  Uie  same  period 
of  the  author's  intellectual  character,  with  the  enlargement.  To  this  circumstance  it  may  be  ascribed,  that  the 
whole  piece  came  to  be  regarded  as  its  author's  final  work  on  retiring  from  the  public  field ;  while  in  reality  that 
was  true  only  of  some  of  its  nobler  strains,  and  of  the  prophetic  allusions  at  the  end,  which  have  stamped  uppii 
the  drama  the  last  impress  of  its  author's  genius,  and  left  it  as  his  farewell  to  the  "  rough  magic,"  the  **  heavenly 
music,"  and  the  "  airy  charms,"  which  had  for  years  obeyed  the  biddings  of  his  "  so  potent  art"  He  died  about 
three  years  after,  and  no  other  work  of  his  can  be  ascribed,  with  any  authority,  to  a  later  date  than  1613. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  **  Disquisition  on  the  Tempest,"  has  maintained  a  theory  just  the  reverse  of  this— 
that  this  play  was  in  reality  one  of  his  very  earliest  works,  being  the  same  mentioned  by  Meares,  before  1598, 
under  the  title  of  **  Love's  Labour  Won."  Whatever  may  be  the  probability  of  the  theory  last  stated,  (for  which 
the  American  editor  alone  is  answerable,)  the  historical  testimony  that  the  Tempest  was  written  at  some 
period  between  1603  and  1611,  and  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  date,  is  so  strong,  and  mi 
corroborated  by  the  literary  and  intellectual  indications  of  style  and  thought,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  bu 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  period  of  the  author's  mind,  and  that  not  an  immature  or  early  one,  that  the 
aggregate  evidence  cannot  be  shaken  by  mere  ingenuity  of  argument  or  conjecture,  unsustained  by  direct  proof. 
We  have  elsewhere  (see  Introductory  Remarks  to  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well)  occasion  to  notice  this  theory 
again,  in  reference  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  piece  designated  by  Meares  as  **  Love's  Labour  Won." 

The  Tempest  is  printed  only  in  the  folio  of  1623,  which  is  an  additional,  though  not  at  all  conclusive,  indicatioi^ 
that  it  was  written  in  the  author's  later  years.  It  is  in  general  correcdy  printed,  and  the  metrical  arrangement  is 
carefully  preserved ;  so  that  there  are  but  two  or  three  various  readings  of  any  doubt  or  difficulty. 
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Like  Lear,  Bomko  aho  Julikt,  and  others  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  the  Tempest  has  andergone  Btrange  aad 
causeless  alterations,  to  sait  it  to  the  supposed  public  taste,  or  add  to  the  presumed  scenic  effect  and  interest.  Om 
alteration  bears  the  great  name  of  Dryden,  who  introduced  it  with  an  admirable  prologue,  and  one  of  his  agres* 
able  prefaces ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  additions,  especially  the  comic  ones,  were  by  his  associate  in  this  siDgokr 
undertaking,  Sir  William  Davenant.  They  have  given  Caliban  a  sister,  Sycorax.  on  whom  they  have  bestowed 
her  brother's  depravity,  without  his  poetical  character.  They  have  added  to  the  plot  a  young  prince,  as  unezpe* 
rienced  as  Miranda,  having  never  seen  a  woman ;  and  they  provide  Miranda  with  a  sister  to  marry  to  the  prince, 
so  as  to  work  out  a  double  plot,  and  conclude  with  a  double  wedding.  The  sailor  dialogue  is  alao  enlarged  bf 
more  personages.  In  all  this  there  is  but  little  invention,  and  less  merit  of  execution;  yet,  such  as  it  is,  itsabslHi- 
tially  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  genuine  Tempest,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  down  to  oar 
times ;  and  is  still  found,  a  little  abridged,  in  Mrs.  luchbald's  **  British  Theatre,"  and  other  collections  of  the 
acted  drama,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Tempest,  as  performed  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.'*  Mrs.  Inchbald 
even  records  unconsciously  the  bad  tasle  of  her  times,  by  remarking,  in  the  preface  to  her  stage-edition  of  the  play, 
that  "  though  the  learned  may  admire  the  Poet's  grand  conception,  the  play  would  never  have  become  a  favoarite 
on  the  stage  without  the  aid  of  Dryden's  alteration ;  the  human  beings  in  the  original  had  not  business  enough  to 
make  human  beings  anxious  about  them ;  and  the  preternatural  characters  are  more  wonderful  than  pleaung." 
Yet  we  learn  from  Dryden  himself  that  the  Tempest,  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  had  been,  before  hia  own  tios, 
acted  with  great  success ;  while  Walter  Scott  thus  contrasts  with  the  original  the  taste  and  morality  of  the  adal> 
terated  drama,  preferred  by  the  lady  critic  and  the  London  managers : — 

''The  alteration  of  the  Tempest  was  Daveuant's  last  work;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  andertaken,  chiefly, 
with  a  view  to  give  room  for  scenical  decoration.  Few  readers  will  think  the  play  much  improved  by  the  iotro- 
doction  of  the  sea-language,  which  Davenant  had  acquired  during  the  adventurous  period  of  his  life.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ludicrous  contest  betwixt  the  sailors,  for  the  dukedom  and  viceroyship  of  a  barren  island,  gave  moeb 
amusement  at  the  time,  and  some  of  the  expressions  were  long  after  proverbial.  Much  cannot  be  said  for  Dsfe- 
nant's  ingenuity,  in  contrasting  the  character  of  a  woman,  who  had  never  seen  a  man,  with  that  of  a  man  who  had 
never  seen  a  woman,  or  in  inventing  a  sister-monster  for  Caliban.  The  majestic  simplicity  of  8hakeap«»re*s  fko 
is  injured  by  thus  doubling  his  characters ;  and  his  wild  landscape  is  converted  into  a  formal  parterre,  where  *  each 
alley  has  its  brother.'  In  sketching  characters  drawn  from  fancy,  and  not  from  obser\'ation,  the  palm  of  genioa 
must  rest  with  the  first  inventor ;  others  are  but  copyists,  and  a  copy  shows  no  where  to  soch  aisadvantase  ss 
when  placed  by  the  original.  Besides,  although  we  are  delighted  with  the  feminine  simplicity  of  Miranda,  ii 
becomes  unmanly  childishness  in  Hippoly  to ;  and  the  premature  coquetry  of  Dorinda  is  diseusting,  when  cod> 
trasted  with  the  maidenly  purity  that  chastens  the  simphcity  of  Shakespeare's  heroine.  The  laUer  seems  to  dii- 
play,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  the  innate  dignity  of  her  sex ;  the  former,  to  show,  even  in  solitude,  the  germ  of 
those  vices,  by  which,  in  a  voluptuous  age,  the  female  character  becomes  degraded.  The  wild  and  savage  charac- 
ter of  Caliban  is  also  sunk  into  low  and  vulgar  buffoonery." — Scott's  Dryden, 

Besides  this  alteration.  Suckling,  in  his  "  Goblins,"  attempted  an  imitation  of  Miranda  and  of  Ariel ;  and,  still 

nearer  to  the  Poet's  time,  a  more  worthy  copyist,  Fletcher,  in  his  "  Sea-voyage,"  used  the  same  plot,  but  little 

varied,  as  the  storm,  the  desert  island,  and  the  woman  who  had  never  seen  a  man,  sufficiently  testify.     But 

pryden's  criticism  on  Fletoher,  in  his  own  spirited  prologue,  applies  to  all  the  imitations  and  alterations  :•— 

That  innocence  and  beauty,  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  iale ; 
But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be- 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 

SOURCE    OP   THE    PLOT. 

There  is  a  very  curious  story  told  by  T.  Warton,  of  poor  Collins  (the  poet)  informing  him,  daring  his  mental 
uberration,  that  he  had  seen  a  romance  which  contained  the  story  of  the  Tcmpbst: — 

"  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Collins,  that  Shakespeare's  Tempkst,  for  which  no  origin  is  yet  assigned,  was 
founded  on  a  romance  called  '  Aurelio  and  Isabella,'  printed  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  in  1588. 
But  though  this  information  has  not  proved  true  on  examination,  a  useful  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  it,  that 
Shakespeare's  story  is  somewhere  to  be  found  in  an  Italian  novel ;  at  least,  that  the  story  preceded  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Collins  had  searched  this  subject,  with  no  less  fidelity  than  judgment  and  industry  ;  but  his  memory  failing, 
in  his  last  calamitous  iudisposition,  he  probably  gave  roe  the  name  of  one  novel  for  another.  I  remember  ht 
added  one  circumstance  which  may  lead  to  a  discovery — that  the  principal  character  of  tlie  romance,  answerine 
le  Shakespeare's  Frospero,  was  a  chemical  necromancer,  who  had  bound  a  spirit  like  Ariel  to  obey  his  call  auo 
perform  his  services." — Warton. 

**  Mr.  Thoms,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  early  '  English  and  German  Dramas,'  has  given,  from  Tieck. 
an  account  of  certain  early  productions  of  English  dramatists,  which  were  translated  into  German  about  the  year 
1600.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  very  curious  (question  whether  an  English  company  performed  English 
plays  in  Germany  at  that  period ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  of  our  earliest  dramas  were  either  translated 
or  adapted  for  the  German  stage,  at  this  early  period.  Jacob  Ayrer,  a  notary  of  Nuremberg,  was  the  author  of 
thirty  dramas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  are  clearly  derived  from  English  models ;  and 
Mr.  Thoms  thinks  that  an  old  play,  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  the  Tkm  pest,  is  translated  in  Ayrer's  works, 
published  in  1618 : — 

**  *  The  origin  of  the  plot  of  the  Tempkst  is  for  the  present  a  Shakespearian  m3rstery,  are  the  words  of  oar  fiiend 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  learned  and  interesting  dissertation  upon  that  play.  That  mystery,  however,  I  consider  as 
solved, — Tieck  appears  to  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  subject, — and  I  hope  to  bring  the  matter  before  you  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  satisfy  you  of  the  correctness  of  Tieck's  views  in  this  respect.  But  to  the  point.  Shake* 
speare  unquestionably  derived  his  idea  of  the  Tem  pest  from  an  earlier  drama,  not  now  known  to  exist,  bat 
of  which  a  German  version  is  preserved  in  Ayrer's  play,  entitled  Die  Schdne  Sidea,  (the  Beautiful  Sidem ;)  and 
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the  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  foaiid  in  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  plays,  which  are  far  too  striking 
and  peculiar  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 

'* '  It  is  true  that  the  scene  in  which  Ayrer's  play  is  laid,  and  the  names  of  the  personages,  differ  from  those  of 
the  TsM  PI8T ;  but  the  main  incidenu  of  the  two  plays  are  all  but  identically  the  same.  For  instance,  in  the  Ger- 
man drama,  Prince  Ludolph  and  Prince  Leudegast  supply  the  places  of  Prospero  and  Alonzo.  Ludolph,  like 
Prospero,  b  a  magician,  and  like  him  has  an  only  daushter,  Sidea — ^the  Miranda  of  the  Tkmpbst — and  an  attendant 
spirit,  Runcifal,  who,  though  not  strictly  resembling  either  Ariel  or  Caliban,  may  well  be  considered  as  the  primary 
type  which  suggested  to  me  nimble  fancy  of  our  great  dramatist  those  strongly  yet  admirably  contrasted  beings. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  play,  Ludolph  having  been  vanquish^  by  his  rival,  and  with  his  daughter 
Sidea  driven  into  a  forest,  rebukes  her  for  complaining  of  tneir  change  of  fortune ;  and  then  summons  his  spirit 
Runcifal  to  learn  from  him  their  future  destiny,  and  prospects  of  revenge.  Runcifal,  who  is,  like  Ariel,  somewhat 
moody,  announces  to  Ludolph  that  the  son  of  his  enemy  will  shortly  become  his  prisoner.  Aftor  a  comic  episode, 
most  probably  introduced  by  the  German,  we  see  Prince  Leudegast,  with  his  son  Engelbrecht — the  Ferdinand  of 
the  TcMPSsT — and  the  councillors,  hunting  in  the  same  forest;  when  Engelbrecht  and  his  companion  Famulus, 
having  separated  from  their  associates,  are  suddenly  encountered  by  Ludolph  and  his  daughter.  He  commands 
them  to  yield  themselves  prisoners ;  they  refuse,  and  try  to  draw  their  swords,  when,  as  Prospero  tolls  Ferdinand — 


I  can  here  diMum  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop- 
so  Ludolph,  with  his  wand,  keeps  their  swords  in  their  scabbards,  paralyzes  Engelbrecht,  and  makes  him  confess  his 

nenrea  are  in  their  infancy  again, 

And  have  no  vigom'  in  them ; — 

and  when  he  has  done  so,  gives  him  over  as  a  slave  to  Sidea,  to  carry  logs  for  her. 

** '  The  resemblance  between  thb  scene  and  the  parallel  scene  in  the  Tempkst  is  rendered  still  more  striking  in 
a  late  part  of  the  play,  when  Sidea,  moved  by  pity  for  the  labours  of  Engelbrecht,  in  carrying  logs,  dechures  to 
him — 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  many  me ; — 

an  event  which,  in  the  end,  is  happily  brought  about,  and  leads  to  the  reconciliation  of  their  parents,  the  rival 
princes.'  " — Kriout. 

**  No  novel,  in  prose  or  verse,  to  which  Shakespeare  resorted  for  the  incidents  of  the  Tempkst,  has  yet  been 
discovered ;  and  although  Collins,  lato  in  his  brief  career,  mentioned  to  T.  Warton  that  he  had  seen  such  a  tale,  it 
has  never  come  to  light ;  and  we  apprehend  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  We  have  turned  over  the  pa^es, 
we  believe,  of  every  Italian  novelist,  anterior  to  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  story  containmg 
traces  of  the  incidents  of  the  Tempkst,  but  without  success.  The  ballad  entitled  the  '  Inchanted  Island'  is  a  more 
modem  production  than  the  play,  from  which  it  varies  in  the  names,  as  well  as  in  some  points  of  the  story,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its  connection  with  a  production  which  was  popular  on  the  stage.  Our  opinion 
decidedly  is,  that  it  was  founded  upon  the  Tempest,  and  not  upon  any  ancient  narrative  to  which  Shakespeare 
also  might  have  been  indebted.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  here  also  no  locality  is  given  to  the  island :  on  the  con> 
traryi  we  are  told,  if  it  ever  had  any  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  Poet,  that  it  had  disappeared : — 

From  that  dale  forth  the  Isle  has  beene 
By  wanderinff  sailon  never  aeene : 

Some  My  'as  buryed  deepe 
Beneath  the  sea,  which  brMkes  and  rores 
Above  its  savage  rocky  shores 

Nor  ere  is  knowne  to  sleepe. 

"  Mr.  Thoms  has  pointed  out  some  resemblances  in  thQ  incidents  of  an  eariy  German  play,  entitled  Die  Sekdne 
Sidea,  and  the  Tempest  :  his  theory  is,  that  a  drama  upon  a  similar  story  was  at  an  early  date  performed  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  if  it  were  not  taken  from  Shakespeare's  play,  it  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  unknown 
source.  Mr.  Thoms  is  preparing  a  translation  of  it  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  we  shall  then  be  better  able 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  real  or  supposed  connection  between  the  two." — Collier. 

Collins's  conversation  with  Warton  was  some  time  between  1750  and  1756,  and  as  the  most  diligent  search  of 
the  antiquarians  and  commentators,  for  ninety  years,  have  resulted  as  Mr.  Collier's  lato  persevering  investigations 
have  done,  the  inference  is  very  strong  that  this  supposed  lost  Italian  novel  was  a  delusion  of  the  unfortunate 
poet's  shattered  mind,  in  which  his  recollections  of  the  Tempest  itself  mingled  with  his  imagination,  till  the  whole 
took  the  form  of  a  romance  formerly  read  and  imperfectly  remembered.  For  such  a  delusion,  in  an  enfeebled  and 
disturbed  state  of  mind,  his  previous  habits  of  tltought  and  fancy  had  predisposed  him.  **  He  had  employed  his 
mind  (says  his  biographer)  chiefly  upon  worlu  of  fiction  and  subjects  of  fancy.  He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants, 
and  monsters ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  toe  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden 
palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterfalb  of  Elysian  gardens." 

I  am  equally  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Tempest  in  an  older  English  play,  preserved  only 
in  a  German  translation.  The  resemblance,  even  as  stated  by  Tieck  and  Thoms,  seems  little  more  than  of  the 
magical  machinery,  which  might  well  have  come  from  the  common  origin  of  some  old  tale  of  fairies  or  magic. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  accounu  of  the  Bermudas,  then  very  lately  made  known  to  the 
English  public,  suggested  to  the  Poet  the  general  idea  of  his  enchanted  island,  and  gave  it  much  of  its  picturesque 
and  supernatural  character.  But  it  is  very  strange  that  so  many  of  the  critics,  from  the  dull  Chalmers  to  the  imag- 
mative  Mrs.  Jameson,  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Poet  actually  ''  pUiced  the  scene  of  his  drama  there." 
Ariel's  flight  from  a  *'  nook  of  the  isle"  to  feteh  dew  from  "  the  still- vez'd  Bermoothes,"  while  it  shows  that  the 
Bermudas  were  in  the  Poet's  mind,  shows  also  that  in  his  imagination  they  were  far  distant  from  the  island  of  his 
fancy.  Mr.  Hunter  maintained  that  the  island  is  Lampedusa,  between  Malta  and  the  African  coast.  To  this  there 
can  be  no  very  especial  objections,  although  any  other  island,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the 

Atlantic,  would  answer  as  welL 
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ScEHB  I — On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 
A  Umpettaotu  noue  of  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a  ShipnuuUr,  and  a  Boatneain. 
Mailer.  Boatawaiol 
BoaU.  Hare,  maiter:  what  cheer  T 
Mail.  Good.    Speak  to  the  marinera :  fall  to't 
jmlj,  or  we  mn  onraelvea  aground :  bestir,  beatir. 
[Exit. 
Enter  Marinert. 
Boat*.  Heigh,  my  heart* !  cheerly,  cheorly,  my 
hearti!  yare,  yare.     Tatie  in  the  top-sail;  tend  to 
the  maater's  whittle. — Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy 
wind,  if  room  enough ! 


£nfn-Ai«nio,SEBASTiAt>,  Antonio,  Fb>dinaiid, 
QonsALO,  and  otheri. 

Alon.  Good  bofttawain,  have  care.  Where*!  the 
master  t     Play  the  men. 

Boat*.  I  pray  dow,  keep  bebw. 

^Rt.  Where  is  the  master,  boatawain  T 

Boat*.  Do  yoa  not  hear  him  7  Yon  mar  onr 
labonr.    Keep  your  cabins;  yon  ck>  asuat  the  storm. 

QoK,  N^,  good,  be  patient. 

Boat*.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence .'  What  care 
these  maren  (or  the  name  of  lungt  To  cabin; 
silence !  trouble  us  not 

Oon.   Good;   yet  remember  whom   thoD   hast 

Boat*,  None  that  I  more  Iotc  than  myeeir.    Yon 
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are  a  counsellor :  if  you  can  command  these  ele- 
ments to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present, 
we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your  authority : 
if  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  ha?e  lived  so  long, 
and  make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mis- 
chance of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good 
hearts !— Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [KxU. 

Gon.  I  have  sreat  comfort  from  this  fellow: 
methinks,  he  hadi  no  drowning  mark  upon  him; 
his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good 
fate,  to  nis  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny 
our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he 
be  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable. 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Boattwain. 

Boats,  Down  with  the  top-mast:  yare;  tower, 
lower.  Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course. — [A 
cry  within,] — A  plague  upon  this  howling !  they  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antowio,  and  Gowzalo. 

Y'et  again !  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er, 
and  drown  ?     Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seh.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphe- 
mous, incharitable  dog ! 

Boats,  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-nmker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

Oon.  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky 
as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold!  Set  her  two 
courses :  off  to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners^  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers!  all  lost! 

i  Exeunt, 
? 

Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers!   let  us 
assist  them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seh.  I  am  out  of  patience. 
Ant.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal, — would,  thou  might'st  lie 

drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon,  He'll  be  hanged  yet. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  elut  him. 
[A  confused  noise  wiUiin,'] — Mercy  on  us! — We 
split,  we  split ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children ! — 
Farewell,  brother ! — We  spHt,  we  split,  we  split ! — 
Ant,  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit. 

Seh,  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit, 

Gon,  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown 
furze,  any  thing.  The  wilb  above  be  done !  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit, 

Scene  ll,^The  Island:  hefore  the  Cell  of 

Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero,  and  Miranda. 

Mira,  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.    O !  I  have  suffer'd 
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With  those  that  I  saw  suffer :  a  brave  vessel, 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creature  in  ber, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.    O !  the  cry  did  knodi 
Against  my  very  heart.     Poor  souJs,  they  ^aidil 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  Mrouki 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  sod 
The  draughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro,  Be  collected: 

No  more  amazement.    Tell  jour  \nteouB  heart 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira,  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro,  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter!)  vk 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowmg 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Aftra.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro,  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Liend  thy  hani 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So: 

[Lays  dawn  his  ma/Hi 
Lie  there  my  art. — ^Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  kiK 

comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  toudi'^ 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  mk 

Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira,  You  hare  oftrs 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd. 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition. 
Concluding,  **  Stay,  not  yet." 

Pro,  The  hour's  now  csbk< 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  doc 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira,  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  penon^ 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira,  'Tis  for  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,^  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro,  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.    Bat  how 

IS  It, 

That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?    What  seest  thou  dit 
In  the  dark  backwiurd  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  nmy'st. 

Mira,  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro,  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  yetr 
since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira,  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro,  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — ^thon  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  fsthrr 
Was  duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
And  princess  no  worse  issued. 

Mira,  O,  the  heavens ! 
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What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  hleseed  wa8%  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav*d  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O I  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o*  the  teen  that  I  have  tum*d  you  to, 
.Which  is  from  my  remembrance,     r lease  you, 
further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me,  that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — he  whom,  next  thyself, 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov*d,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  dl  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 

(And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
n  dignity,)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle — 
Doet  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them,  whom  t*  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping,  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changed 

them. 
Or  else  new  form*d  them :  having  both  the  key 
Of  ofAcer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i*  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleasM  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck*d  my  verdure  out  on*t. — Thou  attend'st 
not. 

Mira.  O  good  sir !  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

1  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retir*d 
0*er-priz*d  all  |)opular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak*d  an  evil  nature :  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  fisdsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one. 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o*  the  substitution. 
And  executing  th*  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative : — hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he 
play'd. 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough :  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage. 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow*d,  (alas,  poor  Milan!) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  th'  event;   then 
tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Jlftra.  I  should  sin 


To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  harkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,—* 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon,        \ 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight, 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  oyeu 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  tbe  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  J 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then. 
Will  ciy  it  o'er  aga'm :  it  is  a  hint, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  uow's  upon  us;  without  the  which  this 

story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst 

not. 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me,  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark. 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea,  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  die  sea  mat  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  O !  a  cherubin 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me.    Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  fuU  salt. 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stUffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much :  so,  of  his  gentle- 
ness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me. 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise. 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for'tl     And  now,  I 
pray  you,  sir, 
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THE  TEMPEST. 


Whom 


have  I  Uoded  by  hinuelf, 
left  cuoling  of  the  air  with  Bigha 


The  king' 

n  1  lett  cuolingoi 
In  BD  odd  uigleof  uie  i«1e,  and  aittJog, 


dkDot. 

Pro.  Of  tbe  king's  ahip 

The  DMriocTs,  taj ,  how  thou  haat  dispoa'd, 
Aod  all  the  reit  o'  the  Heet  ? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbonr 

la  the  king's  ahip ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  op  Ht  midniaht  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  itilt-Tex'd  Bermoothea,  there  she's  hid : 
The  marinen  all  ander  hatches  atow'd  ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suRer'd  labour, 
I  hare  lefl  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispere'd,  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  npoo  the  Mediterranean  flote, 
Bound  sadly  borne  for  Naples, 
Supposing  tJiat  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd. 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  Ifay  charge 

Exactly  is  perfbrm'd;  bnt  there's  mare  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  1 

AH.  Past  the  inid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses.     The  time  'twixt  six 

Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil  T     Since  thoa  do«t  gire 

Let  me  remember  thee  what  thon  haat  promis'd. 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now!  moody? 

What  is't  thoa  canst  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out*  no  more. 

Ari.  I  prithee 

B«member,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  {tea,  made  thee  no  roistakinss,  lenr'd 
Witlunt  or  grtidge,  or  grumblings.     Tnou  didst 

promise 
To  bate  me  a  fiiU  year. 


Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread 
the  ooae 
Of  the  salt  deep. 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north. 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  tb'  earth. 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  froet. 

Ari.  I  do  not.  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing!     Hast  tbo« 

The  foul  witch  Sycorai.  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thon  forgot  her? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro,  Thou  bast.     Where  was  she  bom  / 

speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  O !  was  she  so  ?     I  must, 

Once  in  ■  month,  recount  what  thon  hast  been. 
Which  thou  ferget'st.    This  damn'd  witch,  Syconu, 
For  mischiels  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st  was  banish'd :  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  wotUd  not  take  her  life.     Is  not  this  rrue  ? 

Pro.  Thisblue-ey'd  hagwsshitherbtoughtwith 
child. 
And  here  wss  left  by  the  sailors  :  thou,  my  slava 
As  thoa  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthly  and  abborr'd  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  sbe  did  confine  thee 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 
And  in  her  most  unmiii^ble  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine;  within  which  rih 
Imprison 'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  thee  there,  where  thoa  didst  vent  thy 
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As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.     Then  was  this  island 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari,  Yes ;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro,  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  knoW^Mt 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  Uie  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.     It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  tlie  darau*d,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo :  it  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arriv'd  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howlM  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  master : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so,  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That's  my  noble  master! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  what  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pro,  Go,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea : 
be  subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape. 
And  hither  come  in*t :  go ;  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira,  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro,  Shake  it  off.     Come  ou: 

We*ll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira,  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  *tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us. — What  ho !  slave !  Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal,  [  WithinJ]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro,  Come  forth,  I  say:  there*s  other  business 
for  thee. 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ? 

Re-enUr  Ariel,  like  a  tDater-nymph. 

Fine  apparition !     My  quaint  Ariel, 

Hark  in  thine  ear. 
Ari,  My,  lord  it  shall  be  done.     [Exit, 

Pro.  Thou   poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil 
himself 

Dpon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Evter  Caliban. 

Ccd.  As  wicked  dew,  as  e*er  my  mother  brush*d 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro,  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  nij^ht  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  *em. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 
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This  inland's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak*st  from  me.     When  thou  camett 

first. 
Thou  sirok*st  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me;  would'it 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in*t ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee. 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o*  th'  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren   place,  tod 

fertile. 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  yon ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king;   and  here  yoi 

sty  me. 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  firom  me 
The  rest  o*  th*  island. 
Pro,  Thou  most  lying  slave, 

I  Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness,  I  have  us'd 

thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  tfaes 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  viobte 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Ckil.  O  ho !  O  ho ! — ^would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave. 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  Ul !     I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  eaek 

hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  tliy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known ;  but  thy  vik 

race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in*t  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with :  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserv*d  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal,  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.  The  red  plague  rid  jtoii. 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou'rt  best. 
To  answer  other  business.     Shrug'st  thou,  malice  f 
If  thou  neglect^st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar. 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal,  No,  pray  thee  !— 

I  must  obey :  his  art  b  of  such  power,         [Asidt, 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

[Exit  Calibaiv. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible,  playing  and  singing! 
FEapiNAif  D  foUoiaing  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands^ 

And  then  txike  hands  : 
CourVsied  when  you  have,  and  kiss*d 

The  ujild  waves  wJdst, 
Foot  itfeaUy  here  and  there; 
And,  sweet  spriUs,  the  burden  hear. 
Bur.  Hark,  hark!  Bowgh,  wowgh. 
The  watch-dogs  bark  : 
Bowgh,  ioawgh.  [Disperstdbf. 


Ari.  Hark,  hark.'  Ihtar 

The  wtrain  ofitruUine  dumlieUrt 
Cry,  Cock-a-d«odU-doo. 

Fa.  Where  should  this  mntic  be  ?  i'  ch'  sir,  or 
th' earth  7— 
It  Roands  DO  more ; — and  sore,  it  waits  upoD 
Some  god  o'  th'  island.     SittiDft  on  a  bauk. 
Weeping  again  the  Idng  m;  fa^er'i  wrecli, 
This  muaic  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
AJlaybg  both  their  flii;,  and  my  paasion, 
With  it*  Hweet  air :  tb«Dce  I  have  foltotr'd  it. 
Or  it  bath  drawn  me  rather : — But  'tis  gone. — 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ari  EI.  alngs. 

FMfaOu)infive  thy  father  (iet; 

Of  his  bontt  are  coral  made  ; 
Thote  are  pearl*  that  were  hU  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-Aange 
Into  tomtthxng  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nympki  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

[Burden!  ding-dong. 
Hark.'  now  thear  them, — ding-dang,  bell. 

Fcr.  The   ditty  does   remember  my  drown'd 
father.— 
This  is  no  mortal  bnsinesB,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  awei. — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtune  of  thine  eye  adrance 
A.Dcl  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  Whatis'tl  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  loolis  about!     Beliere  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form ; — but  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench :  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

As  we  have  i   such.     This  gallant  which  thou 

Wai  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 
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With  grief,  diat's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st 

call  him 
A  goodly  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  liod  'em. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Fro.  It  goes  an,  I  see,  [Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it. — Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I'll  free 

Within  two  days  for  this. 

Ftr.  Most  snre,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  I — ^  Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island, 
And  that  yon  will  some  good  instmclion  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder .' 


Ifv< 


Mira.  No  wonder,  sir; 

But.  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language !  heaveDS ! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  1  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How!  the  best! 

What  wert  thou,   if  the   king  of  Naples   heard 
theel 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  ^  Naples.     He  does  hear  me, 
And  that  he  does  I  weep:  myself  am  Naples; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  st  ebb,  beheld 
The  king,  my  lather,  wreck'd. 

Mira,  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of 
Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee. 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  Ao't.—[Andt.'\—k.t  the  first 

They  have  chang'd  eyes : — delicate  Ariel, 
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rU  set  thee  free  for  this! — [To  him,] — ^A  word, 

good  sir; 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong:   a 
word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?    This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e*er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e*er  I  sighed  for.    Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclined  my  way ! 

Fer,  O !  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir:  one  word  more. — 

[Aside,!  They  are  both  in  either*s  powers:  but 

this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light. — [  To  him.] — One  word  more : 

I  charge  mee. 
That  thou  attend  me.    Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer,  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  &ir  a  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. —  [To  Ferd. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together ; 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  rood  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.    Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draws,  and  is  charmed  from  mooing, 

Mira,.  O,  dear  father ! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro,  What!  I  say; 

My  foot  my  tutor?—- JPut  thy  sword  up,  traitor; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  stnke,  thy  con- 
science 


Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  from  diy  wari 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  &ther! 

Pro.  Hence !  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity: 

I'll  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.    What ' 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hash ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  be, 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  weacfa! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on;  obey:     [ToFe&d 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infiemcy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid ;  all  comers  else  o*  th'  eaith 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works. — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me.— 

[To  Fe&d.,  and  Miu- 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shall  do  me.         [JhAutL- 

Mira.  Be  of  comfint. 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech :  this  is  unwonted 
Which  now  came  nt>m  him. 

Pro,  Thou  shalt  be  as  five 

As  mountain  winds ;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow. — Speak  not  for  him. 

[ExewU. 


E  I Another  Part  oflkt  Itland. 


Otm,   Beseech  jou,  i 


I  meiTf:  yon  have 


(So  haTB  we  aJl)  of  joy,  for  onr  escBpe 

Is  much  beyond  our  lou.     Our  bint  of  woe 

la  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor'*  wife, 

The  maatera  of  some  merchant,  and  [he  merchant. 

Have  jiut  onr  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  Tniracle, 

I  mean  our  preaerration,  few  in  millions 

Can  apeak  like  ds  :  then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 

Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

AloH.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfi>rt  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Stb.  Look ;  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his 
wit :  by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir,— 

Stb.  Oner— teU. 

Oon.  When  eveiy   grief  is   entertain'd,  that's 
offer'd. 
Comes  to  the  enterUiuer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Oon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed :   yon  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  Yon  have  itkea  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Otm.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Afit.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Aim.  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Oan.  Well,  I  have  done.     But  yet— 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Anl.  Which  of  them,  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wuer,  iirat  begins  to  crow  ] 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Aia.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done.     The  wager? 

AlU.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  mstcfa. 

Adr.  Though  this  ialend  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  hal 

Ant.  So,  you're  paid. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet^ 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miM  it. 

Adr,  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  deli- 
cate temperance. 

Ant.  'Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle,  as  be   moat  learnedly 
delivered. 

Adr.  Theairbrenthesuponnsheremostsweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  hsd  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Anl.  Or  aa  'twere  perfUmed  by  a  fen. 


Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advautageoua  to  life. 

Ant.  True;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Cfon.  How  lush  and  lustf  the  grass  kioks !  bow 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No;  he  dotb  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rari^  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed 
almost  beyond  credit — 

Seb.  Ab  many  vouch'd  rarities  are.  • 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness,  and  gtoeses ;  being  rather  new  dyed,  than 
stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  butoneof  bis  pocketscouki  speak,  would 
it  not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  blsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Oon.  Methinke,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresb  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claril>el  to  the  king  of 
TunU. 

Seb.  'TwM  a  sweet  matriege,  end  we  prosper 
well  in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Oon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

AtU.  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that!  How  came  that 
widow  in?     Widow  Dido! 

Seb.  What  if  be  had  said,  widower  ^ueea  too  T 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you?  you-  moke  me 
study  of  that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  waa  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  as8iu«  you,  Carthage. 

Anl.  His  word  i«  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Anl.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  thb  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  sawing  the  kernels  of  it  in  tbe  sea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 

Oon.  Ay? 

Ant.  Why,  b  good  time. 

Gim.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  onr  earments 
seem  now  as  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at 
the  marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Anl.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  beeeech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Anl.  O!  widow  Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Oon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  aa  fresh  as  the  firat 
day  I  wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

^nl.  That  sort  vraa  well  lish'd  for. 
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my  discretioQ  so  weakly.    Will  you  laugh  me  asleep, 
for  1  am  very  heavy  ? 

AfU.  Qo  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[All  sleep  but  Alon*,  Seb.,  and  Ant. 

AUm.  What!  all  so  soou  asleep?    I  wish  mine 
eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I 

find. 
They  are  inclinM  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant,  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alan,  Thank  you.     Wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonso  sleeps.    Exit  Ariel. 

Seb,  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant,  It  is  the  quality  o*  the  climate. 

Seb,  AVTiy 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eye-lids  sink  ?     I  find  not 
Myself  disposM  to  sleep. 

Ant.  No  I :  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp*d,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.  What  might. 
Worthy    Sebastian  ?  —  O !    what    might  ?  —  No 

more : — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  would'st  be.     Th*  occasion  speaks  thee, 

and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What !  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and,  surely. 

It  is  a  sleepy  langu^e,  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep.     What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a'strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving. 
And  yet  so  &st  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep— die  rather ;  wink^st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do, 
Trebles  the6  o*er. 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  ru  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O! 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  parpose  cherish, 
Wniles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir. 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  eartbMJ  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he*s  a  spirit  or  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son*s  alive, 
*Tis  as  impossible  that  he*s  undrown*d, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 
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Seb,  I  have  no  hope 

That  he*s  undrown*d. 

Ant.  O !  out  of  that  no  hope. 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.    WiU  you  grant,  with 

me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He*s  gone. 

Ant,  Then,  tell  me, 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb,  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life;    she  that  from 

Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i*  the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act. 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue,  what  to  come. 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb,  What  stuff  is  this ! — How  say  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  ^*  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no 

worse 
Than  now  they  are.     There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !     Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before.     My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  Bat,  for  your  conscience — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !     Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like — that's  dead. 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever;  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course :  for  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st^ 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant,  Draw  together 
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Col.  Thou  doit  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  th<m  wilt 
nnoa,  I  know  it  b;  thy  trembling:  now  Prosper 
works  upon  thee. 

Sit.  Come  OD  your  ways :  open  your  mouth ; 
here  U  that  which  will  give  lan^age  to  you,  cat- 
Open  your  mouth  ;  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I 
run  tell  you,  and  that  soundly:  you  cannot  tell 
who's  your  friend ;  open  your  chaps  agnin. 

Tiin.  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be— 
nut  be  is  drowned,  and  these  are  devils.     O !  defend 

SU.  Four  le)cs,  and  two  voices !  a  most  delicate 
monster.  His  forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
Hpeeches,  and  to  detracL  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle 
will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  nf^e.  Come,— 
Amen !     I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano! 

SU.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  meT  Mercy! 
mercy!  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will  leave 
htm;  1  have  no  long  spoon. 

7Vtn.  Stephano  i— if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 
me,  and  speak  to  me,  for  I  am  Trinculo : — be  not 
afeard, — thv  good  friend  Trinculo. 

SU.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth.  I'll  poll 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
these  are  ther.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed '. 
How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  mooQ-colf  ? 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

TVtR.  1  took  him  to  be  kill'd  with  a  thunder- 
stroke.— But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm 
overblown  ?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-cairs 
gaberdine  for  fear  of  the  siorm.  And  art  thou 
living,  StephanoT    O  Stephano!  two  Neeptditans 


It  turn  me  about :  my  stomach 


Sle.  Pr'ythee, 
is  not  constant. 

Col.  Thesebelinethiiigs,aniftheybeootspriles. 
That's  a  bnve  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor: 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Sle.  How  didst  thou  'scape  ?  How  cam'st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st 
hither.  I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the 
sailors  heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands, 
since  I  was  cast  a-shore. 

Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject,  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

SU.  Here :  swear,  then,  how  thou  escap'dst. 

Trin.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck.  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  caust 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano  I  host  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-calf!  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal,  Hast  thon  not  dropped  from  heaven? 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cat.  I  have  seen  ihee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee : 
my  mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 

Sle.  Come,  swear  to  that;  kiss  the  book :  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents  :  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster : — I  afeard  of  him  1- — a  very  weak  monster. 
— The  man  i'  the  moon! — a  most  poor  credulous 
monster. — Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sootfa. 

Cat.  I'll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  blaitd ; 
aud  I  will  kiss  thy  foot     I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 
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T™.  Bytl 

ooMter:  wfaeo  bia  gotfi  ail«|K  bel  rob Iim  batik. 

CU.  11  kM*  tfar  foot:   rO  twear  atjiOt  Otj 
■obfect. 

5te.  Come  OB,  Ata ;  down,  aad  x 


Tri*.  IdMDIui^DijMlf  todeaihaiihiipappjr- 
lieaded  noiMer-  A  motf  fcurry  moaiter :  I  eoiM 
iad  in  IDT  bean  la  beat  him, — 

SU.  Comt,  kkc 

TVia.  — But  that  tlie  poor  looatuft  in  drink. 
Ad  abominable  monger ! 

OU.  Ill  Aam  tbee  the  be«  trnng* ;  ID  pluck  , 
thee  boriM; 
I'll  iah  lor  tbe«,  and  get  tfae«  wood  raongb. 
A  plaple  npon  Ifae  tjnnt  that  1  aeTTe ! 
I'll  bear  bim  no  mora  iticka,  but  follow  tbe«, 
Tbotiii      ' 

Trin.  . 
woader  of  a  poor  dmnkard ! 

Cal.  I  pr'jlhee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  cnba 

And  I  with  mj  long  naila  will  dig  ihee  pig-anta ; 
Show  tbee  ■  )ay'>  nert,  and  mttnct  thee  bow 


more  taking.— Trincnki.  tbe  king  a^^aarcaa-    I 
pany  ebe  being  dnnro'd.  we  i»S  iaimit  1 
Hn« ;  bow  mj  bottle^-Fe&jw  T^'^ksIb,  w 
him  \>j  and  bj  apin. 

CbL  FamcdL,  mat^ ;  farcwHU  JkremiL 
[Si        ■ 

TVw.  A  bowfing  iiMMnlcT ;  a  dntnkcB  msaxr. 

J  CbL  Xo  mare  dam  rU  make  JbrJiA: 

I  Horfiuk  m_firi*g 

j  Jt  rcfatriag, 

>|  .'N^KrapetnnuAfrn.F,  MriouJk^Hl: 

;  'An  'Bom,  Co.— Caliban 

I  ffof  a  aew  ixuter — Gd  a  nac  m^ 

j  Fradom,  bey-daf!  bejr-dar,  freedom!  bttim' 

hey-day,  freedom ! 
J       SU.  O  biare  monMer!  k«d  tl»  way.     [£n»l- 


Scene  1  —Btfort  Fmsflko  b  Ctil 

Enter  Fibdihakd,  bearing  a  log. 

Per.  There  be  Mine  sporta  are  painful,  and  theii 


■a  dead, 


Would  be  M  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  miatreM  which  I  aerre  quicliena  what' 
And  makes  laj  labours  pleasures :  O !  she  is 
Ten  timea  more  gentle  that]  her  fether's  crabbed ; 
And  he'a  composed  of  harahneaa.     I  mnat  remove 
Some  tbonaanda  of  these  logi,  aod  pile  them  up, 
UpOD  a  sore  injunctian :  my  sweet  mistreai 
Weepa  wbeii  she  seea  me  work;  and  says,  auch 


Had  never  like  executor.    1  forget : 

But  the«e  aweet  thoogbts  da  even  refresh  tdj 

Most  bnsj,  least  whea  I  do  it. 
Enter  Mikanda  ;  and  Psosfero  at  a  dUtanet. 


Mira.  Alas!  now,  pre;  you. 

Work  Dot  BO  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burut  up  those  logs  that  yon  are  enioin'd  lo  pile. 
Pray,  aet  it  down,  aod  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now  rest  yourself: 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fcr.  O,  most  dear  mistress ! 

The  auD  will  set.  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.     Pray,  give  me  that ; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature  : 

I  had  rather  crack  mv  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  ^uU  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  h  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you ;  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  irill  is  to  it, 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm !  ttaon  art  infected ; 

This  visitatioa  shows  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  niMe  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with 

When  yon  are  hj  at  night.     I  do  beseech  you. 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  pmyera. 
What  is  your  name  1 

Mira,  Miranda. — O  my  fother! 

I  have  broke  your  hast  to  say  so. 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda  I 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  wortli 
What's  dearest  to  the  world  '.     Full  many  a  lady 


I  have  ey  d  with  best  regard    and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  mto  bondage 
Brought  my  loo  diligent  ear :  for  aeveraJ  virtots 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  K>  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  qnarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  pDt  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you ! 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  1  do  not  know 

One  of  my  aex ;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own  ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modes^, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  1  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  ahape, 
Beaidea  yourself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  fother'a  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  conditioD, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  do  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  aafier 
The  fleah-lly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul 

The  very  instant  that  I  saw  yon,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  reridea. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake, 
Ain  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  0  heaven!   O  earth!  l>ear  witneas  to  this 

And  crown  what  I  profeaa  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  lo  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Fro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  lietween  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  otfer 
What  I  desire  lo  give :  and  much  less  take. 
Whet  I  Hhall  die  to  want.     But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
Thebigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid ;  to  be  your  felk>w 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 
Whether  yon  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 
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Mwa.  My  hiubuid  then  I 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  hetrt  u  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my  huid- 

iSra.  And  nuDC,  with  mj  heart  in't:  and  now 
forewell, 
Till  half  Hit  hour  hence. 

Fer,  A  thousand  thouaaiid ! 

[ExetitU  FsB.,  and  Mm. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  DOthing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  tny '     ' 

[Exit. 

SCEHE  II. — Another  fart  ofOtt  Itland. 

Enter  STepHAno,  afUJTBtncuLo;  Caubam 
foUmcing  with  a  bottle. 

Sle.  Tell  not  me; — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  wiU 
drink  water ;  Dot  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'em. — Servant-mooster.  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island ! 
They  say,  there's  but  fi™  upon  this  isle;  we  are 
three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us, 
the  slate  totters. 

Ste.  Driok,  •errsnt-monster,  when  I  bid  thee ; 
thy  eyes  are  ahnost  set  in  thy  head. 
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TVtn.  Where  should  they  be  set  else  *  he  mn 
■  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tsH- 

Sle.  My  man-monster  bath  drowned  his  tof^nc 
in  sack :  jor  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  Sve-uid-tliin; 
leai^es,  off  and  on.  By  this  light  thoa  sh*lt  be  mj 
lieutenant,  mooeter,  or  my  standard. 

Tiin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he's  no  s(u- 

Ste,  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither ;  bnt  you'll  lie,  like  dogs, 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thoo 
beest  ■  f^Dod  moon-ciJf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour  1  Let  me  lick  ibf 
shoe.     rU  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  v&liant. 

TVtn.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster:  lul 
in  case  to  juitle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  debanchsd 
tish  thou,  was  there  ever  a  roan  •  coward,  that  hslli 
drunk  so  much  sack  aa  I  to-d^?  Wilt  thon  tdl 
a  monsftons  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  aod  bdt  * 
monster  T 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thon  let  him. 
my  lordT 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he! — that  a  monster  sboiiU 
be  such  a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  lute  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythec 
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tCSIfC  II  ■ 


Stt.  Trinculo,  ke«p  a  good  tongue  in  your  head : 
if  jou  prore  a  mutineeT,  the  oext  tree — The  poor 
moniter'a  mj  aubject,  and  he  abaU  not  anffer  iodig' 

Col.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  WUt  thon  be 
pleat'd  to  hearken  ooce  again  to  rhe  luit  I  made  to 
thee! 

SU.  Marrj'  will  I ;  kneel  and  repeU  it :  I  will 
atand,  and  so  ihall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invitible. 

Col.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  lubject  to  a 
qrrant ;  a  sorcerer,  that  by  hia  cunning  hath  cheated 
me  of  the  island. 

Ari.  TboD  lieaL 

Cal.         Thou  lint,  thon  jeatiiig  monkey,  thou ; 
I  would,  my  Taliant  master  wonld  destroy  ttaee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  bim  any  more  io  his 
lale,  t^  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

7Vin.  Why,  I  laid  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  theo,  and  no  more. — [ToCaliban.] — 
Proceed. 

Cat.  I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
Prom  toe  he  got  it:  if  thy  greatness  will, 


Reienge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  tlwu  dar'at; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

SU.  That's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

Sle.  How,  now.  shall  this  be  compassed  1  Canst 
thou  brins  me  to  the  par^  1 

Cal.  Yesh  yea,  my  brd;  Fll  yield  him  thee 

Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  bead. 
Art.  Thou  best;  thon  canst  not. 
Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny's  this !    Thon  scurrt 

I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  gi*e  him  blows, 
Aod  take  his  bottle  from  him;  when  that's  gone. 
He  ahall  drink  non^t  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  show 

Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

SU.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  fiirther  danger :  inter, 
rupt  the  monster  one  word  fiirther,  and,  by  thiit 
hand,  I'll  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  snd  make  a 
stock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I T  I  did  nothing.  I'll  go 
farther  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  bed  ? 

AH.  Thon  Ueat. 


-^ 


SU.  Do  I  so  T  take  thon  that— [S(ri*e»  kvn.]— 
As  you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

TVtn.  I  did  not  give  the  he. — Out  o'  your  wita, 
and  hearing  too  1 — A  pox  o'  your  bottle '.  ihis  can 
sack,  and  drinking  do. — A  mDrraio  on  your  monster, 
and  the  devil  take  yonr  fingers ! 

CU.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  yonr  tale.  Pr'ythee 
stand  fiirther  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  atter  a  bttle  bme, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Sle.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  s  custom  with  him 
r  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain 

Hariug  first  seiz'd  hia  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  sknD,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.    Remember, 


First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  Dor  bath  not 

One  apirit  to  command ;  they  all  do  hate  him, 

As  rootedly  as  I.     Bum  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  ulensile,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 

Which,  when  he  has  s  house,  he'll  deck  withal : 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 

But  she  as  far  surpaaseth  Sycorax, 

As  great'st  does  least. 

sle.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  war- 

And  brinf!  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  dau^ter 

and  I  will  be  king  and  queen;  (save  our  grvces!) 
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Mid  Trincuki  and  thyself  ihall  be  liceroys. — Dost 
than  like  the  plot,  Triuculo  1 
THn.  Excellent. 

Sle.  GiTc  me  tbj  hand :  I  am  tortj  I  beat  thee ; 
bat,  while  thou  hvest,  keep  a  good  Utagae  id  Ihy 
heod. 

Cat.  Within  thie  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then? 
Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  ma»ter. 
Cat.  ThoQ  mok'at  me  merrj :  I  am  full  of  plea- 
Let  m  be  jocund :  will  jou  troll  the  catch 
Yon  taught  me  but  while-ere  T 

SU.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason, 
any  reason.     Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  aiog. 

[Siogs. 
Flout  'cm,  and  tkout  '«n  ,•  and  Aout  'em,  and 

fiout  'em  : 
Thought  Ufree. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[AaiEi.  pioyj  Vu  tune  on  a  labor  and  pipe. 

Sle.  What  iatbia  Mine  T 

Trin.  This  U  the  tune  of  our  calcb,  played  by 
the  picture  of  No-body. 

Sit.  If  thioii  bee«t  ■  mui.  show  thyself  in  thy 
likeneu :  if  thon  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list. 


Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sine ! 

SU.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :   I  defy  tbe«.-  I 
MercT  upon  <u '. 

Oil.  Art  thou  afeard  ? 

SU.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cai.  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  fiiU  of  aoit 
Sounds,  and  aweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  bor 

Sometimei  a  thousund  (wangling  insuuiueuis 
Will  bum  about  mine  ears;  and  sometiine  rokr- 
Tfaat,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  loDK  aleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and   then,  in  drtsi 

mg. 
The   clouds,   methougfat,  would    open,   and  tb"* 

Ready  to  drop  upon  me,  that  when  1  wak'd 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Sle.  This  will  prove  a  bnve  kingdom  to  bx, 
where  I  shall  have  my  musk  for  nolliing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

SU.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remendier  tk 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  foDaw  n 
and  after  do  our  work, 

Sle.  Lead,  mooster;  we'll  follow.— I  wouM,  1 
could  see  thia  laborer :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  T    I'll  follow,  Stephano. 


r^  m  :-  - 


siEin^igg)® 


Scene  I. — Before  P&oapE&o  s  CtU 
Enter  Pborfeko,  Ferdihahd,  and  Mihanaa. 
Pro.  If  I  hare  too  amterelf  punuh'd  yon, 
Vour  compeDSAtioD  makes  Bmeada ;  for  I 
Have  gireo  fou  here  a  third  of  rolae  own  life. 
Or  that  for  which  I  li>e ;  whom  once  egain 
I  tender  to  thj  hnad.     All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  mj  triali  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  atood  the  test:  here,  afore  Heaveo, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand  ! 
Do  not  amile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off, 


I  do  believe  it. 


Per. 
Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  aa  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquieition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  talie  ray  daughter:  but 
If  thou  doet  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  aanctimonioua  ceremonies  may, 
With  full  and  holy  rite,  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aapersion  shall  the  faeavena  let  fall 
To  make  thia  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate, 
■Soor-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  yonr  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both  :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

FtT.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as 'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  atrong'st  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  1  shall  ihink,  or  Phfebns'  eteieds  are  founder'd. 
Or  nigbt  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke. 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her;  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel !  my  industriona  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  AaiCI.. 
An.  Whatwould  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 
Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last 

Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  nse  you 
In  such  another  trick.    Go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place  : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise, 
\iid  they  expect  it  from  me. 

AH.  Presently  I 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 


An   Before  yoti  can  aay,  "  Come,"  aod  "  go," 
And  breaUie  twice ;  and  cry, "  so  so ;" 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 


Doy. 


Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.     Do   uol   ap> 

Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

An.  WeU  I  conceive.     TEnV. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true.    Do  not  give  daUiaoce 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  aaaa  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood.    Be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 

Per.  I  warrant  yon,  air ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  anow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Wen.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue,  all  eyes ;  be  silent.  [f^o/I  miuic. 

A  Mawpu.     Enter  lais. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leu* 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meada  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  wiA  peon  led  and  litied  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  bctrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns;  and   lliy 

broom  groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lorn  ;  thy  pole-dipt  vineyard  ; 
And  thy  sea-mnrge,  steril,  and  rocky-bard 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air ;  the  queen  o'  the  sky, 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  sport.     Her  peacocks  fly  amain : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  enterttun. 
EnUr  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobpy  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who  with  thy  saffron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
DifTusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers; 
And  with  each  eod  of  thy  blue  liow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrabb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd-green  7 

/Hi.  a  eontnict  of  true  lore  to  celebrate. 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers, 

Cer,  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow 
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Enter  certain  JVympfci . 
-M3  sun-bani'd  sicklemen,  of  August  wcnrj, 
.  -a-ne  bither  from  the  fdrrow,  and  be  merry. 
k.I(e  holy-da; :  jour  rye-straw  hata  pnt  on, 
«3  these  fresh  nymphi  eocounter  e»ery  one 
«»UDtry  footing. 
>  »-ier  certain  Reaper*,  properly  habited :  (A<y  join 
m^nlh  the  Nynpnt  in  a  graceful  dance :  louiardt 
'  'tJte  end  wliereof  PROSPeao  ttarU  tuddenly,  and 
'    mpeaki ;   after  tehich,  to  a  itranife,  hoUaw,  and 

confutfd  noite,  they  heavily  vanuh. 
~     Fto.  [Atide.^  I  bad  forgot  that  foul  compiracy 


■CKRB  ■■ 

Of  the  benBt  Caliban,  and  hia  coo  federates. 

Against  my  life;  the  minute  of  their  plot 

Is  alrooet  come. — {To  the  Spiritt.]—We\\  done.- 

Fer,  Thi*   u   strange :    your  ftther's   in   torn' 
passion 
Tfant  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd  :  be  cheerful,  sir. 
Our  revels  Dow  are  ended.     These  our  actors, 
Aa  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 


Are  melted  in 


o  thin  nl 


And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  riskin. 
The  cloud-cspp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  diBSolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.      We  are  such  stuff 
Aa  dreaou  are  made  on,  and  our  Utile  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  veu'd  t 
Bear  with  my  weaknetts;  my  nid  brain  is  trou- 
bled j 
Be  not  distnrb'd  with  my  infirmity. 
If  yon  be  pleaa'd  retire  into  my  cell. 


Pro.  Come  with  a  thougnt!- 
Ariel,  come! 

Enter  Amru 
.^ri.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    What's  thy 

pleasure! 
Pro.  Spirit. 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 
Ari'  Ay,  my  commander :   when  I  presented 
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Caliban,  a  being  without  example  or  parallel  in  poetic  invention,  degraded  in  mind,  as  well  aa  in  moral  affectio» 
below  the  level  of  humanity,  and  yet  essentially  and  purely  poetical  in  all  his  conceptiona  and  language,  ii  i 
creation  to  whose  originality  and  poetic  truth  every  critic,  from  Dryden  downward,  has  paid  homage.  Nor  ii  i 
a  less  striking  peculiarity,  that  the  only  buffoon  characters  and  dialogue  in  the  drama  are  thoae  of  the  sailon,  ^ 
seem  to  be  introduced  for  the  single  purpose  of  contrasting  the  grossness  and  lowneas  of  civilized  vice  with  tk 
nobler  forms  of  savage  and  untutored  depravity. 

It  is  partly  on  account  of  this  perfect  novelty  of  invention,  and  probably  still  more  from  the  fiury  and  mtgioi 
machinery  of  the  plot,  that  the  later  critics  have  designated  the  Tkmpist  as  specially  belonging  to  the  Bomaatic 
Drama.  Yet  to  me  it  appears,  not  only  in  its  structure,  but  in  its  taste  and  feeling,  to  bear  a  more  cUmki 
character,  and  to  be  mora  assimilated  to  the  higher  Grecian  drama,  in  its  spirit,  than  any  other  of  ita  author's  worio, 
or  indeed  any  other  poem  of  his  age.  The  rules  of  the  Greek  stage,  as  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  are  fbllj 
complied  with.  This  cannot  well  be  the  result  of  accident,  for  in  an  age  of  classical  translation,  and  learned  (eves 
pedantic)  imitation,  it  needed  no  classical  learning  to  make  the  unities  known  to  any  dramatic  author;  and  » 
Shakespeare  had.  in  his  other  plays,  totally  rejected  them,  he  would  seem  hero  to  have  expresaly  designed  tP 
conform  his  plot  to  their  laws.  But  there  also  appears  to  me  to  be  something  in  the  poetic  character  and  tooe  d 
the  drama,  approaching  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  Greek  dramatic  poetry,  which  can  certainly  not  be  ascribed 
to  intentional  imitation,  any  more  than  to  the  unconscious  resemblance  often  produced  by  habitual  familiarity  wiifc 
favourite  models.  It  has  nothing  of  the  air  of  learned  and  elaborate  imitation  which,  in  the  'worka  of  Tasso  and 
Milton  and  Gray,  make  the  scholar  everywhere  as  perceptible  as  the  poet.  But  it  is  the  resemblance  of  solena 
thought,  of  calm  dignity,  of  moral  wisdom,  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  in  its  moat  majestic  form,  paasing  now  into 
the  lyrical  and  now  into  the  didactic  or  ethical.  This  resemblance  of  taste  and  feeling  is  rendered  more  striking, 
by  a  similar  bold  and  free  invention  and  combination  of  poetic  diction,  making  the  English  language  as  flexible  e 
the  Greek  to  every  shade  of  thought.  In  all  these  respects,  the  resemblance  to  antiquity  goes  just  far  enough  to 
show  that  its  result  is  not  artificial  or  intentional ;  but  the  result  of  the  same  mental  causes  operating  upon  the 
author's  poetic  temperament  and  taste,  at  the  time,  which  predominated  in  forming  the  "  lofty,  grave  tragediaai'' 
of  ancient  Athens. 

It  is  partly  for  these  reasons,  and  partly  also  in  consequence  of  the  grave  and  sustained  harmony  of  its  versiBca- 
tion,  that  the  Tempest  so  constantly  reminds  the  reader  of  Milton's  noblest  strains.  Yet  here  again  the  similitodr 
arises,  in  a  very  small  degree,  not  from  direct  imitation  or  adaptation  of  diction,  or  imagery,  or  sentiment — for  of 
these  Milton  has  borrowed  more  largely  from  others  of  Shakespeare's  dramas — but  in  the  general  effect  upon  the 
ear,  and  the  solemn  impression  left  upon  the  mind. 

.  All  these  circumstances,  while  they  indicate  the  maturity  of  genius,  and  the  judgment  and  taste  exercised  sod 
refined  by  long  experience,  combine  with  its  stately  tone  of  pensive,  yet  not  gloomy  moralizing,  to  give  to  the 
TiMPXST  the  calm  magnificence  of  a  golden  sunset  in  autumn,  according  fully  with  (if  indeed  it  did  not  originaDr 
suggest)  the  commonly  entertained  opinion  that  this  was  its  author's  latest  work.  Thus  it  has  become  invested 
with  a  sort  of  **  sacredness,  as  the  last  work  of  a  mighty  workman ;"  while  many  an  admiring  critic  has  tbonght 
with  Campbell,  '*  that  Shakespeare,  as  if  conscious  it  would  be  his  last,  and  as  if  inclined  to  typify  himself,  has  made 
his  hero  a  natural,  a  dignified  and  benevolent  magician,  who  would  conjure  up  *  spirits  from  the  vaaty  deep'  b? 
the  most  seemingly  natural  and  simple  means.  Shakespeare  himself  is  Prospero,  or  rather  the  superior  genini 
who  commands  both  Prospero  and  Ariel.  But  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  break 
ois  staff,  and  to  bury  it  fathoms  in  the  ocean — 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plammet  sound." 


.  I  am  unwilling  to  reject  this  pleasing,  and,  in  itself,  not  improbable  opinion ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  to 
extent  reconciled  with  the  evidence  we  now  possess  of  the  date  of  the  Tempest,  though  that  proves  nothiaf 
positively,  but  that  this  was  one  aipong  the  author's  four  or  five  later  works,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Wis- 
ter's  Tale,  Ctmbeline,  and  Coriolanus. 

The  most  direct  piece  of  chronological  testimony  is  one  which  was  not  accessible  to  any  editor  or  critic  befcne  Mr. 
Collier.  This  proves  that  the  Tempest  was  performed  at  court,  before  James  I.,  on  Nov.  1,  1611.  This  appean 
from  the  "  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,"  (lately  published  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,) 
which  contains  this  memorandum : — "  Hallomas  night,  was  presented  at  Whithall,  before  the  King's  Miyestie,  a  plaj 
called  the  Tempest."  The  Winter's  Tale  was  also  among  the  plays  selected  for  the  royal  amusement,  and  ww 
acted  at  court  four  days  after.  According  to  the  well-ascertained  customs  of  the  times,  it  is  highly  probable,  firon 
this  circumstance,  that  both  of  these  dramas  were  new  and  successful  plays,  which  had  just  passed  the  pablic 
ordeal.  This  probability,  as  to  the  Tempest,  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  internal  evidence  of  the  style,  the  rhythoL 
and  other  characteristics  of  authorship,  which  have  certainly  little  afiiaity  to  those  of  the  author's  youthful  tasie, 
but  very  much  with  his  productions  of  a  later  date.  Coleridge,  in  his  lectures,  (as  reported  by  Mr.  Collier.) 
pronounced  that  the  Tempest  was  "one  of  Shakespeare's  latest  works,  judging  from  the  language  alone;"  and 
the  same  argument  seems  to  have  led  to  the  similar  decisk>ns  of  Schlegel  and  of  Campbell.  AVe  have,  in  additiaB 
to  this,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Tempest  by  Meares,  nor  any  satisfactory  reference  to  it  by  any 
contemporary,  prior  to  1611 ;  and  there  are,  moreover,  several  snudler  points  of  circumstantial  evidence ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  very  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Tempest  was  not  written  very  long  before  that  date.  The  evidence 
of  the  last  class  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Collier  :— 
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*'  There  is  one  piece  of  external  evidence  which  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Tempest  was  composed 
not  very  long  before  Ben  Jonson  wrote  one  of  his  comedies:  we  allude  to  kia  *  Bartholomew  Fair,*  and  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  '  Induction/  frequently  mentioned,  and  which  we  concur  in  thinking  was  intended  as  a  hit  not  only 
at  the  Tempest,  but  at  the  Winter's  Tale.  Ben  Jonson's  'Bartholomew  Fair'  was  acted  in  1614,  and  written 
perhaps  in  the  preceding  year,  during  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  two  plays ;  and  there  we  find  the  following 
words,  which  we  reprint,  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  original  edition,  where  Italic  type  seems  to  have  been  used 
to  make  the  allusions  more  distinct  and  obvious: — '  If  there  bee  never  a  ServatU-montUr  i'  the  Fayre^  who  can 
helpe  it,  he  sayes ;  nor  a  nest  of  Antiqueg  t  Hee  is  loth  to  make  Nature  afraid  in  his  Playet^  like  those  that 
beget  Taletf  Tempettt^  and  such  like  DroUeriet.^  The  words '  servant-monster/  'antiques,'  'Tales,' '  Tempests,' 
and  '  drolleries,*  which  last  Shakespeare  himself  employs  in  the  Tempest,  (act  iii.  scene  3,)  seem  so  applicable, 
that  they  can  hardly  relate  to  any  tning  else." 

In  reply  to  the  supposition  that  the  Tempest  of  1611  was  only  the  revival  of  an  older  play,  Mr.  Collier 
answers  :— 

"  We  do  not  think  it  probable,  for  several  Reasons.  One  of  these  is  an  apparently  trifling  circumstance,  pointed 
out  by  Farmer;  viz.  that  in  the  Merchant  or  Venice,  written  before  1598,  the  name  of  Stephano  is  invariably 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  while  in  the  Tempest  t^e  proper  pronunciation  is  a^ 
constantly  required  by  the  verse.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  found  his  error  in  the  interval, 
and  he  may  nave  learned  it  from  Ben  Jonson's  '  Ever^  Man  in  his  Humour,'  in  which  Shakespeare  performed^ 
and  in  the  original  list  of  characters  to  which,  in  the  edition  of  1601,  the  names  not  only  of  Stephano  but  of  Pros^ 
pero  occur. 

*'  Another  circumstance  shows,  almost  decisively,  that  the  Tempest  was  not  written  until  afVer  1603,  when  the 
translation  of  Montaigne's  '  Essays,'  by  Florio,  made  its  first  appearance  in  print.  In  act  ii.  scene  1,  is  a  passage 
so  closely  copied  from  Florio's  version,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  identity.  If  it  be  said  that  these  lines  may  have 
been  an  insertion  subsequent  to  the  original  production  of  the  play,  we  answer,  tiiat  the  passage  is  not  such  as 
could  have  been  introduced,  like  some  others,  to  answer  a  temporary  or  complimentary  purpose,  and  that  it  is 
given  as  a  necessary  and  continuous  portion  of  the  dialogue.' 


ft 


In  addition  to  all  this,  it  cannot  be  omitted  that  Malone  has  made  out,  with  great  probability,  that  very  many 
of  the  incidents,  allusions,  scenery,  etc.,  of  the  play,  were  at  least  suggested  by  Jourdan's  "  Narrative"  of  the  "  Dis- 
covery  of  the  Bermudas,"  published  in  1610,  giving  an  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  Greorge  Somers  upon  those 
islands. 

This  cumulative  evidence  of  differing  kinds,  every  part,  in  its  way,  difficult  to  refute,  seems  to  me  to  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  Tempest  belongs  entirely  to  the  later  period  of  its  author's  genius;  yet  it  would  rather 
place  it  a  little  anterior  than  subsequent  to  some  others  impressed  with  the  same  stan^p  of  mighty  but  calm  and 
subdued  energy — unless  indeed  we  suppose  that  none  of  his  plays  were  written  during  the  last  seven  years  of  hb 
life,  or  after  his  forty-seventh  year.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up  ^e  old  opinion  which  has  not  only  commended 
itself  as  true,  upon  its  own  evidence,  to  critics  of  the  soundest  judgment  and  the  truest  taste,  but  also  appears 
to  be  the  old  traditional  notion,  and  like  other  traditions,  where  there  is  no  inducement  for  fabricating  them, 
more  likely  to  be  true  in  some  degree,  or  in  origin,  than  to  have  been  wholly  invented.  My  own  theory  of  tlu* 
matter  is  this:  Malone  has  shown,  from  contemporary  MSS.,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1612,  the  Tempest  Wan 
acted  by  the  "  King's  Company,"  before  Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  and  the  Prince  Palatine,  during' 
the  court  festivities  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Elector  Palatine— an  ill-starred 
marriage,  conspicuous  in  history  for  the  long  train  of  disasters  to  which  it  led.  This  was  about  three  years  after 
the  composition  and  first  representation  of  the  Tem  pest.  We  know  from  the  history  of  some  other  plays  that  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  such  selections  for  representation  on  occasions  of  state  festivity,  to  improve  and  give  novelty  to  the 
piece  by  revisal  and  enlargement.  I  suppose  that  Shakespeare  then  gave  to  the  Tempest  the  same  careful  revisai 
to  which  he  had  formerly  subjected  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  with  a  more  perfect  effect  of  unity,  because  the 
original  fabric  was,  as  in  Lear  and  Othello,  of  the  same  general  tone,  taste,  and  belonging  to  the  same  period 
of  the  author's  intellectual  character,  with  the  enlargement.  To  this  circumstance  it  may  be  ascribed,  that  the 
whole  piece  came  to  be  regarded  as  its  author's  final  work  on  retiring  from  the  public  field ;  while  in  reality  that 
was  true  only  of  some  of  its  nobler  strains,  and  of  the  prophetic  allusions  at  the  end,  which  have  stamped  upon 
the  drama  the  last  impress  of  its  author's  genius,  and  left  it  as  his  farewell  to  the  "  rough  magic,"  the  "  heavenly 
music,"  and  the  "  airy  charms,"  which  had  for  years  obeyed  the  biddings  of  his  "  so  potent  art"  He  died  about 
three  years  after,  and  no  other  work  of  his  can  be  ascribed,  with  any  authority,  to  a  later  date  than  1613. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  "  Disquisition  on  the  Tempest,"  has  maintained  a  theory  just  the  reverse  of  this— 
that  this  play  was  in  reality  one  of  hb  very  earliest  works,  being  the  same  mentioned  by  Meares,  before  1598, 
under  the  title  of  "  Love's  Labour  Won."  Whatever  may  be  the  probability  of  the  theory  last  stated,  (for  which 
the  American  editor  alone  is  answerable,)  the  historical  testimony  that  the  Tempest  was  written  at  some 
period  between  1603  and  1611,  and  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  date,  is  so  strong,  and  so 
corroborated  by  the  literary  and  intellectual  indications  of  style  and  thought,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  av 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  period  of  the  author's  mind,  and  that  not  an  immature  or  early  one,  that  the 
aggregate  evidence  cannot  be  shaken  by  mere  ingenuity  of  argument  or  conjecture,  unsnstained  by  direct  proof. 
We  have  elsewhere  (see  Introductory  Remarks  to  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well)  occasion  to  notice  this  theory 
again,  in  reference  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  piece  designated  by  Meares  as  "  Love's  Labour  Won." 

The  Tempest  is  printed  only  in  the  folio  of  1623,  which  is  an  additional,  though  not  at  all  conclusive,  indicatiot^ 
that  it  was  written  in  the  author's  later  years.  It  is  in  general  correctly  printed,  and  the  metrical  arrangement  is 
carefully  preserved ;  so  that  there  are  but  two  or  three  various  readings  of  any  doubt  or  difficulty. 


^--^(^ 


ScEKE  I. — Sejore  Qu  Cell  of  P%.osrttio. 
EnttT  Prosfebo  in  kU  magic  robei ;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  doei  my  project  gallier  to  ■  head : 
Mf  chamu  cnck  not,  mj  Rpirit*  obey,  aad  time 
Qoea  uprigbt  With  his  carriBge.    How'i  the  day  1 

An.  Od  the  Bbtth  hoar ;  atwbich  time,  mj  lord, 
Yoa  wid  oar  work  Bhonld  cease. 

Pro,  I  did  sljr  so, 

Wheo  fint  I  nis'd  the  tempest.    Say,  my  spiric, 
How  fitres  the  king  and's  follower*  T 

An.  Confia'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  u  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Jast  as  yoa  iefl  them :  all  prisoners,  air. 
In  the  line-grore  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.     The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted, 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  sir,  the  good  old  lord,  Gon- 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.    Your  charm  so  strongly 

works  them. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro,  Dost  thou  think  so,  sprit? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thon,  which  art  bnt  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  sfBictions,  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  reUsh  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  T 
Thon^  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 

Do  I  take  part.     The  rarer  action  is 

In  virtne,  ^an  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent, 

The  sole  drifl  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  further.     Go,  release  them,  Ariel. 

My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore. 

And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I'll  (etch  them,  sir.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Yeelvesof  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 

And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  prinlless  foot 
Do  chase  the  eU>ing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppels,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlela  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you,  whose  pas- 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  1  have  be-dimm'd 
,  The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 


Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  ^ven  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  stronK-bas'd  promootory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  apora  pinck'd  vf 
The  pine  and  cedar ;  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  tte* 

forth 
By  my  so  potent  art.     But  this  raugfa  magic 
I  here  abjure ;  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  tx>w  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  chomi  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  aoand, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  ISoltmm  suuic- 

Re-enltT  Aairi. :  o/i^  hm,  Alorso,  wiA  a  fiia^ 
goture,  alUnded  by  Go;<ZALu  ;   Si<:bastia.i  diJ 
Antonio  in  like  manner,  atlendtd  by   Aotitf 
and  FaANCiaco :   Ihey  all  enter  the  eireU  kIoA 
Prospero  had  made,  and  Oiere  itand  ekarmtd: 
whidi  Pbosfero  observing,  ipeakt. 
A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains. 
Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !     There  stsod. 
For  yon  are  spell-stopp'd. — 
Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine, 
Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fiimes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason, — O  good  Gonzalo ! 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  foUow'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Host  cmellv 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  nse  me  and  my  daughter: 
Thy  brother  was  a  fiinherer  in  the  act; — 
Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  SelMStian. — Flesh  lod 

blood, 
Yoa  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorse  and  nature :  who,  with  Sebastiaa. 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  inast  stiwig,) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  fiirgiK 

thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art. — Their  onderstandini 
Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approachmg  tide 
Will  shortly  611  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  DOW  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them. 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me.— 

Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 

[Enl  Aaiti- 
I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan. — Quickly,  spirit ; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


Ari.   Where  the  bee  lucks,  Aere  luek  I; 
In  a  counlip'3  bell  Hie.' 
There  I  amck  what  mull  do  cry. 
On  the  baVi  back  Idojiy 
After  tummer  merrily : 
Merrily,  merrUy,  Aalt  I  lite  note. 
Under  the  blottom  Aat  hangs  on  ihe  hough. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dtiatj  Ariel  \  I  ihall  nuts 
thee; 


But  yet  thou  ahalt  haTe  freedom  : — so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  kilig's  ship,  imigible  a«  thou  art : 
There  ahalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Uoder  the  hatches;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place, 
And  presently,  I  pr'ylhee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat,  \_Exil  Ariei.. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amaze- 

Inhabit  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  ns 
{]  Out  of  this  fesriul  country ! 


Pro.  Behold,  sir  king, 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  liVing  prince 
Does  DOW  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  1  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

AUm.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no, 

<)r  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pube 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
Th'  afBiction  of  my  mind  amende,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.     This  must  crave 
(Ad  if  this  be  at  all)  s  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou   inrdon  me  my  wrongs. — But  how  should 

Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  t 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  raeasur'd,  or  confio'd. 

Oon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro.  Yon  do  yet  taste 

■Some  subtleties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 


Believe  thjnp  certain. — Welcome,  my  friends  rU. — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Agide  to  Seb.,  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
I  will  Icl!  no  tales. 

Seb.   [Aiide.]   The  devil  speaks  i 


Pro. 


No.- 


For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  Infect  my  month,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Aton.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  puticnlBis  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  mot  ns  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  1  have  lost, 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
Mj  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss,  and  patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


For  the  like  kns  I  have  her  lorareign  aid, 

And  mt  mfBelf  content. 
Alon.  Yon  the  like  lou  T 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  u  late ;  and,  ■uppoitoble 

To  make  the  dear  Iom,  have  I  mcaiu  much  weaker 

Than  you  raaj  call  to  comfort  yaa,  for  1 

Have  loat  m;  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter! 

0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naplei, 
The  king  and  queen  there  !  that  they  were,  1  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Wbere  my  aon   lies.     When  did  yoa   lose  your 

daughter  7 
Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceiTe,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  mnch  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Tbeur  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath;  bat,  howso'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Proapero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which   was   thrust  forth   of   Milan;    who    most 

strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was 

landed. 
To  be  the  lord  on't.    No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breok&st,  uor 
BefittioK  this  first  meeriug.    Welcome,  sir; 
This  cell's  my  court:  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  8  thing ; 


The  entranet  of  At  Cell  open*,  and  diteoten  Feum- 
KAiiD  and  HtKAUBA  playing  at  ehett. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  km, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kiogdoois  you  sbodd 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Stb.  A  most  high  mirscle! 

Per.  Thoughtheseastlireatttn  they  are  meroAd: 
1  have  curs'd  them  without  caoae. 

[FcRD.  kneett  Co  Aww. 

AUm.  Now,  all  the  blesungi 

Of  a  glad  fadier  compass  thee  about  1 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  arei  there  here '. 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !     O,  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  io't ! 

Pre.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  'What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thon  wM 
at  play  I 
Your  eld'at  acquatntaoce  cannot  be  three  bonn: 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  has  sever'd  oa. 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal; 
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But,  by  immortal  providence,  she^s  mine : 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.     She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  1  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  fiither 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon,  I  am  hers. 

But  O !  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Pro,  There,  sir,  stop : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that*s  gone. 

Gon,  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you 

gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown. 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way, 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

AUmu  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo. 

Oon.  Was  Milan  thrust  nom  Milan^  that  his 
issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?     O !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars.     In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon*  Give  me  your  hands : 

[To  Fee.,  and  Mira. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon,  Be  it  so :  Amen. 

Re-enUr  Ariel,  vnih  the  Master  and  Boatswain 
amazedly  following, 

0  look,  sir !  look,  sir !  here  are  more  of  us. 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown. — Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear*st  grace  overboard,  not  an  oath  on 

shore  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?     What  is  the  news? 

Boats,  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely 
found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next  our  ship. 
Which  but  three  glasses  since  we  gave  out  split, 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  riggM,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari,  Sir,  all  this  service  ) 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  >  Aside. 

Pro,  My  tricksy  spirit!  ) 

AUm,  These    are    not    naturd   events;    they 
strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger. — Say,  how  came  you 
hither  ? 

Boats,  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
Wliere,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several 

noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  fr^hly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 


Ari,  Was't  well  done  ?  i 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence !  Thou  shalt  V  Aside, 
be  free.  ) 

Aton.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e*er  men  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro,  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  picked  leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  1*11  resolve  you 

¥Vhich  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
hese  happened  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit ; 

^  [Aside, 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free ; 
Untie  the  spell. — \JExit  Ariel.] — How  fores  my 

gracious  sir  i 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  mat  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  drivinf(  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  tn  their  stolen  apparel. 

Sle,  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune. — 
Coragio !  'bully-monster,  coragio ! 

Trin,  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Col,  O  Setebos !  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  b !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb,  Ha,  ha ! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ? 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant,  Very  like :  one  of  them 

Is  a  plun  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my 
lords. 
Then  say  if  they  be  true. — This  mis-shapen  knave, 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,   make  flows  and 

ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power. 
These  three  have  robbM  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he*s  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cat,  I  shall  be  pinch*d  to  death. 

Alon,  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seb,  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe:  where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em  ? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin,  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 

fou  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones : 
shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 
Seb,  Why,  how  now,  Stephano ! 
Ste,  O !  touch  me  not :  I  am  not  Stephano,  but 

a  cramp. 
Pro,  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 
Ste,  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 
Alon,  This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 
Pro,  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  \m  manners. 
As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal,  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice-double  ass 

.^7 


THE  TEMPEST. 


Was  I,  to  lake  this  dronkard  for  n  god, 
Aod  worship  this  dull  fool  T 

Pro.  Goto;  awaj ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where 

70U  found  it. 
Seb.  Or  stole  it,  isther. 

[Eieunt  Cal.,  Ste.,  atu£  Titin. 
Pro.    Sir,   I   iuvite    your   highness,   nud   your 

To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Uo  quick  away ;  the  story  of  my  life. 
Add  the  particnlar  accidents  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle ;  and  in  the  mom, 
I'll  brinR  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  1  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  onr  dear-belo»ed  solemaiz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grare. 

•4  [on.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  s^l,  so  expeditions,  that  shall  catch 


Your  royal  fleet  &r  off.— My  Ariel  j — cbkk,— 
That  is  thy  charge :  then,  to  the  elements; 
Be  free,  and  fare  Ihou  well ! — Pleaae  joo  dnw  d 

EpiLoauE,  ipok^i  by  Prospeko. 
Now  my  charms  ar«  all  o'erthrown, 
And  what  streogth  I  have's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  taiat:  now,  'ds  true. 
I  must  be  here  coufio'd  by  yon. 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me  not. 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  speU ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Oentle  breath  of  youiv  my  sails 


Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  &ees  all  &iilta.. 

As  70a  from  crimes  would  pwdoo'd  Iw. 

Let  your  hidulgence  set  me  free. 


NOTES    ON    THE    TEMPEST. 


I  applyutg  tba  inToniutioa  derived  fram  otfaen. 
Mulgravo  HippoM*  BhakMMUv  miut  bsre  tc- 
quired  ihii  tecbaicu  knowledge  "  bj  couTemtian  wilh 
■     ■     '  "'  -■■■''  u  pf  j[,j[  time."    He 

ibluhsd  on  the  lub- 
■  the  ibip  in  fi 


ACT  I.— SCBNK   I. 

•' Baaliimiu" — UpOD  thii  Keae  Johni 
"  In  tfai*  naval  dialoEiie,  peiiup*  the  Ent  ciunple  of 
•ulon'  languue  eihibiled  on  the  atogB,  there  an,  &•  I 
have  been  lold  by  ■  ikilful  nivintor,  lonie  inaocuraciea 
and  contradictory  order*."  Malone,  in  reply  to  this, 
TBry  properly  pointed  oat  Ihst  the  ordori  ihould  ho 
considered  u  given  not  at  once,  but  locceHivelj,  m  the 
emergency  required.  In  Boswell'a  edition,  ne  have  a 
highly  valoable  comma aication  from  the  aecond  Laid 
Mnlgrave,  ahowing  mo«t  concloiively  that  Shakeapeare'a 
tacbnical  knowledge  of  •esmtnabip  moat  have  been  the 
reaalt  of  the  moat  accurate  peraonal  obaervatioa,  or, 
what  i*  perhau  more  difficult,  of  ~ 
ing  and  applying  tbe  inTormatioa 
Lord  Mulgrave  Hippnaea  Bhakeape 

'    1  Ihii  tecbvcal  knowle '      ' 

of  the  moal  akilful  ■ 

add*,  "  no  book*  had  then  bean  j 

ject."     Lord  Mulgrave  then  eihi 

C'tJcDa,  ahowins   how  atricdy  the  noma  oi  uie  oia- 
e  repreaent  Ueae.     We  tranacribe  the  general  nb- 
aervatioaa  by  which  tfaeae  technical  illuKratioa*  are  in- 

"  The  aueceaaion  of  evenla  ia  atrictly  obaerved  in  the 
natural  progreas  of  the  diatreta  deaeribed;  the  eipe- 
dJenta  adopled  are  the  moat  proper  that  could  have 
been  deviled  for  a  chance  of  lafely ;  and  it  ii  neither  to 
the  want  ofakill  of  the  aeamen  nor  the  bad  qoalitie*  of 
the  ahip,  but  aolely  to  the  power  of  Prmpero,  that  tbe 
ahipwreck  la  to  be  attributed.  The  wordi  of  command 
are  not  only  atrictly  proper,  but  are  only  auch  ai  point 
the  object  to  be  attained,  and  no  wperfluoui  ouea  of 
detail.  ^  Shakeapeare'a  ahip  waa  too  well  manned  to 
make  it  neceaaary  to  tell  the  teamen  how  they  were  to 
do  it,  Bi  well  ai  what  Ihey  were  to  do.  He  hai  ahown 
8  knowledge  of  the  Dew  improve meota,  aa  well  bi  the 
doubtful  pointa  of  teamanibip.  One  of  die  latter  he  baa 
introdoced,  niider  the  only  circomatancea  in  which  il 
waa  indiaputable." 

Mr.  Campbell  gtvea  the  testimoay  of  Captain  Glaa- 
'Cock,  S.  N.,  lo  the  correctneaa  of  Shakeipeare  in  nauti- 
cal mallera:— "  The  boatawaiu  in  the  TiHrasT  deli«era 
himaeir  in  the  true  vernacular  alyle  of  the  forecaatle." 

"  —/all  lo'l  liaaLT" — The  adverb  of  fare — quick. 
ready.      Yart  ia  uaed  aeveml  timea  by  Bhakeapeare  ai 
•  feft-ierm,  (which  it  waa,)  but  not  excluaively  io. 
87 


tion  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  a  i 
"  Set  her  two  coone*  ejf." 
jecia  lo  thia  ordinary  puncto 
the  ahip'a  bead  ia  lo  be  put 


"  —  Ptn  Ikt  mtn"—\.  e.  Beiset  like  men.  Sain 
oar  tranaUtion  of  tbe  Bible,  (3  Sam.  x.  IS,)—"  Let  u* 
play  tki  men  for  our  people." 

•■  GoaiiLO.  IKavt  great  canfortfromlkitfeUa*"— 
"  Il  may  be  obaerved  of  Gonialo,  that,  being  the  only 
good  man  that  appear*  with  the  king,  tie  ia  the  OnJr 
man  ihal  preaervoa  hia  cheerfnlueaa  in  ihe  wreck,  alid 
hit  hope  on  the  ialand." — Johhiok. 

"  Dawn  vilK  tlu  tapmait" — Lord  Hulgrave  haa  tbe 
(bllowlng  note  on  thia  direction :—"  The  alriking  tba 
topmaatt  waa  ■  new  invention  in  Shakeapeare'i  time, 
which  he  here  rerr  properly  introducea.  Sir  Henij 
Manwaring  aaya.  '  It  ia  not  agreed  among  all  aeamen 
whether  il  ia  better  for  a  ahip  to  bull  with  her  topmaat 

Xv  down.'  In  the  Foaucript  to  Ihe  Dictionary,  he 
rwardi  givea  hia  own  opnion:— 'If  you  have  aea- 
room,  it  ia  never  good  to  atrike  the  lopmuU'  Sbake- 
apeare  haa  placed  hia  ahip  in  the  aitualion  in  which  it 
waa  indiapalably  righl  to  ilrike  Ihe  topnuat — where  ha 


Cap^n  Glaaoook  alao  ob- 

ition ;  and  explaina,  "  that 

eeward,  and  Inat  iheveaMi 

be  drawn  off  ihe  land  under  that  canvaaa  nantlctfy 


denominated  the  l\ 


" — lo  oLDT  \im," — "To  glut"  ia  here  naed  in  it* 
older  aense,  far  lo  ntailom  imnn,  to  eaglul;  a  aenae  iu 
which  Milton  coatinaed  to  uae  it.  ("glutted  oSy;") 
Ihough  it  had.  even  in  Shakeapeare'a  day,  given  way  to 
the  preaent  Mguificalion. 

"We  iplil,  we  ipiii!~FareweIl,  mf  wife  and  ekU- 
dren"—Tba.  Collier,  adhering  to  the  folio,  givea  as  the 
concluaion  orOonzala'a  speech.  Johnson  appUad  il  to 
the  "  confused  noise  within,"  and  not  as  apoken  by  any 


wi«  as  part  of  Gonialo'i  speech,  in  blank  verae.      Mr. 
Collier  is  the  only  editor  who  has  ibooght  diSerently. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TEMPEST. 


Scene  II. 

**~^9ome  noble  creature" — "So  the  origiiial;  bat 
Theobald  reads  ereature»f  which  is  invariably  followed. 
Miranda  means  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  those  she  saw 
suffer — the  'poor  souls*  that  perished— the  common 
sailors — there  was  no  doubt  some  superior  person  on 
board — some  noble  creature," — Knioht. 

"  The  FRAUOHTiNo  »ouU" — i.  e.  Constitutmg  the 
fraught^  or  freight.   The  common  reading  wfreighiing. 

**  —  nor  that  I  am  more  better"— **  More  better," 
more  eoonert  and  similar  instances  of  two  comparatives 
together,  are  not  uncommon  with  the  old  writers. 
**  Full  poor,"  for  perfectly  or  exceedingly  poor,  (as,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  **  full  sorry,")  is  also  a  com- 
mon Old-English  form  of  speech,  which  has  become 
nearly  obsolete. 

"  Out  three  yearg  old" — ^i.  e.  Three  years  complete. 
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And  prineeee  no  woree  ieeued^^So  aU  the  folios. 
Many  editors  substitute  A  for  "  And,"  and  give  the  lines 
thus: — 

and  his  only  heir 

A  prineess ; — no  worse  issued 

But  the  sense  is  clear  as  it  is  given  in  the  text 

"  —  caWd  Antonio" — Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  "  Disquisi- 
tion on  the  Tempest,"  says — MThis  is  another  instance, 
of  a  slight  deterioration  of  Shakespeare's  exouisite  mel- 
ody by  a  useless  alteration.     A  nice  ear  will  be  sensible 
at  once  that  something  is  lost— 

My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  called  Antkonio." 
To  which  Knight  replies — "  Throughout  the  play  we 
have  the  spelling  of  Anihonio ;  but  are  we  to  understand 
that,  in  an  age  when  the  Italian  language  was  as  familiar 
as  the  French  is  now,  Shakespeare  meant  the  i  to  be 
pronounced  7" 

"  Be  §0  perjidioue" — "  This  is  ordinarily  pointed— 

I  pray  thee  mark  me— diat  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidioaa  1 

The  reader  will  observe  with  what  admirable  skill  such 
interjectional  expressions  as  '  Dost  thou  attend  me  7'— 
'  Thou  attend*st  not,'—-'  I  pray  thee,  mark  me,* — are 
subsequently  introduced,  to  break  the  long  continuity 
of  Prosperous  narrative.  But  here,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  story,  for  Prospero  to  use  a  similar  interrup- 
tion quite  unnecessarily,  is  not  an  evidence  of  the  same 
dramatic  skill.  He  simply  means  here  to  say,  (and  the 
original  punctuation  warrants  us  in  believing  so,)  I  pray 
thee  note  how  a  brother  could  be  so  perfidious." — 
Knight. 

"  —  TRASH  for  overtopmng" — The  general  meaning 
of  this  passage  is  evident ;  out  Warburton  contended  that 
"  trash"  was  used  to  express  the  cutting  away  of  super- 
fluities, as  of  trees  that  grew  too  fast,  and  were  there- 
fore "  overtopping."  And  it  is  said  to  be  so  used  in  old 
books  of  garaening.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  term  of  the  chase,  and  Shakespeare 
employs  it  in  Othello  (act  ii.  scene  1^  in  this  sense, 
where  it  is  said  that  dogs  are  **  trashed"  ior  their ''quick 
hunting."  Examples  are  also  found  in  old  authors  of  a 
similar  use,  as  in  Hammond— " clog  and  traeh;"  "en- 
cumber and  troth."  The  term  is  said  still  to  be  a 
sporting  term,  in  the  North  of  England,  for  checking 
the  speed  of  a  dog  when  he  overtopM  (i.  e.  outruns)  the 
pack.  A  "  trash,"  then,  means  a  clog,  or  weight,  fast- 
ened around  the  dog's  neck  for  this  purpose. 

"  To  credit  hit  ovn  lie" — This  is  an  involved  sen- 
tence ;  but  the  meaning  is  clearr-"  who  having  made 
such  a  sinner  unto  truth  of  his  memory  as  to  credit  his 
own  lie  h^  telling  of  it."  There  is  a  similar  thought 
as  antithetically  expressed  by  Tacitus: — ** Fingebant 
timul  eredebantque" — "They  invented  falsehood  and 
believed  it  themselves." 

"  —  in  lieu" — i.  e.  In  contideraiion  of— in  exchange 
for — a  sense  of  the  phrase  not  common,  but  found  also 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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"  The  gatet  of  AftTaa"— This  has  been  snpposedio 
be  a  geographical  blunder,  or  at  leaat  to  intimate  ditf 
the  author  had  no  exact  knowledge  of  Italian  topoRipbj, 
the  critics  assuming  that  the  Poet  represented  Miuin  ai  i 
sea-port  Mr.  C.  A.  Browne,  who  maintains  thst  tbe 
accuracy  of  Shakespeare's  alliuioiis  and  refereucei  to 
Italy  and  her  localities,  in  all  except  his  very  early  pls^ 
is  such  as  to  show  that  he  wrote  nt>in  personal  obsem* 
tion,  replies,  that  it  is  true  that  '*  Prospero  was  honied 
from  Milan,  and  also  hurried  aboard  a  bark ;  but  oo  da> 
tance  is  specified,  nor  is  it  necessary.  A  man  may  be 
hurried  from  Paris  to  the  sea  at  MaraeiUea.  State-(n> 
oners,  in  close  carriages,  are  harried,  to  this  day,  far 
hundreds  of  miles,  across  Italy,  as  I  myself  have  wil* 
nessed.  But  this  is  not  all:  a  conmion  mode  of  reach* 
ing  the  sea,  from  Milan,  is  to  travel  by  land  mereij  to 
Placenza,  and  thence  in  a  boat  down  the  wide,  deep, 
and  rapid  Po." 

"  A  rotten  earcatt  of  a  boat" — In  the  old  oopiei 
this  is  printed  "  of  a  bntt"  which  Rowe  very  nataFsUf 
presumed  to  be  a  misprint  for  **  boat,"  and  so  printsa 
It  in  his  edition,  which  has  been  followed  by  all  tfas 
editors  until  very  lately,  when  Messrs.  Knight  and  Col- 
lier, who  have  agreed  to  differ  on  so  many  points  of 
Shakespearian  criticism,  have  here  onited  m  restoriiy 
bvUt  as  describing  the  vessel  as  *'  even  more  insecure 
than  the  most  rotten  boat."  Mr.  Hanter  aupporis  ths 
same  reading  on  the  principle  often  aaaerted  by  crities, 
in  settling  or  unsettling  the  text  of  classic  antbon  sod 
the  original  Scriptures,  that  **  Lectio  durior  prvft- 
renda"^-%,  canon  which  has  been  the  excuse  for  modi 
learned  extravagance,  and  may  be  interpreted  thai: 
"  The  more  difficult  (i.  e.  the  more  improbable)  readii^ 
is  the  most  probable."  If  here  we  take  hntt  in  tbe 
sense  of  a  mere  huU,  something  not  fit  to  be  callod  s 
boat,  it  may  be  intelligible;  but  Uie  context,  ""not 
rigg'd,  nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast,"  seems  to  demaoid  tbe 
word  boatf  or  vettel.  Tbe  controversy  on  butt  and  bo^ 
has  become  somewhat  amusing  from  the  indignant  xesl 
with  which  Mr.  Dyce  (Remanu)  has  assailed  the  hst 
English  editors  on  this  point,  and  the  notice  the  qnestiao 
has  attracted  in  various  quarters. 

'*  —  a  chxrubin"—- I  have  here,  as  in  Macbeth,  act 
i.  scene  2,  ("  Heaven's  cherubin,")  restored  the  old 
spelling,  which  many  of  the  best  eaitors  have  altered, 
here  and  elsewhere,  to  cherubim.  **  Chembin"  is  both 
the  critical  and  the  customary  old  mode  of  spelling  the 
singular  form  of  this  noun,  which  came  into  our  ls&> 
guage  through  the  Italian.  Cherubim  is  the  Hebrew 
plural  of  cherubs  and  was  received  in  English  from  the 
Latin  of  the  Church. 

"  —  deck'd  the  tea" — In  the  glossary  of  the  Cravsa 
dialect,  we  find  that  to  deg  is  to  tprinklt.  Ray,  in  fail 
catalogue  of  north-country  words,  refen  as  from  deg  to 
leckf  which  is  interpreted  pour  on,  Nares  thinks  that 
we  must  receive  ''deck'd"  in  tbe  usual  sense  of 
adorned.  Its  other  meaning  of  covered  gives  as  s 
forced  idea. 

"  By  Providence  ^tms«"— To  Miranda's  qnestioa  of 
"  How  came  we  ashore  f "  the  other  editors  make  Pms- 
pero  answer,  "  By  Providence  divine ;"  bat  his  entire 
narrative  is  the  answer. 

"  Nov)  I  arise" — The  commentatora  are  pozsled  to 
know  why  this  should  be  said,  and  BlacksUMie  would 
put  in  Miranda's  mouth,  "  she  expresses  a  wish  to  les 
Gonzalo,  and  then  observM  that  she  nuxy  now  arise,  m 
the  story  is  ended."  But  if  it  be  pointed  as  in  tbe 
original,  without  the  break  in  the  sense,  which  sooie 
editors  give,  I  do  not  see  the  difficul^.  The  Poet-> 
probably  to  ^ve  the  scenic  effect  of  variety,  which 
might  be  lost  m  so  long  a  dialogue  between  two  persooi 
seated  side  by  side^makes  Prospero  rise ;  but  as  tbe 
father  wishes  Miranda  to  yield  to  sleep,  he  adds,  I  sm 
rising,  but  do  not  you — sit  still  and  hear  the  rest. 

**  Now  my  dear  lady" — The  antecedent  is  Fortune^ 
now  Prospero's  bountiful  lady. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TEMPEST. 


"  —  all  hii  flDiLiTi" — Ariel's  "quality"  it  nnl  hu 
conftdeTote;  as  Sloven*  nyi,  but  the  poKeri  vf  kit 
i«aiar<  u  ■  ipiric — faia  qualifcalion  in  iprigKling. 

••  Ptrfarm'd  to  poijit"— i.  e.  To  the  MAHle4l  article  ; 
literally Irom  the Frencb  a po^jil.  So,  inCha-Chancei"— 


••  —  tkeiliU-vex'd  Bibkoothm"— i.  o.  The  BermH- 
doM.  Theie  iileg  were  known  by  both  oBinei  in  Shake- 
speare's age.  and  he  chose  the  most  aolemnly  puelical 
in  aoand.  Thay  were  associBtad,  in  the  imagination  of 
Engltthtnea  of  that  day,  nith  vague  ideas  of  terror  and 
BupentitioD.  Smith,  in  bis  account  of  Ihem,  says  that 
they  wore  "  ao  fearful  to  the  wurld  that  many  called 
them  the  lilei  of  Devils:" — 

"  The  epithet,  here  applied  tn  the  Bermudas,  will  be 
boat  onderstood  by  those  who  have  seen  the  chafing  of 
the  aea  over  the  rugged  rocks  by  which  they  are  lur- 
ronnded.  and  which  render  access  to  them  so  dangerous. 
It  was  m  our  Poet's  time  the  current  opinion  that  the  Ber- 
mudas were  inhabited  by  vujuileri  and  devili,  Bele- 
boa,  the  god  of  Caliban'*  dam.  was  an  American  devil, 
worahipped  by  the  giants  of  Patagonia." — Heilit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  wild  and  gloomy 
■MOctBtionB  mpidly  gave  way  to  others  not  less  poetical, 
but  of  an  entirely  opposite  character. 
tntr,  the  Bermodas  had  been  selected  by  the 
Di«iop  Berkeley  as  the  ilia  of  a  great  Atne. 
lege;  and,  iDhianoble  verses  on  the  "Advent  of  Science 

' ,"  he  hailed  from  tbence  "  the  west. 


Rs  poetical,    ' 


ward  conrae  of  empire."  Still  nearer  to  Bbakespeare's 
age,  Andrew  Marvell,  the  Puritan  patriot,  celebrated  the 
Bermudas  in  a  strain  of  exquisite  poetry,  blending  the 
descriptive  splendour  of  Thomson  with  the  ploos  feeling 
and  aimplB  elegance  of  Watts. 

The  Dermudaa  have  become  so  much 
comment  and  controversy  with  the  Tem; 
piece   of   choice  old-fashioned    poetry   b 

irast  with  Shakespeare's  "itilf-vei'd  Bern 


And  yet  1^  kinder  Ihsn  nur  ovn  T 
Thai  lift  ibe  deep  upon  tlifltr  b^cks. 
Psfl;  from  the  Ronns  and  prelates'  rsge. 
\Vbkh  b«n  enamcii  evXr  iStog ; 


He  haniis  In  ihulei  H 
Like  coldfli  lampi  In 
And  does  In  the  wmi' 
Jewels  more  rich  Iha; 

But  spples  ptanm.  offl 


A  temple  where  we  acHu 
Oh  I  let  oar  voice  his  pn 
Tia  It  mrrire  al  heiT'n'i  1 
Which  then,  perhaps.  « 
Echo  be;and  the  tSeiiq 
Tfans  san(  Ifaey.  In  Ih( 


I  night ; 


With  Uling  «n  Omj  kept  their  Hi 


M^ 


Wff^ 


^P^' 
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I.  Wan.     (FM. 


••  —  Ikeaftdiitrraiitaitri 
French.) 

"  Oojrf  Ikon  forget"—"  Thai  the  charactBr  and  con- 
duct of  Proipera  may  be  tiDdenlood,  •omelhing  muil 
be  known  of  the  (Jlilam  orencbantineiit  which  mpplied 
all  the  inarvelloiu  found  in  (he  romaucea  cif  the  middle 
age*.  Tbia  tyilem  •eema  lo  be  founded  on  the  opinton 
tint  the  fallen  spriti.  haring  diflerenl  degree*  of  guill, 
had  diSereat  habitatioai  allotted  them  at  their  expul- 
*ion,  Kline  being  confined  in  hell,  aome  (a«  Hooker, 
who  deliverathe  opinion  of  our  Poet'aa^,  expreasei  it) 
diaperied  in  air,  ■ome  on  eartb,  aome  in  water,  nihen 
in  cavea,  den*,  or  mineral*  onder  the  earth.  Of  ihe*e, 
*ame  were  more  malignanl  and  miachievoui  than  other*. 
Tbe  earthlj  *pirill  seem  lo  have  been  thought  the  moil 
depraved,  and  the  aerial  tbe  leaat  vitiated.  Thui  Fm- 
pero  obterve*  of  Ariel — 

Ihoa  ir**t  a  iphU  too  debuH 

To  ul  fact  tariUf  uid  ■bhon'd  ccmnumd*. 
Orer  these  apirit*  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain 
rite*  peribrmed,  or  charma  leemed.  Thia  power  wa* 
called  the  Black  Art,  or  Knowltdgf  of  Enchantmtni— 
the  enchanter  being  {aa  King  Jame*  observe*  in  hi* 
'  Denionologj^)  one  who  commanda  the  devil,  wherea* 
the  witch  *erve*  him,  Tboae  uho  thought  best  of  tbia 
art  (the  eiUteoce  of  wUch  wai,  I  am  afraid,  believed 
veiT  seriouily)  held,  that  certain  soauda  and  characten 
had  a  phyaical  power  over  apirita,  and  compelled  their 
agency  ;  others  who  condemned  the  practice,  whicb  in 
reality  waa  aurely  never  practised,  were  of  opinion,  with 
more  reason,  that  the  power  of  cbarrTu  arose  only  fnim 
compact,  and  waa  no  more  than  the  apirita  voluntarily 
allowed  them  for  the  seduction  of  man.  The  art  was 
held  by  all,  though  not  equally  criminal,  yet  unlawful; 
and  therefore  Casaobon,  apeakW  of  one  who  had  com- 
merce with  spirit*,  blame*  him,  thoagh  he  imagine*  him 
one  of  the  beat  kind,  who  dealt  with  them  by  vray  nf 
cmnmond.  Thua  Prospero  repents  of  his  art  in  the  laat 
scene.  The  apirit*  were  alwaya  considered  a*  in  aome 
meaaara  enslaved  to  the  eocbanter,  at  least  for  a  time, 
and  aa  serving  with  onwillingne** ;  therefore  Ariel  to 
uRen  beg*  for  liberty  ;  and  Caliban  observes,  thai  tbe 
■[nrita  serve  Pniepero  with  no  good  will,  but  kalt  kim 
rooltdly  ■ " — Job  k  bo  » . 

"  —  IB  Aroiir" — '■  Argier"  is  the  old  name  ot  At- 
gitri ;  the  lellen  r  and  I  are  fpeqaeatiy  enchanged  for 
each  other,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language 
adopting  the  word  in  whicb  they  occur. 

"  IVi  canncl  aisi  kim"—\.  e.  We  cannot  do  witkent 
bim ;  a  provincialism  (aay*  Mnlooe)  of  the  midland 
countiea  of  England. 

"  —  thou  torloiie  !  loAen  f" — A  commoo  (ona  of  ei- 


of  night"- 


light. 


Space  el  nigt 
."  In  the  dead  waiil  and  middle  oflhe  night ;' 
nox  vaila,  midnight,  when  all  things  are  quiet  and  anil, 
making  the  world  appear  one  great  uninhabited  waste. 
In  iho  poeumslology  of  ancient  timea,  viaionaiy  beings 
had  different  allolmenu  of  time  suitable  to  the  variety 
and  nature  of  their  agency. 

'■  Fill  all  Ikg  botiii  V7Uk  achm"— The  vard  "  achea" 
ii  evidently  a  diasyltable  here,  and  in  two  passages  of 

the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  Kemhle  for  hi*  adhe- 
rence to  the  text  of  Bhakespeare,  in  thus  pronoonctng 
it  aa  the  meaaure  recjuires.  '■  Ake  (aaya  Baret,  in  hia 
'  Alvearie')  is  the  verb  of  Ibis  substantive  Ache  :  ch  be- 
ing tamed  into  k."  And  that  "  ache"  wa*  pronounced 
in  the  same  way  a*  the  letter  Jl,  is  placed  beyond  doubl 
by  the  passage  in  Mcrcn  Ado  about  Nothino,  iu  which 
Margaret  ask*  Beatrice  for  what  she  cries  Heigk  ho  '. 
and  *be  answer*.  Far  an  k,  (i.  e.  acke.)  (See  the 
"  Epigram"  of  Heywood,  adduced  in  illualratiDn  of  thai 
passage.)  This  orthography  and  prDDnnciadon  con- 
tinned  even  to  tbe  times  of  Butler  and  Swift.  It  would 
be  easy  to  produce  Dnmerou*  instance*. 


"  —  BtTEIoa" — "Tbe  giaola  when  they  fbnnd  b>  I 
aelves  fettered  roared  like  bulla,  and  cried  upDo  5Br  I 
boi  to  help  Ihem."— Edm's  Hi*t.  of  Travayle.  (1S7>   ' 

"  Fool  it  featly  here  and  there" — "  Wo  iblknr  III    j 
p  unctuation  of  the  original ;  and  this  ia  one  of  tbo  nsn    1 
inslances  of  a  poetical  idea  being  utlCTly  destniy«i  h 
false  puDcluaiioo.    In  all  iDodem  nditiotu  tbe  fi^    ' 
aland*  Ihos : — 

Coartftod  wheo  joa  have,  and  ki^d. 
Fool  It  fealty  bar*  and  Oivn. 
Stevens  explains  the  lines  in  parenthes*  m  UuriU 
wane*  btiig  tilent.  Then,  of  conrse,  Ifae  apirila  Ian 
eouTl$ied  (paid  conrteaieB  to)  tfavnuelTea,  and  kiwd 
ibemaelvea.  Bui  look  at  the  exquisite  btsuty  of  Ihe  ia- 
vocation,  a*  written  by  the  Poet :  When  yon  f»\e  cotf- 
*ied  to  Ihe  wild  waves,  and  kissed  them  into  stlenx- 
Foo*  It  Rwljr  hen  anil  ihitn.-         Skiobt. 

["  Z>ia;)eraei/y"]— Thia  is  the  Btage-dim 
plJ^w""'" 


er.ed]w-'] 
iDing  that 


the  Burden  is  to  be  bfmri  in  aeicd 


has  sappoeed  Miraiida  a  god- 
she  be  reallr  a  tDortal ;  Dal  a 
celesti^  being,  bnt  a  maiden.  ■■  Maid"  is  used  ia  ■■ 
general  *ense.  Miranda's  answer  ia  to  be  taken  ia  tie 
aame  sense  a*  Ferdinand's  question.  In  the  fbunk 
foho,  "maid"  is  altered  lo  made,  whicb  WaibortDO. 
Farmer,  and  others,  take  in  the  sense  of  created,  tut' 
lot,  a*  opposed  to  goddeti ;  and  it  ia  thua  printed  ii 

'■  m  manatle  tkf  kead  and  feet  logelker"—We  aab- 
join  an  engraving,  which  eiplaioa  Ibw  tbml  beov 
than  any  description. 


"  —  and  not  FxiarnL" — "Fearful"  waa  aometiotB 
uaed  in  the  aeaae  o( formidable,  terrible,  dreadful,  likr 
the  French  fpnanantaile :  aa  may  be  seen  by  cnnsolt- 
ing  Cotgrave,  or  any  of  onr  old  dicriooariea,  Shake- 
speare almont  alvraya  use*  it  io  thia  sense.  In  Kis* 
HxNRr  VI.,  (act  lii.  scene  2)-"  A  mighty  and  a/.«r/W 
head  they  are."  He  has  also  fearful  wan,  fiarfml 
braveiTT,  etc.  The  verb  to  fear  it  most  commoialy 
used  for  lo  fright,  to  terrify,  to  make  afraid.  Mr. 
Oifibrd  remarks,  "  aa  a  proof  bow  little  oar  old  dram- 
aliats  were  understood  at  the  Redoiatioii,  that  Drydcn 
censures  Jonson  for  an  improper  use  of  this  vtotd.  tbe 
sense  of  which  he  altogether  miatake*." 

i"-^.  e.  Shall  my  keel  teach  nt 
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ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"  —  HINT  of  woe^* — Gonzalo  calls  it  **K%nt  of  woe," 
in  refereoce  to  its  comparative  trifliugaess. 

**  The  mattert  of  gome  mxrchant" — "  Merchant"  is 
bere  used  for  merchant^eMtel'-'merehafUman.  Dry  den 
employs  it  in  a  similar  way — '*  As  convoy-ships  either 
accompany  or  should  accompany  their  mercharUt." 
The  ''masters  of  some  merchant^'  signifies,  therefore, 
the  owners  of  some  trading-vMsel ;  but  in  the  second 
instance,  the  **  merchant"  must  mean  the  trader t  whose 
goods  are  ventured  in  the  merchantman.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  "  masters"  is  a  misprint  for  miMtreMs^ 
-which  is  not  improbable,  and  would  take  away  the 
harshness  of  thus  using  ''merchant"  in  two  different 
senses  in  the  same  breath. 

"  The  visitor" — "  Visitor"  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  one  who  visited  the  sick  and  poor — a  phrase  familiar 
in  the  habits  of  ancient  piety. 

" —  you* re  paid** — i.  e.  You  are  paid  by  having  ob- 
tained the  langn.  There  is  no  need  of  change,  yet  Ste- 
vens altered  it  to  "  you*ve  paid,"  and  Knight  proposes  to 
assign  the  speech  to  Sebastian. 

"TsMPSRAVCi  foa§  a  delicate  weneh** — Adrun  uses 
**  temperance"  for  temperature,  and  Antonio  jokes  upon 
it.  by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  Temperance  was  also  a 
woman's  name.  In  puritanical  times,  as  Stevens  re- 
marks, it  was  not  unusual  to  christen  female  children 
by  the  names  of  any  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

"How  LDSH  and  lusty"-^"  Lush"  is  juicy,  or  /«x«- 
riant,  as  applied  to  vegetation.  Todd  and  Nares  cite 
passages  from  old  authors  showing  that  it  means  juicy, 
nueetUent. 

"  —  an  KTi  of  fi^reen** — An  "eye"  means  a  small 
shade  of  colour ;  asm  Sandys's  "Travels,"  (lib.  i.  :)— 
"  Cloth  of  silver,  tissued  with  an  eye  of  green." 

"Letterg  ghould  not  be  known" — Our  author  (says 
Malone)  has  here  closely  followed  a  passage  in  Mon- 
taigne*s  "  Elssayes,"  translated  by  John  Florio,  (1603 :) — 
*'  It  is  a  nation,  would  I  answere  Plato,  that  hath  no 
kinde  of  trafficke,  no  knowledge  of  letters,  no  intelli- 
gence of  numbers,  no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  politike 
superioritie ;  no  use  of  service,  olriches,  or  of  poverty ; 
uo  contracts,  no  successions,  no  dividences,  no  occupa- 
tion, but  idle ;  no  respect  of  kinred,  but  common ;  no 
apparell,  but  naturall ;  no  manuring  of  lands ;  no  use 
of  wine,  come,  or  mettle.  The  very  words  that  import 
lying,  falsehood,  treason,  dissimulation,  covetousness, 
envie,  detraction,  r^nd  pardon,  were  never  heard  amongst 
them."  (Book  i.  chap,  xxx.^  The  verbal  coincidences 
show  that  he  used  this  translation,  and  not  tlie  French 
original.  A  copy  of  Florio's  "  Montaigne,"  bearing  the 
undoubted  autograph  of  Shakespeare,  has  been  discov- 
ered within  these  few  years. 

"  To  excel  the  golden  age" — So  Montaigne,  just  be- 
fore the  passage  already  quoted  : — "  Me  seemeth  that 
what  in  mose  [newly  aiscovered]  nations  wee  see  by 
experience,  doth  not  onlie  exceede  all  the  pictures 
wherewith  licentious  poesie  hath  prowdly  embellished 
the  golden  are,  and  al  hir  quaint  inventions  to  faine  a 
happy  condition  of  man,  but  also  the  conception  and 
desire  of  philosophie." 

Hazlitt  remarks  that,  in  this  scene,  "  Shakespeare  has 
anticipated  neariy  all  the  arguments  in  the  Utopian 
schemes  of  modem  philosophy. 

"  Treble*  thee  o'er" — ^i.  e.  Makes  thee  three  times 
what  thou  now  art. 

"  rU  teach  you  how  to  flow" — "  Sebastian  introduces 
the  simile  of  water.  It  is  taken  up  by  Antonio,  who 
says  he  will  teach  his  stagnant  water  to  flow.  '  It  has 
already  learned  to  ebb,'  says  Sebastian.  To  which 
Antonio  replies — *  O,  if  you  but  knew  how  much  even 
that  metaphor,  which  you  use  in  jest,  encourages  the 
design  which  I  hint  at;  how,  in  stripping  it  of  words 
of  their  common  meaning,  and  using  them  figuratively, 
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you  adapt  them  to  your  own  situation.*  "-^Edinburgh 
Magazine,  {Nov.  1786.) 

"  — from  Napleg" — Stevens  has  treated  this  as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  Shakespeare's  ignorance  of  geog- 
raphy ;  but  though  the  real  distance  between  Naples 
and  Tunis  is  not  so  immeasurable,  the  intercourse  in 
early  times  between  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Tunisians 
was  not  so  frequent  as  to  make  it  popularly  considered 
other  than  a  formidable  voyage. 

"  A  CHOUGH  of  €u  DEEP  chat"— 1.  e.  I  coold  make  a 
jackdaw  talk  as  profoundly, 

"  —  if  it  were  a  ktbe" — i.  e.  If  conscience  were  a 
chilblain,  it  would  mar  my  activity. 

"  Thai* 9  verity" — The  folio  has  verily,  which,  as  a 
muprint,  has  been  corrected  into  "  verity,"  in  all  suc- 
ceeding editions  since  Pope's,  except  Collier's,  which 
retains  verily.  The  sense  mdicates  the  propriety  of  the 
correction. 

Scene  II. 

"  —  afoul  bombard"— A  "  bombard"  was  the  name 
of  a  large  vessel  for  containing  drink,  as  well  as  a  piece 
of  artillery. 

"  —  J  have  no  long  §poon" — Shakespearo  gives  his 
characters  appropriate  language : — "  They  beu^  forth 
proverbs  in  Uieir  drink ;"  "  Good  liauor  will  make  a 
cat  gpeak;"  and  "He  who  eats  with  the  devil  had 
need  of  a  long  tpoon,"  The  last  is  again  used  in  the 
CoMEDT  OP  Errors,  (act  iv.  scene  2.) 

"  Young  SEA-MALLS  from  the  roeik"— The  old  copies 
have  tcammeU  from  the  rock— a  word  not  found  in  any 
other  place,  nor  known  as  belonging  to  any  obsolete  or 
provincial  idiom.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  mean  some 
sort  of  gcollop,  or  shell-fish ;  but  to  these  this  epithet 
young  would  have  no  special  application  as  recommending 
them.  Sea-mall,  or  tea-meU,  is  the  reading  proposed 
by  Theobald,  which  is  the  popular  English  name  for' 
the  §ea'gull;  which  birds,  when  young,  (says  an  old 
writer,)  "  were  accounted  a  good  dish  at  the  most  plen- 
tiful tables.'*  Dyce  conjectures  ttanieU  to  have  been 
the  author's  woni,  (i.  e.  young  mountain-hawkMy—ti 
word  used  in  the  Twelpth  Night.  Either  reading 
may  be  the  right  one,  and  will  make  little  difference  iu 
the  general  sense  and  poetry. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  —  I  porget"— This  is  to  be  understood  as  remind- 
ing himself  that  he  forgets  his  task,  to  which  he  must 
now  return.  Z.  Jackson  ("  Shakespeare's  Genius,"  etc.) 
ingeniously  cot^fectures  "  forget"  to  be  a  misprint  for 
for  give*  t,  which  would  make  a  more  connected  sense. 
The  change  is  not  necessary,  though  he  may  possibly 
have  hit  upon  the  original  word. 

"  Mo9t  busy,  LEAST  when  I  do  it" — With  Collier,  we 
return  to  the  old  reading ;  for  buty-lets  seems  to  make 
the  sense  no  clearer.  I  understand  the  old  text  to  say, 
that  his  thoughti  are  most  busy  when  he  is  least  em- 
ployed in  his  ubours. 

Scene  II. 

"  What  a  pied  ninny*9  this!  Thou  $curvy  patch  !" — 
Trinculo,  as  a  jester,  would  be  dressed  in  motley,  and 
hence  Caliban's  allusion  to  his  particoloured  appearance. 
"  Pied"  was  an  epithet  applied  to  fools,  and  "  patch"  a 
name  by  which  they  were  often  called. 

"  He*9  but  a  sot"— Modem  usage  has  so  limited  the 
word  "  sot"  to  the  sense  of  a  Mluggith,  duU  drunkard, 
that  the  general  reader  may  mistaKe  its  meaning  here. 
But  in  its  older  use,  it  corresponded  with  the  French 
tot,  from  whence  it  is  derived ;  and  meant  merely  a 
stupid,  dull  person. 

**Be  not  afeard;  the  i»le  it  full  of  noise t**^*' In 
conducting  Stephano  and  Trinculo  to  Prosperous  cell, 
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Caliban  shows  the  superiority  of  natural  capacity  over 
ereater  knowledge  and  greater  folly ;  and  when  Ariel 
nigh  tens  them  with  his  music,  Caliban,  to  encourage 
them,  accounts  for  it  in  the  eloquent  poetry  of  the 
senses.  This  is  not  more  beautiful  than  true.  The 
Poet  here  shows  us  the  savage  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  child,  and  makes  the  strange  monster  amiable.  He 
had  to  paint  the  human  animal  rude,  and  without  choice 
in  his  pleasures,  but  not  without  the  sense  of  pleasure, 
or  some  germ  of  the  affections.  Master  Bamardine,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  the  savage  of  civilized  life,  is 
an  admirable  philosophical  counterpart  to  Caliban/' — 
Hazlitt. 

Scene  III. 

**  ByW  la'kin" — i.  e.  By  our  lady-kin — ^an  affection- 
ate diminutive  of  "  Our  I^ady,'* — ^i.  e.  the  Virgin. 

"  —  Prospero  above" — On  the  .top ^  in  the  folioa; 
meaning,  perhaps,  in  some  machine  let  down  with 
ropes  from  the  ceiling,  or  in  the  balcony  at  the  back  of 
the  stage. 

"  Prai$e  in  departing" — This  is  a  proverbial  phrase, 
signifying,  Do  not  praise  your  entertainment  too  soon, 
lest  you  should  have  reason  to  retract  your  commenda- 
tion. 

"  —  putter-out  of  five  for  one^^ — The  "  putters^ut" 
were  travellerM^  who  put  out  money  at  what  may  be 
termed  interest — viz.  to  receive  at  the  rate  of  five  for 
one,  if  the^  returned.  The  practice  is  often  mentioned 
by  old  writers. 

"  —  EfUer  Ariel  like  a  harpy" — This  circumstance 
is  of  course  taken  from  the  **  ^neid"  of  Virgil.  Those 
who  maintain  that  Shakespeare  could  not  read  the  origi- 
nal send  him  to  Phaer's  translation,  which  was  printed 
in  1558 :— 

Fart  to  meate  we  falL 

But  sudenly  from  down  the  hilla  with  grisly  fall  to  syght, 

The  harpies  come,  and  beating  wings  with  great  noya  out  thei 

shright. 
And  at  our  meate  they  snatch,  and  with  their  clawes,  etc. 

(*'  Thai  hath  to  instrument  thiM  lover  world") — ^i.  e. 
That  hath  the  world  to  play  upon^  as  an  "  instrument." 

"  One  DOWLE  that* 8  in  my  plume** — "  Dowle"  seems 
to  mean  nearly  the  same  as  doionf  or  the  light  parts  of 
which  featliers  are  composed. 

**  —  it  did  BASE  my  treapeue** — Carrying  out  the  figu- 
rative allusion  to  the  loud  music  of  the  organ,  he  makes 
the  thunder,  in  deep  organ-like  note,  sound  his  guilt. 
<*Base."  or  6a<«,  is  a  verb  coined  by  Shakespeare,  from 
the  well-known  musical  term.  The  more  technical 
musical  orthompby  is  6a««,  but  both  modes  have 
authority;  and  I  have,  therefore,  differed  from  most 
modem  editions  in  preserving  the  spelling  of  the  origi- 
nal edition,  as  it  is  pronoimced. 

"  —  Mt<  EC8rA97"-^hakespeare  uses  "ecstasy"  for 
any  temporary  alienation  of  mind — a  fit,  or  madneMt. 
Minshew's  definition  of  this  word  will  explain  its  mean- 
ing, wherever  it  occurs^ — ** Exta§iet  or  trance;  Gr. 
extase;  Lat  extatit,  abitractio  mentie.  Est  proprie 
mentis  emotio,  et  quasi  ex  statione  sua  deturbatioi  seu 
furore,  seu  admirtUione,  seu  timore,  aliove  ceuu  de- 
eidat,'*— Guide  to  the  Tonpies,  (1617.) 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Hamlet,  in 
Ophelia's  speech,  (at  end  of  act  iii.  scene  1 ;)  and  also 
in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  same  act: — ''Ecstasy — my 
pulse,"  etc. 

ACT   IV.— Scene  I. 

"  —  a  third  of  mine  own  life** — "  We  adhere  (says 
Collier)  to  the  text  of  every  old  edition  of  this  play, 
where  Prospero  tells  Ferdinand  that  he  has  given  him 
a  *  third'  of  his  own  life— a  portion  of  his  very  exist- 
ence— in  bestowing  Miranda.  This  seems  not  only  per- 
fectly intelligible,  but  natural,  although  modem  editors 
(Capell  excepted)  substitute  /Areaci  for 'third.'     It  is, 
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surely,  much  more  expressive  for  Prospero  to  say  diir 
he  has  given  away  a  '  third'  of  his  oi^m  life,  than  mereiy 
a  thread  of  his  own  life."  The  ground  of  this  chuge 
is,  that  thread,  often  anciently  spelled  tkred^  was  u 
easy  misprint;  and  that  the  "  twiated  thread  of  life" 
was  a  common  image  of  the  Old-Eng^lisb,  as  well  iiflf 
the  Latin  poets.  If  it  had  been  the  thread,  as  Z.  Jack* 
son  insists  it  should  be  read.  I  should  have  concomd 
in  this  change.  But  a  thread  ia  merely  one  of  the  fibrei. 
or  parts  of  "  my  life,"  and  thus  leaa  ex{H«ssive  of  hk 
strong  parental  feeling  than  a  "  third."  "  Half  my  life" 
{dimidium  vilte)  is  a  frequent  figure,  both  in  Latin  md 
English,  to  express  this  sense. 

"  No  sweet  aspersion" — "  Aspersion*'  ia  here  used  m 
its  primitive  sense  of  sprinkling,  in  which  sense  it  ii 
also  found  in  Lord  Bacon.  Modem  use  baa  limited  it 
to  the  figurative  sense  of  castins  reproach  on  character. 
It  is  remarkable  how  many  oif  thoee  ivords,  of  Latin 
origin,  to  which  common  use  baa  affixed  a  similar  met- 
aphorical sense,  are  employed  by  Shakeapeare  in  their 
primitive  meanings.  (See  note  from  Hallam,  at  the 
end  of  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.) 

" — bring  a  corollary" — i.  e.  Bring  at^r^  than  are 
sufficient.  "  Corollary ;  the  addition  or  vantage  above 
measure — an  overplus,  or  surplusage,**— ^^lov si. 

"  —  thaUVd  with  stover"—"  Stover"  ia  atill  a  North- 
of-England  word  far  fodder  for  cattle,  hay,  straw ;  whidi 
Hollo  way  ("English  Provincialiams")  derives  fron 
"  being  stowed  away"  in  ricks,  or  barna ;  and  Nans 
from  the  old  French  term,  adopted  in  the  common  law  of 
England — estover;  "  necessary  proviaiona." 

"  —  PKOifiXD  and  lilied  brimsi" — ^The  old  editioDi 
have  "  pioned  and  twilled"  brims,  which  some  of  the 
later  retain,  and  endeavour  to  explain ;  but  thoogh  we 
find  pioning  used  in  old  poets  for  digging,  (the  rout  ci 
our  word  pioneer,)  and  twilled  for  interwoven,  as  we 
still  retain  the  use  in  relation  to  variona  woven  stofTi, 
silks,  etc. ;  yet  the  sense  still  seems  so  very  harsh  and 
improbable,  that  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  originsl 
reading  is  a  misprint  for  those  su^geated  by  Stevens  and 
Warton — "  peonied  and  lilied  bnma"  preaenting  a  natn- 
ral  and  agreeable  image,  and  supported  by  the  "  Ladoo'i 
lilied  banks"  of  Milton,  whose  poetical  phraseolo^  ii 
so  much  formed  upon  Shakespeare's  as  often  to  smird 
the  best  comment  upon  him.  The  commentators  bare 
discussed  the  reading,  in  many  pages,  of  which  we  giro 
the  substance,  as  summed  up  by  Singer  and  Collier:' 

"  In  Ovid's  *  Banquet  of  Sense/  by  Geo.  Chapann, 
(1595,)  we  meet  with— 

cuplike  ttBiU^fants  strew'd  hi  Bacehiui  bowen. 

UtwiU  be  the  name  of  any  flower,  the  old  reading  maT 
stand.  Mr.  Henley  strongly  contends  for  the  old  resd- 
ing,  and  explains  pioned  to  mean  faced  up  with  mirt, 
in  the  manner  that  ditchers  trim  the  banka  of  ditches: 
twilled  he  derives  from  the  French  verh  touilUr, 
which  Cotgrave  interprets  to  mix,  to  mingle,  con- 
found, or  shuffie  together.  He  objects  to  peonied  aod 
lilied,  because  these  flowers  never  blow  in  April  Bot 
Mr.  Boaden  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Lord  Baooo's 
'  Essay  on  Gardens,'  which  supports  the  reading  in  the 
text: — 'In  April  follow  the  double  white  violet,  the 
wall-flower,  tne  stock-gilly-flower,  the  cowslip,  flower 
de-luces,  and  liUies  of  all  natures;  rosemary  flowers, 
the  tulippe,  the  double  viony,  etc.*  Lyte,  in  his 
*  Herbal,'  says  one  kind  ot  peonie  is  called  by  some, 
maiden  or  virgin  peonie.  And  Pliny  mentions  the 
water-lily  as  a  preserver  of  chastity,  (book  xxvi.  chap. 
10.)  Edward  Fenton,  in  his  'Secret  Wonders  of  Na- 
ture,' (1569,)  asserts  that  'the  water-lilly  mordfieth  al- 
together the  appetite  of  sensuality,  and  defends  from 
unchaste  thoughts.' " — Singer. 
"  The  old  text  it 


Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twUUd  hrim^- 

and  we  cannot  discover  anjr  unintellisibility  in  it,  taking 
'  pioned'  as  dug,  (a  sense  in  which  it  ia  used  by  Spen- 
ser, and  with  the  same  etymology  as  pioneer,)  aod 
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'  twilled'  u  ridged,  or  Bods  up  in  ridge*— «  mdm  it 
}ret  been  nilfa  rerureoce  lo  Kime  kinds  orliiiea.  Theta 
ridgee  ore  prvdaced  hj  iDteriDiaglirig  Che  threedi;  eiid 
hence,  perbape,  the  origin  of  the  won]  in  the  French, 
(lonUer.)  The  'pioned  and  twilled  hrimi'  ere,  tfaere- 
fWe,  the  brimi  which  are  dug  and  ridged." — Colliib. 

It  may  be  added,  in  ropljr  to  id  objection  lo  the  more 
modeni  reeding,  that  the  Poet  doe*  not  »ay  that  the 
banki  were  in  lull  bloom  of  peoniei  and  lilies  in  April, 
bat  that  it  wu  that  month  which  then  so  bestrewed 
the  banks  wiih  inch  a  growth  m  would  yield  "  chaste 
crowns  for  nymphs,"  etc. 

"  —  fitk  (Ay  »njTT»t  linfi" — Mr.  Donee  remw^ 
that  this  is  an  elegant  eipansinn  of  the  fbllowing  lines 
in  Phaer's  •'  Virfil's  £neul  '."— 
Deme  nlnbow  dowq  iherefbn  with  ssJVoo  wbigief  dnqriiAg 


iog.  nor  the  sense.  Ceres,  as  if  finding  hereelf  oat  of 
[ibcfl  on  the  scanty  wild-^iase  of  an  oncultiTBled  island, 
natandly  asks  why  she  is  sommoned  to  (hit  "short- 
gnM'd  green." 

"  Enter  J\}»o" — She  appean  in  the  air  during  the 
first  speech  of  Iris ;  and  there  the  stage^Iireclion,  m  the 
folio,  (1633,)  is  "  Jnnodesceodj."  Collier,  who  is  veiy 
learned  in  the  details  of  the  ancient  English  stage,  sup- 
pose* that  she  was  probably  lei  down  slowly  by  some 
machine,  and  did  not  reach  the  atage  until  Irii  and 
Ceres  were  concluding  their  ipeeches. 

T  wiTR  Caliban" — 1.  e.  To  eovnfcraef,  to 


wtay    itratagtm    againit    ilralagt, 
knows  the  temper  of  every  one  in 


ih  sagacioni  inaigbt  into 
ire  felt  to  be  gross  or 


Hutitt  has  presented  die  leading  idea  which  pervade* 
and  indiriduatizes  .Caliban's  chancier  with  great  taste 
and  disciiminstion,  as  well  ai  wilh*a~  s-.^-i.-  : — 

the  principle  on  which  m 
refined ; — 

"  Caliban  is  generally  thought  (and  justly  so)  to  be  one 
of  the  author's  master-pieces.  It  is  not.  Indeed,  pleasant 
to  see  this  character  on  the  atiige,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
see  the  god  Fan  represented  there.  Bat,  in  itself,  it  is 
one  of  the  wildest  and  moat  abstracted  of  all  Shake- 
speare's cbarectois,  where  defonnity,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  is  redeemed  by  the  power  and  tmth  of  the 
Imagination  displayed  in  it.  It  is  the  essence  of  gros*- 
nees,  bat  there  u  not  a  particle  of  vtdKarity  m  it 
Shakespeare  has  displayed  the  bmtal  mind  of  Caliban 
in  centrist  with  the  pare  and  original  forms  of  nature ; 
the  charwiter  grows  out  of  the  sail  where  it  is  rooted, 
UDcontnilled,  nncouth,  and  wild,  oncrvnped  by  any  of 
the  meannesses  of  custom.  It  is  'of  the  earth,  earthy.' 
It  seetDB  almost  to  have  been  dug  oat  of  the  ground,  with 
a  soul  instinctively  superadded  lo  it,  answwing  to  its 
wants  and  origin.  Vnigarity  is  not  natorat  cosneneaa, 
bot  conventiiinal  coaneneas,  learned  fknm  others,  con- 
trary to  or  wlthoat  entire  conformity  of  natural  power 
and  disposiliDn ;  as  fashion  is  the  common-place  affecta- 
tion of  what  is  elegant  and  refined,  withont  any  seeking 
"-^ of  iL" 


CDTdingly   either  meett  urilk  their  vices,  or  advance*  | 
(heir  virtnes." — HEaasnT's  Countrs  Parian. 

"  —  lifltd  vplkeirwet" — This  pawage  is  a  most 
accarate  descriplion  of  the  effect  prodaceid  upon  colM 
by  music  On  first  bearing  even  a  tmmpet,  instead  of 
being  terrified,  they  will  often  advance  and  thrust  their 
DOse  np  lo  the  very  mouth  of  the  instrument,  while  it  is 
blown,  provided  this  be  done  with  sons  consideration. 

••  —  Hng  Slepkana"—Tba  is  an  allosion  lo  the  old 
ballad.  "  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,"  of  which 
lago  iingi  a  verae  in  OtiIIi,I.o. 

"  —  uritirpiRT" — i.  e.  A  shop  where  old  clothe*  | 


jMHt  ore  like  lo  lote  your  huh  — Mslone  says,  that 
goal's-hair  jerkins,  bom  plain  and  ornamented,  formed 
part  of  the  theatrical  wanirobes  of  this  period ;  and  he 
■aggeit*  that  in  ibe  present  instance  they  were  huag 

Xn  a  hair  line.  Stevens  thinks  thete  is  some  gro** 
sion  in  the  passage.  Edwards  says  it  refers  to  the 
loss  of  hair  by  fever  on  passing  the  equlnoclisl  tine! 
Did  the  sailors  shave  folks  wi^  an  iron  hoop  Id  those 
days  I  Slaphano,  was,  however,  drunk ;  half  with  nine, 
and  half  with  his  ideas  of  royalty. 

"Cit..  Iteittkapeneneon't!  weikaUIoieonrlitne"— 
It  is  an  Bcnte  remark  of  Hazlitt's,  that  these  drunken 
sailor*  (who  ere  ■•  like  dmnken  sailor*  as  tbej  can  be) 
serve  as  an  indirect  foil  to  Caliban,  "  whose  fignre  sc- 

nss  a  classical  dignity  in  the  contrail."  This  passage 
els  a  tmth  which,  m  that  age,  the  Poet  must  have 
rather  inferred  Irom  his  generd  actjaaintance  of  human 
nature  than  gathered  from  immediate  knowledge,  bat 
wbich  the  intercoorse  of  civilized  man  with  savages  tuts, 
in  later  years,  too  often  and  too  unhappily  confirmed— 
that,  degraded  and  bmtal  a*  the  savage  may  be,  he  is 
■till,  mentally  ind  morally,  above  the  level  to  wbich  a 
more  wilful  depravi^r  can  degrade  his  civiliied  visitor 
(H"  neighbour. 


ACT  v.— Scene  I. 


SroBs;  bat  the  old  ni  _.. 

me,  and  so  It  stand*  in  the  old  copies.  This  error  Is 
pointed  out  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  "Ditquisi- 
don  on  the  Tampeil."  He,  however,  insists,  with  less 
reason,  that  the  line  on  which  the  "  glistering  apparel" 
is  hung  means  a  livu-lree.  All  the  coane  jokes  of  the 
dialogue  contradict  this  suppoeition. 

"  Ye  ehet  of  htlU.  brook;  tlandinr  ioies"— This 
speech  is  evidently  saggested  by  Medea^s,  in  Ovid ;  the 
elpressioni  are  (many  of  them)  in  llie  eld  traiulation 
by  Ooldiug.  wbich  i*  bv  no  means  literal,  showing  that 
the  Poet  had  that  in  his  mind,  and  not  the  original. 
Bnt  the  eiqaisile  blry  imageiy  is  Shakeapeare's  own. 

("Weak  HsiTERs  Ikougk  ye  »«")— i,  e.  "  Ve  are 
powerful  avxiliarie;  bat  we^  if  left  b>  younelve* — 
yonr  employment  is  then  to  make  green  ringlets,  and 
midnight  mnshrooms,  and  to  play  the  idle  pranks,  men- 
tioned by  Ariel  in  his  next  song ;  yet,  by  your  aid,  1 
have  been  enabled  to  invert  the  coarse  of  nature.  We 
say,  proverbially,  '  Fire  is  a  good  icrvant,  but  a  bod 
matter.' " — BLlCKstoNi. 
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"  Tkert  I  ceuek  Kken  oieli  3a  cry" — Thare  ii  ■ome 
Tarutian  in  tbe  modes  sdoplad  by  the  levsnl  editon  va 
priatinB  and  poiDting  thi*  lODg.  and  in  their  imdentaud- 
ipg  of  It.  In  the  fint  editiou  (he  text  of  ihs  folioa  hu 
been  rollowsd,  ud  I  tea  little  difficultjr  in  it.  "Whea 
'  '  I  cry"  (i.  e.  at  nisht)  Ariel  " 
.11.''  Biw"  


globe,  uid  thui  live  merrily  aader 
Bat  Kline  of  the  commetilators  bave  rejected  Ibii,  which 
ij  admitted  to  be  the  mnl  obvioiu  leiue,  becwue  bau 
dA  not  migrate  in  searcfa  of  summer,  but  became  torpid 
in  winter.  Pouibl;  the  Poel  did  not  advert  to  ihia,  or 
more  probably  be  did,  but  ilill  law  no  reaaon  why 
Ariel  might  not  make  tbe  bat  lerve  u  hit  locomotive, 
and  obey  his  dimctioD,  without  depending  upon  the 
bat'*  mere  instinct  to  guide  him.  Id  reference  to  this 
Eoological  fact  of  the  non-migration  of  bats,  diren  vaiia- 
tions  of  the  punctuation  have  been  made.  Theobald 
ptopoies  mutt  for  i KniiMr.  Capell  and  Collier  place 
a  period  after  "  coacb :" — 

Tliere  I  coach.    Wlien  owls  do  err, 

On  llie  bil^i  bock  I  do  tj. 

ASa  lainiiier.  merrilr. 
This  reading  is  founded  on  the  nodon  that  owls  do  not 
cry  in  lammer,  which  is  neither  true  in  fact,  nor  accord- 
inv  to  Shakespeare's  idea  of  ihemi.for  he  iatroducea 
"Uie  clamorous  owl  that  ntghUy  hoots,"  in  tbe  mouth 
oTMa^.  in  the  MiosDHHia-NiOHT's  Dri*m.  Knight, 
relainmg  the  folio  arrangement  in  bis  leit,  io  his  Doles 
oSen  this  punctnalion : —  ., 


Ttan  I  couch  vhen  oirti  da  etf 
On  Iho  h«'t  bark— I  do  fly 

''  After  summer"  be  andentands  as  after  saiamer  it  patt. 

nor  can  it  refer  at  once  to  the  cowslip's  bell  and  to  the 
bat's  back.  I  Ibink  we  may  be  well  contenl  with  the 
old  toil,  and  consider  it  not  very  material  (in  fairy  na- 
ture) that  Ariel  should  thos  make  the  bat,  instead  of 
the  wind,  his  pos^ho^•e,  and  pursue  the  circling  series  of 
bluasoms  and  leaves  in  its  pmgress  arouod  the  world. 


aefe.* 


1^ 


"  It  is  observed  of  the  Tin  riiT,  that  its  plan  is  re^- 
lar:  this  (he  author  of  the  '  Reviiol' thinks,  what  I  thmk 
loo.  an  accidental  effect  of  the  story,  not  intended,  or 
regaided,  by  our  author.  But,  whatever  might  be 
flhakeipeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopliDg  the  plot, 
he  has  made  it  instnimeaial  to  the  production  of  many 
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and  sailon,  all  speaking  in  their  real  chanclen.  Itee  | 
is  the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  nbiii. 
Tbe  operatjons  of  magic,  the  tamalu  of  n  storm,  UMid- 
veutares  of  a  desert  island,  the  native  sffoaiDn  of  » 
taught  affection,  the  punishment  of  gnilt,  ami  the  U 
happiness  of  the  pair  for  whom  our  paanona  and  itaws 
are  equally  inlereated." — Johhsoh. 

"The  TiHrisT  haa  bttle  Botion  and  pregiesaw 
ntorement:  tbe  tmion  of  Ferdinand  aod  Hinnds  ■ 
fixed  al  their  first  meelinp,  and  Proapeni  merely  thron 
apparent  obstacles  in  their  way  ;  the  shipwrecked  basd 
go  leisunly  about  the  island  ;  the  attempts  of  8ebs*ti« 
and  Antonio  on  the  life  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  of 
Caliban  and  bis  drunken  companioiw  against  Prospso. 
am  nothing  but  a  feint,  as  we  foresee  that  tbay  will  be 
completely  frustrated  by  ibe  magical  skill  of  tbe  kits. 
Nothing  remains,  therefore,  bat  the  puniahment  <J  As 
guil^r,  by  dreadful  sights  which  harrow  np  their  «»■ 
sciences,  the  discovery,  and  final   reconcifisiiaa.    Tst 

mnl  is  so  admirably  conci 

ly  of  the  fascination  of  pa 

Irth — the  details  of  the 
tractive,  that  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  at 

perceive    ibat   die   denouement    is,    — 

already  contained  in  the  exposition, 
love  of  Ferdinand  and    Miranda,  d 

union  of  chivalrous  magnanimity  oi 
OD  the  olber,  of  the  virgin  opennesa  of  a  henrt  whidi, 
brought  up  hr  from  the  world,  on  an  uninhabited  isbi^ 
has  never  learned  to  disgnise  iu  innocent  monenMelL 
The  wisdom  of  the  princely  hermit  Prospero  has  • 
magical  and  myitenous  air ;  Ute  impreesion  of  the  blsct 
falsehood  of  tbe  two  usunier*  is  mitigated  by  the  hooart 
gossiping  of  the  old  and  faithful  Oonzalo;  "Trinculo  sad 
Stephann,  two  eood-fbr-uolhing  dnmkaniB,  find  a  wordiy 
associate  in  Calibau ;  and  Ariel  hovers  svveedj  ov^  Ilis 
whole,  OS  tbe  personified  genius  of  tbe  wonderful  fihle. 
"  Caliban  has  become  a  bye-woid,  a*  the  soman 
creation  of  s  poetical  imagination:  a  mixture  of  tbe 
gnome  and  the  savage  \  half  demon,  half  brute.  In  his 
behaviour  we  perceive  at  once  tbe  traces  of  his  name 
disposition,  and  the  influence  of  Prospero's  edncation. 
The  latter  could  only  unfold  his  understaDding,  wilboo^ 
in  the  alighteat  degree,  taming  bis  rooted  maligaitr: 
it  is  as  if  the  use  of  reason  and  human  uieech  ahonkl  bs 
communicated  to  a  stupid  ape.  Caliban  is  malidoas, 
cowardly,  false,  and  base  in  his  inclinations ;  and  yet  be 
is  essenlmlly  different  from  the  vulgar  knaves  of  a  ciril- 
iied  world,  as  they  are  occasionally  pourtiayed  by 
Shakespeare.  He  is  mde,  but  not  vulgar :  be  neva 
blls  into  the  low  ftmiliority  of  bis  drunken  aosoctilas, 
for  he  is  a  poetical  being  iu  bis  way.  He  hH  pitiei 
np  eveiy  thing  dissonant  and  thorny  in  langua^,  oat 
of  which  he  baa  composed  bis  vocabnlaiy ;  and  of  tbs 
whole  variety  of  nature,  the  balefnl.  repulsive,  and  pet- 
tily deformed  have  alone  been  impneesed  on  his  imap- 
nalion.  The  magical  world  of  spirits,  which  the  flu 
of  Prospero  has  assembted  on  tbe  island,  casts  menh 
a  faint  reflection  into  bis  mind,  as  ■  ray  of  light  wbicli 
Lpable  of  commooicatiTig  toil 
1,  merely  serves  to  put  in  mo- 
'apoors.     Tbe  whole  delitieatiaa  of 


nther  heat  oi 


this  monster  is  inconceivably  consistent  and  profoop^ 
and  notwithstanding  its  halefuUiess,  by  no  means  hurt- 
ful to  our  feeLingi,  as  the  honour  of  human  nature  is  1^ 
untoncbed, 

"  In  the  zephyT-like  Ariel  the  image  of  ur  is  not  *> 
be  mistaken;  his  name  even  bears  an  allusioatait 
On  the  other  hand,  Caliban  signifies  the  heavy  elemsel 
of  eartb.  Yet  thev  are  neither  of  Ibem  allegorical  per- 
sonifications, but  beings  individually  determined.  la 
general  we  find,  in  the  MiDsuHXER.NioKT't  Dkiix, 
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e  Tempest,  in  the  ma^cal  part  of  Macbeth,  and 
rever  Shakespeare  avails  himself  of  the  popular  be- 
n  the  invisible  presence  of  spirits,  and  the  possibility 
)niing  in  contact  with  them,  a  profoona  view  of 
award  life  of  Nature  and  her  mysterious  springs ; 
h,  it  is  true,  ought  never  to  be  altogether  unknown 
9  genuine  poet,  as  poetry  is  altogether  incompatible 
mechanical  physics,  but  which  few  have  possessed  in 
(ual  degree  with  Dante  and  himself."--ScuLSGBL. 

rhe  Tempest  is  a  specimen  of  the  purely  romantic 
la,  in  wbich  &e  interest  is  not  historical,  or  de- 
ent  upon  fidelity  of  portraiture,  or  the  natural  con- 
on  of  events ;  but  is  a  birth  of  the  imagination,  emd 
only  on  the  coaptation  and  union  of  the  elements 
jod  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  Poet.  It  is  a  species  of 
a  which  owes  no  allegiance  to  time  or  space,  and 
\uch,  ^erefore,  errors  of  chronology  ana  geogra- 
-no  mortal  sins  in  any  speciee^are  venial  faults, 
count  for  nothing.  It  addresses  itself  entirely  to 
imaginative  fiusulty;  and  although  the  illusion 
be  assisted  by  the  effect  on  the  senses  of  the  com- 
ted  scenery  and  decorations  of  modem  times,  yet 
lort  of  assistance^  is  dangerous.  For  ti^e  principal 
>nly  genuine  excitement  ought  to  come  from  with- 
rom  die  moved  and  mnpadietic  imagination; 
eas,  where  so  much  is  addressed  to  the  mere  ex- 
J  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the  ^iritual  vision 
t  to  languish,  ana  the  attraction  from  without  will 
Iraw  the  mind  from  the  proper  and  only  legitimate 
9st  which  is  intended  to  spring  from  within. 
The  romance  opens  with  a  buiy  scene  admirably 
>priate  to  the  kind  of  drama,  and  giving,  as  it  were, 
:ey-noto  to  the  whole  harmony.  It  prepares  and 
tes  the  excitement  required  for  the  entire  piece, 
yet  does  not  demand  any  thing  fW)m  the  spectators 
b  their  previous  habite  bad  not  fitted  them  to  un- 
uid.  It  is  the  bustle  of  a  tempest,  from  which  the 
horrors  are  abstracted;  therefore  it  is  poetical, 
;h  not  in  strictness  natural,  (the  distinction  to  which 
re  so  often  alluded,)  and  is  purposely  restrained 
concentering  the  interest  on  itself,  but  used  merely 
induction  or  tuning  for  what  is  to  follow, 
n  the  second  scene.  Prosperous  speeches,  till  the 
nee  of  Ariel,  contain  the  finest  example,  I  remem- 
3f  retrospective  narration,  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
mmediate  interest,  and  putting  the  audience  in 
•sion  of  all  the  information  necessary  for  the  un- 
anding  of  the  plot.  Observe,  too,  the  perfect  pro- 
ity  of  the  moment  chosen  by  Prospero  (the  very 
espeare  himself,  as  it  were,  of  the  tempest)  to  open 
he  truth  to  his  daughter,  his  own  romantic  beanng, 
How  completely  any  thing  that  might  have  been 
reeable  to  us  in  the  magician,  is  reconciled  and 
»d  in  the  humanity  and  natural  feeling  of  the  father, 
e  very  first  speeeh  of  Miranda,  the  simplicity  and 
»rnMs  of  her  character  are  at  once  laia  open ;  it 
d  have  been  lost  in  direct  contact  with  the  agita- 
of  the  first  scene.  The  opinion  once  prevailed, 
happily,  is  now  abandoned,  that  Fleteher  alone 
3  for  women.  The  truth  is,  that  with  very  few, 
hose  partial,  exceptions,  the  female  characters  in 
la^s  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are,  when  of  the 
kind,  not  decent ;  when  heroic,  complete  viragos, 
n  Shakespeare  all  the  elements  of  womanhood  are 
and  there  is  the  sweet,  yet  dignified  feeling  of  all 
^ontinuiUet  society,  as  sense  of  ancestry  and  of  sex, 
a  puri^  unassailable  by  sophistry,  because  it  rests 
1  the  analytic  processes,  but  in  that  same  equipoise 
i  faculties,  during  which  the  feelings  are  represent- 
of  all  past  experience— not  of  the  individual  only, 
f  all  those  by  whom  she  has  been  educated,  and 
predecessors  even  up  to  the  first  mother  that  lived, 
espeare  saw  that  the  want  of  prominence,  which 
notices  for  sarcasm,  was  the  blessed  beauty  of  the 
an's  character,  and  knew  that  it  arose  not  from  any 
iency,  but  from  the  more  exquisite  harmony  of  all 
arts  of  the  moral  being  constituting  one  living  total 


of  head  and  heart.  He  has  drawn  it,  indeed,  in  all  its 
distinctive  energies  of  faith,  patience,  constancy,  forti- 
tude—shown in  all  of  them  as  following  the  heart,  which 
gives  its  results  by  a  nice  tact  and  happy  intuition,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  discursive  faculty — sees  all 
things  in  and  by  the  light  of  the  affections,  and  errs,  if 
it  ever  err,  in  the  exaggerations  of  love  alone.  In  all 
the  Shakespearian  women  there  is  essentially  the  same 
foundation  and  principle ;  the  distinct  individuality  and 
variety  are  merely  the  result  of  the  modification  of  cir- 
cumstances, wheuier  in  Miranda  the  maiden,  in  Imogen 
the  wife,  or  in  Katharine  the  queen. 

**  But  to  return.  The  app^rance  and  characters  of 
the  super  or  ultra-natural  servants  are  finely  contrasted. 
Ariel  has  in  every  thing  the  airy  tint  which  gives  the 
name ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Miranda  is  never 
directly  .brought  into  comparison  with  Ariel,  lest  the 
natural  and  human  of  the  one  and  the  supernatural  of 
the  other  should  tend  to  neutralize  each  other.  Cali- 
ban, on  the  other  hand,  is  all  earth — all  condensed  and 
gross  in  feelings  and  images ;  he  has  the  dawnings  of 
understanding  without  reason  or  the  moral  sense,  and 
in  him,  as  in  some  brute  animals,  this  advance  to  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  without  the  moral  sense,  is  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  vice.  For  it  is  in  the  primacy  of 
the  moral  being  only  that  man  is  truly  human ;  in  his 
intellectual  powers  he  is  certainly  approached  by  the 
brutes,  and,  man's  whole  system  duly  considered,  those 
powers  cannot  be  considered  other  than  means  to  an 
end,  that  is,  to  morality. 

'*  In  this  scene,  as  it  proceeds,  is  displayed  the  im- 
pression made  by  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  on  each  other ; 
It  is  love  at  fint  sight— 

St  the  fint  sight 

They  hare  chang'd  eyes. 

And  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  all  cases  of  real  love,  it  is 
at  one  moment  that  it  takes  place.  That  moment  may 
have  been  prepared  by  previous  esteem,  admiration,  or 
even  affection ;  yet  love  seems  to  require  a  momentary 
act  of  volition,  by  which  a  tacit  bond  of  devotion  is  im- 
p<ised— a  bond  not  to  be  thereafter  broken  without  vio- 
lating what  should  be  sacred  in  our  nature.  How  finely 
is  the  true  Shakespearian  scene  contrasted  with  Dryden's 
vul^  alteration  of  it,  in  which  a  mere  ludicrous  psycho- 
logical experiment,  as  it  were,  is  tried— displa3ring 
nothing!  but  indelicacy  without  passion.  Prosperous  in- 
terruption of  the  courtship  has  often  seemed  to  me  to 
have  no  sufficient  motive ;  still  his  alleged  reason^ 

leat  too  light  winning 

Hake  the  prize  light — 

is  enough  for  the  ethereal  connections  of  the  romantic 
imagination,  although  it  would  not  be  so  for  the  histori- 
cal. The  whole  courting  scene,  indeed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  act,  between  the  lovere  is  a  master- 
piece ;  and  the  first  dawn  of  disobedience  in  the  mind 
of  Miranda  to  the  command  of  her  father  is  very  finely 
drawn,  BO  as  to  seem  the  working  of  the  scriptural  com- 
mand, '  Thou  shalt  leave  father  and  mother,*  ete.  O ! 
with  what  exquisite  purity  this  scene  is  conceived  and 
executed !  Shakespeare  may  sometimes  be  gross,  but 
I  boldly  say  that  he  is  always  moral  and  modest.  Alas ! 
in  this  our  day  decency  of  mannera  is  preserved  at  the 
expense  of  morality  of"^  heart,  and  delicacies  for  vice  are 
allowed,  while  grossness  against  it  is  hypocritically,  or 
at  least  morbidly,  condemned. 

"  In  this  play  are  admirably  sketehed  the  vices  gener- 
ally accompanying  a  low  degree  of  civilization ;  and  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  Shakespeare  has,  as  in 
many  other  places,  shown  the  tendency  in  bad  men  to 
indulge  in  scorn  and  contemptuous  expressions,  as  a 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  their  own  uneasy  feelings  of  in- 
feriority to  the  good,  and  also,  by  making  the  good  ridi- 
culous, of  rendering  the  transition  of  others  to  wicked- 
ness easy.  Shakespeare  never  puts  habitual  scorn  into 
the  mouths  of  other  than  bad  men,  as  here  in  the  in- 
stances of  Antonio  and  Sebastian.  The  scene  of  the  in- 
tended assassination  of  Alonzo  and  Gonzalo  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  scene  between  Macbeth  and  his  lady. 
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only  {ritcheil  ia  &  lower  key  Ummgbonl,  u  dengned  to 
be  fnutntad  and  concealed,  aod  exhibidog  the  <ame 
prolomid  managemeiit  in  the  msniier  of  fBiniliarizing  a 
mind,  not  ioiniediately  recipient  lo  the  laggeBtioa  of 
Koill,  by  aMOciatiiig  tfae  proposed  crime  with  aometliiiig 
Kdicraiii  or  out  of  place— aomelhing  □□!  habitually  mat- 
ter of  reverence.  By  thi»  kiud  of  iophijlry  the  imagi- 
lUtiDn  and  fancy  are  Cnl  brihed  to  conlemplBts  the  inp- 
gatlad  act,  and  at  length  to  become  ac^luamted  with  iL 
Obierve  bow  the  eSect  of  thii  acene  it  heightened  by 
contratt  with  another  coanteipart  of  it  in  low  life— that 
between  the  conaoinitDn  Slephano.  Caliban,  and  Trin- 
culo,  in  the  aecond  tcene  uf  the  third  act,  in  whbh  there 
are  the  ume  eaaential  characleriitici. 

"  In  ihia  play  and  in  thia  tcene  of  it  are  alio  ahonn 
the  iprinn  of  the  Tulgar  in  potitica — of  that  kind  of 
politic*  which  i*  inwoven  with  hnman  nature.  Id  hia 
treatment  of  the  (abject,  wherever  it  occnn,  Shake- 
■peara  i>  quite  peculiar.  In  other  writen  we  End  the 
paniciilar  upinioDa  of  the  individaal — in  Masainger  it  ii 
TWik  rapublicamam — in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  even 
jure  diviHo  principle!  are  carried  to  excew ;  but  Sbake- 
apeare  never  promulgalei  any  partjr  teneti.  He  i>  al- 
wayi  the  philoaopher  and  the  moralut,  but  at  the  lame 
time  with  a  profoimd  veneration  for  all  the  eiiabliilied 
inititutioiu  of  society,  and  for  those  classes  which  form 
the  permanent  elements  of  the  state — especially  never 
introdncing  a  piofeidonat  character,  as  such,  otherwise 
than  as  raipectable.  If  he  muit  have  any  name,  he 
■hould  be  swled  a  philosophical  aristocrat,  deliahtiDg  in 
those  beredilaij  iiksticationi  which  have  a  tei^eacy  to 
buid  one  ace  to  another,  and  in  *'"""  "-''---^  —  »■  _...■_. 


of  which,  allhoagb  few  may  bs  ii  , 
the  advantage*.  Hence,  agnin,  yon  will  ohm 
good  nature  with  which  he  aeema  always  to  mil 
with  the  pasaiuna  and  follies  of  a  niob,  a*  widta 
tional  animal.  He  is  never  angry  wrth  it,  bm  k 
content  with  holding  np  its  abauriditin  to  ib  60 
sometime*  yon  may  trace  a  lone  of  almost  afin 
superiority,  something  like  that  in  which  a  faiba  1 
of  the  rogueries  of  a  child.  See  tfae  goodbn 
way  in  which  he  describes  Btephana  passing  hi 
moat  liceationa  freedom  to  atiaalate  deapolia 
Triuculo  and  Caliban.  The  tmtb  is.  Stiabi) 
character*  are  all  genera  inteoaely  individailiB 
result*  of  meditation,  of  whicli  obai9rratioa  mffb 
drapery  and  the  coloura  neoeeaazy  to  cnmbiss 
with  each  other.  He  had  virbiaUy  aarveycd  1 
sreat  component  power*  and  tiDpulaea  oThtunai  ai 
hod  *een  tliat  their  different  combiaation*  aad  ■ 
nationa  were  in  fact  the  individoalizers  of  bb 
showed  how  their  harmony  was  [>rodaoed  bync 
diaproportiona  of  excess  or  deficiency-  Too  ki 
in  which  these  trnths  are  eipreaaed  was  not  dn« 
any  set  fashion,  but  from  the  ptnfbiindeat  deptb 
moral  being,  and  is  therefore  for  all  agBa." — Cou 

[Coleridge  haa,_Bior(  lao,  gi^m  to  fait  idolin 
hi*  own  opmiouB  in  making  him  "  a  philosophic 
locrat,"  etc. ;  but,  a*  more  appropnate  occaa 
presented  elsewhere  for  considendE  his  political  i 
lions  or  opiniooa,  we  shall  omit  lortber  coniU 
of  it  in  thts  place,  where  it  reqniroa  all  Coler^ 
Gundire  ingenuity  to  introduce  it  at  alL] 


10  3.— CJLII.1K,  whh  •  borfen  of  won 


NTRODUCTORY   REMARKS 


DATE    AND    ORIGINAL   TITLE    OP    THE    COMEDY ITS    MIXTURE 

OF    STYLES,    CHARACTERISTICS,    ETC. 

rf  the  often  quoted  list  of  Shakefpeare^s  play^t  written  before  1598,  as 
given  by  Meares,  in  his  *'  Wit's  Treasury/'  published  in  that  year,  is  found 
the  title  of  ''Love's  Labour  Won."  "For  Shakespeare's  excellence  in 
comedy,  (says  Meares,)  witness  his  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  his  ErrorSf  his 
Love  labour 9  loet,  jiis  Love  labour »  vonne,  his  Midsummer  night  dreame, 
and  his  Merchant  of  Venice" 

It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  this  should  have  been  the  title  of  a 
popular  play  of  Shakespeare's,  well  known  in  iu  day,  and  since  entirely 
lost.  Every  drama  ascribed  to  him  was  eageriy  gathered  up  and  printed 
in  the  collections  of  his  plays,  as  speedily  as  the  previous  vested  rights  of 
theatres  or  publishers  in  them  would  permit:  his  genuine  and  undoubted 
works,  in  the  folio  of  Heminge  &,  Condell,  (1623;)  others,  either  wholly  spurious,  or  at  most  his  only  in  some 
snoall  part,  by  addition  or  alteration,  were  published  in  pamphlets,  with  his  name  or  initials,  during  his  life,  and 
seven  of  them  collected  and  embodied  with  his  unquestioned  works,  by  the  editors  of  the  two  later  folios,  (1664, 
and  1685.) 

Had  there  then  been  known  to  have  existed  a  comedy  under  &e  title  of  *'  Love's  Labour  Won,"  distinct  from  any 
of  those  known  under  other  names,  it  would  certainly  have  either  found  its  viray,  in  an  authentic  shape,  from  the 
prompter's  books  to  the  press,  or  else  we  should  have  had  a  spurious  counterfeit  assuming  the  title ;  unless  indeed 
the  fact  of  its  existence  and  loss  had  been  universally  known ;  in  which  latter  case  we  should  have  had  editors, 
critics,  and  contemporary  poets,  acknowledging  the  loss,  and  mourning  for  its  disappearance  as  for  a  ''  lost  Pleiad" 
from  the  heaven  of  invention.  Thus  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that ''  Love's  Labour  Won"  could  only  have  been 
the  original  or  the  popular  title  of  some  comedy  since  known  under  another  name,  or  at  least  the  title  of  some 
youthful  production,  in  its  chrysalis  state,  which  we  now  possets  in  a  more  mature  form.  The  tide  of  coi^-se 
cannot  apply  to  any  one  of  the  others  in  Meares's  list,  nor  can  it  apply  to  others  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  t^^ 
the  dates  and  original  tides,  by  means  of  the  earliest  editions,  and  die  mention  made  of  them  by  contemporary 
writers.  But  the  plot  of  All's  Well  that  Eff  ds  Will  turns  entirely  on  the  single  interest  of  Helena's  labours 
of  despised  love,  at  last  triumphing  over  the  impediments  of  humble  birth  and  station,  and  winning  its  almost 
hopeless  object.  There  is  no  other  of  its  author's  dramas  so  devoted  as  this  to  the  single  subject  of  unwavering  love 
overcoming  scorn  and  difficulty,  in  the  persevering  confidence  that  none — 


ever  strove 


To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miM  her  love. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  allusions  in  this  play  to  its  present  tide,  but  these  may  be  additions  contemporary  with 

the  change  of  name,  or  rather  they  may  indicate  that,  like  Twelpth-Night,  or  What  Yoc  Will,  this  play  also, 

at  first,  bore  the  double  dtle  of  "  Love's  Labour  Won,  or  All  Well  that  Ends  Well ;"  which  would  correspond 

precisely  with  the  lines  at  the  conclusion  :— 

Hie  king's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  dooe. 
AU  is  well  ended,  if  thia  tuit  be  won. 

In  itself,  the  solution  of  this  question  is  of  litde  importance,  but  the  main  interest  of  the  inquiry,  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  comedies  bearing  these  distinct  titles,  is  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  literary  and  intellectual  history  and 
character  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and  its  author,  by  proving  it  to  be  in  some  parts  a  youthful  work, 
afterwards  revised ;  thus  confirming  the  strong  probabilities  afforded  by  the  variety  and  contrast  of  its  style  and 
manner,  in  different  passages,  that  it  was  written  at  distant  periods  of  the  author's  career,  and  contains  examples 
of  his  most  distinct  manners  in  composition.  If  this  comedy,  under  another  title,  was  produced  not  very  long  after 
the  first  representation  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  as  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  it,  painting  the  energy  inspired 
by  love,  as  the  other  play  depicted  ''love  in  idleness,"  and  ending  in  nothing;  dien,  since  we  find  All*8  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  in  its  present  form,  printed  for  the  first  time  many  years  after,  it  appears  highly  probable  that, 
as  Love's  Labour's  Lost  was  **  newly  corrected  and  augmented"  in  1597,  (as  we  learn  it  was  by  the  tide-page 
of  the  first  edition,)  the  author  grafted  upon  his  juvenile  rhymed  comedy  many  passages,  in  which  we  recognise 
the  master-hand  that  had  just  written  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  so  too  its  counterpart,  **  Love's  Labour  Won," 
passed  through  a  similar  revision,  at  some  later  period. 

The  presumption  ossulting  from  these  circumstances  agrees  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  style  and  versifi- 
cation. Much  of  the  graver  dialogue,  especially  in  the  first  two  acts,  reminds  the  reader,  in  taste  of  composidon, 
in  rhythm,  and  in  a  certain  quaintness  of  expression,  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The  comic  part  is 
spirited  and  laugh-provoking,  yet  it  consists  wholly  in  the  exposure  of  a  braggart  coxcomb— one  of  the  most 
familiar  comic  personages  of  the  stage,  and  quite  within  the  scope  of  a  boyish  artist's  knowledge  of  life  and  power 
of  satirical  delineation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  breaks  forth  everywhere,  and  in  many  scenes  entirely  predomi- 
nates, a  grave  moral  thoughtfulness,  expressed  in  a  solemn,  reflective  tone,  and  sometimes  in  a  seutentioua  brevity 
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of  phrase  and  harshuess  of  rhythm,  which  seems  to  me  to  stamp  many  passages  as  belonging  to  the  epoch  uf 
Measure  for  Measure,  or  of  Lear.  We  miss,  too,  the  gay  and  fanciful  imagery  which  shows  itself  continusDj, 
alike  amidst  the  passion  and  the  moralizing  of  the  previous  comedies. 

This  sterner  and  more  meditative  cast  is  so  predominant,  that  the  whole  play  may  be  remarked  as  being  cosh 
paratively  of  a  gray  and  sober  hue,  uncoloured  by  those  rainbow  tints  of  fiwcy,  or  fiercely  bright  flashes  of  paatkc 
that  give  such  diversity  of  splendour  to  many  other  dramas.  The  reason  of  this  cannot  be  that  'which  Schkgel 
assigns,  that  **  the  glorious  colours  of  fancy  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  such  a  subject ;"  for  it  is  not  wf 
to  find  any  reason,  in  the  subject  itself,  why  Helena's  subdued,  yet  cherished  and  absorbing  passion,  might  doC 
have  been  clothed  by  Shakespeare  in  thoughts  and  words  as  tender  as  those  of  Imogen,  as  intense  "with  passioQile 
beauty  as  those  of  Juliet.  The  only  intelligible  reason  is,  that  such  was  not  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  aathori 
mind  at  the  time,  nor  congruous  with  the  main  objects  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  attention^that  the  play  «m 
thrown  into  its  present  shape,  and  assumed  its  present  expression,  at  a  time  when  the  author's  moral  and  reflecDTe 
faculty  was  more  active  and  engrossing  than  his  poetic  fancy,  or  his  dramatic  imitative  power. 

The  contrast  of  two  different  moods  of  thought  and  manners  of  expression,  here  mixed  in  the  same  piece,  mos 
be  evident  to  all  who  have  made  the  shades  and  gradations  of  Shakespeare's  varying  and  progressive  taste  mi 
mind  at  all  a  subject  of  study.  At  any  rate,  the  opinion  just  expressed  was  formed  before  the  ^writer  learned,  fron 
Mr.  Collier's  information,  that  "  it  was  the  opinion  of  Coleridge,  an  opinion  which  he  first  delivered  in  1813.  sod 
ugain  in  1818,  though  it  is  not  found  in  his  *  Literary  Remains,'  that  All's  Well  that  Ends  Wkll,  mrthi 
come  down  to  us,  was  written  at  two  difierent,  and  rather  distant  periods  of  the  Poet's  life.  He  pointed  oat  vny 
clearly  two  distinct  styles,  not  only  of  thought,  but  of  expression ;  and  Professor  Tieck,  at  a  later  date,  adopted 
and  enforced  the  same  belief."  Whether  Coleridge  regarded  the  additions  as  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  the 
author's  manner,  to  which  it  has  been  here  assigned,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Tieck  appears  to  ascribe  to  an  earlier 
period,  some  of  the  darker  and  thought-burdened  passages  which  I  should  assign  to  that  later  period,  wbea  the 
Poet's  mind  brooded  habitually,  in  pity  or  in  anger,  over  man's  vices  and  misery.  Still  the  contrast  of  dictioo  asd 
thought  struck  the  acute  German  as  much  as  it  must  do  the  student  of  his  own  native  language. 

Nevertheless,  the  changes  of  a  great  writer*s  habits  of  thought  and  choice  of  expression,  however  wide  apart  tboie 
changes  may  be,  are  yet,  like  the  workings  of  other  minds,  subject  to  the  revival  of  old  associatioDS  aiul  ibrmer 
mental  habits,  breaking  in  upon  and  mixing  with  those  of  after  acquisition.  To  this  principle  I  must  refer  some 
few  passages  of  exceeding  beauty,  which  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  original  sketch,  but  which  I  rather  infer, 
from  the  diction  and  versification,  to  belong  to  the  revision,  though  not  in  its  general  taste  and  spirit. 
,  S.uch  are  those  lines  of  intense  beauty  and  feeling,  when  Helena  breathes  forth  her  hopeless  passion : — 

It  were  aU  one, 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it, 

and  pleases  herself  in  her  fond  imagination— 

to  ait  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table,  etc. 

And  again  the  passage  in  the  third  act,  in  which  she  pours  forth  her  sorrows  and  takes  upon  herself  the  guilt  of  her 
husband's  desertion,  where  the  very  exaggeration  of  imagery  and  language  speak  the  truth  of  nature  and  pMsaoo. 

Most  readers  would  wish  that  this  high  empassioned  poetry  of  sentiment,  had  been  breathed  throughout  all  tbst 
Helena  utters ;  and  the  plot  itself  would  authorize  and  might  have  prompted  dialogue  and  soliloquy,  as  fervid  and 
fanciful  as  any  that  even  Juliet  had  uttered. 

But  this  did  not  happen  to  accord  with  the  author's  temper  and  disposition  at  the  time  of  his  maturer  laboon 
upon  this  theme,  nor  with  the  object  he  had  proposed  to  his  own  mind  in  the  composition. 

The  purely  dramatic  spirit,  the  identification  of  the  writer's  own  feelings  with  those  of  the  personages  and  scenes 
he  exhibits,  had  here  given  place  to  a  moralizing  thoughtfulness,  so  that  the  Poet  himself  became  the  expoonder 
and  commentator  of  the  truths  involved  in  his  dramatic  fable,  instead  of  leaving  the  reader  to  extract  them  for  him- 
self, from  the  vivid  representation  of  human  nature  and  passion. 

In  this  play,  he,  throughout  the  whole,  labours  to  impress  on  the  audience  a  great  and  simple  truth,  too  much 
forgotten  at  all  times  in  the  pride  of  life,  but  which  in  his  own  age  and  nation  of  strongly  marked  distinction  and  pit- 
judices  of  birth  and  rank,  must  have  been  startling  from  its  novelty  and  boldness.  It  is  the  great  truth  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  all  real  and  practical  social  freedom,  that  moral  and  intellectual  worth  is  the  only  solid  ground  of 
distinction  between  man  and  man.  The  graver  part  of  his  plot  and  dialogue  is  one  continued  rebuke  of  the  hanb* 
ness,  injustice,  and  want  of  human  sympathy  of  the  rich  and  powerful  toward  the  humble  and  dependant  As 
Shakespeare,  in  his  historical  and  more  political  dramas,  has  delineated  the  caprices  of  the  mob  as  faithfully  as  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  the  great,  Coleridge  and  other  critics  have  thence  deduced  the  theory  that  he  was  in  opioiou 
*'  a  philosophical  aristocrat,"  who  reverenced  rank  and  power,  and  regarded  the  vulgar  with  good-natured  oon> 
tempt ;  a  theory  which  is  not  only  incongruous  with  the  sympathy  he  everywhere  expresses  for  man  as  man,  and  ha 
indignant  rebukes  of  the  "  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man — that  will  not  see  because  he  cannot  feel ;"  but  is  diivctly 
contradicted  in  every  scene  of  this  comedy. 

Bums  himself,  in  an  age  of  revolutions,  did  not  pour  forth  his  own  spirit  of  independence  mor«  freelv  in  bit 

animating  strain  of— 

Tlie  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  goud  for  a'  that ; 
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than  Shakeepeare  inculcated,  npon  the  sabjects  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  over  and  over,  alike  iu  the  ground- 
work of  his  fable,  and  in  weighty  apothegms,  that — 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed. 

The  place  is  oiffnified  by  the  doer's  deed :  ^ 

Where  great  additions  swell's,  and  virtue  none, 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 

Is  good,  without  a  name ;  etc. 

He  has,  perhaps,  as  a  poet,  even  sacrificed  something  of  his  dramatic  interest  to  this  purpose,  by  making  the 
noble  and  accomplished  Bertram  inferior  U>  the  low-bom  Helena,  in  every  truly  honourable  quality ;  so  that  most 
readers  will  concur  in  Johnson's  honest  regret  that "  this  man  noble  without  generosity,  and  young  without  truth," 
should  be  at  last  "  dismissed  to  happiness ;" — an  impression  which  could  have  been  prevented,  by  giving  to  the 
noble  soldier  a  few  redeeming  touches  of  shame  and  penitence. 

Besides  this  prominent  and  conspicuous  moral  lesson,  other  brief,  sententious  observations,  filled  with  profound 
sense  and  truths  humbling  to  human  pride,  are  scattered  through  the  drama,  more  in  the  shape  of  general  reBection 
than  as  the  utterance  of  individual  emotion  or  sentiment,  as  is  elsewhere  the  Poet's  wont. 

Paradoxical  as  the  criticism  may  seem,  the  result  of  all  this  is  tliat  this  is  one  of  the  least  pleasing  of  the  author's 
comedies,  and  yet  one  that  does  as  much  honour  as  any  of  his  works  to  his  miud  and  his  heart. 

The  language  approaches  in  many  places  to  the  style  of  Mkasurs  for  Measure,  as  if  much  of  it  had  been 
vrritten  in  that  season  of  gloom  which  imparted  to  the  Poet's  style  something  of  the  darkness  that  hung  over  his 
soul.  In  addition  to  these  inherent  diflSculties,  there  are  several  indications  of  an  imperfect  revision,  as  if  words  and 
lines  intended  to  be  rejected,  had  been  left  in  the  manuscript,  together  with  these  written  on  the  margin  or  interlined, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  substituted  for  them.  We  have  not  the  means  afforded  in  several  other  plays  where  similar 
misprints  have  been  found,  of  correcting  them,  by  the  collation  of  the  old  editions,  as  there  is  no  other  than  that 
in  the  folio,  which  is  1ms  carefully  printed  than  usual,  not  being  even  divided  into  scenes.  From  all  these 
concurring  causes,  there  are  many  passages  of  obscure  or  doubtful  meaning,  some  of  which  would  perhaps  remain 
so,  even  if  we  had  them  as  the  author  left  them ;  while  others  are  probably  darkened  by  typographical  errors. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  have  been  perfectly  cleared  up,  by  the  ingenuity  or  antiquarian  industry  of  the  later 
commentators ;  as  to  others,  we  must  be  content  with  explanations  and  conjectural  corrections,  which  are  only 
probable  until  something  more  saUsfactory  can  be  presented. 

SOURCE    OF    THE    PLOT. 

The  story  is  drawn  from  Boccaccio's  **  Decameron,"  which  was  the  great  storehouse  of  romantic  and  humorous 
narrative  for  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  age.  But  though  it  cannot  well  be  doubted 
that  Shakespeare,  at  the  time  when  this  play  received  its  present  form,  could  read  Italian,  and  was  probably 
well  acquainted  with  the  **  Decameron,"  as  we  know  him  to  have  been  with  the  less  attractive  and  less  popular 
novels  of  Cinthio  and  Bandello ;  yet  as  this  play  seems  to  have  been  originally  sketched  in  his  younger  days  of 
authorship,  when  it  is  less  likely  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Farmer 
and  otliers,  that  he  probably  used  the  very  literal  version  of  the  tale  contained  in  "  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  by 
William  Painter,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1566,  and  the  second  in  1567.  In  the  *'  Decameron," 
it  bears  this  title: — '*Giglietta  of  Narbom  cures  the  King  of  France  of  a  fistula,  (a  painful  swelling  on  the 
breast,  as  it  is  explained  iu  the  tale,)  and  in  roward  claims  Beltramo  of  Rousillon,  for  her  husband.  He  having 
married  her  by  compulsion  goes  off  in  auger  to  Florence ;  there  fulling  iu  love  with  a  young  lady,  he  cohabits  with 
Giglietta,  personating  her.  She  bears  him  twin  boys.  In  consequence  of  this  she  becomes  dear  to  him,  and  he 
receives  her  as  his  wife."  The  English  version  by  Painter  may  be  read  in  Collier's  S  hakes  pear  e^t  Library.  The 
Poet,  says  Mr.  Collier,  was  only  indebted  to  Boccaccio  for  the  mere  outline  of  his  plot,  as  regards  Helena, 
Bertram,  the  Widow,  and  Diana.  *'  All  that  belongs  to  the  characters  of  the  Coimtess,  the  Clown,  and  Parolles,  and 
the  comic  business  in  which  the  last  is  engaged,  were  the  invention  of  Shakespeare.  The  only  names  Boccaccio 
(and  after  him  Painter)  gives  are  Giglietta  and  Beltramo :  the  latter  Shakespeare  anglicised  to  Bertram,  and  he 
changed  Giglietta  to  Helena,  probably  because  he  had  already  made  Juliet  the  name  of  one  of  his  heroines. 
Shakespeare  much  degrades  the  character  of  Bertram,  towards  the  end  of  the  drama,  by  the  duplicity,  and  even 
falsehood,  he  makes  him  display:  Coleridge  (Literary  Remains,  ii.  121)  was  offended  by  the  fact,  that  iu  act  iii. 
scene  5,  Helena,  *'  Shakespeare's  loveliest  character,"  speaks  that  which  is  untrue  under  the  appearance  of  necessity ; 
but  Bertram  is  convicted  by  the  King  of  telling  a  deliberate  untruth,  and  of  persisting  in  it,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court  of  France.  In  Boccaccio  the  winding  up  of  the  story  occurs  at  Rousillon,  as  iu  Shakespeare,  but  the  King 
is  no  party  to  the  scene." 

He  has  moreover  varied  from  his  original,  whether  in  Italian  or  English,  in  making  Helena  poor  and  dependant, 
instead  of  being  as  Boccaccio  represents  her,  though  fatherless,  yet  rich,  and  courted  by  many  lovers  acceptable 
to  her  friends.  Could  this  variation  have  been  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make  the  story  convey  the  moral 
instruction  he  has  himself  indicated,  in  the  coiitrast  of  humble  virtue,  and  high-born  profligacy  7  It  may  be  on  the 
same  account  that  the  Poet  keeps  up  Bertram's  wayward  and  heartless  falsehood  to  the  last,  whilst  in  the  original^ 
the  husband  is  overcome  by  his  own  better  feelings,  and  receives  and  acknowledges  his  wife  without  compulsion. 
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EriUr  BeKTnAH,  lite  Coopitess  of  SouaUm, 
Heleha,  and  Laveu,  ali  in  black. 

OautU.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a 
second  busbsiid. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  nmdam,  weep  o'er  my 
folher'B  death  anew;  but  I  must  attend  his  majes- 
ty's commsad,  to  whom  I  am  uow  in  ward,  ever- 
more in  lubjectiOD. 

Laf.  YoashHllfiQdofthekiQgBhusbaiid,mBdam; 
— yoa,  sir,  a  father.  He  that  «o  generally  is  nt  all 
times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to 
you,  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 


wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  such 
abandauce. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  hit  majesty's 
amendment? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  phyaiciaos,  madam ; 
under  whose  practices  he  bath  persecuted  time  with 
hope,  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process 
but  only  llie  loslug  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, — 
0,  that  had  !  how  sad  a  passage  'tis .' — whose  skill 
waaalmostas  great  as  his  honesty;  had  it  stretched 
so  far,  would  have  made  nature  inunortal,  and  death 
should  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  Would,  for  the 
king's  sake,  ne  were  living!  I  think  it  would  be 
the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 
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Laf,  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 
inadHm  ? 

Count,  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and 
it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so^Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Laf,  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam :  the  king 
very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly  and  mourn- 
ingly.  He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if 
knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber,  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes 
of? 

Laf,  A  fistula,  ray  lord. 

Btr,  I  heard  not  q(  it  before. 

Laf,  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — Was  this 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good 
that  her  education  promises:  her  dispositions  she 
inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer ;  for  where  an 
unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  com- 
mendations go  with  pity;  they  are  virtues  and 
traitors  too:  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their 
simpleness ;  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves 
her  goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her 
tears. 

Count,  *Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season 
her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father 
never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her 
sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek. — No 
more  of  this,  Helena :  go  to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be 
rather  thought  you  affect  a  soitow,  than  to  have. 

Hel.  1  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed ;  but  I  have  it 
too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Btr.  Madam  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf,  How  understand  we  that  ? 

Count,  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram ;  and  succeed  thy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right !     Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enennr 
Rather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  checked  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.    What  heaven  more 

will. 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head  !-^Farewell,  my  lord  : 
'Tis  an  unseasoned  courtier :  good  my  lord. 
Advise  him. 

Laf,  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count,  Heaven  bless  him  !•— 
Farewell,  Bertram.  [Exit  Countess. 

Ber,  [To  Helena.]  The  best  wishes  that  can 
be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you !  Be 
comfortable  to  my  modier,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her. 

Laf,  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  you  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father. 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  and  Lafeu. 

Hel,  O,  were  that  all ! — I  think  not  on  my  father ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like  ? 
I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  &vour  in't  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone :  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 


That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
Th'  ambitk)n  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.    'Twas  pretty,  though  a  pbge. 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table ;  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  ParoliI^s. 

One  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his  sake. 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 

Yet  these  fixM  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  ^11  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Par,  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel,  And  you,  monarch. 

Par,  No. 

Hel,  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel,  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  io 
you,  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  man  is  eoemv  tB 
virginity ;  how  may  we  barricado  it  against  him? 

Par,  Keep  him  out. 

Hel,  But  he  assails;  and  our  virginity,  thoufh 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak.  UnfoM  to  e 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par,  There  is  none:  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel,  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  undermiiien, 
and  blowers  up ! — Is  there  no  military  policy,  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par,  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up:  marry,  in  blowing  him 
down  again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made  joa 
lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the  common- 
wealth of  nature  to  presence  virginity.  Loss  of 
virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and  there  was  never 
virgin  got,  till  virginity  was  first  lost.  That  you 
were  made  of  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virgimtr, 
by  being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found:  by 
being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost.  *Tis  too  cold  a 
companion :  away  with^t. 

Hel,  I  will  stand  for*t  a  little,  though  therefore 
I  die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in't :  'Us  against 
the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  vir- 
ginity is  to  accuse  your  mothers,  which  is  most 
infallible  disobedience.  He  that  hangs  himself  b  i 
virgin :  virginity  murders  itself,  and  should  be  boned 
in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  despe- 
rate offendress  against  nature.  Virginity  breeds 
mites,  much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the 
Tery  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stom- 
ach. Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle, 
made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sio 
in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not :  you  cannot  choose  but 
lose  by't.  Out  with't:  within  ten  years  it  will 
make  itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the 
principal  itself  not  much  the  worse.     Away  with't 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
liking  ? 

Par,  Let  me  see:  marry,  ill;  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  Ukes.    *Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss 
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with  lyiDg;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth:  off 
with't,  while  'tis  vendible:  answer  the  time  of 
request.  Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her 
cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable : 
just  like  the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  wear 
not  now.  Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your 
porridge,  than  in  your  cheek :  and  your  virginity, 
your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  with- 
ered pears :  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly ;  marry,  'tis  a 
withered  pear ;  it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet, 
'tis  a  withered  pear.     Will  you  any  thing  with  it  ? 

HeL  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  dbcord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  Mrith  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall : — God  send  him  well ! — 
The  court's  a  ieaming-place ; — and  he  is  one — 
Par.  What  one,  i'faith  ? 
Hd.  That  I  wish  well.— 'Tis  pity- 
Par.  What's  pity  ? 

HeL  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  int. 
Which  might  be  felt ;  that  we,  the  poorer  bom, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page^ 

Page.  Monsieur  Parollcs,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

[Exit  Page. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bom  under  a 
charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars.  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you 
must  needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  Wlien  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  tlie 
safety :  but  the  composition  that  your  valour  and 
fear  makes  in  you  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I 
like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect  courtier ;  in  the 
which  my  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and 
understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else 
thou  diest  in  thine  uuthankfulness,  and  thine  igno- 
rance makes  thee  away:  farewell.  When  thou 
hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none, 
remember  thy  friends.  Get  thee  a  good  husband, 
and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  farewell.     [Exit. 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 


The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense*,  and  do  suppose. 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.     Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me. 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit. 

Sctif E  II. — Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Kino's  Palace. 

Flourish  of  comets.    Enter  the  Kino  of  France^ 
with  letters ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  th' 
ears; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.        So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 
Approv'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King.        Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  fiither's  face ; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.    Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness 
now. 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour : 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them ;  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand :  who  were  below  him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place. 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 
In  their  |ioor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times, 
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Wliich,   followM   weU,  would 

Hut  goen  backwird. 

Ber.  HU  good  remembniDce,  lir. 

Lies  richer  in  yonr  thoughts,  than  on  hb  tomb : 
So  in  approof  Uvea  not  his  epitaph, 


alwajs  aay, 

(Methioks,  I  hear  bim  dow  ;  hU  plaUBive  words 
He  Bcatter'd  not  in  esn,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  aod  to  bear,) — "  Let  me  not  Utb," — 
This  bis  good  melancholy  oft  be)(nn. 
On  the  calastropbe  and  heel  of  putime. 
When  it  was  ont,  "  let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 
"Ai^r  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  anulf 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  eppreheoslve  aenses 
Alt  but  new  thiags  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constancies 


Expire  before  their  fashions." — This  he  wish'd; 
I,  after  him,  do  after  bim  wish  I«o, 
Since  t  oor  wax,  nor  honej,  caa  bring  home, 
1  quickly  were  dissolved  fram  my  hive. 
To  giie  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  kw'd.  »ir; 

They,  that  least  lend  it  yon,  ahall  lack  you  £m. 

King.  1  fill  a  place,  1  know't. — How  king  »X 

Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  M 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  irould  Dy  him  ti 
Lend  me  an  arm : — the  rest  have  worn  me  mi 
With  several  applications :  nature  and  sickna 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.  Welcome,  count ; 
My  son's  DO  dearer. 

BtT.  Thank  your  majesn-. 

jew*. 


EtiUt  Codhtess,  SUtcard,  and  CUtten. 

Omnt.  I  will  now  hear :  -what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  1 

SUiB.  Madnm,  the  care  1  have  had  to  e-ren  yonr 
coateDt,  I  wish  might  be  foand  in  the  calendar  of 
my  past  endeavours ;  for  then  we  wotiod  otir  mod- 
esty, and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  ourdegerrings, 
when  of  onmelves  we  publish  them. 

Qmnt.  What  does  this  knave  here?  Get  you 
fione,  simih :  the  coraplslnt*  I  have  heard  of  you,  1 
do  Dot  nil  beliere :  'tis  my  slowoess,  that  I  do  not ; 
for  I  know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and 
have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  "Tis  not  unknown  to  yon,  madnm,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Omnt.  Well  sir. 

Clc.  No,  madam ;   'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am 
poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned.     But, 
if  I  may  have  yonr  ladyship's  good-will  to  go 
world,  isbel,  the  woman,  and  1  will  do  s 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  T 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case? 

Cto.  In  label's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  b 
no  beri[af;e ;  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  Ood,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body,  for  they 
any,  bames  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Go.  My  poor  body,  mndaro,  requires  it :  I  nm 
driven  on  by  the  flesh,  and  he  must  needs  go,  thnt 
the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  yonr  worship's  reHSon  ? 

do.  Faith,  madnm,  I  have  other  holy  re"*'ii» 
—-'•  -J  they  are.  ' 


Cbunl.  Hay  the  world  know  them? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creaturct  nH 
yon  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are;  and,  indeed,  t  du 
marry  that  I  may  repent. 

Cbunt.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicbed- 

Clo.  I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam ;  and  1  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  Yon  are  shallow,  madnm;  e'en  great  friends; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He,  that  eats  my  land,  spares  my 
team,  and  gives  me  leave  to.  inn  the  crop  :  if  I  be 
his  cDckold,  he's  my  drudge.  He  that  comforts 
ray  wife  is  the  cherigher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he 
that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood ;  he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  mv 
friend :  erga  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend. 
If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are, 
there  were  no.f«ar  in  marriage ;  for  young  Charbon 
the  puritan,  and  old  Poysnm  the  papist,  how- 
aome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their 
heads  are  both  one ;  they  may  joU  horns  tx>gether. 
like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  fonl-moulhed  and 
calomnions  knave  ? 

C^o.  A  prophet  1,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  neit  way : 

For  /  the  ballad  mil  repeal. 

Which  menfiiU  true  shall  fitid; 

Your  Tnarriage  camei  by  deilinif. 

Your  OKkoo  Hngt  hy  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir:  I'll  talk  with  you  more 

51(10.  May  il  please  you,  madnm,  that  he  bid 
^eVeu  tome  \n  you :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Which,  foUow'd  well,  would  democumue  them 

Rut  goeri  backward. 

BtT.  HU  good  remembnince,  air. 

Lies  richer  in  yaar  thoughts,  thin  on  hia  tomb : 
Ha  in  approof  lives  not  ilk  epitaph, 
Ab  in  jour  royal  speech. 

IGng.  'Would   I  were  with  him!      He  would 

(Methiaks,  I  hear  him  dow;  bia  plausife  words 

He  scatter'd  not  in  ean,  but  grafted  them. 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — "  Let  nwDOtliTe," — 

ThU  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 

On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastiine, 

Wheo  it  Tras  out,  "  let  me  not  lire."  quoth  he, 

"  Af^r  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 

Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprebensive  senses 

All  but  new  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments  are 

Mere  &thers  of  their  garments ;  whose  conslBiiciea 


Expire  before  their  bshions." — This  be  iralid; 
I,  after  him,  do  al^r  him  irish  too. 
Since  I  Dor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  booK, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hire. 
To  give  some  labonrera  room. 

3  Lord.  Vou  are  Vn'i,  ar: 

They,  that  least  tend  it  yon,  shall  lack  ;du  faS. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  kuow't. — How  faif  i'. 


Ber.  Some  six  montba  since,  aiy  W. 

Kmg.  If  he  were  linag,  I  would  trj  himni 
Lend  me  an  arm : — the  rest  have  worn  nir  oa 
With  several  applicatk>Ds :  nature  and  acbxa 
IMnte  it  at  their  lebure.  Welcome,  connl; 
My  son's  DO  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  jour  majesty. 


r  PtLUK  IH  Roi-9iu.aK 


Enter  CattHTias,  SleatiTd,  and  Cloien. 

Gnint.  I  will  now  hear :  whnt  saj  70a  of  this 
gebtlewoman  ? 

Stan.  Madain,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
coDtcDt,  I  wish  might  be  found  id  the  calendar  of 
my  past  endearaurs ;  for  then  we  wound  our  mod- 
encj.  Bod  make  fonl  the  clearness  of  ourdeaeirlngs, 
when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

0»int.  What  docs  this  knave  here?  Get  jna 
grme,  sirrah :  the  complaints  I  have  heard  of  jon,  I 
do  not  aU  believe :  'tis  ray  slowness,  that  I  do  not ; 
fiir  1  know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and 
have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  'Tia  not  unknown  to  you.  madam,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Onnt.  WelU  sir. 

Clo.  No,  mAdam;  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am 
poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned.  But, 
if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to  the 
world,'  Isbel,  tiie  woman,  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Ch.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  th'u  case. 

Count.  In  what  case? 

Clo.  In  label's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is 
DO  heiit^te;  aod,  I  think.  I  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  Ood,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body,  for  they 
My,  barnes  are  blesalnga. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Oo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it:  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh,  and  he  must  needs  go,  that 
the  devil  drives. 

CtmnC,  Ts  this  all  your  worship'a  reason  ? 

do.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons, 
flUch  ns  they  are. 


Caultl.  May  the  world  know  them? 
Go.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  ci 
yon  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  t  do 
marry  that  I  may  repent 

Omni.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicked- 
er. T  am  out  o'  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Cimnt.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 
Clo.  Yon  are  shallow,  madam ;  e'en  great  friends ; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He,  that  ears  my  laud,  spares  my 
team,  and  gives  me  leave  to.  inn  the  crop  1  if  I  be 
his  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge.  He  that  comforts 
my  wife  13  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he 
that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood ;  he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  mr 
friend :  ergo  be  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  frieac!. 
If  men  couhl  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are, 
there  were  no-  fear  In  marriage ;  for  young  Charbon 
the  puritan,  anil  old  Poysnin  the  papist,  how- 
some'er  theu"  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their 
heads  are  both  one;  they  mayjoll  horns  together. 
like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  he  a  foul-mnulbed  and 
calumnions  knave? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  next  way ; 

For  1  the  ballad  mil  repeal, 

Wkick  menfaU  true  $hallfiiut: 
YouT  marriage  comes  by  dediny. 
Your  cuckoo  lingi  by  kind. 

Qmnt.  Gelyougone.sir:  I'll  talk  with  yon  more 

Sitw.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  yon:  of  her  I  am  to  apeak. 


ACT    I. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


SCE5E  III. 


Count,  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would 
speak  with  her ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoOi.  she. 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,  done  fond. 

Was  this  king  Priam's  joy? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 

And  gave  this  sentence  then ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  he  good. 
Among  nine  had  if  one  be  good. 

There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What !  one  good  in  ten  ?  yon  corrupt  the 
song,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  mndam,  which  is 
a  purifying  o'  the  song.  Would  God  would  serve 
the  world  so  all  the  year  I  we*d  find  no  fault  with 
the  tythe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson.  One  in  ten, 
quoth  a' !  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom 
but  on  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake, 
'twould  mend  the  lottery  well :  a  man  may  draw 
his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I 
command  you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done! — Though  honesty  be  no 
puritan,  j-et  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the 
surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart. — I  am  going,  forsooth:  the  business  is  for 
Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Steio.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewo- 
man entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to 
me ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may 
lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds: 
there  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid,  and  more 
shall  be  paid  her  than  she'll  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  she  wished  me :  alone  she  was,  and 
did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her 
own  ears;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they 
touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was, 
she  loved  your  son  :  fortune,  she  said,  was  no  god- 
dess, that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two 
estates ;  love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his 
might,  only  where  qualities  were  level ;  Diana,  no 
queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight 
to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the  first  assault, 
or  ransom  afterward.  This  she  delivered  in  the 
most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin 
exclaim  in;  which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to 
acquaint  you  withal,  sithence  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly :  keep 
it  to  yourself.  Many  likelihoods  informed  me  of 
this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance, 
that  I  could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt.  Pray 
you,  leave  me :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  honest  care.  I  will  speak  with  you 
further  anon.  [Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Count.  Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was 

young : 
If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours;   this 
thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born  ; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
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Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth: 

By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 

Such  were  our  &ults ;  or  then  we  thought  them 

none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on't :  I  observe  her  now. 
Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 
Count.  Y'ou  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother. 

Why  not  a  mother  ?     When  1  said,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent :  what's  in  mother. 
That  you  start  at  it  ?     I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 
And  put  yon  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.     'Tis  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care. — 
God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  ?     What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet. 

The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye? 

Why,  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam; 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die. 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  1  your  mother? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam :  would  yoo 
were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother) 
Indeed,  my  mother !— -or  were  you  both  our  mothers. 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  wei-e  not  his  sister.     Can*t  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  ray  brother? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter 
in-law. 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter  and  mother. 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.     What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  oatch'd  your  fondness  :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.     Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gro». 
You  love  my  son  :  invention  is  asham'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th'  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin. 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak,  is't  so ! 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear 't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly, 

Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress. 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam ! 

Count.  Go  not  about :  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond. 
Whereof   the  world  takes   note.      Come,  come, 

disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection,  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


t.  Then,  I  coofeu, 

on  my  knee,  before  high  henvea  uid  jon, 
before  joa,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
your  MD. — 

■lends  were  poor,  but  hoDCBt ;  so'i  my  k>Te : 
it  offended,  for  it  fanrti  not  him, 
he  i*  loT'd  of  me.     1  follow  him  not 
ty  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
vonid  I  hare  him,  ^  I  do  deserve  him, 
lever  know  how  that  dewrt  should  be. 
w  I  love  in  Tsin,  strive  agaiiut  hope ; 
In  this  cBptiom  and  iotenible  sieve, 
pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
ack  not  to  lose  still.    Thus,  Indiui-like, 

run,  that  looki  upon  his  woralupper, 
nows  of  him  do  more.     My  dearect  madam, 
ot  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 
jviug  where  you  do  :  but,  if  yourself, 
le  aged  honour  citei  a  virtuoiu  youth, 
ver,  in  so  true  a  fieme  of  liking, 
chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dien 
both  herself  and  love,  O!  then,  give  pity 
ir,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
sod  and  pre  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
aeelu  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies, 
ml.  Had  you  not  Lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 
I  to  Palis  1 

I.  Madam,  I  had. 

aU.  Wherefore  T  tell  true. 

I.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  1  swear. 
lutow,  my  father  tefl  me  some  prescriptions 
re  end  prov'd  effects,  such  as  lua  reading 
nanifest  experience  had  collected 
;eneral  lovereigoty ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
edfnll'st  reservadon  to  bestow  them, 
itei,  whose  fiusidties  incltuive  were 


More  than  they  were  in  note.    Amongst  the-rest. 
There  is  a  remedy  approv'd,  set  down 
To  cure  the  despernte  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  raDder'd  lost. 

Omnt,  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  itT  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord,  your  son,  made  me  to  think  of 
this; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts, 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Heteu, 

If  yon  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  itT     He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him. 
They,  that  they  cannot  help.    How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowell'd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself?' 

Htl.  There's  something  iu't. 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  would  your 

hooour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-knt  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day,  and  hour. 

Cbunf.  Dost  thou  believe'tT 

Hd,  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Otunt.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shall  have  roy  leave, 
and  kive. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  bring  greetinp 
To  those  of  mine  in  court.    I'll  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  Ood's  blessing  into  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-momiw;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


SCE5E  in. 


King.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
speak, 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak ; 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  b  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel,  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deservM.     Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King,  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  7 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptire,  and  my  hopes  of 
heaven. 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly 
hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
W  ith  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  observed, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must. 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust. 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on ;  but  rest 
Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir :  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught. 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court!  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ? 
But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap; 
and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were 
not  for  the  court.  But,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer 
will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fits 
all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks; the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the 
brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  ques- 
tions ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,  as  a  pan- 
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cake  for  Shrore-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-daj.H 
the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  borD,ut 
scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  du's 
lip  to  the  friar's  mouth ;  nay,  as  the  podding  to  b 
skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fr 
ness  for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  ym 
constable,  it  wiU  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  ans^wer  of  most  moDStroe 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  tb 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it.  Here  it  is,  and  tl 
that  belongs  to't :  ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier;  itafad 
do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could.  I  wl 
be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  jnr 
answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir! — there's  a  simple  putting oC- 
More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them.     " 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  bvee  I 
you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  wamst 
you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  dmt 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  **  O  Lord,  sir,"  at  your  whip- 
ping, and  **  spare  not  me  ?"  Indeed,  your  "  O  Lord, 
sir,"  b  very  sequent  to  your  whipping :  yon  wooH 
answer  very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but 
bound  to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my— 
**  O  Lord,  sir."  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  bti 
not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time. 
To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir! — why,  there*t  serves  wdl 
again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir:   to  your  business.    Give 
Helen  this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son. 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you:  jTon 
understand  me? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully :  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  HI. — Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King's  Palaee. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Paroules. 

Laf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  bsTe 
our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modem  and 
familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  enscoDcing 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  shoaki 
submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, 

Par.  So  I  say ;  Irath  of  Galen  and  Paracelsns. 

Laf  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  feUows,— 

Par.  Right ;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 


ACT   II. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


SCENC   I. 


Par.  Worthy  felbwB,  and  like  to  prove  most 
inewy  sword-men. 

\ExewU,  Bertram,  and  Parollks. 

Enler  Lafeu. 

.  Laf.  Pardon,  my  Lord, — [Knui%ng,'\ — for  me 
and  for  my  tidings. 

King,  ril  see  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here's  a  man  stands,  that  has  brought 
his  pardon. 
I  wonld,  you  had  kneeKd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy, 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate. 
And  ask*d  thee  mercy  for't. 

Ijaf.  Goodfaith,  across.    But,  my  good  lord,  *tis 
thus; 
Win  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 

King.  No. 

Laf.  O !  wiU  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ? 
Yes,  but  you  will,  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them.     I  have  seen 
A  medicine  that's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone. 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay. 
To  give  great  Chariemaine  a  pen  in's  hand. 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

Rng.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she.    My  lord,  there's  one 
arriv'd. 
If  you  will  see  her : — now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession. 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.     Will  you  see 

her, 
(For  that  is  her  demand,)  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration,  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine. 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  I'll  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  \^Exit  Lafeu. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Re-enter  Lafeu,  vnth  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings,  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor. you  do  look  like;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears.     I  am  Cressid's  uncle. 
That  dare  leave  two  together.    Fare  you  well. 

[ExU. 

King.  Now,  fiur  one,  does  your  business  follow 
us? 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.     Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
my  fether ; 
In  what  ne  did  profess  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hd.  The  rather  wiU  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
him; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.    On's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling, 
He  bad  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.     I  have  so ; 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd. 


With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure : 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate,  I  say,  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  imst-cure  malady 
To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grateful. 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I 

give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live  ; 
But  what  at  full  I  know  thou  know'st  no  part, 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  b  finisher, 
Ofb  does  them  by  tKe  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hatli  judgment  shown, 
When  judges  have  been  babes.     Great  floods  have 

flown 
From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried. 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee :  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid. 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd. 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure. 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident?     Within  what 
space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure  ? 

Hel.  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  tidey  pass. 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  tliy  certainty  and  confidence. 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 

Heil.  Tax  of  impudence, 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise ;  ne  worse  of  worst  extended, 
Widi  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 
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ACT   II. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


8CC1TE  III. 


King.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
speak, 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak ; 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  hfe  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deservM.     Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King,  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptire,  and  my  hopes  of 
heaven. 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly 
hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
W ith  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  observM, 
Thy  will  by  my  peiformance  shall  be  serv*d : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must, 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust, 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on ;  but  rest 
UnquestionM  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir :  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught. 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ? 
But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  nian  any 
manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap; 
and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were 
not  for  the  court.  But,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer 
will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fits 
all  questions. 

dlo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks; the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the 
brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  ques- 
tions ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,  as  a  pan- 
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cake  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as 
the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  t 
scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nno^s 
lip  to  the  friar's  mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his 
skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  it- 
ness  for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your 
constable,  it  wiU  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  fait^,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it.  Here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to't :  ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier;  it  shill 
do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  conld.  I  wiO 
be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  yov 
answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir! — there's  a  simple  putting  off.— 
More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them.     " 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  firiend  of  yours,  that  kives 
you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant 
you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  **  O  Lord,  sir,"  at  your  whip- 
ping, and  "  spare  not  me  ?"  Indeed,  your  "  O  LoH, 
sir,"  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping :  you  would 
answer  very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  yon  were  but 
bound  to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  lifie,  in  my— 
**  O  Lord,  sir."  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  bat 
not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir! — ^why,  there't  serves  weD 
again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir:    to  your  business.    Give 
Helen  this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son. 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Npt  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you:  yoo 
understand  me  ? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully :  I  am  there  before  my  le|;B. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Blxeunt  severaUtf. 

Scene  III. — Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Kino's  Palaee. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Paroij:.es. 

Laf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modem  and 
familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcioc 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should 
submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  aitistB, — 

Par.  So  I  say ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows,— 

Par.  Right ;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 
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Par.  Right ;  as  'twere  a  man  assured  of  an — 
~       Laf,  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 
^       Laf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 
^        Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  wiU  have  it  in  showing, 
""  you  shall  read  it  in, — what  do  you  call  there  ? — 
^        Ijof.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
"^  actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  very  same. 
"^        Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier:  'iore  me, 
I  speak  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange ;  'tis  very  strange,  that  is 
'__    the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most 
facinorous  spirit,  that  wiU  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the— 
"^        Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 
^        Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 
^        Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendence;  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a 
^*    further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of 

the  king,  as  to  be — 
^^        Laf.  Generally  thankful. 

Enter  Kino,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

^  Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.    Here 

comes  the  king. 
'        Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says :  I'll  like  a 
maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head. 
^^^    Why,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 
^        Par.  Mori  du  vinaigre  !    Is  not  this  Helen  ? 
Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  mink  so. 
'•        King.  Go,  call  before  me  ail  the  lords  in  court. — 

\^Elxit  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
'     And  with  this  healtMul  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 

Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
-^     The  confirmation  of  my  promisM  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye:   this  youthful 

parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use  :  thy  frank  election  make. 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to 
forsake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you   one  fair  and  virtuous 
mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please ! — marry,  to  each,  but  one. 

Laf.  I'd  give  bay  curtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys'. 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  I^eruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath  through  me  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for 
you. 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid;  and  therein  wealthiest. 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes,  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
**We  blush,  that  thou  should'st  choose;  but,  be 

refus'd. 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever : 
We'll  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly, 
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And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high. 

Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

1  Ijord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir :  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw 
ames-acefor  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  &ir 
eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wbhes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?  An  they  were  sons 
of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped,  or  I  would  send 
them  to  the  Turk  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  [To  3  Lord.]  Be  not  afraid  that  I  your  hand 
should  take ; 
I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fearer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none 
have  her :  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English ; 
the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf.  There's  one  grape  yet, — I  am  sure,  thy 
fether  drank  wine. — ^But  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I 
am  a  youth  of  fourteen :  I  have  known  thee  already. 

Hel.  [  To  Bertram.]  I  dare  not  say,  I  take  you ; 
but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her;  she's 
thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?     I  shall  beseech  your 
highness. 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
sickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?     I  know  her  well : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  ? — Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever ! 

King.  'Tis  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the 
which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together. 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name ;  but  do  not  so : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 
Where  great  additions  swell's,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir, 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 
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And  is  not  bke  tbe  sire :  boDonn  thrive, 
WheD  rather  from  our  acta  we  them  derive. 
Than  our foregoera.    The  m«re  word's  aalaTe, 
DebBocb'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 
Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 
Of  boDonr'd  bones  indeed.     What  ebould  be  said 
If  thou  cansl  like  this  creature  at  a  maid. 


I  can  create  the  reat :  virtue,  and  she 
la  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  w«ahfa  {mn  at 
Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strbe  to  dot 
King.  Tbon  wrong'st  thyself;  if  thou  afaoiiift 

Hd.  That  yon  are  well  rotor'd,  my  lord, In 
glad. 
Let  the  re*t  go. 


^ng.  Myhonour'sat  [he  stoke,  which  to  defeat, 
1  must  produce  my  power.     Here,  take  her  band. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift. 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
Mr  love,  and  her  desert;  that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poising  db  in  her  defective  scale. 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know, 
It  is  in  OS  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.    Check  thy  contempt: 
Obey  our  wiU,  which  travails  in  thy  good ; 
Beliere  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right. 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  end  our  power  claims. 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  BiMigiioraiKe ;  both  my  revenge  and  bate, 
SO 


Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  Mrms  of  pity.     Speak :  thine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracions  lord,  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.    Wheti  t  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  Ittc 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoagbts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  ao  ennobled, 

JGng.  ,        Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

Kin;.  Good  fortune,  and  the  &*onr  of  the  Uagi 
Smile  npon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 


Enter  Cootmss,  SUimrd,  and  Cloien. 

Cmmt.  I  will  dow  hear:  *hat  say  yon  of  thb 
gebtlewomimT 

Stew.  Madam,  the  cnre  1  have  had  to  even  your 
cODteDt,  I  wish  might  be  fonnd  in  the  caleadar  of 
my  past  endeavouTs ;  for  then  we  wound  our  mod- 
ex^,  and  malie  foul  the  clearnesi  of  our  deservlogs, 
when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Qnml.  What  does  this  linare  herel  Get  yon 
(Tone,  sirmb ;  the  complaints  I  have  heard  of  yon,  I 
do  Dot  all  believe  :  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not; 
for  I  know  you  lack  not  fiilly  to  commit  them,  and 
have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  jours. 

Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  yon,  madam,  I  am  a 


Clo.  No,  madam;  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am 
poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned.  But, 
if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to  the 
world,'  Isbel,  the  woman,  and!  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count,  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  T 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-vrill  in  dii«  case. 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is 
no  heritage ;  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body,  for  they 
my,  bames  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thon  wilt  marty. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh,  and  he  must  needs  go,  that 
the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ! 

do.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  are. 


Cbunf.  May  the  world  know  them? 

Clo.  1  hare  been,  madam,  n  wicked  ci 
yon  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are;  and,  indeed,  i  du 
marry  that  I  may  repent 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wkked- 

Clo.  I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Grunt.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  arc  shallow,  madam;  e'engreatfriends: 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He,  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my 
team,  and  gives  me  leave  to.  inn  the  crop :  If  I  he 
his  cuckold,  he's  my  dtvdge.  He  that  comforts 
my  wife  is  the  chcrisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he 
that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood ;  he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  mi- 
friend  :  ergo  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend. 
If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are. 
therewerenofearm  marriage;  for  young  Charbon 
the  pnritao,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  how- 
some'er  their  hearts  are  severed  tn  religioD,  their 
heads  are  both  one ;  they  may  joll  horns  together, 
like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  next  way : 

For  /  the  ballad  mil  Ttpeat, 

Which  mat f all  true  Aall  find; 
YouT  marriage  comes  by  dtitiny. 
Your  cuckoo  singi  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  air ;  I'll  talk  with  yon  more 
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it  is  to  be  proud  of  thj  boadige.  I  hare  ft  Aeam 
to  bold  my  cquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my 
knonledge,  that  1  ma;  uj  in  the  debult  he  is  n 

Par.  My  lord,  fou  do  me  most  iusapportable 
vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  bell-pains  for  tbj  sake,  and 

m^  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past,  a*  I 

will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave. 

[ErU. 

Par.  Well,  tbon  hast  a  ion  ahall  take  this  dia- 
gnceofTmeitcnrTy,  old,  filthy,  scurry  lord! — Well, 
I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of  aothority. 
I'll  beat  bin),  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any 
convenience,  an  be  were  double  and  double  a  lord. 
111  have  no  more  pity  of  bis  ace,  than  I  would  hare 
of— I'll  beat  bim :  anif  I  could  but  meet  him  again! 
Se-tnUr  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  yonr  brd  and  master'a  mamed: 
tbere's  news  tor  you ;  you  have  a  new  mistreu. 

Par.  I  moat  unfcignedly  beseech  your  lordship 
to  make  some  resenatioo  of  your  wrongs :  he  is 
my  good  lord ;  whom  1  serve  above  U  my  master. 

Laf.  Who?  God? 

Par.  At,  in-. 

Laf.  Tbe  deril  it  is,  that's  tby  master.  Why 
dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  bshion  ?  dost 
make  hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  servaots  so  I 
Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose 
stands.  By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours 
younger  I'd  beat  thee :  methinka,  tbon  art  a  general 
offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee.  1  think, 
tboa  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves 
upon  thee. 

Par.  Tbia  is  hard  and  nndeserved  measure,  my 
loid. 

Laf.  Oo  to,  sir;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate :  you  are  a 
vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller.  Yoa  are  more 
saucy  iritb  lords  and  honourable  personages,  than 
the  commission  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you 
heraldry.  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else 
I'd  call  yoa  knave.    I  leave  yoD.  [£nl. 


filter  BEKTmAM.  1 

Par.  Chiod,  very  good;  itissothen: — good,vBi}  1 

good.     Let  it  be  concealed  a  while.  . 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  lor  ever!  I 
Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  T 
Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  fa*n 

I  wiH  not  bed  ber.  I 

Par.  What  1  what,  sweet  heairt  ? 

Ber.  O,  my  ParoUes,  th^  have  married  me !' 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  ber. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  moiB 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot.     To  the  wars  ! 

Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother  ;  what  Ifac 
import  is, 
I  know  not  yet 

Par.  Ay,  that  wouki  be  known.     To  tbe  win. 
my  boy !  to  the  ware ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box.  nnaeea. 
That  bugs  his  kicky-wicky  here  at  home. 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  sirms. 
Which  snould  sustain  the  bounds  and  hi^  cnntt 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jade* ; 
Therefore,  to  the  wax! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so :  Til  send  her  to  my  boose, 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  tbe  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak.     His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  feUows  strike.     War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capriccio  bold  in  thee,  ait  sore ! 

Ber.  Qo  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  adfiK 

I'll  send  her  straight  away :  to-tnorrow 
ril  to  the  wars,  she  to  ber  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  tbere's  ikum  is 
it ;  'tis  hard. 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her :  bravely  go; 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong ;  bat,  hush '.  'M  n. 
[EiwA 


Gekiul  Viiiv  or  Fuia. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


tl.  TheD,  I  conieas, 

)  OD  mj  knee,  before  high  hssTeD  and  yoa, 
t  before  you,  and  iwst  UDto  high  heaven, 
e  jour  von. — 

friends  were  poor,  but  honeHt ;  lo'*  my  love ; 
lot  offended,  for  it  burta  not  him, 
t  he  ia  lov'd  of  me.     I  follow  him  not 
inj  token  of  presnmptuoiu  anit; 
would  I  have  him,  tiJl  I  do  deierre  him, 
uever  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
DW  1  bve  in  rain,  strive  against  hope ; 
in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
|]  pour  in  the  walen  of  my  love, 
lack  Dot  to  lose  still.     Thus,  Indian-like, 
;ious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
BOD,  that  looks  npoD  his  worshipper, 
knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  madam, 
not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  lore, 
loring  where  you  do :  but,  if  yourself, 
jse  agied  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 
ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
h  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
I  both  herself  and  love,  O !  then,  give  pity 
ler,  wtMse  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
leiHl  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
t  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
riddle-like,  Uves  sweetly  where  she  dies. 
ntnl.  Had  yon  not  lately  an  inteut,  speak  truly, 
^  to  Paris  1 

el.  Madam,  I  had. 

mnt.  Wherefore  T  tell  true. 

el.  I  will  teU  truth;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
know,  my  father  left  me  some  piescripbons 
ire  and  prov'd  effects,  auch  as  his  reading 
manifest  experience  had  collected 
general  sovereign^;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
eedfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
loteti  whoM  facnhies  inclusive  were 


Mora  than  they  were  io  note.    Amongst  the4«st, 
Tliere  is  a  remedy  approv'd,  set  down 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Count.  This  was  yonr  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  T  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord,  your  son,  made  me  to  think  of 
this; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

6»nl.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

Tf  you  should  tender  your  suppooed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it  I     He  and  his  physicians 
Areofamind;  be,  that  they  cannot  help  him. 
They,  that  they  cannot  help.    How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowell'd  of  tbeir  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itaelf  T 

Hd.  There's  something  in't, 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  wbicb  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profossion,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  lor  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stara  io  beaven :  and,  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  such  a  day,  aitd  hour. 

Quad.  Doat  thou  believe't  ? 


and  fove, 

Means,  and  attendania,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court.    I'll  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  Qod's  blessing  into  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-morrow;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[Exeiml. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Ber.  1  Bhall  obe;  hii  will. 

You  mnit  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  coune. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  tune.  Dor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  mj  porticulBT ;  prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  luch  a  bnuness;  therefore  un  I  foand 
So  much  nnaettled.     This  driTes  me  to  entreat  jon. 
That  presently  yon  take  your  way  for  home ; 
And  rather  ma«e  than  aak  why  1  entreat  you. 
For  mj  respects  are  better  than  they  aeem ; 
And  my  appDintmenla  have  ia  them  a  need, 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  lint  view. 
To  yoa  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my  mother. 
\Qivmg  a  UtUr. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  ghall  see  you :  so, 
I  leave  yoD  to  your  wisdom. 

Htl.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

Bnt  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber,  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hd.  And  erer  sbaU 

With  tme  obserrance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  feii'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 


.  Ber.  Let  that  go :  V 

My  haste  is  reiy  great.    FareweU :  hie  home.      | 
Hd,  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon.  | 

Ber.  Well,  what  mnild  yoo  bj     . 

Hd.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe; 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine,  and  yet  it  is. 
But,  like  a  timorous  tfalef,  most  &in  woidd  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mbe  own. 

Ber.  What  ironld  you  hnt!    | 

Hd.  Something,  and  scarce  ao  much : — Dothisc, 

I  wonld  not  tell  yon  what  I  would,  my  lord — 'fiitk, 

yes;— 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 
Btr,  I  pray  yon,  stay  not,  bnt  in  haste  to  lune- 
Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  Ini 
Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsinirT— 
Farewell.  [Crt(  Helixi. 

Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never  come, 
Whilst  1  can  shake  my  sword,  or  bear  the  dnun.— 
Away !  and  for  our  fl^jht. 
Par.  Bravely,  cora^ ! 

[Eroal 


SckheI. — Fkireuce.  A BoominthcDvKi:'aPalace. 


Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you 

The  fuodameDtal  reasoos  of  this  war, 

WboM  great  deciaioo  hath  much  blood  let  fbltb. 

And  more  thiraU  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  qoarrel 

TTpon  f  oar  grace's  part ;  black  and  feartal 
On  the  opposer. 

Duke.  Therefore  ne  morrel  much  onr  causin 

Would,  in  so  jiut  a  bosiness,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

Ft.  Env.  Good  my  lord. 

The  reasons  of  onr  slate  I  cannot  yield, 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
That  the  great  fipre  of  a  council  framei 
By  aelf-anable  motion :  therefore,  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  1  hare  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  bil 
Aj  often  as  I  guesa'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

Fr.  Oent.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  onr 

That  snrfeit  on  tbeir  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  ahall  they  be, 

And  all  the  hononn  that  can  6j  from  us 
Shall  OD  them  settle.    You  know  yonr  places  well ; 
When  better  iall,  for  yow  avails  they  fell. 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flouriih.    Eieunl. 


Enter  Countess,  and  Cloum. 
Onrnt.  It  bath  happened  all  as  1  would  have  had 

it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her- 
eto. By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  s 

very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  yonT 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ; 

mend  the  rulf,  and  sing;  ask  ques^ns,  and  sing; 

fMck  bis  teeth,  and  sing.    I  know  a  man,  that  had 

this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter. 

Go.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at  court. 
Onr  old  ling  and  onr  labels  o'  the  country  are 


nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  yonr  labels  o'  the 
court:  the  brams  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out,  and 
I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no 
stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here  T 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there,  [Exit. 

Count.  [Read»J\  "  I  have  sent  yon  a  daughter-in- 
law  :  she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me. 
I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  sworn  to ' 
make  the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear,  I  am  mu 
away:  know  it  before  the  report  come.  If  there 
be  breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long 
distance.     My  duly  to  you. 

"Yonr  unfortunate  son. 

This  is  not  vrell :  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ! 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  hrad. 
By  the  misprizbg  of  a  mud,  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire! 

JU-tnUr  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam !  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Omnt.  What  is  the  matter? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comi^  rt :  yonr  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon 
a*  I  thoug  .t  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  kilTd  t 

Clc.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  bear 
he  does :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to't ;  that's  the 
loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  gettine  of  children. 
Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more ;  for  my  part,  I 
only  hear  yonr  son  was  run  away.       [Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Ueleha,  and  the  two  FrenA  Qentkmen. 

Ft,  Env,  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel,  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone ;  for  ever  gone. 

jFV.  Oen.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count,  Think  upon  patience. — 'Pray  yon,  genlle- 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grieC 
That  the  fiiat  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  unto't: — where  is  my  son,  I  pray 
you? 
Ft.  Oen.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of 
Florence: 
We  met  him  thitherward ;  for  thence  we  came. 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thiiber  we  bend  again. 
Hel.  Look  on  his  tetter,  madam :  here's  my  pass- 
port 


ACT   III. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


SCKTK  IT. 


[Reads.]  **  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon 
my  finger,  which  never  shall  come  off,  and 
show  me  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I 
am  father  to,  then  call  me  husband :  but  in 
such  a  then  I  write  a  neixr,** 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Qmnt.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

Fr,  Env.  Ay,  madam ; 

And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count,  I  pr*ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robb*st  me  of  a  moiety.     He  was  my  son, 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence 
is  he? 

Fr.  Gen.  Ay,  madam. 

Count,  And  to  be  a  soldier? 

Fr.  Qtn.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose ;  and,  believe't, 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

Fr.  Env.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 


Hel.  [Read*.]  *'Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have 
nothing  in  France." 
'Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

Ft.  Env.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply, 
Which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Chunt.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 
There's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.    Who  was  with  him  ? 

Fr.  Env.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  ParoUes,  was  it  not  ? 

Fr.  Env.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count,  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wicked- 
ness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

Fr.  Env.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  Y*  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son. 
To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

Fr.  Oen.  We  serve  you,  madam. 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

[Exeunt  Countess,  and  French  Oentlemen. 

Hel.  **Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in 
France." 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is't  I 
That  chase  thee  fix>m  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?     O !  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  hiae  aim ;  move  the  still-piecing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 
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Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 

Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 

I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hokl  him  to  it ; 

And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 

His  death  was  so  effected.     Better  'twere, 

I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 

That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 

Were    mine    at  once.     No,    come    thou  haae, 

Rousillon, 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 
As  oft  it  loses  all :  I  will  be  gone. 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  ?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone. 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  dsjr; 
For  with  the  dark  poor  thief,  I'll  steal  away. 

[Exit 

Scene  III. — Florence.    Before  the  Duke's  Pdau. 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Bertkai, 
Parolles,  Lordst  Officers^  Soldiers^  and  otkert. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  tlioa  art;  andvre, 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 
To  th'  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  iu/A, 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm. 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

Ber.  This  very  day. 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thou^ts,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [ExemiL 

Scene  IV. — Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  and  Iter  Steward. 

Count.  Alas !  and  would  you  take  the  ktter  of 
her? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?     Read  it  again. 

Stew.  [Reads.]    **I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgriffif 
thither  gone. 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended. 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  from  the  bloody  course  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  finom  &t 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify. 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive : 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  five. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heeb  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me. 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free.*^ 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildnt 
words ! — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much. 
As  letting  her  pass  so :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


If  I  had  given  you  this  &t  over-night, 

She  might  have  been  o'erta'en  i  snd  yet  she  writes, 

Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Otunt.  What  oagel  shall 

Xless  this  unworthy  hniband  T  he  cannot  thrive, 
"Unless  her  prajera,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
^nd  loves  [o  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice- — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  UDvrarthy  husband  of  his  wife: 
Xiet  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief. 


Tbongb  little  be  do  feel  it,  set  doWD  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger. — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  bear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return  i  aud  hope'l  may,  that  the, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hitber  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction. — Provide  this  messenger. — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak  ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 
[Exeunt. 


T  THB  Walu  or  Floukc 


Scene  V — Without  the  IVaUi  of  Flirrena. 


Diana,  ' 


Makiaha,  a 


2nd  olhtr  CUhent. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  my,  the  French  count  has  done  most 
hoDOurnble  service. 

Wid.  tt  is  reported  that  he  has  tnken  their  great- 
est commander,  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew 
the  duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour ;  they 
are  gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may  know  by 
their  immpets. 

Mar.  Come ;  let's  return  aeain,  and  suffice  our- 
aelves  with  the  report  of  it.  Wei),  Diana,  take  heed 
of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her 
name,  and  no  legacy  is  bo  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  1  know  that  knave;  hang  him!  oneParollesr 
n  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the 
young  earl ; — Beware  of  them.  Diana ;  their  prom- 
ises, enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines 
of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they  go  under :  many  a 
maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them ;  and  the  misery 
is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
hut  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten 
them,  t  hope,  I  need  not  to  advise  you  further; 
but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep  yon  where 
yoa  are,  though  there  were  no  further  danger 
known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  kwt. 


Dia.  Vou  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 
Enter  Heleka,  in  the  dreu  of  a  Pilgrim. 

Wid.  I  hope  BO. — Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim: 
I  know  she  wilt  lie  at  m^  house ;  thither  they  send 
one  another.     I'll  qnestjon  her. — 
Uod  save  you,  pilgnm !  whither  are  you  bound  1 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  1 

Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  [)orl. 

Hel.   Is  this  the  way  1 

Wid  Ay,  marry,  is't.— Hark  you ! 

(j4  march  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way.     If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pil- 
grim. 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd ; 
The  nither,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hfl.  Is  it  yourself  ? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France! 

Hel.  I  did  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  seen  couotrymao  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  T  pray  yon. 

Dia.  The  count  Rousillon :  knowyousuch  aone? 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of 
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He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  ilole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  kinj;  had  imtrried  him 
Against  his  Uklng.     Think  yon  it  bo  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth :   I  know  hit 
lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gcntleniati  that  serres  the  couDt, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hd.  What's  his  name  1 

Dia.  MoQsienr  ParoUeB. 

Htl.  O!  1  believe  with  him. 

In  argnmeoC  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  menn 
To  have  her  name  repeated ;  ail  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examln'd. 

Dia.  Alns,  poor  lady ! 

'Tis  a  hord  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wtd.  Ay,right,good  creature  :whereM>e'er  she  is. 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly.    This  young  maid  might 

A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

Htl.  How  do  yon  mean  T 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brakes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
But  she  is  ftrm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter  with  drum  and  colourt,  a  party  of  the  Floren- 
tine army,  Bektiiah,  and  Paholi-es. 


Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 


So,  now  they  CMne.- 


That  is  Antonio,  the  duk«*s  eldest  son:  ■ 

That,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  FrenchmanT        ' 

JXa.  B(; 

That  with  the  phime :  'tis  a  mo«t  gallant  fellni: 

I  woukl  he  lov'd  his  wife-      If  he  were  boofstiT. 

He  were  mnch  goodlier:   is't  not  a  han(boiiw|B 

tieman  ? 

Hel.  I  lilie  him  weU. 

Dia.  'Tia  pity,  he  is  not  booest,     Yoafi  ih 
same  knave, 

That  leads  him  to  these  pimtxa :   were  I  his  Wi. 
1  would  poison  that  vile  roacaL. 

Hel.  Which  is  be? 

Dia.  lliat  jackanapes  ^vith  •carfi.     Wkiiib 
melancbtJy  T 

Htl.  Perchance  he's  hnrt  ¥  the  b 

Par.  Lose  our  drum !  fv«U. 

Mar,  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  som 
he  has  spied  us.  ■ 

Wid.  Marry,  hang  you ! 

Mar,  And  your  courtesy,  lor  a  ring-caniei! 
[Exeunt  Bca.,  Pa*.,  C^cert,  and  StUtn. 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past.      Come,  pi^rim,  I' ' 
bring  yoa 
Where  you  shall  host:  ofetijoin'd  penitentt 
Tliere's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaqnes  bmai 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  yo«. 

Please  it  this  matmn,  and  this  gentle  maid. 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  ibaatiK 
Shnll  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  TirglD, 
Worthy  the  note. 

Botli.        We'll  lake  your  oSer  kindly.  [EitBi 


ACT    III. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


SCENE   VII. 


Scene  VL — Camp  before  Florence, 
Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  Frenchmen, 

Fr,  Env,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to*t:  let 

^him  have  his  way. 

:r '    Fr.  Gent.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding, 

-  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

Fr,  Env,  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber,  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

F      Fr,  Env,  Believe  it,  my  lord :  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him 

7- as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an 
infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker, 

.  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lord- 

.  ship's  entertainment. 

Fr,  Gent,  It  were  fit  you  knew  him,  lest  reposing 

.  too  fiur  in  his  virtue  which  he  hath  not,  he  might, 
at  some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger, 

,  fail  you. 

Ber,  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
try  him. 

Fr,  Gent,  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  oflf 
his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  under- 
take to  do. 

Fr,  Env.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  him :  such  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am 
sure,  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy.  We  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no 
other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the 
adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents. 
Be  but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination,  if 
he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
highest  compubion  of  base  fear,  ofifer  to  betray  you, 
and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  against 
you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon 
oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

Fr.  Gent,  O !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him 
fetch  his  drum :  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for't. 
When  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success 
in't,  and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  «re 
win  be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's 
entertainment,  your  inclining  cannot  be  removed. 
Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Parolles. 

J'V.  Env,  O !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 
the  honour  of  his  design :  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum 
in  any  hand. 

Ber,  How  now,  monsieur  1  this  drum  sticks 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

Fr,  Gent.  A  pox  on't !  let  it  go :  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum !  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  so 
lost ! — There  was  an  excellent  command,  to  charge 
in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend 
our  own  soldiers ! 

Fr.  Gent.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suc- 
cess :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that 
drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered.  But  that  the  merit 
of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or 
hicjacet — 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  monsieur, 
if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring 
this  instrument  of  honour  again  into  hb  native 


quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go 
on ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit : 
if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both  speak  of 
it,  and  extend  to  you  what  further  becomes  his 
greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  wor- 
thiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  pres- 
ently pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself  in 
my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  prepara- 
tion, and  by  midnight  look  to  hear  further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  are 
gone  about  it  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord :  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  tliou  art  valiant,  and  to  the  possi- 
bility of  thy  soldiership  will  subscribe  for  thee. 
Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  {Fjxit. 

Fr.  Env.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — Is 
not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confident- 
ly seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows 
is  not  to  be  done,  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares 
better  be  damned  than  to  do't  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we 
do :  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a 
man's  favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a  great  deal  of 
discoveries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have 
him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  him- 
self unto  ? 

Fr,  Env,  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable 
lies.  But  we  have  almost  embossed  him,  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your 
lordship's  respect. 

F^,  Gent,  We'll  make  you  some  sport  vrith  the 
fox,  ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smoked  by  the 
old  lord  Lafeu :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted, 
tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him,  which  you 
shall  see  this  very  night. 

F^.  Env.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs :  he  shall  be 
caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

Fr.  Gent.  As't  please  your  lordship. 

Fr.  Env.  I'll  leave  you.  [JExi^ 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and 
show  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

JFV.  Gent.  But,  you  say,  she's  honest. 

Ber.  That's  all  the  fault.     I  spoke  with  her  but 
once, 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind. 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.     She's  a  fair  creature : 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

Fr,  Gent.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI I. — Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow* s 

House, 

Enter  Helena  aTid  Widow, 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fall'n,  I  was  well 
born, 
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Nothing  acquaiat«d  with  theae  bmineMes, 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  itaining  act. 

Htl.  Nor  would  1  wish  you. 

Firat,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  huaband, 
And  what  to  your  awom  counsel  I  have  spoken. 
Is  BO,  from  word  to  word  -,  and  then  yoD  cBOnot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  1  of  yuu  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowiag  it. 

Wid.  1  should  beUeve  you; 

For  you  have   show'd  me  that,  which  well  ap- 

Von  are  great  Id  fortane. 

Hd.  Take  this  purso  of  gold. 

And  let  iiie  bay  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  fuood  it.     The  count  he  woos  your 

daughter, 
Lays  down  bis  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
RMoUed  to  carry  her:  let  her,  in 'fins,  cooseut, 
As  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now,  hit  important  blood  will  aoogbt  deny 
That  she'll  demand :  a  ring  the  county  wean. 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
From  son  to  wn,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  &ther  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 


In  most  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire  | 

To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  aeem  too  dear.         I 
Hone'er  repented  after.  { 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Utl.  You  see  it  lawful  then.      It  b  m  wot.      I 
But  that  your  daughter,  ei«  abe  seems  as  iron. 
Desires  this  ring;  appoints  htm  axt  encoiuiter; 
In  fine,  deliven  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.     After  this. 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  tfaousand  crowm 
To  what  ii  put  already. 

Wid.  I  hare  jielded. 

Inatmct  my  daughter  bow  she  shall  persever. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  hwfd, 
May  prove  coherent.  Every  night  he  comes 
With  masiEB  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthineas  :  it  nothing  steads  n«. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  peisisli. 
As  if  bia  life  lay  on't. 

Hcl.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  ue  a«*ay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  r  lawful  act : 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  simfiil  &u;t. 
But  let's  draut  it.  [Ensu. 


COl'ST  or  TUK  DCKS's  FlLXCI.  FLOSEHCa, 


ScENB  l.—  WithmU  the  FUyretUine  Carnp. 

X  Soldiers  it 


Fr.  Env.  He  cno  come  do  oifaer  way  but  bj  tfaii 
hedge  comer.  Wheo  you  golly  upou  him,  speak 
what  terrible  hnguBgejou  will:  though  you  under- 
■taod  it  not  youreelvea,  do  matter ;  for  we  must  not 
aeem  to  onderaiaDd  hlro,  uoleas  Rome  one  amoog  us, 
whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captaiu,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

Fr.  Env.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows 
he  not  thy  ™ice  t 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warraiit  you. 

Fr.  Ene.  But  what  Uiuy-woolsy  hait  thou  to 
speak  to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

Fr.  Env.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 
i'  the  adversary's  entertainment.  Now,  he  hath  a 
smack  of  all  neighbouring  lantruagea  ;  therefore,  we 
must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  we  speak  one  to  another ;  so  we  seem  to 
know  is  to  know  stmight  our  purpose  :  chough's 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As  for 
you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  politic.  But 
couch,  ho!  here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in 
a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the  lies  he 

Enter  Parol LES. 

Par.  Teno'clock:  withiothesethreBhours'twill 
be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  sny  I  have 
done  1  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  inrentjon  that 
carries  it.  They  begin  to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces 
have  of  lata  knocked  too  often  at  my  door.  I  find, 
my  tonene  is  too  foolhardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the 
fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring 
the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

Fr.  Env.  [Arid*.]  This  is  the  first  truth  that 
e'er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 
90* 


Par,  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  euch 
purpose?  1  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say, 
1  got  them  in  exploit.  Yet  slight  ones  will  not 
carry  it:  they  will  say,  "Came  you  off  with  so 
little  V  and  great  ones  1  dare  not  give.  Where- 
fore? what's  the  instance  T  Tongue,  I  must  put 
you  into  a  butter- woman's  mouth,  and  buy  myself 
another  of  Bojazet's  mute,  if  you  prattle  me  into 
these  perils. 

Fr.  Env.  [Ande.]  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know 
what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turn ;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish 

Fr.  Env.   [Atide.]  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say,  it 
was  in  stratagem, 

Fr.  Env.  [Aiidt.]  'Twould  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
stripped. 

Ft.  E-n.  [Atide.]   Hardly  serve. 

r ...  I'hough  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel — 

Fr.  £nB.   [Aalde-I  How  deep? 

Par.  Thirty  fitlhom. 

Fr.  Env-  [Aride.]  Three  great  oaths  would 
scarce  make  that  be  believed. 

Par.  I  would  I  had  any  dram  of  the  enemy's :  I 
would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

Fr.  Env.   [Aiide,]  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Par.  A  drum,  now,  of  the  enemy's ! 

■  [Alarum  Teilhin. 

Fr.  Env.   Tkrtxa  mowunu,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.   Cargo,  cargo,  villianda  par  arrbo,  cargo. 

Par.  O!  ransom,  ransom !— Do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [  Tkey  tdzi  and  biindjotd  him. 

1  Sold.  Baikal  thromuido  boikoi. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  repment; 
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And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language. 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me : 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado : — 

I  understand  Uiee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue : — 
Kerelyhonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poinards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  O ! 

1  Sold,  O !  pray,  pray,  pray ! 

Manka  revania  dulcke. 

Ft,  Env,  Oscorbididchos  vdivorco, 

1  Sold,  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet, 
And,  hoodwinked  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par,  O I  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  PU  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes ;  nay.  111  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold,  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par,  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold,  Acordo  linta, — 
Come  on ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit,  mth  Parolles  guarded. 
Ft,  Env,  Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  and  my 
brother, 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

muffled. 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold,  Captain,  I  will. 

Ft,  Env,  A'  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves : 
Inform  on  that. 
2  Sold,  So  I  will,  sir. 

Fr,  Env,  Till  then,  PU  keep  him  dark,  and  safely 
lockM.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Wid&to^s 

House. 

Enter  Bertram,  and  Diana. 

Ber,  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  Fonti- 
bell. 

Dia,  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana.  ^ 

Ber,  Titled  goddess, 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !     But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was. 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia,  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  1  e. 

Via,  No ; 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber,  No  more  o*  that : 

I  pr*ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows. 
I  was  compeird  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia,  Ay,  so  you  serve  us. 

Till  we  serve  you;  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber,  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Dia,  *Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth, 
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But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by. 

But  take  the  Highest  to  witness :  then,  pray  yon. 

tell  me, 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove^s  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding, 
To  swear  by  him,  whom  1  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him.     Therefore,  jour 

oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal'd. 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber,  Change  it,  change  it. 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy. 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts. 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia,  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  a  war, 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber,  Plllenditthee,  my  dear;  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia,  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber,  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors. 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia,  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring  ; 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors. 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.     Thus,  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion,  honour,  on  my  part 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber,  Here,  take  my  ring: 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine, 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia,  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  mychmn* 
ber  window : 
I'll  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me. 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know 

them. 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  delivcr'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring;  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  dec^ds. 
Adieu,  till  then;  then,  fail  not.     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber,  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  wooinj; 
thee.  [JSri/, 

Dia,  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  hesven 
and  me ! 

You  may  so  in  the  end, 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 

As  if  she  sat  in's  heart :  she  says,  nil  men 

Have  the  like  oaths.     He  had  sworn  to  marry  mf. 

Wlien  his  wife's  dead;  therefore  PU  lie  with  him. 

When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 

Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid : 

Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin 

To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.        [Eiil- 

Scene  III. —  The  Florentine  Camp, 
Enter  the  two  Frenchmen^  and  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Fr,  Gent,  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother* 
letter. 


ACT    IV. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


SCENE   III. 


Fr.  Env,  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since :  there 
U  something  in*t  that  stings  his  nature,  for  on  the 
reading  it  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

Fr,  Gent,  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 
him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a 
lady. 

Fr,  Env,  Especially  he  bath  incurred  the  ever- 
lasting displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  ever  tuned 
his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you 
a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  within  you. 

Fr,  Gent.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  *tis  dead, 
and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

Fr,  Env.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewo- 
man, here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown, 
and  tliis  night  he  fleshes  hb  will  in  the  spoil  of  her 
honour:  he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring, 
and  thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste  compo- 
sition. 

Fr,  Gent,  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion :  as  we 
are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we ! 

Fr,  Env,  Merely  our  own  traitors :  and  as  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them 
reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
ends,  so  he  that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his 
own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream  overflows  himself. 

Fr.  Gent,  Is  it  not  mean,-— damnable  in  us,  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?  We  shall  not 
then  have  his  company  to-nisht. 

Fr.  Env.  Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

Fr.  Gent.  That  approaches  apace :  I  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company  anatomized,  that  he 
might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  wherein 
so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit. 

Fr.  Env,  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come,  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the 
other. 

Fr,  Gent,  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of 
these  wars  ? 

Fr,  Env.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

Fr.  Gent,  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

Fr,  Env.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then? 
will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

Fr.  Gent,  I  perceive  by  this  demand  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

Fr.  Env.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir ;  so  should  I  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  act. 

Fr,  Gent,  Sir,  his  wife  some  two  months  since 
fled  fi*om  his  house  :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to 
Saint  Jaques  le  grand,  which  holy  undertaking  with 
most  austere  sanctimony  she  accomplished ;  and, 
there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became 
as  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her 
last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

Fr.  Env.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

Fr,  Gent,  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own 
letters;  which  make  her  story  true,  even  to  the 
point  of  her  death ;  her  death  itself,  which  could 
not  be  her  ofBce  to  say,  is  come, — was  faithfully 
confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

Fr,  Env,  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

Fr,  Gent.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

Fr.  Env.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he'll  be  glad 
of  this. 

Fr,  Gent,  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make 
us  comfoits  of  our  losses. 

Fr,  Env,  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times, 
we  drown  our  gain  in  tears.  The  great  dignity, 
that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at 
home  be  encountei*ed  with  a  shame  as  ample. 


Fr,  Gent,  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yam,  good  and  ill  together:  our  virtues  would  be 
proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our 
crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished 
by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  Where's  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of 
whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave :  his  lordship 
will  next  morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath 
ofifered  him  letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

Fr.  Env.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Fr.  Gent.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now. — How,  now, 
my  lord !  is't  not  after  midnight? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  busi- 
nesses, a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of 
success:  I  have  cong6'd  with  the  duke,  done  my 
adieu  with  his  nearest,  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for 
her,  writ  to  my  lady  mother  I  am  returning,  enter- 
tained my  convoy ;  and  between  these  main  parcels 
of  despatch  efl^ected  many  nicer  needs :  the  last  was 
the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

Fr.  Env.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste 
of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing 
to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we  have  this 
dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier?  Come, 
bring  forth  this  counteifeit  model :  he  has  deceived 
me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

Fr.  Env.  Bring  him  forth. — [Exeunt  Soldiers.] — 
He  has  sat  in  Sie  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant 
knave. 

Ber.  No  matter;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in 
usurping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  he  carry 
himself? 

Fr.  Env.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already ;  the 
stocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you 
would  be  understood,  he  wee|is  like  a  wench  that 
had  shed  her  milk.  He  hath  confessed  himself  to 
Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the 
time  of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant  disas- 
ter of  his  setting  i'  the  stocks,  and  what  think  you 
he  hath  confessed  ? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

Fr.  Env.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall 
be  read  to  his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in't,  as  I 
believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to 
hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  uith  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him !  mufiled  ?  he  can  say 
nothing  of  me  :  hush  !  hush  ! 

Fr.  Gent.  Hoodman  comes ! — Portotartarossa. 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  what  will  you 
say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  con- 
straint :  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no 
more. 

1  Sold.  Bosko  chimurcho, 

Fr.  Gent.  Bohlibindo  chicurmurco. 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general. — Our  general 
bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  "  First,  demand  of  him  how  many  horse 
the  duke  is  strong."     What  say  you  to  that? 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Par.  Fire  or  aix  thoosfiDd ;  bat  Tery  weak  aoil 
unserriceahle :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the 
commanders  Terj  poor  rogara.  upon  my  reputation  ' 
and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live.  I 

1  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  jour  answer  so  T 

Par.  Do :  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Bar,  Ail's  one  to  him.     What  a  past-laving  slare 


Fr.  Enc.  1  will  never  tmst  n  maoigiinlbrb^l 
ing  his  sword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  hmnr;  | 
thing  Id  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatlj. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that'*  »et  dovra. 

Par,  Five  or  six  thousand  faorse,  T  said.— Inl 
say  true, — or  thereubouta,  set  down, — for  I'D  fp" 
trnlh. 

Fr.  OaU.  He's  very  near  the  truth  io  ihii. 

Ber.  Butlcon  him  no  thaukafor't.iDllwMn 
he  delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogue*,  I  pray  you,  sny. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  dovrn. 

Par.  Ihombly  thank  you,  sir.  Atrath'istnd 
the  rogues  are  marvellooa  poor. 


I  Sold.  "Demand  ofhim,ofwhat9treDgththey 
are  a-foot,"     What  say  you  lo  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  W  live  this 
present  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spurio 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  bo  many,  Corambus 
so  many,  Jaquea  eo  many ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodo- 
wick,  and  Oratii,  two  hundred  fifty  each ;  mine 
own  company,  Cbitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two 
hundred  fifty  each :  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten 
and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  Dot  to  fifteen 
thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake 
V  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake 


Uw 


selves  U 


What  shall  be  done  to  him  t 

Fr.  Oent.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks- — 
Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I 
have  With  the  duke. 

1  Said.  Well,  that's  set  down.  "  You  shall 
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demand  of  him,  whether  one  captain  Dnmaine  br 
i'  the  camp,  a  Freacbmau ;  what  his  reputatiaB  » 
with  the  duke,  what  his  vek>ur,  hoaesty,  and  rxpcrt- 
nes*  .  wars;  or  whether  he  thinks,  it  were  ux 
possible  wiln  well-welEhing  sums  of  goM  to  corni|< 
him  to  a  revolt."  What  say  you  to  this  ?  what  da 
you  know  of  it  I 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  ptf- 
ticular  of  the  intergatories :  demand  them  singly- 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumaiue* 

Par.  I  know  him ;  he  was  a  botcher's  "prentict 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getlia| 
the  sherilT's fool  with  child;  a  dumb  iDuoccDt, tbil 
could  not  say  him, .nay. 

[Damaint  HJU  up  hit  hand  u  afg"- 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  haMi.' 
though,  I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  vtA 
tile  that  foils. 


ACT    IV. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


SCENE    III. 


^       1  Sold.  Well,  b  thb  captain  in  the  dulce  of  Flor- 
'  ence*8  camp? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

Ft.  Gent.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall 
bear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a 
:    poor  officer  of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day 
to  turn  him  out  o*  the  band :  I  think,  I  have  his 
letter  in  my  pocket. 

1  Sold.  Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par,  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know :  either  it 
:    is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other 
letters,  in  my  tent. 

1  Sold.  Here  'tis :  here's  a  paper ;  shall  I  read  it 
to  you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

Fr.  GenL  Excellently. 

1  StUd.  [Reads.]  ^*  Dian,  the  count's  a  fool,  and 
full  of  gold,"— 

Par.  That  is  not  the^duke's  letter,  sir:  that  is 
an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  ^e  allurement  of  one  count 
Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very 
ruttish.     I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest 
in  the  behalf  of  the  maid ;  for  I  knew  the  voung 
count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy,  who  is  a 
whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both-sides  rogue ! 

I  Sold.  [Reads.]  "  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid 
him  drop  gold  and  take  it ; 
After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;   match,  and  well 
make  it : 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts ;  take  it  before. 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 

**  Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

"  Parolles." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army, 
with  this  rhyme  in's  forehead. 

Fr.  Env.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir;  the 
manifold  linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat, 
and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case!  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die ;  but  that,  my  oflfences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature.  Let  me 
live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  any  where, 
so  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you 
confess  freely :  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain 
Dumaine.  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation 
with  the  duke,  and  to  his  valour:  what  is  his 
honesty? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister : 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He 
professes  not  keeping  of  oaths;  in  breaking  them 
he  is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with 
such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  trulii  were  a 
fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue ;  for  he  will  be 
swine-drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm, 
•ave  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know 


his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has  every 
thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  what 
an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

Fr.  Genl.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A 
pox  upon  him !  for  me  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

I  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — ^to  belie  him,  I  will  not, — and 
more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a 
place  there  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the 
doubling  of  files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour 
I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

Fr,  Gent.  He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  far, 
that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him !  he's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I 
need  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captain 
Dumaine  ? 

/v.  Env.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

1  Sold.  What's  he  ? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  alto- 
gether so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater 
a  great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a 
coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best 
thatb.  In  a  retreat  he  out-runs  any  lackey;  marry, 
in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

I  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  hb  horse,  count 
Rousillon. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
hb  pleasure. 

Par.  [Aside.]  I'll  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague 
of  all  drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and 
to  beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young 
boy  the  count,  have  I  ruii  into  thb  danger.  Yet 
who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush,  where  I 
was  taken  7 

1  Sold.  There  b  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die.  The  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitor- 
ously discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and 
made  such  pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly 
held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use ;  there- 
fore you  must  die.  Come,  headsman,  oflfwithhbhead. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death ! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you;  and  take  your  leave  of 
all  your  friends.  [  Unmuffling  him. 

So,  look  about  yon :  know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

Fr.  Env.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

Fr.  Gent.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

Fr.  Env.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
lord  Lafeu  ?     I  am  for  France. 

Fr.  Genl.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy 
of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the 
count  Rousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd 
compel  it  of  you ;  but  fare  you  well. 

[Elxeunt  Bertram,  Frent^men^  S^. 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain ;  all  but  your 
scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 

I  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  C4>untry  where 
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but  women  were,  that  tind  receiied  so  much  ibune, 
fou  might  begJD  an  impudent  nation.     Fare  you  f 
well,  sir ;  I  am  for  Franca  too :  we  shall  speak  of  I 
you  there.  [Exit. 

Par.   Yet  am   I  thankful:    if  my  heart  were  ' 

'Twould  bunt  at  tltU.    Captain  I'll  be  no  more ;      I' 
But  1  will  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft  l< 


As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am  J 

SbalJ  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himselfa  bn^-  I 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass,  ' 

That  every  bra^gurt  ahall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword  l  coo],  bluslieB  !  .and  Parolles,  lin 
Safest  in  shame !  being  fool'd,  by  fboleiy  thrin! 
There's  place,  and  meam  for  every  man  alin. 
I'll  after  them.  [Eii 


«  tht  Widow'i 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diaha. 

Htl.  That   you  may  well   pereelve   I  have  not 
wrong'd  you. 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis  ueed- 

fiil. 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 
Time  was  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  inform'd, 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles,  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 
(  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 
Hy  husband  hies  him  home;  where,  heaven  aiding. 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
We'll  be  before  onr  welcome. 

Wid.  Gentle  madam. 

Yon  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thought!  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love :  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive, 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But  O,  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  cliey  hate. 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
DeHles  the  pitchy  night!  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.— You,  Diana, 
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Under  roy  poor  instructioDs,  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  bonMy 

Go  with  your  imposltious,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  aufler. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pr»y  yon : 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  tta  snininR> 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorm. 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away: 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  lime  revives  us: 
"All's  well  that  ends  well:"  still  the  fine's  ibe 


Whate'er  the  c 


!,  the  end  is  the  r 


ScEKE  V. — Ronsillon.   A  Room  in  Iht  Coehtem') 


Enter  Countess,  Lafed,  and  CUnen. 

Laf.  No,  DO,  no;  your  son  was  mbled  wHb  i 
snipt-tafTata  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffnxi 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  joutb 
of  a  nation  in  his  colour :  your  daughter-in-law  had 
been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  your  son  here  at  haiot. 
more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that  red-laikd 
humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him.  It  ir» 
the  death  of  the  most  vu-tnous  gentlewoman,  thai 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating  :  if  she  had  par- 
tnken  of  roy  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groam 
of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  mart 
rooted  love. 

Laf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady:  *n 
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.  mBj  pick  a  tLonuad  wlads,  ere  we  light  on  auuh 
:•  another  herb. 

:        Clo.  Indeed,  sir.  »he  wh»  the  sweet- mHijoram  of 
,.  the  salad,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf.  Thpy  are  not  talad-herbs,  yon  knaTC ;  they 

Clo,  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadoeszar,  sir,  I  hnve 
not  much  skill  in  gmae. 

Laf,  Whether  dost  thoa  profcBs  tfajself,  a  knave, 
oraiool? 

Clo,  A  tool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  serrice,  and  a  knave 


Laf.  So  yoQ  were  ■  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

La^.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both  koave 
and  loot. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Cto.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve 
fU  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who's  thai!  a  Frenchman? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  a'  has  an  English  oame;  but  hie 
phUnomy  is  more  hotter  in  Fiikuce,  than  there. 

Laf,  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir;  alua,  the  prince  of 
darkness;  aliai,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  tliere's  my  purse.  I  give  thee 
not  this  lo  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou 
talkest  of:  serve  him  still. 

Civ.  I  am  a  woodlitnd  fellow,  sir,  that  Etlways 
loved  a  great  fire;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,- ever 
keeps  B  good  fire.  Bnt>  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world,  let  hb  nobility  remain  in's  court.  I  am 
for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to 
be  too  little  for  pomp  lo  enter:  some  that  humble 
themselves,  may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and 
tender,  and  they'll  be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  lead^ 
to  the  broad  gate,  and  the  great  lire. 


nnd  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would 
outwithlhee.     Gothyways:  let  my  horses  be  well 
looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall 
be  jades  tricks,  which  are  their  own  right  by  the 
Inw  of  nature.  [Eiit. 


Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  a' is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  him- 
self much  sport  out  of  him :  by  his  authority  he 
remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his 
saucioess;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs 
where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss.  And  I  was 
about  to  tell  yon,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  ladv's 
death,  and  that  my  lord,  your  son,  was  upon  his 
return  home,  J  moved  the  king,  my  master,  to  speak 
in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter;  which,  in  the  minority 
of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious 
remembrance,  did  first  propose.  His  highness 
hath  promised  me  to  do  it ;  and  to  stop  up  the  dia- 
pleasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there 
is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your  ladyship 
like  it? 

Qnmi.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord ;  and  1 
wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles, 
of  as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty :  a'  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  or  1  am  deceived  by  him  that  in 
such  intelligence  hath  seldom  feiled. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  1  hope  I  shall  see  him 
ere  1  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here 
to-night ;  I  shsU  beseech  your  lordship,  to  remain 
with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf  Madam,  1  was  thinking  with  what  manners 
r  miaht  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  hnve  made  a  bold  charter; 
but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 
Rt-tnler  dawn. 

Clo.  O,  madam!  yonder's  my  lord  your  son  with 
a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face;  whether  there  be  a  scar 
under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but  'tis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet.  His  lef^  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two 
pile   and   a   half,   but    his    right    cheek    is   worn 

Laf.  A  acar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honour;  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Ch.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you ;  I  long 
to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate 
fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow 
tlie  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  [Eievnt 


Scene  I. — Marseilles.     A  Street, 

Enter  Helena,  Widow^  and  Diana,  unth  two 

Attendants. 

Hel,  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  ray  affairs, 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time, 

Enter  a  gentle  Aslringer. 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear, 

If  he  would  spend  his  power. — GSid  save  you,  sir. 

Gent,  And  you. 

Hel,  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent,  1  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel,  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions 
AVhich  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent,  What's  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king, 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have. 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gent,  The  king's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed : 

He  hence  remov'd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

Hel,  All's  well  that  ends  well  yet. 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit. — 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gent,  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel,  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  if. 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 
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Gent,  This  I'll  do  for  po 

Hel,  And  you  shall   find    yourself  to  be  wf  1 

thank'd. 

Whate'er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse  afrain:- 

Go,  go,  provide.  [£r«s.' 

Scene  II. — Rousillon.     T%e  inner  Covrt  ofdtf 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Gloich,  and  Parou-es. 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  tord 
Lafeu  this  letter.  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  bftm 
known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with 
fresher  clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  for- 
tune's mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  ber 
strong  displeasui'e. 

Clo,  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish, 
if  it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  wiU 
henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering- 
Pr'ythee,  allow  the  wind. 

Par,  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir: 
I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo,  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  wiJl 
stop  my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  raetapbor- 
Pr'ythee,  get  thee  further. 

Par,  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo,  Foh !  pr'ythee,  stand  away :  a  paper  frow 
fortune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman !  Loot 
here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  att. 
(but  not  a  musk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  mud- 
died withal.  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you 
may,  for  he  looks  like  a  poor  decayed,  ingenious, 
foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my 
smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship. 

[Exit  CWji. 

Par,  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hatb 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf,  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?  'tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  yon 
played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  shouk) 
scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  aiwl 
would   not  have  knaves  thrive  long   under  her? 
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!'■  a  qitart  d'eat  for  you. 
yon  and   fortune  frieada ; 

r.   1  beseech  your  honour 

**.  You  beg  a  single  penny  c 
la't;  saTe  your  word, 
r.  My  name,  ray  good  lord, 
f.  You  beg  more  than  one  ' 
laiioD !  give  me  your  hand. 


is  Parollei. 
word,  then. — Cox' 
'How  does  your 


■.  O,  my  good  lord .'  you  were  the  first  that 


Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  T  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Far.  It  lies  in  yon,  my  lord,  to  briog  me  in  some 
grace,  for  you  dia  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  tfaee,  knave  1  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee 
out. — [Trumpels  nnind.]— The  king's  coming;  I 
know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah,  inauire  further 
after  me :  I  had  talk  of  you  last  nignt.  Thongh 
yon  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  sbsll  eat :  go  to. 
follow. 

Par.  I  praise  Ood  for  you.  \E7xunt'. 


'•  Pauci.— Pirollot,  Clu» 


ACT    V. 
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8CC5E  m. 


ScKif  E  III. — The  Same.  A  Room  in  the  Codivtess's 

Palace. 

Flouruh,    Enter  Kiifo,  CouifTESs,  Lafed,  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Guards,  etc. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it ;  but  your  sod, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lackM  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'Tb  past,  my  liege ; 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i*  the  blade  of  youth ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason*s  force. 
Overbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all, 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watched  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note,  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scom'd  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — Well,  call  him 

hither. 
We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition. — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon : 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exit  Gentleman, 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?   have 
you  spoke  ? 

Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  high- 
ness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.     I  have 
letters  sent  me, 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on*t. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season. 
For  thou  may*st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once ;  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way :  so  stand  thou  forth ; 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high  repented  blames. 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top, 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.     You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly. 

My  liege,  at  first 

I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour, 
Scorn'd  a  &ir  colour,  or  expressed  it  stolen, 
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Extended  or  contracted  all  propoiijoos. 
To  a  most  hideous  object.     Thence  it  came, 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  inrhom  mjidt 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excusM : 

That  thou  didst  love  her  strikes  some  scores  amr 
From  the  great  compt.     Bat  love,  that  comet  t» 

late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried^ 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence 
Crying,  that*s  good  that*s  gone.     Our  rash  fanks 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust. 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dost: 
Our  own  love,  waking,  cries  to  see  Tvhat's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helenas  knell,  and  now  forget  ber. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fiiir  Maudlin: 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we*U  staj 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than   the   first,   O,  dev 
heaven,  bless ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease ! 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  boiue'^ 
name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  fiivour  from  you. 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen  that's  dead, 
Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that,  ere  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it;  for  miif 
eye. 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to't. — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen. 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  craft  to  reaw 

her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign. 

However  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckoned  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber,  You  are  deceiv'd :  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  mc, 
Wrnpp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it.     Noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engag'd ;  but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd. 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine. 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's. 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  wiii  yourself. 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.    She  call'd  the  saints  to  surety. 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
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Where  yon  beve  never  come,  or  Knt  it  na 
L'poD  her  great  ditaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

IGng.  TboQ  apeaL'st  it  folsciy,  as  1  lore  mine 
honour, 
And  roak'st  conjectiml  feara  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  ftita  shut  out.    If  it  ehaukl  prove 
That  thou  art  m  iuhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  lo ; — 
And  jet  I  kuow  not  :^tbou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  ihe  is  deed ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  beliere. 
More  than  to  see  this  ring — Take  him  away. — 

[Guards  teiie  BEmTHAH. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. — Away  with  him ! 
We'll  sift  this  matter  further. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  io  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was. 

[Exit  Bertram,  guarded. 

Enter  a  Qenileman,  (the  AUringer.) 
King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkiogs. 
Oent.  Qrackius  sovereign. 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  1  know  not; 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Floreotine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquieh'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  U)i»,  1  know. 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  ber 
With  an  importiug  visage ;  and  she  told  me, 
la  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 


Kmg,  [Readt.]  "Upon  bis  many  protestatianB 
to  niarry  me,  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to 
■ay  it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count  Rousillon  a 
widower;  his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my 
honour's  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence, 
taking  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country' 
for  justice.  Grant  it  me,  O  king!  in  yon  it  best 
lies;  otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes,  uid  a  poor 
maid  is  undoue. 

"  Diana  Capilet," 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  Mr,  and  toll 
for  this :  I'll  none  of  him. 

King,  The  heavens  have  thought  welt  on  thee. 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suit- 

Qo  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[Ezcunt  Genlleman,  and  tome  AUendanU. 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatcb'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Be-enttT  Bektbam,  guarded. 

King.  Iwonder,  sir,  for  wives  are  monsters  to  you. 
And  that  you  Ay  ^em  as  you  swear  them  lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  many. — What  woman's  that  1 

Reenter  Gentleman,  lOfft  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentme, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capilet: 
My  suit,  as  1  do  understand,  yon  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  fiir  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.   I   am  her   mother,  sir,  whose  age   and 
honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring, 
And  both  shaU  cease,  without  your  remeoy. 


ACT   V. 
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8CE5E  in. 


King.  Come  hither,  count.     Do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  wiU  deny 
But  that  I  know  them.     Do  they  charge  me  fur- 
ther? 

Dia,  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your 
wife  ? 

Ber,  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me ; 
Either  both,  or  none. 

Laf.  [  To  Bertram.]  Your  reputation  comes  too 
short  for  my  daughter :  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber,    My  lord,   this    is  a  fond  and  desperate 
creature, 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with.     Let  your 

highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour. 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend. 
Till  your  deeds   gain  them:    fairer  prove  your 

honour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies. 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

JDia.  He  does  me  wi-oug,  my  lord :  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him.     O !  behold  this  ring, 
Wliose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity. 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  a  commoner  o'  the  camp, 
[f  I  be  one. 

Count.  He  blushes,  and  'tis  his : 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  owM  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife : 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought,  you  said. 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber,  What  of  him  ? 

He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax*d  and  debauch'd. 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter, 
That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is,  I  lik*d  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modem  grace, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring. 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient : 

You,  that  have  tum'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
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May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  yoa  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  ijvill  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring ;  I  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  nunc  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  ftr 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  of 
late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  fklse,  you  threw  it 
him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Paroi.i.es. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  stait^ 
you. — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  cbaife 
you. 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  kwow  yoa  • 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  bath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman  :  tricks  he  hath  iad 
in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come;  to  the  purpose.  Did  he 
love  this  woman  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her;  but  how? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  bres 
a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave.-— 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty'? 
command. 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st? 

Par.  Ye^  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did  go 
between  them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  Uian  that,  he 
loved  her, — for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and 
talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  fiiries,  and  1 
know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them 
at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed,  and 
of  other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and 
things  that  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of: 
therefore,  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 
canst 
Say  they  are  married.     But  thou  art  too  fine 
In  thy  evidence  :  therefore  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,  Where  did  you  buy  it?  or  who  gave  it 
you? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither- 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

Dia.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  way^ 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 
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er  tell  yon. 

I  bail,  mf  liege. 


Iha,  I  never  gave  it  faim. 

Laf.  This   woman's  an   eoay  glove,   my  lord  : 
ahe  goes  ofTand  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  waa  mine :  I  gave  it  his  fint 

Dia.  It  might  be   yoan,  or  hers,  for   saght  I 

King.  Take  her  awaj :  I  do  not  like  her  now. 
To  prison  with  her;  and  awaj  with  him.— 
Unless   thoa   tcU'st  me   where  thou   had'st  thtt 

ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  rn  De^ 

King.  Take  her  awey. 

J>ia.  I'll  put 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  co 

IHa-  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'tWFu  you. 

King.   Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this 

Dia.  BecBttie  he's  gnilty,  and  he  is  Dot  guil^. 
He  knows  I  am  bo  maid,  and  he'lJ  swear  to't : 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
(ireat  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life! 
I  am  cither  Amid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  La  feu. 
King.  She  does  abuse  oar  ears.    To  prison  with 

her! 
Dia.    Good    mother,    fetch    my    bail.  —  [£rt( 
Widow.] — Slay,  royal  sir: 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  rina  is  tent  for. 
And  be  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  kird. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself. 
Though  yet  be  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  'quit 

He  Iinows  himself  my  bed  be  hath  defil'd. 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick : 
So  there's  my  liddle,  one  that's  dead  is  quick ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  mith  Helena. 
King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 


Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes! 
Is'C  real,  that  I  seel 

Hel.  No,  my  good  kird  : 

'Tls  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  yon  see ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

BfT.  Both,  both.'  O,  pardon! 

Hd.  O !  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  diis  mud, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring ; 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter :  this  it  says : 
"  When  from  my  Gnger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  4m.— This  is  done: 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won? 

BcT.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 

I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

H€L  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  yon .' — 
O!  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  yon  living? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon. 
—Good  Tom  Drum,— [To  Parollbs.]— -lend  me 
a  handkerchief  1  so,  I  thank  thee.  Wait  on  me 
home,  I'll  make  sport  with  thee :  let  thy  courtesies 
akine,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. — 
[7b  Diana.]  If  thon  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped 

Choose  thou  thy  hnsband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less. 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  sipress : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[Fimrith. 
The  king's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done. 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won. 
That  you  express  content ;  which  vre  wilt  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[Exevnt  omna- 
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ACT  I.— SCEME  1. 
"  —  la  Khom  lam  nae  in  w*Rii" — "tli*  nawalmoat 
forgollea  in  England,  (tnyt  Jahuon,)  tlul  ihe  bein  of 
great  fbrtuoe*  were  Iho  king'«  loarjt.  Whather  ihe 
unw  pracdco  prevailed  in  Kninco  it  it  of  nu  nae  to  io- 
qnire,  for  Shaheipeare  givn  to  all  natiotu  tbe  maanera 
of  England."  Knight  juitlv  observe*  that,  "  The  par- 
ticnlar  eiprecsion  here  med  b;  Bhakeapeare  doea  not 
neceuarily  inip1<r  that  the  fendal  righta  of  Ifae  lovereign 
over  leaanta  iu  chief,  during  their  minority,  were  as- 
■umed  to  be  eierciied  in  the  caw  of  Bertram.  Thoae 
right!  did  not  extend  to  all  France,  but  were  confined 
to  Normandy.  Our  Poet  followed,  wilhoat  regani  to 
the  general  question  o!  vrardi,  tbe  itory  of  Boccaccio,  id 
which  the  Bertrani  of  the  novel  ii  represented  a>  being 
left  by  hii  father  nndi^  the  gaardianship  of  tbe  king. 
Bat  in  Bhakeapeare'i  day  the  rigbta  of  wardihip  were 
exHTciaed  by  the  crown  very  oppreasively,  and  an  Eng- 
liah  audience  would  quite  undemtand  how  a  aoverei^n 
could  claim  the  privilege  of  diapoaing  of  bia  tenant  in 
marriage," 

a  any 


waay,   ' 


.age  o: 


which,  by  reaaoi 
which  did  put  bi 
that  there  was  oi 
were  proved)  thi 
-  Ikae 


■,  waa  growen  to  be  i  SitiA 
'eiloiiB  pttioa  and  griefe;  •>' 
L  to  be  fouad  (altbongh  dmj 


The  '  great  leata'  which  tbe  departni 
...._  i.~  , — I — t  If  lag  imputed  •-  *- 


father. 


a  father,  ahe  recollecla  her  own  louof  abuibaud,  and 
utt'pa  to"  obaerve  how  heavily  the  word  had  paaai 
Ibrougb  ber  miod." — Johjuok. 

ThuB,  in  the  Comedy  or  Ekrori,  (act  iii.  acene  1 :)' 
Ndw  ialhenirTiiigiuuv'oflb^dBT' 

'■  A  fhtdla"— In  the  Poet'a  time,  Ibia  term  did  ni 
convey  ao  diaagreeable  and  repulaive  an  idea  aa  nov 
In  Painter'a  novel  the  paasage  relating  to  the  disordi 
of  the  king  of  Franco  mn»  thoa ; — "  She  heard  by  report 
■bat  the  French  king  bad  a  iwelling  upon  his  bn 


of  Bertm 
gn<^li)rba 

ne  hia  remembrance  more  than  thoie  wIdcIi 
hed  for  bim."  This  interpretation.  ob>W 
in  ilielf.  need  not  bare  been  given,  (we  owe  ii  fiiMIB 
M.  Mason,]  h^  not  emioent  annotaton  interprelal  ibr 
"  groat  tean"  la  "  Cean  ahed  by  tbe  great,"  (L  e.  tbf 
king,  etc.,)  for  Heleua'i  father. 

"  A  iu  hiigU  radiance  and  collateral  ligkt"—i. » 
I  cannot  be  united  with  him,  and  move  in  the  av 
aphere,  but  mual  be  comforted  at  a  diatwice  by  tbe  n- 
diaoce  that  shoota  on  all  aidea  from  him. 

"  —  our  kearl'M  TABI.1"— A  "  table"  waa  Ihe  old  wad 
for  a  picture  :  here  it  ia  uaed  for  tbe  canvaa  on  whick 
a  picture  waa  lo  be  painted.  Shakeapeatv  uae*  "toblr 
of  my  heart"  in  hia  Twenty-lburth  ■■  Sonnet,"  TriA- 
in  the  next  line,  meana  perional  pecHliarilf.  a*  ia 
Liar — "  the  trick  of  bia  voice  1"  tbongh  it  mar  be  dt 
rived,  aa  Collier  inleipreta  it,  from  the  techuicaliliea  <' 
drawing,  or  pointing. 

"  —  loo  CAFiHLt" — Here,  and  afterwarda  in  ParollaaV 
phrase  of  "capaile  of  a  ccurtier'a  coonael,"  we  ba'a 
the  word  uaed  aa  it  ia  in  Hahlkt,  in  a  commoniiU 
aenae,  given  in  the  old  dictjonariea,  for  able  to  rtceirt  <* 
comprehend;  luiceplible. 

"And  ]Fos,  monarch" — The  wonl  ^neea  had  a  dovblr 
aenae — a  royal  peraonage  or  ■  Mcold.  When  HalMa 
aaya,  "  And  yon,  monarch,"  aha  may  intend  a  reforraee 
to  a  fanloBtical  character  called  Moiiareke,  in  the  'if 


NOTES  ON  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


f  Shakespeare.  (See  note  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
jct  iv.  scene  I.)  A  Monareho  seems  to  have  been  a 
>1ustering  braggart,  not  unlike  ParoUes. 

*•  —  some  STAIN  of  soldier  in  you'^ — ^i.  e.  Some  tinC' 
ure,  or  colour  of  a  soldier. 

**  There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves^^ — 
It  is  not  clear  to  what  the  adverb  "there"  applies: 
"^whether  to  Helena's  virginity,  as  Stevens  maintains,  or 
■o  the  French  court,  whither  Bertram  had  gone.  The 
last  is  by  far  the  more  probable ;  but  the  whole  speech 
is  abrupt  and  obscure,  and  possibly,  as  Hanmer  con- 
tended, something  has  been  lost — such  as  the  words, 
-••  You're  for  the  court."  Or,  the  preceding  words  in 
ParoUes's  speech,  "  Will  you  any  thing  with  it?"  may 
l>e  a  misprint  for  "  Will  you  any  thing  with  the  court?" 

•* — pretty^  fondj  adoptions  Christendoms" — The 

P^^y*  ff>^^  adoptioufl  christendonu, 

That  olinking  Cupid  goesipa — 

of  which  we  have  here  an  example,  are  taken  from  the 
fashionable  love-phrases  of  the  day,  which  were  adopted 
from  the  Italian  poets,  so  familiarly  known  in  the  court 
of  Elizabeth;  and  Heath  says  that  an  ''authority  for 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  can  be  found  in  the  love-poetry 
of  those  times."  *'  Christendoms"  is  used,  as  in  other 
wrriters  of  the  age,  for  Christian  names,  for  which  Cu- 
pid acts  as  ''gossip,"  (i.  e.  sponsor,  being  the  old 
prhnitive  sense  of  that  word ;)  Ood'sibs,  i.  e.  sib,  or 
related  in  a  religious  relation. 

**  —  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing" — This  is  a  metaphor 
from  Shakespeare's  favourite  source,  falconry,  A  bird 
of  "  good  wmg"  was  a  bird  of  swift  and  strong  flight 
"  If  your  valour  will  suffer  you  to  go  backward  for  ad- 
vantage, and  your  fear,  for  the  same  reason,  will  make 
you  run  away,  the  composition  is  a  virtue  that  will  fly 
far  and  swifdy."  Mason  thinks  we  should  read — "  is 
like  to  wear  well." 

"  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings**'— 
"The  meaning  is  this:— r* The  affections  given  us  by 
nature  often  unite  persons  between  whom  fortune  or 
accident  has  placed  the  greatest  distance,  or  disparity ; 
and  cause  them  to  join  like  likes  (instar  parium)  like 
persons  in  the  same  situation  or  rank  of  life.'     Thus,  in 

Timon: — 

Thou  aoldercst  close  tn^tossibUities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss. 

*  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune,'  for  persons  the  most 
ijvidely  separated  by  fortune,  is  certainly  a  licentious  ex- 
pression ;  but  it  is  such  a  license  as  Shakespeare  often 
takes.  Thus,  in  Ctmbeline,  the  diminution  of  space 
is  used  for  the  diminution,  of  which  space,  or  distance, 
is  the  cause." — Malone. 

Scene  IL 

"  —  Florentines  and  Senots" — The  "  Senoys"  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of  Sienna,  so  called  by 
Painter  in  his  novel,  after  the  French. 

"  He  had  the  toil,  which  lean  well  observe" — "  Honour 
is  not  dignity  of  birth  or  rank,  but  acquired  reputation : 
'  Your  father  (says  the  King)  had  the  same  airy  flights 
of  satirical  wit  with  the  young  lords  of  the  present  time, 
but  they  do  not  what  he  did,  hide  their  tmnoted  levi^ 
in  honour— cover  petty  faults  with  great  merit.'  This 
is  an  excellent  observation.  Jocose  follies,  and  slight 
offences,  are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  him  that  over- 
powers them  by  great  qualities." — Johnson. 

"  So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness" — "  '  Nor* 

was  used  without  reduplication.     So,  in  Measure  for 

Measure: — 

More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  self-offences  weighing. 

The  old  text  needs  to  be  explained.  He  was  so  like 
a  courtier,  that  Inhere  was  in  his  dignity  of  manner  no- 
tfiing  contemptuous,  and  in  his  keenness  of  wit  nothing 
bitter.  If  bitterness  or  contemptuousness  ever  appeared , 
they  had  been  awakened  by  some  injury,  not  of^  a  man 


below  him,  but  of  his  equal.  This  is  the  complete 
inoage  of  a  well-bred  man,  and  somewhat  like  this  Vol* 
taire  has  exhibited  his  hero,  Louis  XIV." — Johnson. 

"  His  TONGUE  obeyed  his  hand" — The  metaphor  of 
a  clock  is  continued :  his  "  tongue,"  in  speaking  what 
exception  bade  him,  obeyed  the  "  hand"  of  honour's 
clock — his  hand  being  put  for  its  hand. 

"  —  in  A  p PROOF  lives  not  his  epitaph" — ^i.  e.  Appro* 
bation,  as  in  Measure  for  Measure  ;  meaning  that  the 
approbation  of  Bertram's  father  is  not  recorded  in  his 
epitaph  with  so  much  effect  as  in  the  King's  speech. 

" — FATHERS  of  their  garments" — Tyrwhitt  would 
read  /ga/Aer«  for  ,"  fathers ;"  but  the  sense  of  the  old 
reading  is  obvious — the  judgments  of  such  persons  are 
only  employed  in  begettmg  new  modes  of  dressing  their 
persons. 

"  In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled** — Malone  deems 
the  construction  to  be  *'  In  their  poor  praise  he  ^et ji^ 
humbled." 

"  —  AFTER  him,  do  AFTER  him" — A  play  on  the  word 
"  afWr,"  using  it  in  the  same  breath  in  aifferent  senses — 
"  I,  after  him,  in  time,  act  after  his  example,"  etc. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  aai  Clown"— The  "  Clown,"  in  this  comedy,  is 
a  domestic  fool  of  the  same  kind  as  Touchstone.  Such 
fools  were,  in  the  Poet's  time,  maintained  in  all  great 
faniilies,^  to  keep  up  merriment  in  the  house.  Cart- 
wriffht,  in  one  of  the  copies  of  verses  prefixed  to  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  censures  such  dia- 
logues as  this,  and  that  between  Olivia  and  the  Clown, 
in  Twelfth  Night  : — 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  beat  Jeat  lies, 
r  th'  laa^s  questiona,  and  the  fooPs  replies, 
Old-fashlon'd  wit,  which  walk'd  fixnn  town  to  town 
In  trunk-hoae,  which  our  fothen  called  the  clown. 

** — to  even  your  content" — i.  e.  To  come  up  to 
your  wishes.  In  this  rather  too  quaint  phrase,  the 
Steward  says  he  wishes  that  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  fulfil  the  lady's  hopes,  might  be  learned  from  the 
memory  of  the  acts  themselves;  for  the  necessi^  of 
self-commendation  is  painful,  besides  lessening  the  lustre 
of  merit. 

"  —  to  goto  the  world" — This  phrase  signifies  to  be 
married:  thus,  in  As  You  Like  It,  Audrey  says,  "It is 
no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the 
world." 

"  —  BARNES  are  blessings" — "  Barnes"  is  thd  word 
still  tised  in  Scotland  for  children,  with  a  slight  change 
both  of  sound  and  orthography.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  difference,  however  slight,  as  marking  the  history 
of  language,  that  I  have  retained  the  old  speUing,  instead 
of  conforming  it,  with  most  later  editors,  to  the  Scotch. 

"  —  e'en  ^r«a/  friends" — The  old  copy  reads,  "t» 
great  friends ;"  which  Johnson  and  Knight  retain,  and 
understand  as  expressing  that  "  she  is  not  skilled  in  the 
matter  of  great  friends."  But  in  for  "e'en"  is  a  mis- 
print  which  occurs  oflen;  and  the  sense  supports  the 
correction. 

"  —  howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed" — The 
modem  editions  invariably  read  howsoe*er,  and  the  an- 
cient copies  howsomere,  or  howsome*er,  which  most 
likely  was  meant  for  a  vulgarism  on  the  part  of  the 
Clown.  If  there  be  any  personal  allusion  in  the  names 
of  Charbon  and  Poysam,  (CoUier  says,)  it  has  not  been 
discovered. 

"  —  the  NEXT  way" — i.  e.  The  nearest,  or  most  direct 
way.    This  is  still  used  in  Warwickshire. 

"  —  FOND  done" — i.  e.  Done  foolishly.     "  Fond,"  for 

foolish,  was  common  in  Old-English,  and  indeed  seems 

the  primitive  sense.     It  acquireid  the  modem  sense  of 

tender,  loving,  from  being  first  used  habitually  to  ex- 

]  press  excessive  or  doating  affection. 
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"  — on  every  blazing  star" — The  old  coot  ha*,  "  ere 
erery  blazing  star*' — a  miBprint,  for  which  different  edi- 
tors  have  read  foTf  ere,  and  or,  (in  its  old  sense  of  be* 
fore.)  *'0n"  is  Singer's  conjecture,  and  seems  the 
most  probable,  though  the  choice  is  immateriaL 

"  Though  koneetf  be  no  puritan" — "  The  Clown  an- 
swers, with  the  licentious  petulance  allowed  to  the 
character,  that '  if  a  man  does  as  a  woman  commands,  it 
IS  likely  he  will  do  amiss ;'  that  he  does  not  amiss,  he 
makes  the  effect  not  of  his  lady's  goodness,  but  of  his 
own  honesty,  which,  though  not  veiy  puritanical,  will 
do  no  hurt,  but,  unlike  the  puritans,  will  comply  with 
the  iinunctions  of  superiors,  and  *  wear  the  surpuce  of 
humihty  oyer  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart' — will  obey 
commands,  though  not  much  pleased  with  a  state  of 
subjection." — Johnson. 

"  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins" — "  The  passage  in  the 
original  stands  thus: — 'Loye,  no  god,  that  would  not 
extend  his  might  only  where  qualities  were  level ;  queen 
of  virgins,  tfiat  would  suffer  her  poor  knisht  surprised 
without  rescue,'  etc.  The  introduction  of  *  Diana,  no' 
and  *  to  be'  was  made  by  Theobald.  We  adopt  such 
changes  with  great  reluctance ;  but,  as  the  text  in  the 
original  is  certainly  corrupt,  we  prefer  a  reading  that 
has  been  generally  received  to  any  new  conjecture.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  less  violent  alteration  to  let  the 
description  of  Fortune  and  Love  terminate  without  the 
introduction  of  Diana ;  and  to  suppose  the  Steward  to 
be  translating  into  narrative  an  apostrophe  of  Helena  to 
the  Queen  of  Virgins." — Knioht. 

**  —  siTHiNos" — The  old  and  muibridged  form  of 
since, 

"  The  many-coloured  Jris^  rounds  thine  eye" — "  There 
is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  the  representation 
of  that  suffusion  of  colours  which  glimmers  around  the 
sight,  when  the  eye-lashes  are  wet  with  tears.  The 
Poet  has  described  the  same  appearance  in  his  Raps  of 

LUCRECE  !— 

And  ronnd  about  her  tear-dutained  eve 

Blue  drclea  stieamed,  like  rainbowa  m  die  aky." 

HSNLET. 

**Whyt  that  you  are  my  daughter" — In  the  oW 
copies,  there  is  a  long  dash  before  *'  Why,  that  you  are 
my  daughter?"  to  indicate  a  pause,  and  an  interrupted 
sentence.  The  obvious  meamng  is,  ''  Why,  because  I 
call  you  my  daughter,  does  your  eye  put  on  this  appear- 
ance 7" 

"  —  lerere  you  both  our  mothers" — A  colloquial  care- 
lessness of  expression,  for  **  were  you  mother  to  us  both.** 
**  I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven,"  is  in  the 
same  free  idiom  for  "  I  wish  as  much,"  "  I  should  joy 
in  it  as  much  as  in  heaven,  provided  he  were  not  there 
also  my  brother." 

«  — your  loneliness"— The  old  copies  have  loveli' 
ness  for  *'  loneliness ;"  but  the  mistake  ii  evident 

"  —  CAPTIOUS  and  intenible  sieve" — Malone,  Col- 
lier and  Knight,  agree  with  Stevens  in  taking  "  captious" 
for  capable  of  receivings  which,  however,  the  next 
word  ("intenible")  contradicts.  Johnson  is  at  a  loss, 
"  having  never  found  captious  in  this  sense,"  and  sup- 
poses it  may  have  been  meant  for  carious.  But  Mr. 
Singer  has  shown  conclusively,  from  the  authority  of 
the  contemporary  old  dictionaries,  (Cooper's,  1584, 
Latin  and  English ;  Cotgrave's,  French  and  English ; 
and  Florio's,  Italian,)  that  ''captious"  then  meant  ie- 
eeitfuL 

**  There*s  something  in't" — Many  editors  adopt  the 
emendation  of  Hanmer,  ''There's  something  hints;" 
but  the  old  copies  read,  "  There's  something  in't,"  which 
is  very  intelligible,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.  In 
TwELrrH  Night,  (act  iv.  scene  3,)  the  same  expression 
occurs. 
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ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"  —  young  lords" — "Here,  and  in  the  passage  of 
the  following  line,  which  we  print  '  my  2ar^,'  the  origi- 
nal reads  lords.    The  subsequent  passage^ 

Share  die  adrice  towtzt  yov  ;  if  frock  gun  sB— 
shows  that  the  correction  of  the  plural  to  the  siagukr, 
made  by  Tyrwhitt,  was  called  for." — ^Knight. 

Mr.  Collier  retains  the  plural,  and  explains  that  tbe 
King  is  addressing  two  separate  bodies  of  yoong  noUei 
But  both  seems  to  require  but  two  pertons. 

"  —  let  HiOHBR  Italy 
(  Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  tnonarehyy)"  etc. 

This  passage  is  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt  Hie 
meaning,  according  to  Johnson,  is  this : — "  Let  Upper 
Italy,  where  you  are  to  exercise  your  valour,  see  tW 
you  come  to  gain  honour,  to  the  abatement  (L  e.  to  the 
disgrace  and  depression)  of  those  that  have  now  lotf 
their  ancient  nulitary  fame,  and  inherit  but  the  &1I  of 
the  last  monarchy."  Knight  and  others  refer  "  higher" 
to  the  general  dignity  of  Rome,  and  interpret  "  liateir 
as  "  excepting  those,  as  unfit  pudges  of  bonour,"  who 
inherit  not  Roman  virtue,  but  its  decay.  To  these  ex- 
planations must  be  added  the  coi^ecture  of  Colerid^ 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Hanmer  i^as  before  bra 
in  the  "  guess"  of  bastards  for  "  'bated :"— "  It  would 
be,  I  own,  an  audacious  and  unjustifiable  change  <i  tbe 
text ;  but  yet,  as  a  mere  conjecture,  I  venture  to  m^ 
gest  bastards  for  '  'bated.'  As  it  stands,  I  can  make 
little  or  nothing  of  it  Why  should  the  King  except  tbt 
then  most  illustrious  states,  which,  as  being  repaUki. 
were  the  more  truly  inheritors  of  the  Ronaan  gruifkart 
With  my  conjecture  the  sense  woald  be,  '  Let  faigberr 
or  the  more  northern  part  of  Italy,  (unless  '  high^  be 
a  corruption  of  hir'df  the  metre  seeming  to  demaod  i 
monosyllable,)  those  bastards  that  inherit  only  tbe  vAr 
my  of  their  fathers,  see,'  etc.  The  following  '  woo'  sad 
'  wed'  are  so  far  confirmative  as  they  indicate  Shske> 
speare's  manner  of  connection  by  unmarked  infiaeooei 
of  association  from  some  preceding  metaphor.  Ths  it 
is  which  makes  his  style  so  peculiarly  vitau  and  orgBDic. 
Likewise,  '  those  girls  of  Italy'  strengthen  the  guess."— 
(^Literary  Remains.) 

Johnson's  seems  to  me  the  most  satisfactory  oomineat 
unless  we  accept  this  very  probable  correctioo. 

"  —  one  to  DANCE  with" — In  Shakespeare's  time  it 
was  usual  for  gentlemen  to  dance  ^th  swords  on. 

*'  —  there  do  muster  true  gait" — Several  editon 
have  thought  this  a  misprint — one  for  "moeter  trae 
gait,"  anomer  for  "  muster  with  true  gait,"  and  othen 
a^ain  for  "  thev  muster,"  etc.  I  ^  am  content  with  the 
old  reading,  and  Henley's  explanation : — "  The  obacaritr 
of  tbe  passage  arises  m)m  me  fantastical  language  of  i 
character  like  Paroiles,  whose  afiectation  of  wit  nifsi 
his  imagination  from  one  allusion  to  another,  vrithoot  A- 
lowing  time  for  his  iudgment  to  determine  their  coe- 
gruity.  The  '  cap  of  time'  being  tbe  first  image  tfast 
occurs,  '  true  gait,'  manner  of  ecUing^  speaking,  eUc, 
are  the  several  ornaments  which  they  '  muster,'  plsoe, 
or  arrange  in  timers  cap.  This  is  done  '  under  the  ia* 
fluence  of  the  most  received  star,'  (i.  e.  the  penoo  is 
the  highest  repute  for  setting  the  fashions ;)  and  thoo^ 
the  devil  were  to  lead  the  '  measure,'  or  dance  of  feahioo, 
such  is  their  implicit  submission,  that  even  he  mart  bs 
foUowed." 

"  —  SEE  thee  to  stand  up" — So  the  original:  in  mod- 
em editions,  fee.  "  I'll  see  thee  to  stand  up"  is,  "  111 
notice  you  when  you  stand  up." 

"  —  across" — This  word,  which  is  taken  from  bresk- 
ing  a  spear  "  across"  in  chivalric  exercises,  is  used  ebe> 
wnere  by  Shakespeare  where  a  pass  of  wit  miscsrriei- 
(See  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  scene  4.) 

"  —  make  you  dance  canary"^"  Canary"  wis  the 
name  of  a  lively  kind  of  dance. 


NOTES  ON  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


"  Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness" — An  obscure 
passage,  which  may  bear  more  than  one  meaning. 
That  given  by  M.  Mason  strikes  me  as  the  probable 
one : — "  Lafeu's  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  this : 
That  the  amazement  she  excited  in  him  was  so  great, 
that  he  could  not  impute  it  merely  to  his  own  weakness, 
but  to  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  object  that  occa- 
sioned it*' 

**  —  I  am  Cressid's  uncle** — I.  e.  Pandartts.  (See 
Troilus  and  Cressida.)  This  allusion  has  been 
thought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  relative  date  of  the 
plays ;  but  Chancer  and  his  continuator,  as  well  as  more 
bumble  romancers,  had  made  Cressid  and  her  uncle  fa- 
miliar enough  to  an  English  audience  to  have  warranted 
this  allusion,  before  they  were  dramatized. 

"Since  you  skt  up  tour  rest  Against  remedy" — 
This  phrase,  found  in  a  more  solemn  use  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  (act  v.) — "set  up  my  everlasting  rest") — has 
been  shown  by  Nares,  in  his  "  Glossary,"  and  by  seve- 
ral commentators,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  game 
of  PrimerOj  once  fashionable  throughout  Europe,  and 
there  meant  to  stand  upon  the  cards  in  one's  hand.  It 
thence  came  to  mean,  m  the  English  of  Elizabeth's  age, 
aa  well  as  in  contemporary  Italian  and  Spanish,  **  to  ad- 
venture all,  to  be  determined,  to  resolve  to  take  the  risk 
of  the  present  state  of  things."  But  it  should  also  be 
borne  m  mind,  (which  the  critics  have  not  noted,)  that 
this  phrase,  like  many  similar  ones  in  all  languages, 
drawn  from  field-sports,  favourite  games,  etc.,  having 
once  become  familiar  in  its  secondary  sense,  was  then 
used  without  any  reference  or  comparison,  in  the  speaker 
or  hearer,  to  its  literal  sense.  Such  phrases  become 
merely  a  proverbial  or  idiomatic  mode  of  expression, 
vehere  the  original  allusion  is  quite  out  of  sighL  Romeo, 
in  his  solemn  soliloquy,  and  Helena  here,  have  no  more 
direct  reference  to  tne  game  which  gave  birth  and  pop- 
ularity to  the  phrase,  tlun  the  preacher  or  orator  of  the 
present  day,  when  he  speaks  of  "  staking"  our  hopes, 
or  our  all,  has  to  the  usages  of  betting.  The  metaphor- 
ical idea,  in  both  cases,  is  wholly  merged  in  the  secon- 
dary and  habitual  sense. 

"  When  judges  have  been  babes" — ^The  allusion  is  to 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  (xi.  25:)  "I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes."    (See  also  1  Cor.  i.  27.) 

"  —  despair  most  fits" — The  old  copies  have  shifts, 
yfvhich  Pope,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  as  well  as  the 
sense,  altered  to  sits.  Collier  adopts  an  old  manuscript 
correction,  '*  fits,"  which  seems  still  more  probable. 

"  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barred" — "  *  Breath' 
expresses  human  wisdom  or  opinion,  as  opposed  to  the 
excellence  inspired  from  heaven." 

**  lam  not  an  impostor" — i.  e.  I  am  not  an  impostor 
that  proclaim  one  tning  and  design  another ;  that  pro- 
claim a  cure,  and  aim  at  a  fraud :  I  think  what  I  speak. 

"  —  WE  worse  of  worst  extended" — Let  me  be  stig- 
matized as  a  strumpet,  and,  in  addition,  (although  that 
^nrould  not  be  worse,  or  a  more  *'  extended"  evil  than 
^jvhat  I  have  mentioned,  the  loss  of  my  honour,  which 
is  the  worst  that  could  happen,)  let  me  die  with  torture. 
"  Ne"  is  notf  or  nor ;  common  in  Saxon  and  very  old 
English,  but  of  which  this  is  among  the  latest  examples. 

*•  Yonth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all" — The  line  is 
usually  printed — 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  alL 
Virtue  was  added  by  Warburton,  "  to  supply  a  defect 
in  the  measure."  This  word,  if  one  be  wanted,  is  not 
that  authorized  by  the  context.  The  King  enumerates 
all  the  qualities  which  are  apparent  in  Helena,  which 
she  has  aisplayed  in  her  interview  with  him.  But  the 
metre  does  not  need  this  help ;  for  though,  counted  on 
the  fingers,  it  wants  two  syllables,  yet  the  marked 
pauses,  between  each  emphatic  word,  give  the  full  re- 
quired length  to  the  ear. 


"  —  happiness  and  prime" — "  Prime"  is  here  used 
as  a  substantive,  and  means  that  sprightly  vigour  which 
usually  accompanies  the  prime  of  life.  So  in  Mon- 
taigne's "  Essays,"  translated  by  Florio : — **  Many  things 
seem  greater  by  imagination  than  by  effect.  I  have 
passed  over  a  gCMod  part  of  my  age  in  sound  and  perfect 
health :  I  say,  not  only  sound,  but  blithe,  and  wantonly 
lustful.  That  state,  full  of  lust,  of  prime,  and  mirth, 
made  me  deem  the  consideration  of  sickness  so  irksome 
that,  when  I  came  to  the  experience  of  them,  I  have 
found  their  fits  but  weak." 

"  —  my  hopes  of  heaven" — The  old  copies  have  help 
for  **  heaven,"  which  last  is  probably  right ;  Shakespeare 
having  used  the  somewhat  forced  expression,  **  But  wiU 
you  make  it  even  ?"  for  the  sake  of  closing  the  couplet 
emphatically  with  "  heaven."  All  this  part  of  die  scene 
is  in  rhyme. 

"  —  IMAGE  of  thy  «to<e"— This  is  the  original  reading, 
and  gives  a  sense  coneruous  to  the  context,  such  as  the 
author  may  very  well  have  intended.  Yet  there  is  both 
probability  and  poetic  taste  in  Warbcuton's  coigecture 
that  the  word  was  impage,  from  imping,  or  grsSting — 
thus  making  Helena  continue  the  metapnor  by  decUnmg 
to  graft  on  her  lowl^  stock  any  scion  of  the  royal  state 
of  France.  The  chief  objection  to  adopting  this  word 
is  that  it  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and,  if  it  was  writ- 
ten by  the  author,  must  have  been  of  his  own  coinage — 
which  is  certainly  not  at  all  unlikely. 

Scene  II. 

"  —  a«  Tib's  rush /or  Tom's  pore-pinger" — "Tom" 
and  **  Tib"  were  apparently  common  names  for  a  lad 
and  Utss;  the  rush  ring  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
love-token,  for  plighting  of  troth  amon^  rustic  loven. 
In  Green's  "Menaphon"  the  custom  is 


alluded 
**  Well,  'twas  a  goodfy  worlde  when  such  simpticitie  was 
used,  sayes  the  olde  women  of  our  time,  when  a  ring 
of  rush  would  tie  as  much  love  together  as  a  gimmon 
(gimmal)  of  golde." 

The  pnrase  was  still  in  use  among  the  lighter  writera 
of  Charles  II.'s  time. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  MODERN  and  familiar  things  supernatural  and 
causeless" — "  Modem"  is  often  used  oy  Shakespeare 
for  comnwn.  Upon  "  causeless,"  Coleridge  remaras : — 
"Shakespeare,  mspired,  as  it  might  seem,  with  all 
knowledge,  here  uses  the  word  '  causeless'  in  its  strict 
philosophical  sense — cause  being  truly  predicable  only 
oi phenomena,  (i.  e.  things  natural,)  and  not  of  noumena, 
or  things  supernatural." 

«  —  your  DOLPHIN  is  not  lustier" — Stevens  maintaint 
this  to  mean  the  Dauphin,  or  heir  of  the  crown  of 
France ;  and  thus  in  fact  the  title  was  anciently  angli- 
cised, by  the  most  accurate  writers.  Thus  old  Coryat^ 
the  traveller,  relates  the  historical  origin  of  "  the  title 
of  dolphin  to  the  eldest  sonne  of  the  kinge  of  France.*^ 
But  here  I  quite  agree  with  Nares,  that  this  is  but  a  col- 
loquial comparison  with  the  dolphin,  as  an  active,  lively, 
jumping  fish.  Such  piscatory  comparisons  are  so  com- 
mon in  English  usage  as  to  mark  the  habits  of  the 
people—"  as  sound  as  a  roach ;"  "  as  slippeiy  as  an  eel." 
If  the  heir-apparent  of  France  had  been  meant,  it  would 
have  been  said  the  Dolphin. 

"  LusTiCK,  as  the  Dutchman  says" — This  word  came 
into  common  use  from  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century :  it  occurs,  among  other  authorities, 
in  Decker  and  Webster's  "  Wyat's  History,"  (1607 :)— 

If  my  old  master  be  hang'd,  why  so ; 
If  not,  why  rostick  and  huiiiek. 

"  —  to  lead  her  a  coranto"— i.  e.  A  species  of  danee 
often  mentioned  in  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time.  It 
was  very  active  and  lively.  (See  Twelfth  Night,  act 
L  scene  3.)  >■ 
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NOTES  ON  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


**  — to  each,  BUT  one" — ^i.  e.  I  wish  a  virtaous  mis- 
tTMS  to  each  of  yoa,  with  one  exeepUon ;  meaning  B«> 
tram,  whom  in  hope  she  reaerret  tor  henelf,  whom  the 
could  not  modestly  deicribe  as  **  fair  and  Tirtnoiu." 

"  — bay  curtal" — i.  e.  A  bay  docked  hone, 

"  My  mouth  no  more  were  broken** — A  "  broken 
month'*  it  one  which  has  lost  some  of  its  teeth. 

"  —  all  the  rest  it  mute** — i.  e.  **  I  have  no  more  to 
nay  to  you  ;*'  and  she  therefore  proceeds  to  the  second 
lord. 

"'^  throw  AMES-ACE  for  my  life" — "  Ames-ace/*  or 
both  acetf  was  the  lowest  throw  upon  two  dice.  To 
**  throw  ames-ace**  is  an  expression  often  used,  indicating 
ill  luck.  Lafeu  is  contrastmg  it  with  the  happy  chance 
of  being  the  choice  of  Helena. 

"  —  rreat  additions  swell's** — So  the  old  copy, 
which  abbreviates  swell  us  into  ''  swell's/'  to  show  that 
the  line  requires  it  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable. 

'*  —  good  alone 
Is  goodf  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so^**  etc. 

The  meaning  is — Good  is  good,  independent  of  any 
worldly  distinction  or  title :  so,  vileness  is  vile,  in  what- 
ever state  it  may  appear.  The  same  phraseology  is 
found  in  Macbeth  : — 

Thaa^  iQ  thinga  foal  would  wear  the  brow  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  ao— 

(i.  e.  must  still  look  like  grace— like  itself.) 

**  —  which  to  defeat" — The  implieationt  or  clause  of 
ihe  sentence,  (as  Uie  grammarians  say,)  here  serves  fur 
the  antecedent — ''wmch  danger  to  defeat.**  So  in 
Othello : — 

she  djring  gave  it  me, 

And  bid  me  when  my  nte  would  have  me  wive 
To  give  it  her— 

(i.  e.  to  my  wife,  though  not  mentioned  before  but  by 
implication.) 

''  Into  the  STAGGERS** — The  commentators  here  inform 
us  that  the  ''staggers**  is  a  violent  disease  in  horses; 
but  the  word  in  the  text  has  no  relatioii,  even  meta- 

Shorically,  to  it.    The  reeling  and  unsteady  course  of  a 
runken  or  sick  man  is  meant    Shakespeare  has  the 
same   expression  in    Ctmbeline,  where   Posthumus 

•ays: —  * 

Whence  come  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

**A  counterpoise t  if  not  to  thy  ettate"'^.  e.  I  promise 
her  such  rank  and  wealth  as  may  be  an  equivalent  to 
them,  if  not  a  still  fuller  scale,  outweighing  that  on  your 
fide. 

**  —  the  HOW-BORN  brief* — The  old  copies  read  now' 
borne f  which  Collier  retams,  and  says  the  meaning  of  it 
is  dear— '*  whose  ceremony  shall  seem  expedient  on  the 
noWf  to  be  borne  briefly,  or  concluded  bnefly.'*  I  can- 
not make  out  this  sense,  and  (unless  the  whole  be  a 
misprint  for  something  else)  prefer  the  ordinary  reading 
of  "  now-bom  brief.**  **  Brief*  is  used  as  frequently, 
by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  for  any  short 
writing,  or  speech ;  as  in  this  play,  (act  v.  scene  3,) — 
"She  told  me,  in  a  sweet  verbal  brief!**  The  lines 
there  mean — "  whose  ceremony  shall  seem  expedient 
on  the  short  verbal  contract  which  has  now  nad  its 
birth.** 

"  —  and  Attendants** — ^The  old  copies  have  the  Ibl- 
lowinff  stage-direction  here : — "  Parolles  and  Lafeu  stay 
behina,  commenting  of  this  wedding." 


"  — for  two  ORDINARIES** — ^1.  o.  While  I  dined  in  your 
company  twice.  The  dinine  at  an  ordinary  was  a 
fashion  of  genteel  life,  in  Shakespeare*s  day,  which  the 
change  of  manners  renders  every  day  less  common,  as 
well  as  less  fiuhionable,  in  England.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  American  tastes  and  usages  preserve 
Old-English  Inbits,  which  have  gone  out  of  date  at 
home, 
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"  —  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden** — FaroUes,  firm 
this,  and  several  passages  of  a  similar  nature,  appean  to 
have  been  intended  for  a  great  coxcomb  in  dress ;  sad 
Lafeu  here  compares  his  trappings  to  tbe  gaodrdecon- 
tions  of  a  pleasure-vessel,  not  *'  of  too  great  a  barden." 
Hall,  in  his  "Satires,"  (book  ir.  aect.  6,)  has  described 
a  soldier  so  scarfed : — 


Hie  ftnrdv  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  i 
All  scarfed  with  pied  colours  to  the  knee. 
Whom  Indian  pmage  hadi  made  fortunate ; 
And  BOW  he  'gins  to  loath  his  fiarmer  stase. 

"  — »»  wh€U  motion  age  will  give  me  /ea»«'*— *"I 
cannot  do  much,  (says  Lafeu ;)  doing  I  am  /mm/,  at  I 
will  by  thee  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  l«ve'— 
(i.  e.  *  as  I  will  pass  by  thee  as  fast  as  I  am  able :')— and 
he  immediately  goes  out" — Edwards. 

**  —  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wt/V*'— Tbs 
*'  dark  house**  is  a  house  made  glcximy  by  duscoeteat 
Milton  says  of  Death  and  the  King  of  Hell,  preparing 
to  combat: — 

So  frowned  the  mi^ty  combatants,  that  beO 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown. 

This  is  much  the  same  thought,  though  more  aoleimily 

expressed,  that  we  meet  with  in  ^ho   Hxnrt  IV., 

(PartL:)— 

he's  at  tedious 

As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wile; 
Wone  than  a  smoky  house. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  and  well-fed" — "  An  allusion  to  the  old  saving} 
*  Better  fed  than  taught ;'  to  which  the  Clown  has  him- 
self alluded  in  a  prroeding  scene : — *  I  will  show  my- 
self At^A/y/ei  ana  lowly  taught.*  " — Ritson. 

"  —  but  puts  it  off  JO  a  compeWd  restraint**— i.  e. 
Postpones  it  owing  to  a  compulsory  restraint. 

''  —  ihe  cvfLBzn  time** — i.e.  The  time  to  which  the 
eompeWd  restraint  applies. 

"  May  make  it  probable  heed'*—!,  e.  May  give  ft 
the  appearance  of  necessity. 

Scene  V. 

"  —  I  took  this  LARK  for  a  buntiwo" — "  The  'banting' 
is,  in  feather,  size,  and  form,  so  like  the  sky-lark,  ss  to 
require  nice  attention  to  discover  the  one  firom  the  other: 
it  also  ascends  and  sinks  in  the  air  nearly  in  the  ssme 
manner;  but  it  has  little  or  no  song,  which  gives  esb> 
mation  to  the  sky -lark.** — J.  Johnsok. 

**  End,  ere  I  do  begin** — All  the  copies,  ancient  sad 
modem,  until  Collier's  edition,  reed,  "  And  ere  I  do 


pin 


be- 
as  if  it  were  a  broken  sentence ;  but  the  true  reai- 
mg  has  been  oointed  out  by  the  MS.  corrector  of  Lord 
F.  Egerton's  nrst  folio,  where  **  End*'  is  substituted  for 
And,  or  rather  E  for  A,  in  the  margin.  This  hsppr 
suggestion  gives  the  meaning  of  Bertram,  that  he  wiU 
end  his  matrimonial  rite  ere  he  begins  it. 

"  — like  him  that  leaped  into  the  eustard^*^Beaio^ 
son  has  a  passage  which  illustrates  this : — 

He  ma^  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  sberilT's  dinner. 
Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table,  from  New-nothiM^ 
And  take  his  Almain-leap  into  a  custard. 
Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisters 
Laogfa  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders. 

Dmil  is  an  An,  (act  L  scene  L) 

The  leaper  into  the  costard  was  the  eitu  fooL    Giflbid 

has  a  note  on  the  above  passase,  which  we  copy>- 

*'  Our  old  dramatists  abound  with  pleasant  allusions  is 

the  eiM>rmous  size  of  their  *  quakiuf  costards,'  which 

were  served  up  at  the  city  feasts,  ana  with  which  sach 

gross  fooleries  were  played.    Thus  Glaaathome  :— 

ni  write  the  city 


In  metre,  which  shall  flur  snrpam  Sir  Guy 
Of  Warwick's  history,  or  John  Stew's,  upon 
The  custard,  with  the  four-and-twenty  nooks 
At  my  lord  mayor's  ffsL-^lflt  in  a  COnsimbU, 

Indeed,  no  common  supply  was  required ;  (or,  besidis 
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^inrhat  the  corporation  (great  deyonrerB  of  costard)  con- 
sumed on  the  spot,  it  appears  that  it  was  thought  no 
l>reach  of  ci^  manners  to  send  or  take  some  of  it  home 
'with  ihem,  for  the  use  of  their  ladies.  In  the  excellent 
old  play  quoted  above,  Clara  twits  her  uncle,  with  this 
j^Nractice: — 

Nor  shall  you,  sir,  m  *tfs  a  freqoeot  coftom, 
*Caiue  you're  a  wordiy  alderaum  of  a  ward, 
Feed  me  with  cnitard  and  perpetnal  white  broth, 
Bent  from  the  lord  mayor's  feaat,  and  kept  ten  dayi, 
Till  a  new  dinner  from  the  commoD>hall 
Supply  the  large  defect" 

"  — /  have  kejtt  of  them  /ame"— "Of  them,"  for 
"**  some  of  them,'*  is  a  very  old  idiom,  which  has  gradu- 
ally become  antiquated,  though  perhaps  not  yet  quite 
obsolete. 

"  —  the  wealth  I  owe"— i.  e.  Own,  or  am  possessed 
of.  (See  notes  in  man^  other  places,  where  *'owe" 
bears  the  same  signification.) 

ACT  IIL— Scene  I. 

"  Holf  seems  the  qnarreV* — This  should  seem  to  be 
the  remark  of  a  Florentine  lord ;  as  in  the  old  copies  the 
**  two  Frenchmen"  are  distinguished  by  "  French  E." 
and  '*  French  6.,"  (perhaps  French  Envoy  and  French 
Gentleman,)  before  what  is  assisned  to  them  in  the  dia- 
logue.  Most  of  the  modem  ecUtors  make  no  such  dis- 
tinction, but  merely  call  them  "  1  Lord"  and  "  2  Lord." 
These  appear  to  be  the  same  "  French  E."  and  "  French 
G."  who  afterwards  accompany  Helena  to  Roussillon. 

Scene  IL 

**  —  he  will  look  upon  his  boot^  and  sing ;  mend  the 
rujjff  and  sinr^* — The  tops  of  the  bopts,  in  Snakespeare^s 
time,  turned  aown,  and  hung  loosely  over  the  leg.  The 
folding  part,  or  top,  was  the  "  ruff:"  it  was  of  softer 
leather  tnan  the  boot,  and  often  fringed.  Ben  Jonson 
calls  it  the  rujle : — ''  Not  having  leisure  to  put  off  my 
silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catched  hold  of  the  raffle 
of  mj  boot." — (Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.)  To 
this  fashion,  also,  Bishop  Earle  alludes  in  his  **  Charac- 
ters," (1638 :) — "  He  has.  learned  to  ruffle  his  face  from 
his  boot,  and  takes  great'  delight  in  his  walk  to  hear  his 
spurs  jingle." 

**  —  WOMAN  me" — ^i.  e.  Affect  me  as  my  sex  are 
asoally  affected. 

"Which  holds  him  much  to  have" — The  meanine 
eeems  to  be,  that  ParoUes  has  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
that  which  it  imports  him  to  have  much  of,  in  order  to 
keep  up  appearances — impudence.  Heath  thought  the 
meaning  was,  that  ParoUes  had  **  a  deal  too  much  of 
that  which  alone  can  hold  or  judge  that  he  has  much  in 
iiim — ^i.  e.  folly  and  ignorance." 

**Not  sOf  but  ae  we  change  our  courtesies"^^*  The 
gentlemen  declare  that  they  are  servants  to  the  Count* 
ess ;  she  replies — No  otherwise  than  as  she  returns  the 
same  offices  of  civili^.'^ — ^Johnson. 

**  —  move  the  still-piecing  air" — This  is  a  line 
doubtful  alike  in  its  reading  and  its  meaning.  The  first 
folio  has  **  still-jeering  air."  This  Knight  retains,  as 
meaning  "  appearing  still" — a  sense,  to  my  mind,  not 
easy  to  oe  extracted  from  the  words,  and  neither  very 
poetical  nor  appropriate  when  obtained.  The  second 
tolio  has  '*  still-piercing,"  which  is  preferred  by  Nares 
and  others,  as  meaning  ''still  or  constantly  pierced;" 
the  active  for  the  passive  participle,  as  often  occurs  in 
old  poets.  I  have  preferred  the  reading  suggested  by 
some  anonymous  critic,  and  adopted  by  Stevens  and 
other  editors,  of  "still-piecing,"  (i.  e.  which  constantly 
pieces,  or  makes  itself  whole.)  My  chief  reason  for  this 
preference  is  one  not  given  by  the  English  editors — the 
resemblance  of  the  thought  and  expression  to  a  passage 
in  the  Tempest,  where  Ariel  tells  the  three  men  of  sm 
tliat  their  swords— 


■swell 


msyi 

Woond  the  load  winds,  or  with  hemocked  stabs 
muihestauionngwwuin, 

Thns  Helena  here  charges  the  bullets  to  wound 
the  '<  still-piecing  air,"  which  still  closes  over  the 
wound,  and  sin^  as  in  scorn  of  it,  but  to  spare  her 
lord.  That  "still-piecing"  is  the  word  designed,  is 
made  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  old  orthogra- 
phy would  oe  still-pee  cingf  which  requires  but  the 
error  of  one  letter  to  make  stUl-peeringf  as  in  die  first 
folio.  This  idea  is  oriental  and  scriptural,  and  may  well 
have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  the  **  Wisdom  of  Solomon:" — "As  when  an 
arrow  is  shot  at  a  mark,  it  parteth  the  air,  which  imme- 
diately Cometh  together  again,  so  that  a  man  cannot 
know  where  it  went  througn." 

"  Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar" — ^Tha 
sense  is — Come  from  that  place  where  all  the  advan- 
tage that  honour  usually  reaps  from  the  danger  it  rushes 
upon,  is  only  a  scar  in  the  testimony  of  its  bravery ;  as, 
OB  the  other  hand,  it  often  is  the  cause  of  losing  all, 
even  life  itself. 

Scene  III. 

" —  EDGE  of  hazard** — So,  in  our  author*s  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteenth  "  Sonnet :" — 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

Milton  has  borrowed  this  expression,  (Paradise  Re- 
gained,  book  i. :) — 

You  see  our  danger  on  the  utmost  sdge 
Of  hazard. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  Saint  Jaques*  pilgrim" — From  Dr.  Heylin*8 
"  France  Painted  to  the  Life,"  (1656,)  we  learn  that  at 
Orleans  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Jaques,  to  which 
pilgrims  formerly  used  to  resort,  to  adore  a  part  of  the 
cross  pretended  to  be  found  there. 

Scene  V. 

"  A  TUCKET  afar  off** — A  "  tucket"  was  not  the  name 
of  an  instrument,  but  of  the  sound  produced  by  an  in- 
strument— ^the  trumpet 

"  —  are  not  the  things  they  oo  under" — i.  e.  Are 
not  the  things  they  pretend  to  be,  under  the  names  of 
which  they  go  ana  are  known. 

"  Where  do  the  palmers  lodge" — "  Palmers"  were 
so  called  from  a  staff*  or  boush  ot  palm  they  were  wont 
to  carry,  especially  such  as  had  visited  the  holy  places 
of  Jerusalem.  **  A  pilgrim  and  a  palmer  differed  thus : 
a  pilgrim  had  some  dwelling-place ;  a  palmer  had  none 
The  pilgrim  travelled  to  some  certain  place ;  the  palmer 
to  all,  and  not  to  any  one  in  particular.  The  pilgrim 
must  go  at  his  own  charge ;  the  palmer  must  profess 
wilful  poverty.  The  pilgrim  might  give  over  his  pro- 
fession; the  palmer  must  be  constant." — Blount's 
Glossary. 

**  His  face  I  know  not" — ''Shall  we  say  here  (aska 
Coleridge)  that  Shakespeare  has  unnecessarily  made  his 
loveliest  character  utter  a  lie  ?  Or  shall  we  dare  think 
that,  whe<:e  to  deceive  was  necessary,  he  thought  a  pre- 
tended verbal  veritv  a  double  crime,  equalljr  with  the 
other  a  lie  to  the  hearer,  and  at  the  same  time  an  at- 
tempt to  lie  to  one's  own  conscience?" 

**  Ay,  RIGHT,  good  creature" — ^This  is  the  reading  of 
the  second  folio,  which  has  **  /right  good  creature,"  etc.; 
"Ay"  being  almost  invariably  printed  /in  the  folios,  as 
in  other  books  of  the  time.  But  the  first  folio  has  **  I 
write  good  creature,"  etc.,  which  Malone  and  Collier 
retain  as  the  phraseology  of  the  day ;  just  as  ParoUes 
says,  **  I  write  myself  man."  But  Mr.  Dyce  has  shown 
(Remarks)  that  this  phrase  is  used  only  in  reference  to 
the  speaker,  and  here  would  make  the  Widow  say,  **  I 
write  myself  (or  pronounce  myself)  a  good  creature." 
The  reading  of  the  text  which  is  the  more  commonly 
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received  one,  as  an  assent  to  Helena*s  remarks,  is  clear 
and  natoral. 

"  —  a  party  of  ike  Florentine  army*^ — The  old  copies 
read,  '*  and  the  whole  anny" — i.  e.  the  whole  army  the 
theatre  could  {nit  upon  the  stage. 

**  —  BROKKS  wUh  aW* — ^i.  e.  Negotiatef,  bargains; 
a  verb  now  obsolete,  though  its  noun,  broker,  is  re- 
tained, in  a  more  restricted  sense. 

**ItoiU  bestow  some  precepts  or  this  virgin''— Ab  it 
is  important  to  preserve  the  peculiarities  of  our  ancient 
idiom,  I  have  followed  Mr.  Collier  in  rejecting  the  **  on 
this  virgin"  of  all  the  other  editors,  and  reading,  with 
the  first  folio, ''  of  this  virgin,"  which  was  the  language 
of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  Taming  or  the  Shrew  we 
had  "  both  of  one  horse ;"  and  in  the  same  comedy  Pe- 
tmchio  says,  **  I'll  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk  or 
hound." 

Scene  VI. 


« 


—  a  HiLDiNo" — i.  e.  A  foto,  eovardly  fellow ;  as  in 
HsNRT  v.,  "  To  purge  the  field  from  such  a  hilding 
foe." 

"  —  the  LEAGUER  of  his  adversaries*^ — i.  e.  The  camp. 
Douce  aptly  quotes  the  following: — "They  will  not 
vouchsafe  in  their  speaches  or  writings  to  use  our  ancient 
termes  belonging  to  matters  of  warre,  but  doo  call  a 
camp  by  the  Dutch  name  of  Legar ;  nor  will  not  affbord 
to  say,  that  such  a  towne  or  such  a  fort  is  besieged,  but 
that  It  is  belegard." — Smtthe's  Discourses,  (1590.) 

"  —  John  Drum's  entertainment" — This  was  a  com- 
mon phrase  for  ill  treatment.  There  is  an  old  motley 
interlude  called  **  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  or  the 
Comedy  of  Pasquil  and  Catherine,"  (1601.)  In  this 
Jack  Drum  is  a  servant  of  intrigue,  who  is  ever  aiming 
at  projects,  and  always  foiled,  and  given  the  drop. 
Hollingshed  has  **  Tom  Drum  his  Entertainment,  which 
is  to  hflJe  a  man  in  by  the  heade,  and  to  thrust  him  out 
by  the  shoulders."  And,  in  "  Manners  and  Customs  of 
all  Nations,"  by  Ed.  Aston,  (1611,  page  280:)—"  Some 
others  on  the  contrarie  part  give  them  John  Drum's  en- 
tertainment, reviling  and  beating  them  away  from  their 
houses,"  etc. 

"  —  ItDould  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hic  ja- 
cet" — **  Hic  jacet'*  (here  lies)  is  a  common  commence- 
ment of  epitaphs.  ParoUes  means  to  say,  that  he  would 
either  recover  the  lost  drum,  or  another  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

"  —  my  dilemmas" — By  "dilemmas"  is  meant  his 
plans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  probable  obstructions 
ne  was  to  meet  with,  on  the  other. 

■  "  —  the  possibility  of  thy  soldiership** — Bertram's 
meaning  is,  that  he  will  vouch  for  his  doing  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  soldiership  to  effect.  He  was  not  yet  cer- 
tain of  his  cowardice. 

"  —  toe  have  almost  embossed  Am" — To  emboss  a 
deer  (as  appears  by  a  passage  from  Markham^s  "  Coun- 
try Contentments,"  is  to  run  it  until  it  is  weary  and 
foams  at  the  mouth.  In  Heywood's  "  Edward  IV.,'* 
(1600,)  we  find— 

Duchess.  And  saw*!!  thou  not  the  deer  imbost  f 
The  fall  of  the  deer  was  also  technical. 

"  —  ere  we  case  him" — To  "  case"  is  to  flay,  to  skin ; 
and  seems  to  have  also  been  a  technical  word  of  the 
chase. 

Scene  VII. 

"  —  his  IMPORTANT  blood** — i.  o.  Importunate,  (em- 
portant,  Fr.,  as  Tyrwhitt  observes.)  A  frequent  sense 
of  this  word  in  Shakespeare. 

"  Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact" — This 
riddle  may  be  thus  solved:  Bertram's  meaning  was 
wicked,  though  the  deed  he  committed  was  "  lawful." 
Helena*8  meaning  and  act  were  both  "lawful;"  and 
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neither  of  them  sinned,  altboagh  the  *'  fact"  appeal 
"sinful."  The  passage  baa  jprodoced  controvsif 
Warburton  would  read,  "  And  lawful  mesmn^  a  i 
wicked  act,"  and  Hanmer,  **  Unlatefui  meaning  iaaks- 
ful  act;"  but  no  change  is  required. 

ACT    IV.— Scene  I. 

"  — what's  the  instance" — Johnson  says  ibst  "a- 
stance"  here  means  proof;  but  it  seems  ratho^  ^ 
mean,  as  in  Hamlet,  (act  iii.  scene  2.)  motive.  "Wk 
motive  is  there  (asks  Parol  lea)  that  I  should  givempel 
great  hurts  ?"  He  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  voo^ 
mg  himself,  but  is  rMolved  to  rely  upon  his  toogae. 

"  —  BajazeVs  mdte"— The  old  copies  have  "  B^jr 
zet's  mule,"  but  the  writers  roost  conversant  with  ^ 
literature  of  that  a^e  have  been  unable  to  hunt  mt  e^ 
incident,  true  or  fictitious,  to  w^hich  this  can  sUi 
and  Warburton 's  emendation  of  "  mute"  is  natncBl,  wi 
very  probable. 

"  —  BARING  of  my  beard** — We  have  the  erpresi* 
of  "  baring"  applied  to  the  shaving  of  the  head,  in  Mti- 
SURE  FOR  Measure  : — "  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  te 
beard ;  and  say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  pemteot  to  be 
so  bared  before  his  death." 

**  —  with  Parolles  guarded** — The  folios  hare  l«re, 
"a  short  alarum  within;"  no  doubt,  to  give  a  psaictD 
Parolles,  as  he  was  taking  his  departure  hoodwinked. 

**  Inform  on  that** — So  the  original.  The  comn* 
reading  is,  "Inform  *em  that."  But  the  change  a  aot 
wanted.  "  Inform  on  that"  is,  i^ve  informaiio^  » 
that  point. 

Scene  II. 

"  —  do  not  strive  against  my  vows*'' — i.  e.  The  tow* 
he  has  made  never  to  cohabit  with  his  wife. 

"  What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by** — The  !?xt 
here  given  is  that  of  the  old  copies,  generally  &]lotr«^ 
in  the  later  editions,  which  is  yet  certainly  very  obscuR- 
and  very  probably  rendered  so  by  some  omissbn,  traoi' 
position,  or  other  misprint.  Heath's  explanatkw  m  the 
one  adopted : — 

"  The  sense  is — We  never  swear  by  what  is  not  Ik^t, 
but  swear  by,  or  take  to  witness,  ihe  Highest,  the  Di- 
vinity. The  tenor  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  ^ 
following  lines  perfectly  corresponds  with  this:  If  1 
should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes  that  I  loved  yoa 
dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths,  when  you  foos^ 
by  experience  that  I  loved  you  ill,  and  was  endesvcM^ 
ing  to  gain  credit  with  you  in  order  to  seduce  voo  t» 
your  ruin  7  No,  surely ;  but  you  would  conclwJe  tint 
I  had  no  faith  either  in  Jove  or  his  attributes,  and  tfatt 
my  oaths  were  mere  words  of  course.  For  that  o^ 
can  certainly  have  no  tie  upon  us,  which  we  swear  l^ 
him  we  profess  to  love  and  honour,  w^hen  at  the  same 
time  we  five  the  strongest  proof  of  our  disbelief  in  hio. 
b^  pursuing  a  course  which  we  know  igvill  ofieod  sod 
dishonour  him." 

Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  auch  a  meaning  from 
these  lines  as  they  stand,  and,  with  Singer,  I  stroogl/ 
incline  that  they  should  be  read : — 

If  I  should  Bweiir  by  Lov^s  great  attribotea, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believo  my  oaths. 
When  1  did  love  you  ill  f  this  has  no  holding 
To  swear  by  him,  when.  I  proteat  to  love 
That  I  win  work  against  him. 

The  first  alteration  has  Johnson's  sanction,  '  in  the  pnnt 
of  the  old  folio  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  lotet  sr 
love*s;*  and  whoever  reads  Bertram's  preceding  sad 
succeeding  speeches  will  be  convinced  mat  lovf*t  ms 
meant.  The  slight  change  in  punctuation,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  when  for  whom,  would  not  be  an  unwarrsot- 
able  innovation :  they  are  probably  errors  of  the  press. 
The  sense  of  tlie  last  three  lines  will  then  be :  This  hss 
no  consistency  to  swear  by  love,  when,  at  the  ssine 
time,  I  protest  in  secret  to  love  that  I  will  work  agsin^ 
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Asm,  (i.  e.  against  my  lover's  peace,)  by  leaving  him  for 
another,  as  Bertram  had  left  his  wife  for  Diana." 

"  /  »cc,  that  men  make  hopes  in  Buek  a  war" — 
Here  is  again  some  evident  misprint,  and  Singer's  con- 
jecture is  BO  probable,  that  I  have  adopted  it  in  the  text. 
"  The  old  copy  reads,  *  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre.* 
Rowe  changed  it  to  '  make  kope$  in  such  affairs ;'  and 
Malone  to  *  hopes  in  such  a  scene,*  But  affairs  and 
scene  have  no  literal  resemblance  to  the  old  word 
scarre.  Warre  is  always  so  written  in  the  old  copy; 
the  change  is,  therefore,  ^less  violent,  more  probable, 
and  makes  better  sense." 

Knight  thus  defends  and  labours  to  elicit  sense  from 
the  folio  reading : — 

"  The  reading  of  the  original  is  startling  and  difficult. 
The  common  reading  (that  of  Rowe)  is: — 

I  MO  that  men  make  hapeSt  Id  such  sf^irs, 
Malone  reads : — 

I  see  that  men  make  Aopei^  ia  rach  a  sunt. 
Tieck  justly  observes  that  to  '  make  hopes'  is  a  very 
wreak  expression,  and  '  in  such  affairs'  equally  trivial. 
'  In  such  a  scene'  is  little  better.  Looking  at  the  ten- 
dency of  Shakespeare  to  the  use  of  strong  metaphorical 
expressions,  the  original  reading,  however  obscure, 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  rejected ;  for  unquestionably  such 
a  word  as  scarre  was  not  likely  to  be  substituted  by  the 
printer  for  a  more  common  word,  such  as  scene f  or 
€Mffairs.  A  scarre  is  a  rock — a  precipitous  cliff — and 
thus,  figuratively,  a  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  Men 
(says  Diana)  pretend  to  show  how  we  can  overpass  the 
obstacle.  Such  terms  aa  *■  love  is  holy,' — '  my  love  shall 
pers^ver,' — are  the  ropes  by  the  aid  of  which  the  steep 
rock  is  to  be  climbed.  The  ropes  '  that  we'll  forsake, 
ourselves,'  are  the  supports  of  which  we  ourselves  lose 
our  hold,  after  we  have  unwisely  trusted  to  them.  If 
'  hopes'  is  substituted  for  ropts^  and  scarre  retained,  the 
sense  then  may  be,  that  men  hope,  in  such  a  position 
of  difficulty,  that  we'll  forsake  ourselves — cease  to  rely 
upon  ourselves." — Knight. 

Finally,  Mr.  Collier,  who  also  keeps  the  old  text,  sug- 
gests that  staire  may  be  read  for  scarre ;  and  that  the 
allusion  is  to  a  ladder  of  ropes. 

**  —  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid"—"  The  explana- 
tion of  this  word  given  by  Stevens  seems  the  right  one, 
though  it  has  been  disputed :  '  Braid  signifies  crafty, 
deceitful;*  and  he  derives  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dred,  which  is  usually  translated  fraus.  The  ordinary 
sense  is  that  which  Palsgrave  gives  in  his  Dictionary, 
(1530,)  'hastynesse  of  mynde.'  *  At  a  braid,*  or  on  a 
sudden,  is  a  not  unusual  expression ;  the  meaning  of 
Diana  might,  therefore,  possibly  be,  that  Frenchmen 
are  so  hasty  and  sudden ;  but  this  is  hardly  consistent 
^th  what  she  has  previously  said  of  them." — Collier. 

Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  adopts  the  last  sense, 
and  Mr.  Dyce,  agreeing  in  this  denvation,  explains  it 
here,  *•  violent  in  desire,  lustful."  But  there  is  so  much 
proof  of  6rat^,  and  to  bride,  signifying,  in  Old-English, 
deceit,  and  to  beguile,  that  I  do  not  doubt  the  sense 
first  given. 

Scene  III. 

**  —  KVER  tuned  his  bounty** — All  the  authorities  and 
editions  have  here  *'  even  tuned."  The  sense  so  clearly 
indicates  a  literal  error,  of  even  for  "  ever,"  that  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  correct  it." 

*'/#  it  not  MKAN, — damnable  in  us** — It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  should  be  printed  "  meant  damnable," 
or  else  ''  most  damnable ;"  but  "  damnable"  for  damna- 
bly, as  '*  swear  horrible"  for  horribly,  is  common  Old- 
Euglish.     "  Is  it  not  most  wickedly  meant,  or  mean  7" 

"  —  his  company" — i  e.  His  companion;  meaning 
Parolles. 

''  —  that  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judg- 
ments'*— "  This  is  a  very  just  and  moral  reason.  Ber- 
tram,  by  finding  how  erroneously  he  has  judged,  will 
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be  less  confident,  and  more  easily  moved  by  admoni- 
tion." — Johnson. 

^  "  —  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier — Col- 
lier infers,  from  the  customs  of  the  old  stage,  that  some 
popular  production  of  the  kind  probably  then  existed. 
It  IS  a  species  of  performance  of  which  John  Hey  wood 
seems  to  have  been  the  inventor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. 

**  —  this  counterfeit  modxl" — It  is  spelled  module  in 
the  old  copies;  and  module  and  "model"  were  the 
same  word  differently  spelled — •*  model,"  from  the 
French  modelle,  and  '*  module,"  from  the  Latin  modulus. 

'*—'his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping  his  spurs 
long** — "  The  punishment  of  a  recreant  or  coward 
IS  to  have  his  spurs  hacked  off." 

"  —  CON  him  no  thanks** — i.  e.  I  am  not  at  all  obliged 
to  him  for  it  To  con  thanks  answers  precisely,  both  in 
the  literal  and  the  idiomatic  sense,  to  tne  French  savoir 
gr6.  To  ''  con"  is  to  know.  The  expression  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  and  later  writera,  down  to  Shakespeare's  time. 

**  ~^if  I  were  to  live  this  present  hour** — Perhaps 
we  should  read,  "  if  I  were  but  to  live  this  present 
hour ;"  unless  the  blunder  is  meant  to  show  the  fright 
of  Parolles. 

" — a  dumb  innocent" — i.  e.  An  idiot,  or  natural 
fool,  (distinguished  from  the  jocose,  domestic  fool,  in 
many  writers,  by  the  term  **  innocent,'')  assigned  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  sheriff. 

"  /  could  endure  ttny  thing  before  but  a  cat"— Ber- 
tram was  one  of  those  described  by  Shylock,  who  could 
not  endure  **  a  harmless,  necessary  cat." 

'*  —  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  English  trage- 
dians**— The  actors  of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  a  liule 
earlier,  usually  went  about  the  country,  preceded  by  a 
drum,  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival  in  any  town  where 
they  wished  to  perform.  Decker,  in  faia  "  Belman  of 
London,"  (quarto,  1608,)  mentions  the  practice  when 
players  **  travelled  upon  the  hard  hoof  from  village  to 
village." 


i( 


—  €U  a  place  there  called  Milk-end" — "  Mile-end" 
was  the  place  where  the  citizens  of  London  were  often 
mustered  and  trained. 


•*— /or  a  QUART  d'ecu" — A  ''quart  d'ecu"  is  the 
fourth  part  of  the  smaller  French  crown ;  about  eight- 
pence  sterling.  It  is  usually  spelled  cardecue,  as 
in  the  old  copies.  It  occurs  agam  in  the  fifth  act  of 
this  play. 

"  —  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation** — 
The  author,  aa  he  frequentiy  does,  alludes  to  the 
old  law  of  real  property,  the  terms  of  which  he  uses 
with  technical  familiarity,  though  not  a  little  out  of 
place  in  Parolles's  mouth,  even  if  we  should  suppose 
him  to  be  a  Norman,  to  whom  such  terms  of  the  com- 
mon-law would  not  be  unintelligible. 

"  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me** — "  This  is  nature. 
Every  man  is,  on  such  occasions,  more  willing  to  hear 
his  neighbour's  character  than  his  own." — ^Johnson. 

Scene  IV. 

"  His  grace  is  at  Marseilles" — "  Marseilles"  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  pronounced  (as  the  verse  shows 
it  must  be  here)  as  a  trisyllable.  It  is  here  spelled 
Marcella  in  the  old  copies,  and  we  have  it  Marcellus 
in  the  Taming  op  tub  Shrew.  In  that  form  it  occurs 
again  in  the  next  verse. 


**When  SAUCY  trusting  of  the  cozen*d  thoughts** — 
"  Saucy"  for  f^^a/iton,  as  m  Measure  for  Measure — 
"  saucy  sweetness." 

"  ^  your  impositions"— i.  e.  Your  commands.  "  An 
imposition  is  a  task  imposed.  The  term  is  still  current 
in  universities." — Stevens. 
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plaariblfl.  Bui  the  old  copf  u  intelligible  enongb,  if, 
Hilh  Wnrburton,  we  aadenlBDd  "  bul  with  Ibe  wonl" 
to  be  equivalent  to  in  a  verf  tkort  iimt. 

"  —  Ike  fine'b  Hi  crtnnn" — From  tba  Latin  proverb, 
in  fkmiliar  modem  u«e,  tbuuirh  of  no  clsuical  autbori^r— 
■'Finii  cormtat  optit."  "FinB"i»  naed  for  end,  in  ila 
primitive  •enae,  which  ii  now  retained  only  in  the  com- 
poond  pbraw,  injint. 


SCENR  V. 


—  viUaininti  A. 


■a  colour  p««try,  accordiag  to  the  faocj  of 
the  age.  ("  Saffron  to  colour  the  wanlen-piea." — Wm- 
Titl'a  TiLi.)  Bnt,  ai  applied  to  and  deacriptive  of 
Parollea,  it  alao  alludea  to  another  (antaiticBl  oaage  of 
the  day,  and  the  dreas  of  the  coxcomb,  in  which,  of 
Rourae,  ytliaw  wonld  predominate.  The  dramaliiti  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  (acceaaora,  are  full  of  al- 
Innona  to  " yeUow  atarch,"  "yellow  saiten,"  " yellow 
band*,"  etc.  The  red  and  yellow  of  the  "  hmnble-bee" 
<»ntinuea  the  aneer  on  the  coxcomb'i  finery. 

"  —  ny  BiHBLK" — "The  fool  omiall);  carried  in  hii 
hand  an  official  aceptre  or  '  bauble,'  which  wai  a  abort 
stick,  ornamented  at  the  end  with  the  figure  of  ■  fool's 
head,  or  >ometimea  with  that  of  a  doll,  or  puppet.  To 
ihi*  iogtramenl  there  wa*  freqaently  annexed  an  inflated 
ikin  or  bladder,  with  which  the  fool  belabonred  thoae 
who  offended  him.  or  with  whom  he  waa  indined  to 
make  aport.  Thia  waa  nften  naed  by  itBelf,  in  lien,  u 
it  ihonld  leem,  of  a  banble." — Douci. 


■■  —  gnaoiiT  Ikei  from  Iky  nailer"— i.  e.  Te 
thee  Ernm  thy  mailer. 

"A   ekrevd   knatu,    and   an  UKRiFrr"— i.  e.  Jl 

ckiepoia.  In  the  romance  of  "Howloglai,"  unAaj 
nen  ia  uaed  for  miiekitvinuneif : — "In  auch  mai 
colde  be  cloke  and  hyde  hi*  unkappineiie  and  I 
neaae."  The  word  "unhappy"  la  often  uaed  in 
aenae  of  niickiepavt,  by  the  old  dnmatiata.  It  ao 
timei  meana  only  uniueti/, 

"  —  ke  kai  BO  Pici" — "  A  pact  ia  a  certain  or  | 
acrii>ed  walk  ;  ao  we  tay  of  a  man  meanly  obaeqaii 
that  be  baa  learned  bia  pace;  and  of  a  horit 

ulrid^i'op 
and  caUa  him  "  the  little  appendix 
The  two  character*  aeem  to  me  to 

tallectually. 


a  and  a  kalf" — Berenin{t 


"  —  itii  your  ciKBoaiiiOBD  face''' — "  Caibooaicrf 
meana  "  slaahed  over  the  bee  in  a  manner  that  feubi 
the  Heah  nilb  iL"  Tbe  term  la  derived  from  t^t^^ 
node — a  collop  of  meat.  In  Kmo  Lb*ii,  KeDlnjiB 
the  ateward,  "  I'll  carbmaio  jaai  ahanha  lor  yoa" 

ACT  v.— ScEME  I. 
"EnliT  a  gentle  AsTWSoaii" — Thia  term  aignifiat 
gentlemaa  faicoHer.  The  word  ia  derived  from  iltr- 
cue,  or  aoilnretu,  (■  gotkaKk.)  CoweU,  in  hia  "  la* 
Dictiotiiuy,"  aaya — "We  uauaUy  call  ■  &lcijner,  ab 
keep*  thai  kind  of  hawk,  an  attringer." 

lighti  much  in  thia  kind  of  redapli 
aa  to  obacure  hi*  meaning.  Helena  aaya,  they  will  U- 
low  with  auch  *peod  aa  tbe  iDeaDa  vrbich  tbey  Ian 
will  give  ibem  abdi^  to  ezen." — JoHiaoii. 

Scene  11. 

"  —  muddied  in  /orlme'M  Hoai,"~ltnJ  wai.  ■ 
Shakeapeare'a  day,  pronounced  nearly  like  "mood." 
and  hence  the  intended  jingle,  which  Warbnrtoii  ant 
advertiag  to.  changed  "mood"  to  mtoal-  "FortODc'i 
mood"  I*  aeveral  timsa  uaed  by  Shakeapewe  ix  Ihi 
eapriceM  ofjortunt. 

"  Yon  beg  more  Ikon  on  wokd,  aea"— Pvallea,  or 
parelei,  being  French  for  leordt,  a  quibble  waa  mteDdid. 

"  —  yon  ikaUeal"—" 
ment*  of  Falataff,  and  at  .  _.  . 

Shakespeare  delighted  to  draw — a  fellow  that  bad  ai 
wit  than  virtue.     Though  justice  required  tfaalhesbonU 
be  detected  and  eipoted,  jet  hia  vicei  tit  to  Jtt  in  Urn 
that  iie  ii  not  al  laat  auffared  to  atalre." — JoBNioit. 

Scene  III. 

ii" — i.  e.  CompUlely,  in  itaJW 


exlen 


Soir 


ia  Ike  ai 


ra— "That  throated  kome,' 
:  of  ftnuk" — i.  o.  A*  Johnam 


of  early  life,  when  the  i 
green."  Tbe  next  line  poaae*  to  s  new  metapbor.  or 
rather  "  blade"  ia  naed  not  aa  a  fDrmal  fignre,  bat  in  i 
aecondary  aenae.  Moat  of  the  editma  have  thought  thai 
the  imagery  waa  incongmoui,  and  have  adopted  Tbeo- 
hald'a  coryectnre  of  "ilaie  o(  youth."  But  the  old 
copies  all  read  "  bUde." 

"  —  siCHiiT  ejea"—"  Shakespeare  meana  that  hn 
beauty  had  aatoniahed  thoae  who.  naving  seen  the  great- 
eat  nnmber  of  fair  women,  might  be  aaid  to  be  the  rict- 
ttl  in  ideaa  of  beauty.  So  in  As  Yoc  Lixi  It — 'To 
have  aeen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  ii  to  have  rwi 
(j«  and  poor  hand*.' " — Stiviri. 

"  —^a  day  of  BBAsOif ".—i  e.  A  teatona&Ie  day-  Son- 
ahine  and  hul  mark  a  day  out  of  season.  The  eipri*- 
aion  i*  still  in  use  in  various  parti  of  tbe  United  Stalts. 
though  obsolete  in  En^and. 

"  Contempt  kit  leomjul  riRiriCTivc  did  tend  mi"— 
Apparently  used  for  a  glass,  or  mirror,  effecting  aome 
optical  deluaion,  Uke  the  anaMorekoiii.  Thus  aan  an 
old  writer—"  A  picture  of  a  Chancellor  preKmted  a 
multilnde  of  tittle  faces;  but  if  one  did  look  at  itthrongli 
a  feripcetive,  there  appeared  only  the  aingle  poor 
traitore." — Hnmant  Jndtulrie. 

"Our  Di™  love,  waking" — I  stupect,  with  Johnsoa. 
that  the  author  having  corrected  hia  fint  tbonght,  both 
the  original  and  the  correction  have  been  presraved,  and 
mixed  up  ao  s>  lo  make  a  very  confused  aeuse.  Bnt 
this  obscure  line  may  mean  that,  "  Our  luve,  awaking  to 
the  worth  of  the  lost  object,  too  late  laments ;  onrsbame- 
ful  hate  or  dislike  having  slept  out  the  period  when  ovr 
bultw '-"-  " 
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"  The  last  ikatj  ere  I  took  her  leave  at  court" — The 
editors  have  found  difficulty  and  proposed  alteration  in 
this  line,  but  the  sense  seems  to  be  clearly,  **  the  last 
time  that  ever  I  took  leave  of  her  at  court" 


« 


In  Florence  teas  it  from  a  casement  throien  mc"— 
"  Bertram  still  continues  to  have  too  little  virtue  to  de- 
serve Helena.  He  did  not  know  indeed  that  it  was 
Helena*8  ring,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  it  not  from  a 
yurindow." — ^Joh  nsor  . 

"  I  stood  snoag'd" — i.  e.  The  noble  lady  thought  that 
Bertram  "  stood  engag'd"  to  her.  Malone  understands 
it  unenraf^edf  as  meaning  in  Old-English  un^gaged — 
gaged  bemg  the  old  wura  for  engaged. 

"  Plutus  himself. 
That  knows  the  TiifCT  and  multiplying  medicine"  etc. 

"  Plutus,  the  grand  alchemist,  who  knows  the  tinc- 
ture which  confers  the  properties  of  gold  upon  base 
metals,  and  the  matter  by  wnich  gold  is  multiplied,  by 
^nrhich  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is  made  to  communicate 
its  qualities  to  a  large  mass  of  base  metal.  In  the  reign 
of  Heniy  IV.  a  law  was  made  to  forbid  all  men  thence- 
forth to  multiply  gold,  or  use  any  craft  ot  multiplication. 
Of  thiB  law,  Mr.  Boyle,  when  he  was  warm  with  the 
hope  of  transmutation,  procured  a  repeal." — Johnson. 

"  —  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself,"  etc. 

"  The  true  meaning  of  thb  expression  is.  If  you  know 
tliat  your  faculties  are  so  sound  as  that  you  have  the 
proper  consciousness  of  your  own  actions,  and  are  able 
to  recollect  and  relate  what  you  have  done,  tell  me," 
etc. — ^Johnson. 

"  — for  four  or  five  removes" — i.  e.  Stages,  or  jour- 
neys. The  petitioner  had*  lost  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting the  paper  herself,  either  at  Marseilles,  or  on  the 
road  from  thence  to  Rousillon,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  four  or  five  *'  removes"  behind  the  court. 

**  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for 
this" — There  has  been  much  contest  between  this, 
%vhich  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  and  that  of  the 
second ;  either  of  which  may  have  been  the  true  one. 
and  both  are  intelligible.  1  have,  with  Knight  and 
Singer,  preferred  the  former. 

Tne  second  folio  reads,  **  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law 
iu  a  iair,  and  toll  for  him :  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him." 
*'  The  allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  paying  toll  for  the  lib- 
erty of  selling  in  a  fair,  and  means,  *  I  will  buy  me  a 
iion-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  sell  this  one :  pay  toll  tor  the 
liberty  of  selling  him.'     So  in  *  Hudibras :' — 

s  roan  ffolding, 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  were  ye  lold  for, 
And  in  the  public  marlcet  tolTd  for. 

There  were  two  statutes  to  regulate  the  tolling  of  horses 

in  fairs." — Singer. 

Collier  retains  and  thus  defends  the  other  reading : — 

'*  The  meaning  is  plain,  although  much  comment  lias 

been  wasted  upon  the  passage.     Lafeu  says, '  I  will  buy 

me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  pay  toll  for  him  on  the 

purchase :  as  for  this  son-in-law,  I'll  have  nothmg  to  do 

with  him.' " 

"  —  FOR  wives  are  monsters  to  you" — The  first  folio 
repeats  sir  instead  of  **  for,"  which  Collier,  following 
an  old  MS.  correction,  reads  ''for."  Sir,  with  a  long/, 
would  be  easily  misprinted  "  for."  Other  editors  read 
since ;  but  "  for"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  because.  The 
second  folio  gives  the  line  thus : — 

I  wonder,  sir,  wires  are  such  monsters  to  you — 
which  Stevens  adopts.    The  choice  is  of  little  moment. 

*'  -^and  rich  validity" — Here,  as  elsewhere,  Shake- 
speare uses  "  validity"  for  value ;  but  it  is  found  in  no 
other  writer,  and  seems  peculiar  to  him. 

**  He  blushes,  and  His  his" — The  old  folios  have  hit, 
instead  of ''  his."  Malone  reads,  "  He  blushes,  and  'tis 
it,"  which  may  be  right,  but  not,  as  Malone  supposed, 
because  it  was  a  misprint ;  but  because  hit  is  the  an- 


cient orthography  of  it,  being  universal  in  the  old  chroni- 
cles, etc.,  and  not  quite  out  of  use  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
H.  Tooke  ("  Diversions  of  Puriey")  is  very  contemp- 
tuous on  Malone  for  not  knowing  this.  But  here  the 
context  indicates  that ''  his"  was  meant.  The  countess 
of  course  means  that  the  ring  is  Bertram's. 

"  —  QUOTED/(0r  a  most  perfidious  knave"^'*'  Quoted" 
has  the  same  sense  as  noted,  or  observed.  So  in  Ham- 
let: — 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  Judgment 

I  had  not  quoted  him. 

"  —  thou  art  too  fine"— i.  e.  Too  full  o^  finesse ^  and 
art;  being  the  French  tropfin. 

"If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue"^ln 
Painter,  and  m  his  original,  Boccaccio,  Helen  comes  be- 
fore Count  Bertram  at  Rousillon,  with  twins  in  her  arms : 
**  lo  ti  richieggio  per  Dio,  che  le  conditioni  postemi 
per  li  due  cavalieri,  che  io  ti  mandai,  tu  le  mi  osservi  : 
ed  ecco  nelle  mie  braccia  non  un  solo  figliuolo  di  le  ma 
due;  ed  ecco  qui  il  tuo  anello;"  which  Painter  thus 
renders: — "Therefore  I  now  beseche  thee,  for  the 
honour  of  Grod,  that  thou  wilt  observe  the  conditions 
which  the  twoo  Knightes  that  I  sent  unto  thee  did  com- 
mannde  me  to  doe ;  for  beholde  here,  in  my  armes,  not 
onely  one  sonne  begotten  by  thee,  but  twayne,  and 
likewyse  thy  ryng." — {Palace  of  Pleasure.)  In  the 
original  story  the  King  is  not  present  at  the  reconcile- 
ment of  Bertram  and  Helena. 


"  This  play  has  many  delightful  scenes,  though  not 
sufficiently  probable,  and  some  happy  characters,  though 
not  new,  nor  produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  Parolles  is  a  boaster  and  a  coward,  such 
as  has  always  been  the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  perhaps 
never  raised  more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the 
hands  of  Shakespeare. 

"  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram :  a  man 
noble  without  generosity,  and  youne  without  truth; 
who  marries  Helena  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a 
profligate — when  she  is  dead  b^  his  unkindness,  sneaks 
home  to  a  second  marriage,  is  accused  by  a  woman 
whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood, 
and  is  dismissed  to  happiness. 

"  The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told  be- 
fore of  Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
scarcely  merited  to  be  heard  a  second  time." — ^Johnson. 

"  The  story  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and 
of  several  others  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  is  taken  from 
Boccaccio.  The  Poet  has  dramatized  the  original  novel 
with  great  skill  and  comic  spirit,  and  has  preserved  all 
the  beauty  of  character  and  sentiment,  without  improv- 
ing upon  It,  which  was  impossible.  There  are,  inaeed, 
in  Boccaccio's  serious  pieces,  a  truth,  a  pathos,  and  an 
exquisite  refinement  of  sentiment,  which  are  hardly  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  prose-writer  whatever.  Jus- 
tice has  not  been  done  him  by  the  world.  He  has  in 
genera]  passed  for  a  mere  narrator  of  lascivious  tales  or 
idle  jests.  This  character  probably  originated  in  his 
obnoxious  attacks  on  the  monks,  and  has  been  kept  up 
by  the  grossness  of  mankind,  who  revenged  their  own 
want  of  refinement  on  Boccaccio,  and  only  saw  in  his 
writings  what  suited  the  coarseness  of  their  own  tastes. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  he  has  carried  sentiment  of  every 
kind  to  its  very  highest  purity  and  perfection.  By  sen- 
timent, we  would  here  understand  the  habitual  work- 
ings of  some  one  powerful  feeling,  where  the  heart  re- 
poses almost  entirely  upon  itself,  without  the  violent  ex- 
citement of  opposing  duties  or  untoward  circumstances. 

**  The  invention  implied  in  his  different  tales  is  im- 
mense ;  but  we  are  not  to  infer  that  it  is  all  his  own. 
He  probably  availed  himself  of  all  the  common  tradi- 
tions which  were  floating  in  his  time,  and  which  he  was 
the  first  to  appropriate.  Homer  appears  the  most  origi- 
nal of  all  authors,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  tl^t 
we  can  trace  the  plagiarism  no  further." — Hazlitt. 
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NOTES  ON  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


"Tbe  comic  puK  of  the  plot  of  All'i  Will  thit 
E>Di  Well,  and  the  cbaracten  of  Iho  CoaoteH,  Lafeu, 
etc.,  are  of  tlie  Poel'a  own  crestioD;  and.  in  tbe  con- 
duct of  tbe  fable,  be  haa  foand  it  eipedieat  to  depart 
Grom  hi*  original  mora  tban  it  it  hit  naaal  ciulom  to  do. 

"JohoiOD  ha>  eiprexeed  bia  diglike  o[  tbe  chancter 
of  Bertram,  and  moat  fair  readen  hare  mBnifnted  their 
abbomnce  of  him,  and  have  thoaghl  with  Johnsoa  that 
he  ought  not  lo  have  gone  onpuDished,  for  the  aake  not 
only  of  poedcal,  but  of  moral  juitice.  Bchlegel  hea  re- 
marked, that  '  Bhakeapeare  never  allempta  to  miti^le 
the  impreation  of  hii  unfeeling  pride  and  giddy  dian^- 
tion.  He  intended  merely  lo  give  na  a  miblarj  portrail ; 
and  painu  the  tme  way  of  tbe  world,  acoording  to  which 
the  iDJnitice  of  men  towarda  women  i>  itot  conaidered 
in  a  very  seriotu  light,  if  they  only  maiotain  what  ia 
called  the  honoor  of  the  family.'  The  fact  ia,  that  the 
couMniction  of  hia  plot  prevented  bim.  Helena  naa  to 
be  rewaxded  for  her  hemic  and  peraevering  oBectiDn; 
and  an;  more  aerioua  puaiahment  than  the  temporary 
abame  and  remone  that  awaita  Bertram,  would  have 
It  with  comedy.  It  (hould  alao  be  re- 
he  wa>  coDitrained  to  marry  Helena 


againathl 


"Helena  ii 


ion  of  atrength  of  paaaion  with 
'To  be  tremblingly  alive  to 
gentle  impreaiiotu,  and  yet  able  to  preaerve,  when  the 
pniiecntion  of  a  dengn  reqnirei  it,  an  immoTable  heart, 
amidat  even  the  moat  imperiona  canaea  of  aubduing  emo- 
lioa,  ia,  perhapa,  not  an  impoaaible  conatinitlon  of  mind ; 
bnt  it  ia  tbe  ntmoat  and  rsreateodowmentof  hamantty.' 
— (FaaT-aB'a  Eiiayi.)  Buch  a  character,  almoat  aa  dif- 
ficolt  to  delineate  in  ficdoD  aa  to  find  in  real  life,  haa 
abakeapeare  given  ni  in  Helena,  lonched  with  the  moat 
aool^aubduing  pethoa,  and  developed  with  the  moit 
eannunmale  akill. 

"  Although  Helena  lella  heiaelf  that  ahe  love*  in  vain, 
a  conviction  •tranger  tbon  reoaon  lella  her  IbaE  ahe  doea 
not  Her  love  ia  like  a  religion,  pure,  holy,  and  deep: 
die  bleaaedneaa  to  which  ahe  hu  lifted  her  thougbla  ia 


ever'  before  her — to  daapair  vroald  be  a  crime.  ■ 
would  be  to  caat  herself  away,  and  die.  Tbe  fiiibi 
her  affection,  combtniog  with  tbe  natural  energy  of  W 
character,  believing  all  thiiigs  poaaible,  makea  ibnai 
It  could  aay  to  the  moantain  of  pride  which  alandi  br 
Iweeii  her  and  her  hopea.  '  Be  ibnn  removed  ['  aadiii 
removed.  Thia  ia  the  aolation  of  ber  bebavionr  ia  lb 
marriago-acene,  where  BertrBm,  with  obviom  telnrlaDir 
and  disdain,  accepCa  ber  band,  which  the  King,  hafca- 

dal  lord  and  guardian,  foi ■-'— 

"Her  maiden ty  ahimk 
ahiinka  back: 


enty  ahome  ia  at  firat  abocked,  and  ib 


But  ahall  ahe  weakly  relinqniah  tbe  goldeo  oppottmBn 
and  daah  the  cup  from  ber  lipa  at  tbe  roommt  it  H  pr- 
aeotedl  Bliall  ibe  caat  away  tbe  treaaore  for  whidibp 
haa  ventured  life,  hooonr,  all — whea  it  ia  jnat  widai 
her  grasp  t  Shall  ahe,  after  compinminiig  ber  fennuv 
delicacy  by  the  public  diacloaore  of  her  preferoicc,  \k 
thruit  Wk  into  shame,  '  to  btnafa  oat  the  poor  maaki- 
der  of  her  life,'  and  die  a  poor,  loat,  accnned  ihii;' 
Thii  would  be  veiy  pretty,  and  interesting,  and  danr- 
teristic,  in  Viola  or  Ophelia;  but  not  at  all  connlaT 
with  chat  high  determined  apirit,  that  moral  toofj. 
with  which  Helena  ia  portrayed.  Pride  ia  tbe  only  o))- 
atacle  oppoaed  to  her.  She  la  not  deapiaed  and  rejeetail 
aa  a  woman,  but  aa  a  poor  phyaician'a  daoghlar:  mi 
thia,  to  an  nnderatanding  ao  clear,  aa  alroaig,  ao  Jnitc 
Helena't.  ia  not  felt  aa  an  unpardopable  iaaott.  Tlr 
mere  pride  of  rank  and  birth  ia  a  pntjndioe  of  whidi 
she  cannot  comprehend  the  force,  beaiiae  bar  nini 
tower*  so  immeaaurably  above  it ;  and,  compared  wilb 
the  inGnite  love  that  awella  in  her  ovrn  boaom,  it  ainb 
into  nothine.  She  cannot  conceive  that  he  to  whom  d* 
has  devoted  ber  heart  and  truth,  ber  aoul,  her  Ule,  hn 
aervice,  muit  not  one  day  love  her  in  return ;  and,  onR 
her  own  beyond  the  reach  of  late,  that  her  cans,  ber 
careeaea,  her  onwearied,  patient  tendemeaa,  will  ool,  ii 
lait,  '  win  her  lord  to  look  upon  her.' 

**  It  is  Ibis  fond  &ith  which,  hoping  all  tbinA  eitthtv 
her  to  endure  all  Ihinga — which  ballowa  md  digniSat 
the  aarrender  of  her  woman's  pride,  m-Viiig  jt  a  aoi- 
Gce  on  which  virtue  and  Jove  throw  a  miog;le3  i— iiii  i  " 

—Mm.  JlMEIOK. 
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CHRONOLOOT,   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   STYLE,    ETC. 

rHE  WINTER'S  TALE  i<  onqoMtuiubly  one  of  Shakecpeare's  later  vratkt,  anil  it  may 
have  been  hii  very  lad  dnuna.  Tbu  play  waa  DBier  prtoted  dniiog  ths  aathor'a  life,  and  ia 
pi«*eTved  only  Id  the  tbtio  edition  of  1633.  A>  it  hai  not  the  evidence  of  the  d&ts  of  ill 
compontioD  aSbrded  to  many  other  play*  by  ibor  eariy  paUieMion  in  pampMela,  and  aa  there 
o  be  fbnnd  any  entry  of  the  title  apon  the  regiatera  of  the  Slationen'  Company,  nor 
mtion  of  it  in  conlemponuy  anthon,  there  wai  fbrmerly  mnch  doubt  and  critical 
m  to  the  epoch  of  the  aathor'i  literary  life  to  which  it  ahoold  be  aaaigned.  Thii 
i>,  boweTer,  now  very  letiafBctoHly  aacertained  by  the  general  agreement  of  ill  atyle  of  Ian* 
guage  and  thought,  with  the  more  preciae  evidence  reaolling  from  the  coll^ion  of  aeveral 
inaolaled  piecea  of  teatimony  mcceaaively  diacovered,  within  the  lait  few  yean,  by  the 
iodnatiy  of  Mr.  Collier  and  hi>  anocialaa,  in  the  invealigatian  of  Shakeapearian  and  other 
Ud-Engliah  lore.  The  internal  evidence  of  style  and  manner  alone  would  not  fix  any  veiy 
definite  period  for  the  compoaition  of  Ihii  play,  nor  indeed  do  more  than  indioUe  that  it  wna 
written  at  aome  time  after  he  entered  npou  the  middle  atage  of  hia  career,  when  he  had 
paaaed  from  the  purely  poetical  cart  of  thought  and  langoage  (till  predominaot  (though  not 
eiclnaively  *o)  in  the  MaacniiiT  or  Viaici,  to  the  peculiar  dramatio  chancter,  a 
pMiionale  and  pbitaaophical,  of  hia  motorer  mind.  Tbe  free  and  dnunaiic  cm 
lion,  the  elliptic^  >enteiicea,  the  compreaaad  diction,  the  bold  uae  of  wordi  in  the  graver 
pa—agea,  and  the  eaner  and  more  oanual  tone  of  humonr,  ai  compared  with  (he  brilliant 
and  gay  but  more  artificial  caat  of  hi>  earlier  comedy,  aafficiently  demonatrate  that  the 
Wirtir'i  TiLi  wai  not  written  anlil  the  anthor'a  mind  bad  acquired  thoae  habila  of  thonght 
which  chaiBctariie  bia  portraita  of  Hamlet,  of  Othello,  and  of  Fabtaff. 
But  beyond  dua  general  limit,  mere  internal  evidence  cannot  guide  na.  and  it  if  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  critica  of  the  lait  centniy,  from  Pope  to  Cbalmera,  differed  widely  in  their  coqjectorea,  and  that  even 
iboae  who,  like  Warbnrton  and  Walpole,  did  jnatice  to  the  poetry  and  genioa  of  the  piece,  were  not  mnch  nearer 
in  their  coTtjectarea  than  tbe  feebler  critiM,  who,  following  the  Jitia  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  were  ihocked  at  tbe 
daring  contempt  of  the  nnity  of  time,  and  diipoaed  to  eicnie  the  aathor  by  nippoaing  it  to  be  an  old  ^y  of  aome 
inferior  author,  merely  remodelled  by  Shakeapeare.  "  with  tbe  addition  of  Hme  chancten  or  aingle  aceiiM." 

Bat  the  date  of  tbe  Gnt  repreieDtation,  and  probably  of  ila  compoiition  not  long  before,  haa  at  length  been  aa- 
certained,  by  the  diacovery  and  collation  of  four  or  five  aeperate  pointj  of  eridence,  with  which  the  indica- 
tioDB  of  ityle  joat  noticed  very  well  correapond. 

Malone,  who  had  at  fi rat  maintained  that  the  Winter's  Tili  waa  written  in  1604.  diacovered  in  hia  old  age  a 
memonndnm  in  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Bevels  under  Jamea  II.,  dated  Angnst,  1693, 
and  mentioning  "  an  old  play  called  Wimtir'i  Tit.e,  formerly  allowed  by  9ir  George  Hue,  and  likewise  by  me." 
Now  this  Oeoi^  Buc,  or  Bncke,  held  the  oflice  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  from  October,  1610,  tmlil  16S3,  and  in 
Tirtoe  of  it  tbe  aole  authority  of  licensing  plays  for  performance  or  printjag.  The  piece  moat  tfaerelbre  bave  been 
prodoced  at  some  time  after  October,  ISIO.  Several  year*  aAer  this  the  nunuacript  diary  waa  discovered  of  the 
astrological  and  theatrical  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  to  whose  acqoaintance  (be  readers  of  this  edition  have  been  more 
(bnnally  introduced  in  tbe  Introductory  Remarks  on  Cthiilihi.  In  the  "book  of  playa,  and  notes  thereof,  forcom- 
tnon  pohcy,"  tmder  the  date  of  IStb  May.  161 1,  he  girea  an  account  <rf'  the  piece  as  be  bad  just  seen  it  at  tbe 
Globe  Theatre  ;  and  he  is  a*  minuto  in  his  narrative  of  the  plot  ai  a  modem  theatrical  reporter  is  of  that  of  a  new 
piece,  as  this  most  in  all  probability  then  have  been.  Again,  it  appears  from  the  "  Extracts  from  the  aceoimla  of 
tfte  Bevek  at  Courl,"  printed  in  1843,  for  the  Shakeapeare  Society,  that  there  was  repreaented  at  the  palace  of 
Wbiteball,  on  tbe  Sth  November,  1611,  "a  play  called  the 'Winter's  Nighlea  Tayle.' " 

While  tbe  date  of  the  firat  repmenlalion  is  thns  nearly  aacertained  by  the  cnrioas  collation  of  accidental  leall- 
mony,  that  of  the  composition  is  again  indicated  by  another  equally  accidental  cbnmologica]  evidence,  alight  in 
■taelf,  yet  quite  cortelnsiTe  in  its  connection  with  the  rest. 

Tbe  drama,  a*  our  readers  will  find,  waa  fouoded  wholly  upon  Oreene's  little  novel  of  "  Pandailo,  or  the  Hia- 
My  of  Doraatu*  and  Fawnia,"  from  which  Sbakeepeare  has  not  only  drawn  his  main  plot  and  incidents,  hut  haa 
occasionally  osed  i(a  very  language,  with  tbe  same  fieedom  with  which  he  emi^yed  old  HoDingahed  in  his  hia- 
Knical  plays.  Tbisisdone,  in  both  cases,  in  *ucb  a  mannerlbat  it  ia  evident  that  he  wrote  with  the  book  before  him. 
Greene's  novel  waa  fint  printed  in  15SS,  and  then  not  again  nntil  1607  and  1609,  in  which  editions  it  appeared 
witb  many  alterations  by  the  author  himself.     Now  it  happena  that  in  act  iii.  bcsub  3  (■•  Mr.  Collier  has  shown)  that 
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in  copying  the  oracle  fifom  the  novel,  the  Poet  did  not  ose  the  eorier  edition,  hat  one  of  these,  (1607  or  16  09,)  ia 
which  the  language  had  been  changed. 

It  thcu  becomes  manifest  that  the  Winter's  Talk  was  written  at  some  time  about  1610,  in  the  reign  of  Jinei 
II.,  some  yean  after  Othkllo,  and  not  very  long  before  or  after  the  production  of  Ctmbeljkk  in  its  presentfixB— 
the  two  of  our  author's  dramas,  which  the  exhibition  of  the  same  terrible  passion  in  all  three,  most  freqoes^ 
brings  to  the  reader's  mind  in  the  perusal  of  this  play. 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  stating  and  comparing  this  curious  concatenation  of  independent  tettunoDj, 
thas  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  a  single  question,  not  only  because  every  thing  that  thoa  throws  light  on  the 
varying  progress  of  the  great  Poet's  mind  is  full  of  interest,  but  because  it  is  in  itself  a  very  inatroctive  inqmrj, 
as  showing  how  little  weight  the  most  plausible  conjectural  probabilities  are  entitled  to,  on  much  ^iveightier  manen, 
when  opposed  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  investigation  of  documentary  or  other  positive  external  testimoBj. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  much  of  the  philosophical  history  of  the  present  day  stands  on  any  nuie 
solid  foundation  than  the  very  ingenious  theory  of  Horace  Walpole  on  this  very  plaj,  which,  taken  ilaae, 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  satis&ctory  and  conclusive,  until  overthrown  by  the  irreconcilable  fi<K;t8  and  dates  aboe 
disinterred.  This  conjecture  of  this  acute  and  ingenious  writer  is  too  curious  a  portion  of  Shakespearian  critioHD 
to  be  omitted  here  :~- 

''  The  Winter's  Talk  (says  he)  may  be  ranked  among  the  historic  plays  of  Shakespeare,  thoogfa  not  one  of  hii 
numerous  critics  and  commentators  have  discovered  the  drift  of  it.  It  was  certainly  intended  (in  complimeiit  to 
Queen  Elizabeth)  as  an  indirect  apology  for  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn.  The  address  of  the  Poet  spears  nowbeie 
to  more  advantage.  The  subject  was  too  delicate  to  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  without  a  veil ;  and  it  was  too  re> 
cent,  and  touched  the  queen  too  nearly,  for  the  bard  to  have  ventured  so  home  an  allusion  on  any  other  groasd 
than  compliment  The  unreasonable  jealousy  of  Leontes,  and  his  violent  conduct  in  consequence,  form  a  true  por- 
trait of  Henry  VIII.,  who  generally  made  the  law  the  engine  of  his  boisterous  passions.  Not  only  the  geoenl 
plan  of  the  story  is  most  applicable,  but  several  passages  are  so  marked  that  they  touch  the  real  hjatoiy  nearer  tin 
the  fable.    Hermione,  on  her  trial,  says  :^ 

—  For  honour, 
'Tia  a  deriratire  from  me  to  mine, 
And  only  that  I  stand  for. 

This  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  king  before  her  execution,  w^bere  she  (Jflsds 
for  the  infant  princess,  his  daughter.  Mamillius,  the  young  prince,  an  unnecessary  character,  dies  in  his  infiucy; 
but  it  confirms  the  allusion,  as  Queen  Anne,  before  Elizabeth,  bore  a  still-bom  son.  But  the  most  striking  yasaas^, 
and  which  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  tragedy  but  as  it  pictured  Elizabeth,  is  where  Paulina,  deacribing  the  new-born 
princess,  and  her  likeness  to  her  &ther,  says,  *  She  has  the  very  trick  of  his  firown.'  There  is  one  sentence,  indeed, 
so  applicable,  both  to  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  that  I  should  suspect  the  Poet  inserted  it  after  her  death.  Paolii>a> 
speaking  of  the  child,  tells  the  king :— 

—  *Tia7ouri; 
And  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worae. 

The  WiN'Txn's  Talk  was  therefore  in  reality  a  second  part  of  Henrt  VIII." 

Elizabeth  died  in  March,  1603,  and  it  is  certain  that  five  or  six  years  after  the  accession  of  her  successor,  Jamei 
II.,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  personal  feelings  of  Elizabeth,  there  could  have  been  no  possible  motiTe  for 
flattery,  or  even  more  justifiable  compliment  or  palliation  of  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn. 

Nor  can  the  intent  to  shadow  forth  Henry  VIII. 's  capricious  jealousies  be  transferred  from  the  Poet  to  the  antbor 
of  the  novel  from  which  he  drew  his  plot;  for  there  the  story  is  much  less  susceptible  of  courtly  applicstioa: 
among  other  circumstances  which  would  negative  such  a  coijecture,  is  the  prominent  one  of  the  catsstropbe. 
In  the  novel,  after  some  other  revolting  incidents,  which  the  Poet  rejected  with  the  rest  of  the  catastrophe,  Pi>- 
dosto,  the  jealous  sovereign,  the  Leontes  of  Shakespeare,  **  moved  with  desperate  thoughts,  fell  into  a  mehmcboly 
fit,  and  to  close  up  the  comedy  with  a  tragical  stratagem,  slewe  himself." 

It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  in  drawing  the  portrait  of  an  unreasonable  and  capriciooa  royal  jealousy.  Abbs 
Boleyn  and  her  tyrant  husband  might  have  been  transiently  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Hkmrt  VIII. ;  bat  if  is. 
they  served  only  as  affording  models  of  character  or  hints  for  dialogue,  like  any  other  personages  of  real  life,  ft  of 
history,  who  have  furnished  hints  to  his  dramatic  invention,  without  the  most  remote  idea  of  making  it  erident  to 
the  reader  or  spectator,  that  the  Poet  was  relating  or  alluding  to  any  story  of  his  own  age  and  nation. 

Although  the  play  is  confessedly  not  to  be  classed  among  its  author's  greatest  works,  yet  it  is  in  no  wise  si- 
worthy  of  the  Poet  who  had  written  Othkllo  and  Lear.  Dryden, — whose  delightful  and  instructive  critical  di»> 
cussions  are  generally  very  strongly  biassed  by  the  particular  controversial  object  he  had  in  view, — ^in  defence,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  his  own  poetical  and  dramatic  works,  had,  in  a  sweeping  censure  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeaiv  sod 
Fletcher,  classed  the  Winter's  Talk  among  the  plays  the  author  "  wrote  first,"  together  with  Pkriclss,  the  )» 
torical  plays.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  Msasurs  por  Msasurs  ;  all  which  (he  adds)  "  are  either  grounded  <• 
impossibilities,  or  at  least  so  meanly  written  that  the  comedy  neither  caused  your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  parti  jotf 
concernment"  All  this  is  coolly  said,  by  a  man  of  genius,  of  dramas  of  which  Falstaff  and  his  inimilshle  ooo* 
TNuiions  formed  part  of  **  the  comedy ;"  aud  the  noble  moralities  of  Measurx  kor  Measure,  the  pastoral  fweetBO* 
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of  Perdita,  and  the  high  heroic  thoughts  and  living  portraitures  of  Hotspur,  Harry  of  Monmouth,  and  a  throng  of 
great  English  historical  names,  constitute  the  **  serious  part." 

This  flippant  dictum  of  the  great  teacher  of  English  criticism  was  faintly  echoed  by  many  a  minor  critic,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  Winter's  Talk,  they  being  shocked  by  the  contempt  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  dramatic  time,  and 
confounded  by  apparent  anachronisms  and  confusions  of  place  and  manners.  But  universal  public  opinion  has 
long  ago  reversed  the  decision  of  the  critics  of  the  last  age,  and  their  illustrious  lawgiver.  The  Winter's  Tale, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  has  long  been  a  general  favourite  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage.  Hazlitt,  the  highest 
authority  as  to  the  acted  drama,  pronounces  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  acting  of  our  author's  plays ;"  and  it  appears, 
from  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  others,  to  have  been  eminently  successful  on  the  stage,  wherever  it  has  been  revived. 
Warburton  was  the  first  commentator  of  name  who  boldly  dissented  from  the  judgment  of  his  predecessors ;  but 
since  his  time  critic  afler  critic,  such  as  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  CampbeU,  have  joined  in  expressing  their  admira- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  drama,  while  its  popularity  with  the  mass  of  readers  may  well  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  of  the  great  frequency  of  quotations  and  allusions  drawn  from  it,  to  be  found  in  popular  writings  of 
all  sorts. 

The  name  of  the  piece  gives  deliberate  notice  from  the  author  to  his  audience  and  his  readers,  that  he  did  not 
design  a  regular  drama,  even  of  that  license  of  construction  customary  on  the  old  English  stage ;  but  that  they  were 
to  expect  merely  a  dramatized  romantic  tale ;  and,  as  Coleridge  observes,  '*  the  play  is  exquisitely  respondent  to 
its  tide." 

The  unusual  period  of  time  compressed  within  the  five  acts'  representation  is  explained  and  excused  by  the 
chorus  of  Father  Time,  as  mainly  elapsing  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts ;  so  that  in  truth  the  author  has  here 
constructed  a  dramatic  narrative  in  two  parts,  differing  only  in  dramatic  time  from  the  First  and  Second  Part 
of  Henrt  IV.,  and  dramas  of  similar  construction,  by  allotting  three  acts  to  the  first  plot  and  two  to  the  continua- 
tion, instead  of  arranging  them  into  two  longer  piecra  of  five  acts  each. 

The  passion  of  jealousy  was  one  that  the  Poet  had  studied  under  all  its  aspects,  whether  ludicrous  or  terrible— 
as  it  shows  itself  in  Ford  or  in  the  Moor ;  and  he  paints  it  with  such  power  and  truth  as  to  indicate  that  he  had 
acquired  his  intimate  knowledge  of  its  workings  in  some  closer  and  more  practical  experience  than  the  general  ob- 
servation of  human  nature,  or  the  workings  of  his  own  sympathetic  imaginac^n.  In  Othello  and  in  Posthumus  he 
had  painted  men  of  strong  afi*ections  and  noble  and  constant  natures,  both  driven  into  frenzied  revenge  by  the  vile 
arts  of  others :  in  the  one  he  had  shown  a  generous  love  gradually  poisoned  by  a  succession  of  artful  insinuations — 
in  the  other  the  same  confiding  affection  at  once  overthrown  by  apparently  irresistible  evidence ;  he  had  varied 
the  fortunes  of  the  heroes  as  well  as  their  characters,  and  those  of  their  veronged  wives;  and  ended  the  story  of  one 
with  the  repentance  of  despair  and  death,  and  that  of  the  other  with  the  penitence  of  sorrow  and  forgiveness. 
Still  he  had  not  exhausted  his  subject,  and  he  returns  again  to  depict  yet  another  form  of  **  self-harming  jealousy," 
which,  if  less  powerfully  pourtrayed  than  Othello's  dark  passions  and  dire  revenge,  yet  results  from  a  still  nearer 
and  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.  It  is  the  restless,  self-tormenting,  causeless  jealousy  of  a  su»- 
picioos,  wayward  mind,  which,  instead  of  becoming  excited  fiom  without,  by  the  arts  of  false  friendship  or  of  base 
rivals,  makes  to  itself  "  the  meat  it  feeds  on,"  and  repels  indignantly  every  friendly  counsellor  who  would  medicine 
ita  "diseased  opinion."  The  struggle  of  warring  thoughts,  of  gloomy,  self-created  suspicion, — against  truth,  and 
reason,  and  affection, — are  all  expressed  with  wonderful  force  in  the  involved  and  broken  style,  the  compressed  and 
suggestive  diction,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  character  and  object,  in  which  we  recognize  the  peculiar  cast  of 
the  language  of  Lear  and  Macbeth,  applied  to  a  new  purpose. 

The  pastoral  beauty  and  romantic  sweetness  of  the  poetry  of  the  second  part  are  in  exquisite  contrast  with  the 
preceding  acts,  in  versification  and  in  thought.  There  are  many  passages  and  thoughts  there  which  are  probably 
more  often  quoted  and  read  than  any  other  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects,  in  the  language.  The  inventive,  witty, 
versatile  scoundrel,  Autolycus,  is  a  character  introduced  by  Shakespeare  into  the  story,  and  for  the  first  time  on 
the  stage.  In  his  external  man  he  belonged  especially  to  the  Poet's  age,  as  the  delight  and  pest  of  wakes,  fairs, 
and  rural  amusements.  But  his  essential  character  belongs  to  the  corruptions  of  civilized  society,  and  may  still  be 
met  in  various  costumes,  from  the  hero  of  the  **  swell-mob"  up  to  the  pleasant  and  brilliant  blower  of  bubbles  for 
the  exchanges  and  stock-markets  of  London  or  New  York. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  varied  and  admitted  beauties  and  merits  of  this  delightful  drama,  it  may  naturally  be  asked 
"  Why  is  it  not  then,  of  course,  classed  among  its  author''s  greatest  works  7"  The  reason,  in  my  judgment,  is  this. 
It  is,  that  as  compared  with  any  one  of  his  miglitier  efforts,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  that  sustained  intensity  of  pur. 
poee  and  feeling  which,  in  all  poetry  or  eloquence,  not  only  gives  unity  of  effect  to  the  work,  but  communicates  to 
the  reader  a  glow  of  excitement  and  interest  corresponding  with  that  which  the  author  felt  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  power,  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  indolent,  and  often  latent.  It  would  seem  as  though,  instead  of  having 
filled  his  mind  and  memory  with  his  materials  of  plot  and  incident,  as  he  did  in  other  instances,  (whether  those 
materials  were  romantic,  legendary,  or  historical,)  and  then  pouring  forth  their  rough  ore  refined  and  new  stamped, 
hot  firom  the  mint  of  his  own  intellect,— that,  finding  in  Greene's  novel  a  fit  canvass  to  receive  some  passages 
of  his  own  thoughts  or  observations  of  life, — ^the  idea  of  wayward,  self-willed,  self-tormenting,  causeless  jealousy 
might  be  the  main  object, — ^he  sat  down  with  the  book  before  him,  following  that  as  it  led  his  thoughts  or 
snggested  new  ones ;  sometimes  filling  his  page  with  deeper  and  tnier  passion ;  sometimes  rejecting  its  revolting 
incidents;  and,  towards  the  close,  wandering  off  to  luxoriale  in  the  delicate  graces  of  Peidita,  or  Uie  drollery  of 
his  merry  scoondrel,  Autolycus ;  but  stiU  as  continnally  returning  to  'his  anAoi^s  narratiTe  and  characters,  and  never 
reaolntely  or  deliberately  winging  a  sustained  and  loftier  fli^. 
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SOURCE    OF   THE    PLOT.  I     » 

The  plot,  as  before  stated,  is  taken,  with  the  alteration  of  names  and  some  important  changes  of  incident,  hi  I  ^ 
Robert  Greene's  tale,  entitled  "  Pandosto,  or  the  Triumph  of  Time,"  better  known  under  its  aeoond  title  of  "Tk  |  t 
Historie  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia ;"  the  first  named,  Pandosto,  being  the  jealous  Leontest>f  Shakespeare,  ai  Donfis 
and  Fawnia  are  his  Florizel  and  Perdita.  It  was  first  printed  in  1588 ;  reprinted,  with  alterations,  in  1607;  m 
again  in  1609 ;  and  afiterwards  went  through  many  editions.  Such  was  its  popularity,  that  there  are  isid  to  k 
fourteen  editions,  if  not  more,  still  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  collectors.  As  Collier  soggesta,  it  seemt  lili^ 
that  Shakespeare's  attention  was  directed  to  it  (as  afibrding  a  fit  subject  for  dramatic  composition)  bj  the  iloi 
edition,  which  he  appears  to  have  used,  and  which  came  out  in  1609,  the  year  before  the  date  which  so  wm 
concurring  circumstances  conspire  to  point  out  as  that  of  the  preparation  of  the  Winter's  Ta.i.k.  The  tale  ki 
lately  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  "Shakespeare's  Library,"  with  an  excellent  introductoiy  iKrtice,B 
which  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  Poet's  obligations  to  the  noyelist  are  thus  accurately  stated : — 

'*  Robert  Greene  was  a  man  who  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  education :  he  was  a  graduate  of  bodi  u- 
versities;  he  was  skilled  in  ancient  learning  and  in  modem  languages;  he  had,  besides,  a  prolific  imaginsiioB, i 
lively  and  elegant  fancy,  and  a  grace  of  expression  rarely  exceeded;  yet,  let  any  person  well  acquainted  with  te 
Winter's  Talk  read  the  novel  of '  Pandosto,'  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  he  will  be  stmck  at  once  with  tie 
vast  pre-eminence  of  Shakespeare,  and  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  converted  materials  sappjie^ 
by  another  to  his  own  use.  The  bare  outline  of  the  story  (with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare's  miracnloai  oos- 
elusion)  is  nearly  the  same  in  both ;  but  this  is  all  they  have  in  common,  and  Shakespeare  noay  be  said  to  htn 
scarcely  adopted  a  single  hint  for  his  descriptions,  or  a  line  for  his  dialogue  ;*  while,  in  point  of  pension  and  a» 
timent,  Greene  is  cold,  formal,  and  artificial — ^the  very  opposite  of  every  thing  in  Shakespeare.*' 

And  again,  Mr.  Collier  adds — 

"  The  variation  in  the  conclusion  has  already  been  mentioned :  nothing  can  well  be  more  lame,  onsatis&elofT, 
and  even  ofiensive,  than  the  winding  up  of  Greene's  novel,  where  he  makes  Pandosto  first  &11  de^wraldy  ia  km 
with  his  own  daughter,  and  then,  without  any  adequate  motive,  commit  suicide.    Here  the  genioa  of  Shskespea* 
triumphed  over  all  competition :  he  saw  at  once  how  the  preceding  incidents  might  be  converted  to  a  great  dn- 
matic  and  moral  purpose,  the  most  pathetic  and  the  most  beautiful.    In  other  places,  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
our  great  dramadst  are  scarcely  less  conspicuous:  as,  for  instance,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  play,  ^nrhere  he  repR» 
seats  Polixenes  (the  E^gistus  of  the  novel)  as  previously  prepared  to  take  his  departure  in  his  ships,  whidi  bd 
only,  therefore,  to  weigh  anchor ;  while,  in  Greene's  novel,  die  determination  of  the  visitor  to  qoit  the  kingdoa 
of  his  royal  friend  is  sudden,  and  all  his  vessels  have  to  be  got  ready  on  the  instant.    The  variatkxi  in  tibe  tine 
of  the  disclosure  of  the  oracle  may  also  be  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  knowledge  Shakespeare  poaaeaaed  of  dzasHlie 
effect"  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Greene's  novel,  as  well  as  in  Shakespeare's  play,  Bohemia  ia  described  » a  I 
maritime  country,  a  matter  which,  as  to  Shakespeare,  has  given  as  much  trouble  to  his  oommrataton  sad 
critics  as  a  similar  question  (in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  Bohemia  having  been  made  an  island)  ia  recorded  to  bars 
given  to  Corporal  Trim  and  Captain  Shandy.  This  blunder,  if  such  it  were  in  the  novel,  was  (it  may  reasooaUj 
be  supposed)  one  that  the  Poet  did  not  care  to  correct,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  associatiotta  of  his  anfiii'!¥^ 
familiar  with  the  conventional  geography  of  the  popular  tale,  and  not  at  all  fastidious  in  snch  matters,  while  be 
himself  was  content,  with  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  his  audience,  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  localities  (is 
Mr.  Knight's  happy  language)  as  **  purposely  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  the  real"  and  belonging  to  "  some  poeticsl 
sphere,  where  Bohemia  is  but  a  name  for  a  wild  country  upon  the  sea,  and  the  oracular  voices  of  the  pagan  worid 
are  heard  amid  the  merriment  of '  Whitsun  Pastorals'  and  the  solemnities  of '  Christian  burial;'  where  the  *  Empenr 
of  Russia'  represents  some  dim  conception  of  a  mighty  monarch  of  far-off  lands ;  and  '  that  rare  Italian  marter, 
Julio  Romano,'  stands  as  the  abstract  personification  of  exceUence  in  art." 

To  endeavour  to  adjust  the  geography  of  such  a  romantic  tale  as  this  to  that  of  a  modem  atlas,  ia  as  absmd  at  it 
would  be  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen,"  or  the  "  Orlando  Furioso." 

•  « Some  rerlMil  regembkneM  and  trifling  oblifstioiw  bare  been  hiddenullr  poiaied  out  b^  the  eoanneateton  ia  tbdr  aolee  to  the 
Worrvrn't  Taue.    One  of  the  principal  instaneei  oeeun  in  act  iv.  eeene  8,  where  Floriiel  eays : — 

— The  fods  theauelves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasM  upon  them :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull  and  bellow'd ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram  and  bleated ;  and  the  flre-rob*d  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  s  poor  humble  rwain, 
As  I  seem  now.    Their  transformations 
Were  nerer  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer, 
Nor  in  a  way  so  ( ~ 


***Thk  (says  Bfalone)  is  taken  alsMst  literally  from  the  aovtl,'  when,  la  fact,  the  resemblaaee  merely  eoaatats  in  tbe  adopcfan  by  Shskt> 
speare  of  part  of  the  mythologioal  knowledge  sullied  by  Greene.    *The  Gods  above  diedalae  not  to  love 
liked  Daphne;  Jupiter  lo;  and  why  not  I  then  Fawnia?'    The  rcsemblaaoe  is  any  thing  but  literal."- 
Library,** 
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Bat  Greene  was  a  profeased  scholar,  mod  perhaps  for  hhn  it  was  no  safficient  vindication  that  (according  to  Mr. 
Collier)  a  passage  in  John  Taylor's  "  Travels  to  Prague  in  Bohemia,"  in  1620,  shows  that  the  satirical  writer  did 
not  consider  it  strange  that  an  alderman  of  London  was  not  aware  that  a  fleet  of  ships  could  not  arrive  at  a  port  of 
Bohemia: — **  I  am  no  sooner  eased  of  him,  but  Gregory  Gandergoose,  an  alderman  of  Gotham,  catches  me  by  the 
goll,  demanding  if  Bohemia  be  a  great  town,  and  whether  there  be  any  meat  in  it,  and  whether  the  last  fleet  of 
ships  be  arrived  there.*' 

In  feet,  Greene  has  a  very  satisfactory  defence,  which  would  serve  also  for  Shakespeare  if  it  were  not 
evident  that  he  had  treated  the  subject  with  perfect  indifference ;  and  it  surprises  me  that  it  has  not  occurred  to 
Bome  of  the  English  critics,  who  are  never  deficient  in  classical  learning.  It  is  this.  The  present  Bohemia  (the 
Boiihmium  of  the  Latins,  as  we  learn  horn  Tacitus  and  others)  derived  its  name  firom  the  ancient  Boii,  a  Graulish 
or  Celtic  people,  part  of  whom  migrated  there  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  these  same 
Boii,  we  learn  fix)m  the  best  ancient  authorities  (Caesar,  Strabo,  and  Ausonius  among  them)  were  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people  of  many  tribes,  some  of  which  occupied  the  south  part  of  Cis-Alpine  Gaul,  between  the  Appenines 
and  the  Rubicon  to  the  sea,  while  another  nation  of  the  same  stock  and  name  inhabited  the  western  coast  of  Gaul 
Proper  along  the  sea-coast.  Either  of  these  districts,  as  the  land  of  the  Boii,  might  well  be  designated  as  Bohemia 
by  a  scholar  like  Greene,  and  would  answer  all  the  purpose  of  his  story  without  hazarding  any  imputation  on  his 
knov^ledge  of  geography,  ancient  or  modem. 


winter's  tale 


Enter  Camillo  and  Akchidauus. 

Arch.  If  you  Bhill  chance,  Camillo,  to  viiit  Bo- 
hemia, OD  ihe  like  ocosion  whereon  mjr  Bcrricea 
are  now  on  foot,  you  thall  Me,  aa  I  have  said,  Rreat 
difference  beiwixt  our  Bohemia  and  your  Slcilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  thi»  coming  sumnier,  the  king  of 
Sicilia  meno*  to  pay  Bohemia  the  *iutadon  which 
be  juitly  owes  him. 

Areh.  Wherein  our  entertainment  aha])  shame 
us,  we  will  be  juBtified  in  our  lorei:  for,  indeed, — 

Cam.  Beaesch  you, — 

AtcH.  Veriiy,  I  »peak  :l  in  the  Treedom  of  my 
knowledge :  we  cannot  with  auch  maEuilicence — 
in  lo  rare— I  know  not  what  to  Hy.— We  will  give 


you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses,  unintelligent 
of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they  cannot 
praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's 
given  freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  speak  a 
instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it 

Cam.  Sicilia  can 
Bohemia.  They  v 
childhoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then 
such  an  affection,  which  cannot  choose  but  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities,  and  royal 
necessities,  made  separation  of  their  society,  their 
encounlem,  though  not  persoua],  have  been  royally 
attomey'd,  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving 
~    '  that  they  have  seemed  to  be  together, 
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SCE5CD. 


though  abseDC,  shook  hands,  ai  over  a  vast,  and  em- 
braced, as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opposed  winds. 
The  heavens  continue  their  loves ! 

Ar(^,  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamillius : 
it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever 
came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes 
of  him.  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed, 
physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh  :  they, 
that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  bom,  desire  yet 
their  life  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch,  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam,  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son  they  would  desire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IL^The  Same.     A  Room  of  SlaU  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione,  Mamil- 
LIDS,  Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol,  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiird  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks ; 
And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity 
Go  hence  in  debt :  and  therefore,  like  a  cipher, 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 
With  one  we-thank-you  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile, 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

PoL  Sir,  that's  to-morrow. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance, 
Or  breed  upon  our  alienee ;  that  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
**  This  is  put  forth  too  truly.**  Besides,  I  have  stayM 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

Than  you  can  put  us  to*t. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon.  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon,  We'll  part  the  time  between  *s  then ;  and 
in  that 
ril  no  gain-saying. 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  beseech  you,  so. 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i*  the 

world. 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward ;  which  to  hinder, 
Were  in  your  love  a  whip  to  me,  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge,  and  trouble :  to  save  both. 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

J^eon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace, 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.  You, 

sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly :  tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim'd.     Say  this  to  him. 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her,  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son  were  strong : 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go  ; 
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But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay. 

We'll  thwack  him  thence  with  distaffs. — 

Yet  of  your  royal  presence  [To  Fojljxenes.]  IU 

adventure  I 

The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia  \ 

You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commissioii,        / 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest  | 

Prefix'd  for 's  parting :  yet,  good  deed,  Leontes,        i 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o*  the  clock  behiod  f 

What  lady  should  her  lord.     You'll  stay  ? 

Pol,  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows ;  hot  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t'  unsphere  the  stars  with      . 
oaths,  I 

Should  yet  sjiy,  "  Sir,  no  going."     Verily, 
You  shall  not  go :  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest,  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees. 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.    Howsaij      I 
you  ?  I 

My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily. 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Pol.  Your  guest  then,  madam: 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  jailor  then. 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I'll  question  yon 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys; 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then. 

Pol,  We  were,  (air  queen, 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind. 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her,  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two  ? 

Pol,  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk 
i'  the  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other:  what  we  chang'd. 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did.     Had  we  pursued  that  life. 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should   have  answrr*d 

heaven 
Boldly,  '*not  guilty;"  the  imposition  clear'd. 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her,  By  this  we  gather, 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol,  O !  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to 's ;  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl : 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her,  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say. 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :  yet,  go  on ; 
Th'  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any,  but  with  us. 

Leon,  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her,  He'll  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon,  At  my  request  he  would  not 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purjiose. 

Her,  Never  ? 

Leon,  Never,  but  once. 
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Her.  Wfaatt  han  I  twiceaaid  wbII?  wbeo  was't 

I  pr'ythee,  tell  me.  Cram  '•  niib  praise,  eiihI  mnke  's 
As  fat  as  tame  tbinga :  oae  good  deed,  dying  lougue- 

Slaughteri  a  (honsand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages  ;  jou  may  ride  '■ 
With  one  soft  kiss  ■  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal : — 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  bis  stay : 
Wnat  was  my  firsi T  it  hns  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  yoa :  U,  would  her  name  were  Grace ! 
But  oDce  before  I  spoke  lo  the  purpose :  When  ? 
Nay,  let  me  haie't;  1  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  mouths  had  sour'd  tbemselrea  to 

death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap  thyself  my  love  :  then  didst  thou  utter, 
"  I  am  yours  forever." 

Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why.  b  you  now,  1  have  spoke  lo  the  purpose 


Thco 


lyal  husband, 


aroya 
Th'  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Oivinf!  her  hand  to  PoLixenes. 
Lenn.  [J«We.]   Too  hoi.  loo  hot! 

To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods. 


I  have  trtmoT  eordia  on  me ; — my  heart  dances. 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy. — This  enteitainmeot 
May  a  free  face  put  on;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom. 
And  welt  become  the  agent :  't  may,  I  grant ; 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  lingers, 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  piaclis'd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; — and  then  to  srgb,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer;  O !  that  is  enleitainmeni 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  1 

Mam.  Kj,  my  good  lord. 

Ltm.  r  fecks  ? 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock.     What!  hast  smntch'd 

tby  nose  ? — 
They  say,  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine. 
Come,  captain. 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain ; 
.4nd  yet  Ihe  sleer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  ail  call'd  neat.— Still  virginalliog 

[OtjfrraW  PotixKNES  and  Hkhnio.vk. 
Upon  his  palm  1 — How  now,  you  wanloo  calf! 
Art  thou  my  calf! 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord, 

Lton.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shools 
that  I  have. 
To  be  full  like  me :— yet,  tliey  say.  we  arc 
Almost  ns  like  as  eggs :  women  Kty  so. 
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That  will  say  any  thing :  but  were  they  false 
As  o*er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  *twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — %])ome,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye :  sweet  villain ! 
Most  dear*st !  my  collop ! — Can  thy  dam  ? — may  't 

be? 
Affection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre : 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat*st  with  dreams ; — (how  can  this  be  ?)^ 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow'st  nothing.     Then,  'tis  very  credent, 
Thou  may'st  co-join  with  something ;  and  thou  dost ; 
(And  that  beyond  commission;)  and  I  find  it, 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia? 

Her.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How,  my  lord ! 

Leon.   What  cheer?    how  is't  with  you,   best 
brother  ? 

Her,  You  look. 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest. — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms !     Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  .this  kernel. 
This  squash,  this  gentleman.^Mine  honest  friend. 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

Leon.  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !— 
My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir. 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all. 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me.    We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome : 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily,  be  cheap. 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us. 

We  are  yours  i'  the  garden :  shall 's  attend  you 
there? 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you:  you'll 
be  found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky. ^~[Ande.]  I  am  angling 

now, 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to ! 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him ; 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband.     Gone  already ! 

[Exeunt  Polixenes,  Hermione,  and  Attendants. 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 
one  !— 
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Go  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too,  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  ivhose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave :  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell.---Go  play,  boy,  play. — Thew 

have  been, 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  (even  at  this  present, 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,)  holds  his  wife  by  th'  ann, 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluiced  in  *s  absence, 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour.  Nay,  there's  comfort  'm\ 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates,   and    those  gates 

open'd, 
As  mine,  against  their  will.     Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.  Physic  for't  there  is  none: 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south  :  be  it  concluded, 
No  barricado  for  a  belly :  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage.     Many  a  thousand  on's 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not. — How  now,  boy? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that's  some  comfort.— 

What!  Caroillo  there? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius;    thou'rt  an  honest 
man. —  [Exit  Mamiujus. 

Camillo,  this  ereat  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  nad  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor 
hold: 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ? — 

They're  here  with  me  already;  whispering,  roood- 

ingt 
**  Sicilia  is  a" — so-forth.     'Tis  far  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last. — ^How  came't,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stay? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good  should  be  per- 
tinent ; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks  :^not  noted,  is't, 
But  of  the  fmer  natures  ?  by  some  severals. 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes, 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind :  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord  ?     I  think,  most  under- 
stand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha  ? 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress? — satisfy?^ 
Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-pouncils,  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom :  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd  ;  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
In  that  which  seems  *so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon't,— thou  art  not  honest ;  or, 
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inciin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward, 

boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 

lurse  required ;  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 

It  grafted  in  my  serious  trust, 

rein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool, 

sest  a  game  playM  home,  the  rich  stake 

.rawn, 

'st  it  all  for  jest. 

My  gracious  lord, 
e  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful : 
'  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
t  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
t  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
ne  puts  forth.    In  your  afiairs,  my  lord, 
[  were  wilful-negligent, 
ny  folly ;  if  industriously 

the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
ghing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 

thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
if  the  execution  did  cry  out 
the  non-performance,  *twas  a  fear 
oft  infects  the  wisest.     These,  my  lord, 
h  allow*d  infirmities,  that  honesty 

free  of:  but,  beseech  your  grace, 
ler  with  me :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
wn  visage;  if  I  then  deny  it, 
le  of  mine. 

Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 
it*s  past  doubt ;  you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 
er  than  a  cuckold's  horn,)  or  heard, 

a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 

not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think,) 
$  is  slippery  ?     If  thou  wilt  confess, 
be  impudently  negative, 
I  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,  then  say, 
s*s  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 

as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
ler  troth-plight :  say*t,  and  justify*t. 

I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
ireign  mistress  clouded  so,  wtthout 
lent  vengeance  taken.     'Shrew  my  heart, 
rer  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
lis ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
I  as  that,  though  true. 

Is  whispering  nothing  ? 
ig  cheek  to  cheek  1  is  meeting  noses  1 
with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
[iter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
iing  honesty,)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
g  in  comers  ?  wishing  clocks  nnore  swift  ? 
ninutes?  noon,  midnight?  and  all  eyes  blind 
le  pin  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
9uld  unseen  be  wicked  1  is  this  nothing  ? 
tien  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in*t,  is  nothing; 
Bering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 

is  nothing ;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings, 
•e  nothing. 

Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 
diseased  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
most  dangerous. 

Say,  it  be ;  *tis  true. 

No,  no,  my  lord. 

It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 
lou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
ace  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave, 
a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
ith  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
g  to  them  both :  were  my  wife's  liver 

as  her  life,  she  would  not  li^o 
ming  of  one  glass. 


Canu  Who  does  infect  her  1 

Lean.  Why  he,  that  wears  her  like  her  medal, 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :  who— if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing:  ay,  and  thou, 
His  cup-bearer,— whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench*d,  and  rear'd  to  worship,  who  may*Ht 

see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  1  am  galled,— might'st  bespice  a  cup. 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink. 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously,  like  poison  ;  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  diee,— 

Leon.  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot ! 

Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
(Which  to  preserve  is  sleep;  which,  being  spotted. 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps,) 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o*  the  prince,  my  son, 
(Who,  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine,) 
Without  ripe  moving  to't  ?     Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  1 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir : 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't ; 
Provided,  that  when  he*s  remov*d,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first. 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and  thereby  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me. 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down. 
I'll  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord. 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cup-bearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all : 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  ril  do't,  my  lord. 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advis'd 
me.  [Exit 

Cam.  O,  miserable  lady  i^But,  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?     I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes ;  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his  so  too.-— To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows  :  if  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings. 
And  flourish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't ;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villany  itself  forswear't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  star,  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 


Pol. 


Enter  Polixenks. 

This  is  strange.     Methinks, 
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My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ? — 
Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir ! 

Pol,  What  b  the  news  i'  the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance, 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov^d  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment,  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me,  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam,  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How!  dare  not?  do  not!     Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not  ? 
Be  intelligent  to  me.     *Tis  thereabouts ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must. 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  changM  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror. 
Which  shows  me  mine  changM  too ;  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  altered  with*t. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease,  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you,  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  caught  of  me  ? 
Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  lookM  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the 

better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.     Camillo, — 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Oar  gentry  than  our  parents*  noble  names. 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle, — ^I  beseech  you. 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform'c)*  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caoght  of  roe,  and  yet  I  well  ? 
I  must  be  answer'd. — Dost  thon  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, — whereof  the 

least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine, — ^that  thou  declare 
What  incidenoy  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me;  how  far  off,  how  near; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you ; 

Since  I  am  charg*d  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable.     Therefore,  mark  my 

counsel, 
Wliich  miust  be  even  as  swiftly  follow*d,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry,  *'  lost,**  and  so  good-night. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 
PoL  By  whom,  Camillo  ? 

1<? 


By  the  king. 


Cam. 

PoL  For  what? 

Cam.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  Kf 
swears. 
As  be  had  seen  *t,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to 't — ^that  you  have  touched  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

PoL  O !  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yok*d  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best ! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunned. 
Nay,  bated  too,  worse  than  the  greatest  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read ! 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake. 
The  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  pird  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grov? 

Cam.  I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  sure,  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty. 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd,  away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business 
And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  postemi, 
Clear  them  o'  the  city.     For  myself,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  arc  here 
By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth,  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condenmed  by  the  king's  own  mouth. 
Thereon  his  execution  sworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee 

I  saw  his  heart  in 's  face.     Give  me  thy  hand : 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature :  as  she's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and,  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Qood  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothil^; 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion !     Come,  Camillo : 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence.     Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns.    Flease  your  higbiNM 
To  take  the  urgeqt  hour.     Come,  sir :  away ! 

[fcrnw/. 


ScBHK  I. — The  Same. 
Enter  Hermiohb,  HAHiLLiua,  and  Ladiet. 
Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  lo  troubles  ms, 
'Tia  patt  eodunng. 

1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord : 

Shall  I  be  your  play-feUow  I 

Mam.  No,  I'll  dodc  of  yon. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam,  You'll  hiss  me  hard,  aod  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  better. 

S  Lady,  Aud  why  so,  my  lord  1 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker;  yet  black  brows,  they 

«ay. 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semi-circle. 
Or  a  balf-rooon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  this! 
Mam.  I  leam'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray 

What  colour  are  your  eyebrows! 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock :  1  hare  seen  a  lady's 

That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye. 
The  queen,  your  mother,  roonds  apace:  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 

One  of  these  days,  and  Ibeo  you'd  wanton  with  us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 

I  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk ;  good  time 


Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  yon  ?    Come, 

I  am  for  you  again ;  pray  yon,  sit  by  us. 
And  fell's  a  tate. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  beT 

Htr.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter. 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblitu. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  DD ;  sit  down :— «ome  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful 
at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  utdown;  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard. — I  will  tell  h 
softly ; 
Yood'  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her,  Come  on  then. 

And  give 't  roe  u  mine  ear. 
Enier  LcoriTES,  AnTiooiitis,  Lordi,  and  odten, 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  T  his  train  I  Camilla 
with  him  1 

1 1/ird.  Behind  the  tuft  of  [nnes  1  met  them  : 

Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way.     1  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  1 

In  my  just  censure !  in  my  true  opinion '. — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge ! — How  accurs'd. 
In  being  so  blest ! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  Tcuom,  for  his  knowledge 
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Is  not  infected ;  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorrM  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  hefts. — I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander.— 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown : 
Airs  true  that  is  mistrusted : — that  false  villain, 
Whom  I  employM,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him. 
He  has  discoverM  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinched  thing ;  yea,  a  veiy  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will. — How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  ? 

1  Lord.  By  his  great  authority  ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevailed  than  so, 
On  your  command. 

Lton,  I  know 't  too  well. — 

Give  me  the  boy.  [To  Hermione.]  I  am  glad,  you 

did  not  nurse  him : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her,  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon,  Bear  the  boy  hence ;  he  shall  not  come 
about  her. 
Away  with  him ;  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she*s  big  with,  for  *tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her,  But  Td  say  he  had  not, 

And,  ru  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying. 
However  you  lean  to  the  nay  ward. 

Leon,  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say,  **8he  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
**  'Tis  pity  she's  not  honest,  honourable :" 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech,)  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha — (these  petty  brands. 
That  calumny  doth  use,^-0, 1  am  out  I — 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself) — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha*s. 
When  you  have  said  **  she's  goodly,"  come  between. 
Ere  you  can  say  **  she's  honest."    But  be  *t  known, 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be. 
She's  an  adult'ress. 

Her,  Should  a  villain  say  so. 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord. 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon,  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O,  thou  thing ! 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar! — I  have  said 
She's  an  adult'ress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
More,  she's  a  traitor;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her,  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself. 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her,  No,  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  this.     How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  yon  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me  ?     Gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 
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Leon.  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison ! 
He,  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty. 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her,  There's  some  iU  planet  reigos: 

I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. — Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are,  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities ;  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown.     Beseech  you  all,  my 

lords. 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me ; — and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perform'd. 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

[7b  the  Guardi. 

Her,  Who  is't,  that  goes  with  me? — Beseech 
your  highness. 
My  women  may  be  with  me ;  for,  you  see. 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  foots ; 
There  is  no  cause :  when  you  shall  know,  your 

mistress 
Has  deserv'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears. 
As  I  come  out :  this  action,  I  now  go  on. 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord : 
I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorry ;  now, 
I  trust,  I  shall. — My  women,  come ;  you  have  leave. 

Leon,  Go,  do  our  bidding  :  hence ! 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

1  Lord.  Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen 
again. 

Ant,  6e  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord,  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do 't,  sir. 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
r  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you :  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant,  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her 
Than  when  I  feel,  and  see  her,  no  further  trust 

her; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
If  she  be. 

Leon.      Hold  your  peaces ! 

1  Lord,  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves. 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for 't ;  would  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him.     Be  she  honour-flaw'd, — 
I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven. 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :  by  mine  honour, 
I'll  geld  them  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  see. 
To  bring  false  generations :  they  are  co-heirs. 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease !  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose ;  but  I  do  see't,  and  feel't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus,  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty : 
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There*s  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Lean,  What!  lack  I  credit? 

1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I,  my 
lord, 
Upon  this  ground ;  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion, 
Be  blam*d  for*t  how  you  might. 

Leon,  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?     Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this ;  which,  if  you  (or  stupified, 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not. 
Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves, 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter. 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on%  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant,  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it. 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touched  conjecture. 
That  lackM  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding : 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For  in  an  act  of  this  importance  *twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,)  I  have  despatched  in  post, 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo*s  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuffed  sufficiency.     Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had, 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon,  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  such  as  he, 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.     So  have  we  thought  it 

good, 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'd. 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  fled  hence 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us : 
We  are  to  speak  in  public ;  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant,  [Aside.]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it. 
If  the  good  trutn  were  known.  [Ereunt. 

Scene  II. — ^The  Same.    Tlie  outer  room  of  a  Prison. 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  him : 

/Exit  an  Attendant. 
am. — Good  lady! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee. 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ?— Now,  good  sir. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  mth  (he  Jailor. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Jail.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  much  1  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Jail.  I  may  not,  madam :  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here's  ado. 


To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 

Th*  access  of  gentle  visitors ! — Is't  lawful,  pray  you. 

To  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them?  Emilia? 

JaU.  So  please  you,  madam. 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  1 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Exetmt  Attendants. 

Jail.  And,  mndam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  *t  so,  pr'ythee.  [Exit  Jailor. 

Here*s  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-enter  Jailor,  unth  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman. 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emit.  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn. 
May  hold  together.     On  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
(Wnich  never  tender  lady  haih  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  delivered. 

Paul.  A  boy  ? 

Emil.  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe. 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in*t,  says,  **  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you.** 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn  :— 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  i'  the  king,  beshrew 

them! 
He  must  be  told  onU,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  FU  take*t  upon  me. 
If  I  prove  honey -mouth*d,  let  my  tongue  blister. 
And  never  to  my  red-lookM  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more. — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen : 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
rU  show*t  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loud*st.     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o*  the  child : 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  madam. 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident. 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue :  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.    Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  1*11  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer. 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammerM  of  this  design, 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour. 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul.  TeU  her,  Emilia, 

1*11  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it. 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

EmU.  Now,  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

ril  to  the  queen. — Please  you,  come  something 
nearer. 

JaU.  Madam,  if  *t  please  the  queen  to  send  the 
babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

Patd.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir : 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is, 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of 
(If  any  be)  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Jail.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear :  upon  mine  honour,  I 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [Exeunt 
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ScBHB  III. — The  Sinifl.    A  Rotm  in  Ou  Pidaet. 

EnUr  Leontu,  Aktioonds,  Lord*,  and  tAtr 
AUmdaxU. 

Lttm.  Nor  night,  nor  Aaj,  no  rest.    It  »  but 
weakaest 
To  bear  the  nMtter  ibaa,  men  weaknera.     If 
The  cause  were  not  io  iMina — part  o'  the  cau»e. 
She,  th'  Bdult'reM;  Tor  the  harlol  kins 
I»  quite  bejroDd  mine  ann,  out  of  (he  blank 
And  levet  of  fay  brain,  piol-pkwf ;  bul  she 
I  can  hook  lo  me:  bij,  that  she  were  gone, 
OiTen  to  the  lire,  a  moiety  of  mjr  re«i 
Might  come  to  me  again. — Who's  there? 

1  AUen.  Mj  loid. 

Lam,  How  does  the  boy  } 

1  Alttn.  He  took  good  rest  to-night: 

'Tib  hop'd,  his  sickness  is  discfaarg'd. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness ! 


Concemng  the  dishooour  of  bis  molher. 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply, 
Fasteo'd  and  Gx'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself 
Threw  off  bis  iiHrit,  his  appetite,  faia  sleep, 
And  downright  languish'd.  —  Lear«  me  solely:— 

go, 
See  how  he  fares.   [Eiil  AUendatU.] — ^Fie,  6«!  ot 

thought  of  him: — 
The  very  thought  of  my  rerengea  tbat  way 
Recoil  upon  me :  in  himself  too  migbiy. 
And  in  his  parlies,  his  alliance; — let  faim  be. 
Until  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  Tengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     CamJIo  and  Polixenea 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sonm: 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  rvach  them;  not 
Ithin  my  power. 


ShaUst 


EnUr  Paulika,  toith  a  Child. 
1  Lard.  Yon  n 


Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to 

Pear  you  bis  tyraniions  passion  more,  alas .' 
Than  the  queen's  lifeT  a  gracious  innocent  soul, 
More  free  than  be  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That's  enough. 

1  Atlai.    Madam,   be  hatb   not  slept  to-night ; 


None  should  come  at  him. 

Paid.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir: 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     'Tis  such  as  you, — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heatings, — such  as  yon 
Nourish  tfae  cause  of  his  awning:  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true, 
Honest  u  either,  to  pnree  him  of  that  humour. 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paitl.  No  noise,  my  lord;  but  needful  conference 
About  some  gossips  for  your  higbnest. 


Leon.  HowJ— 

Away  with  tbat  andadoiu  lady.     AutigODUs, 
I  charg'd  thee,  that  she  should  not  come  about  me: 
I  knew  site  would. 

Aid.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord. 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine. 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What !  canst  not  rule  bnl 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  cut ;  in  this, 
(Unless  be  take  tfae  course  (hat  you  bare  done. 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour,)  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo,  you  now '.  you  hear. 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run; 
Bul  she'll  not  stumble. 

Paid.  Good  tny  liege,  I  come,— 

And,  I  beseech  you  hear  me,  who  professes 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor,  yet  that  dares 
Leas  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evils. 
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SCENE  III. 


Than  such  as  niost  seem  yours,— I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul,  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen :  I  say, 
good  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon,  Force  her  hence. 

Paul,  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me.     On  mine  own  accord  1*11  off. 
But  first  ril  do  my  errand. — The  good  queen. 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter : 
Here  *tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[Laying  down  the  Child, 

Leon.  Out ! 

A  mankind  witch !     Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd ! 

Paul.  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me,  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  Pll  warrant. 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?   Give  her  the  bastard.— 
Thou,  dotard,  [To  Antioonus.]  thou  art  woman- 

tir*d,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Pardet  here.— Take  up  the  bastard : 
Tak't  up,  I  say ;  give*t  to  thy  crone. 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak^st  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon*t ! 

Le(m.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So  I  would  you  did ;  then,  'twere  past  all 
doubt. 
You'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon,  A  nest  of  traitors ! 

Ant,  I  am  none,  by  thb  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I;  nor  any. 

But  ooe  that's  here,  and  that's  himself;  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander, 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's,  and  will 

not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't|  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Letm.  A  callat. 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  hus- 
band. 
And  now  baits  me ! — Thb  brat  is  none  of  mine : 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes. 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.    '  It  is  yours ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse.- Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  val- 
ley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chio,  and  cheek ;   his 

smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger.— 
And,  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's. 

Loon,  A  gross  hag  !— 


And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Anl.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Lean.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

PqmI.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon,  I'll  ha'  thee  burn'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  bums  in't.    I'll  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy)  something  sa- 
vours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you. 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Lston.  On  your  allegiance. 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.  Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so. 
If  she  did  know  me  one.    Away  with  her! 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me ;  I'll  be  gone 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  'tis  yours :  Jove  send 

her 
A  better  guiding  spirit !— What  need  these  haods  ?— 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  ooe  of  you. 
So,  so : — farewell ;  we  are  gone.  ['Exit. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. 
My  child  ?  away  with't !— even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence. 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire : 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.   Take  it  up  straight. 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tb  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony,)  or  I'll  seize  thy  life. 
With  what  thou  ebe  call'st  thine.     If  thou  refuse. 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard-brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.     Go,  take  it  to  tne  fire, 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

1  Lord.  We  can:  my  royal  liege, 

He  b  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You're  liars  all. 

1  Lord.  Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better 
credit. 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you,  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us ;  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services. 
Past,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  pur- 
pose; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.    We  all  kneel. 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows.—- 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  thb  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?     Better  bum  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it ;  let  it  live : — 
It  shall  not  neither.— You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[7b  Antigonus. 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  dib  bastara's  life,«-for  'tb  a  bastard. 
So  sure  as  thy  beard's  grey,— what  will  you  ad- 
venture 
To  save  thb  brat's  life  ? 

AnU  Any  thing,  my  lord, 

That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  much ; 
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I'll  pawQ  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left. 
To  save  the  ioDoceat :  aay  thing  powble. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible.    Swear  b^  this  vword. 
Thou  wilt  peribrm  my  bidding. 

Ant,  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lem.  Mark,  and  perform  it,  seest  thou ;  for  the 
fail 
Of  an;  point  in't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  buE  to  thy  lewd'tongued  wife. 
Whom  for  this  time  we  paidon.     We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
or  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection, 
And  favour  of  the  climate.    As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee. 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture, 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place. 
Where  chance  may  ntuse,  or  eud  it.     Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens. 
To  be  thv  nurses!  Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say, 
CasIiDg  taeir  savageness  aside,  have  done 


Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  b«  proaperoiu 

In  more  than  this  deed  dolh  require .' — and  blcHiij 

Against  this  cruelty  fight  on  thy  side. 

Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss ! 

[Erit  iciA  die  OM 

LeoH.  No;  I'll  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

1  Altai.  Please  your  highness,  posts 
From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  arc  come 
An  hour  since:  deomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arriv'd  from  Selphos,  are  both  landed, 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

t  Lord.  So  please  you,  air,  tbrir  spent 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty'ibree  dajn 

They  have  been  absent :  'tis  goiod  speed,  foretell. 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.    Prepare  you,  lords: 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady ;  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accos'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives. 
My  heart  wiU  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me. 
And  think  upon  my  bidding. 

[Enssi. 


Scene  I.— The  Same.    A  Street  m  tome  TWn. 
Ealer  Cleomehes  and  Dion> 

CUo.  The  climate'*  delicate,  the  air  most  eveet, 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  mncb  aurpasaing 
The  commoD  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caneht  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
{Methinks,  T  so  shonld  term  (hem,)  and  the  reverence 
Of  ihe  gra»e  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice! 
How  ceremoDJous.  solemn,  and  nneartbly 
It  was  i'  the  oRering! 

Oa>.  But.  of  bH,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafeniDg  voice  o'  the  oracle. 
Kin  10  lore's  thunder,  so  surpria'd  my  sense. 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  th'  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen, — O,  be't  so!— 
As  it  haih  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
"The  time  is  worth  the  use  on'i. 

CUo.  Oreat  Apollo, 

Turn  all  to  the  best!    These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermiooe, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business:  when  the  oracle, 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  diiine  seal'd  up,) 
Shnll  the  contents  discover,  something  rare. 
Even  then,  will  rush  to  knowledge.— Go, — fresh 

horeea ; — 
And  gracions  be  the  issue.'  [Exettnt. 


Scene  II — The  Same.    A  Court  ofJmlke. 

Enter  Leohtes,  Lordt,  and  Officert. 
Eton.  This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief  we  pro- 

Even  pushes  'gainst  onr  heart :  the  party  tried. 
The  daugbler  of  a  king ;  our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd. — Let  ns  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course. 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. — 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

qgi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure,  that  the  cjneen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court.  [Sutnee. 

Enter  HERMionE,  guarded ;  Pavlina  and  Ladiei 
attending. 
Lton.  Read  the  indictment. 
Offi.  "  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes, 
king  of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned 
of  high  treason,  in  commitling  adnllery  with  Po- 
lixenes,  kinK  of  Bohemia:    and    conspiring   with 
Camillo  to  lake  away  the  life  of  onr  sovereign  lord 
the  king. -thy  royal  husband  :  the  pretence  whereof 
being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open,  thon,  Her- 
mione, contrary  lo  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  true 
ibjecl,  didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their  belter 
"    away  by  night." 

e  what  1  am  to  sa^,  must  bo  bt«  that 
ts  my  accusation,  snd 
n  my  part  do  other 
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But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 

To  say,  **  Not  guilty :"  mine  integrity, 

Being  counted  fabenood,  shall,  as  I  express  it. 

Be  so  received.     But  thus : — If  powers  divine 

Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 

I  doubt  not,  then,  but  innocence  shall  niake 

False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience. — You,  my  lord,  best  know, 

(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so,)  my  past  life 

Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 

As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 

Than  histoiy  can  pattern,  though  deris*d. 

And  play'd  to  take  spectators.     For  behold  me, 

A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince,  here  standing 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life,  and  honour,  *fore 

Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare :  for  honour, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 

How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came, 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strain'd,  t*  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour,  or,  in  act,  or  will. 

That  way  inclining,  hardened  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near*st  of  kin 

Cry,  ♦*  Fie !"  upon  my  grave. 

Leon.  I  ne*er  heard  yet, 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did, 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That's  true  enough ; 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 
Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 
Her.  More  than  mistress  of. 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confess, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd. 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you,  and  toward  your  friend,  whose  love  had  spoke. 
Even  since  it  could  speak  from  an  infant,  freely, 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves. 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in 's  abBence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams. 
Which  I'll  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams : 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it. — As  you  were  past  all  shame, 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so,)  so  past  all  truth, 
Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails ;  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it,)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 
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Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats: 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seet 
To  me  can  Ufe  be  no  commodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  second  joy. 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious.    My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast. 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth. 
Haled  out  to  murder :  myself  on  cFery  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet :  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion :  lastly,  burned 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?     Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this ;  mistake  me  not. — No :  life, 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw ;  but  for  mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free,)  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  surmises,  all  proo6  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake,  I  tell  you, 
'Tis  rigour,  and  not  law.— Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle : 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just.     Therefore,  bring  forth. 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[Exeunt  several  Cfffieen. 

Her.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father: 
O !  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial ;  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery,  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Re-enter  Officers^  with  Cleomenes  and  Dioir. 

Offi.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  the  sword  of 
justice. 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos ;  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in 't. 

(Jeo.  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

Cfffi.  [Reads.]  **Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes 
blameless,  Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous 
tyrant,  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten ;  and  the 
king  shall  live  without  an  heir,  if  that  which  is  lost 
be  not  found." 

Lords.  Now,  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

Her.  Praised! 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth? 

Offi.  Ay,  my  lord ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle. 
The  sessions  shall  proceed :  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastily. 

Serv.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business? 

Serv.  O  sir !  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How!  gone? 

Serv.  Is  dead. 

Leon.  Apollo's  angry,  and  the  heavens  themselves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.  [HERMioNE^/<niit«.]  How 
now  there! 
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Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen.— Look 
down. 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'erchargM :  she  will  recover.— 
I  have  too  much  believed  mine  own  suspicion  :— 
Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life.— Apollo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Hermione. 
My  great  profaneness  *gainst  thine  oracle ! — 
I'll  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes, 
New  woo  my  queen,  recall  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy ; 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done. 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command ;  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done  :  he,  most  humane, 
And  fiird  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasp'd  my  practice :  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended. 
No  richer  than  his  honour. — How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! 

Re-enter  Paulina. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while ! 

O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too ! 

1  Lord.     What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me? 
What  wheels?  racks?  fires?  What  flaying?  boiling. 
In  leads,  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?     Thy  tyranny, 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine, — O I  think,  what  they  have  done. 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed ;  stark  mad,  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing ; 
That  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful :  nor  was't  much. 
Thou  would'st  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's  honour, 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trespasses, 
More  monstrous  standing  by !  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter, 
To  be  or  none,  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  done't : 
Nor  is't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince,  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tenderj  clefl  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no, 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last, — O,  lords .' 
When  I  have  said,  cry,  woe ! — the  queen,  the  queen. 
The  sweet'st,  dear'st  creature's  dead ;  and  vengeance 

for't 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 

1  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid ! 

Paul.  I  say,  she's  dead ;  I'll  swear't :  if  word, 
nor  oath. 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see.     If  you  can  bring 
Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — ^But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things,  for  they  are  heavier 
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Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir ;  therefore,  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  £isting. 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter. 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on ; 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much :  I  have  deserv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  Lord.  Say  no  more : 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  for't : 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent.     Alas !  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman.     He  is  touch'd 
To  the  noble  heart. — What's  gone,  and  what's  past 

help. 
Should  be  past  grief:  do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you ;  rather, 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  again  !— 
I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  lost  too.     Take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I'll  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well, 

When  most  the  truth,  which  I  receive  much  better, 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'y  thee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  son. 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both :  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.     Once  a  day  I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Bohemia.    A  Desert  Country  near  the 

Sea. 

Enter  Antigonus,  unth  the  Babe;  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect,  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd 
upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimly. 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  conscience. 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done ! — Go,  get  aboard ; 
Look  to  thy  bark :  V\\  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste,  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away : 

I'll  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe : — 

I  have  heard,  (but  notbeliev*d,)  the  spirits  o'  the  dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  roe  last  night,  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
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So  fill'd,  and  wa  becomiof; :  in  pure  wbite  TobeSi 

Like  very  Banctitj,  ahe  did  approach 

My  cabin  where  1  lay,  Ihrice  bow'd  before  me, 

Apd,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 

Became  two  sponts:  the  fury  speot,  anon 

Did  this  break  from  her: — "Good  Antigonus, 

"  Since  fate,  aeainst  thy  iMtter  disposition, 

'"  Hath  made  ihy  peraon  for  the  thrower-out 

"  or  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, 

"  Places  remote  enough  are  id  Bohemia, 

"There  weep,  and  leave  it  ciying;  and,  £>r the  babe 

"la  counted  loat  for  ever,  Perdita 

*'  I  pr'ythee,  call'I :  for  this  ungentle  btiainesa, 

"  Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shall  aee 

"Thy  wife  Paulinnmore-." — and  so,  wiih  sbrielis 

She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys; 

Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  auperstitioasly, 

I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe, 

Hermione  hath  suffer'd  death;  and  that 

Apotio  would,  thia  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  king  Poiixenea,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

or  its  light  father. — Blossom,  speed  thee  welt ! 

[Laying  doicn  ike  Bahe. 
There  lie;  and  there  thy  character;  there  these. 

[Laying  dovm  a  bundle. 
Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee,  pretty, 
Andstillrestthine.  The  storm  begins.  Poorwrelchi 
That  for  thy  mother's  fault  art  thus  expos'd 
To  loss   and  what  may  folloiv  — Weep  I  cannot 
But  my  heart  bleeds,  and  moat  accurs  d  am  1 


To  be  by  oath  eojoia'd  to  this. — Farewell  r  . 

Thedayfrownsmoreandmore:  thou  artlikelohan  I 

A  lullaby  too  rough.     I  never  saw  ' 

The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.   [Bear roar*.]  Kwmp  1 

clamour  7 —  ' 

WeU  may  I  get  aboard! — This  is  the  cbasr;  | 

1  am  gone  for  ever.             [Exit,  purtved  by  a  (cfr.  I 

Enter  an  aid  ShtjAerd,  I 
Shrn.  I  would  there  were   do  age  between  tea 
and  three-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  would  slrep 
out  the  rest;  fur  there  is  nothing  in  tfae  betwMtibal 
getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancicDtiy, 

stealing,  fighting Hark   you   now ! — WooU  uf 

but  these  boiled-brains  of  nineteen,  and  two-ud- 
twenty.  hunt  this  weather?  They  have  searei  ' 
away  two  of  my  best  sheep ;  which,  1  fear,  lie  | 
wolf  will  sooner  find,  than  the  master  :  if  anywhen  i 
I  have  Ihem,  'lis  by  the  sea-nde.  browzing  of  rij.  I 
Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will '.  what  have  we  ben  1  \ 
[Taking  up  the  Child.']  Mercy  on 'a,  a  bam.  a  very  j 
pretty  bam!  A  boy.  or  a  child,  I  woadcr?  A  j 
pretty  one,  a  very  pretty  one.  Sure  some  scape;  I 
though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-  | 
gentlewoman  in  the  scape.  This  has  been  nim  i 
stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some  behind-door- 
work  :  they  were  warmer  that  got  this,  than  ibt  | 
poor  thing  is  here.  I'll  take  it  up  for  pity ;  yet  I'D  [ 
tarry  till  my  son  come ;  he  hallood  but  even  miw.— 
Whoa,  ho  boa ! 

Enter  Cltnun.  i 
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Shep.  What !  art  so  near  ?  If  thouMt  see  a  thing 
to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come 
hither.     What  aiPst  thou,  man  ? 

do.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea,  and  by 
land  ! — but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now 
the  sky :  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot 
thrust  a  bodkin*s  point. 

Shep,  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clo.  I  would,  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how 
it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore !  but  that's  not 
to  the  point.  O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor 
souls !  sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em : 
now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast ; 
and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth,  as  you'd 
thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the 
land  service: — to  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his 
shoulder  bone ;  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and 
said,  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman. — But 
to  make  an  end  of  the  ship: — to  see  how  the  sea 
flap-dragoned  it ; — but,  first,  how  the  poor  souls 
roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them  ; — and  how  the 
poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him, 
both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea,  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy !  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw 
these  sights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water, 
nor  the  bear  half  dinod  on  the  gentleman :  he's  at 
it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the 
old  man! 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship's  side,  to 


have  helped  her:  there  your  charity  would  have 
lacked  footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters !  heavy  matters  !  but  look 
thee  here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself:  thou  met'st 
with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new  born.  Here's 
a  sight  for  thee :  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  for  a 
squire's  child !  Look  thee  here  :  take  up,  take  up, 
boy ;  open't.  So,  let's  see.  It  was  told  me,  I  should 
be  rich  by  the  fairies :  this  is  some  changeling. — 
Open't :  what's  within,  boy  ? 

Clo.  You're  a  made  old  man :  if  the  sins  of  your 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live.  Gold !  all 
gold ! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove  so : 
up  with  it,  keep  it  close ;  home,  home,  the  next 
way.  We  are  lucky,  boy;  and  to  be  so  still  re- 
quires nothing  but  secrecy. — Let  my  sheep  go.— - 
Come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings: 
I'll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten :  they  are  never  curst, 
but  when  they  are  hungry.  If  there  be  any  of  him 
left.  I'U  bury  it. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  may'st  dis- 
cern by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch 
me  to  the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I;  and  you  shall  help  to  put 
him  i'  the  eround. 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we'll  do  good 
deeds  on't. 

[Exeunt. 


Euler  Time,  lie  Chon$. 

Time.  I,  Ibat  pleaw  some,  try  all ;  both  jo;,  and 

Of  good  and  bad;  that  make,  and  unfold  error,— 

Now  lake  upon  me,  b  the  name  of  Time, 

To  ute  my  wings.     Impure  it  not  a  crime 

To  roe,  or  my  swift  passage,  thai  I  slide 

O'er  sixteeo  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 

Of  that  wide  gap;  since  ii  is  in  my  power 

To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self  bom  hour 

To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 

The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was, 

Or  what  is  now  teceiT'd  :  1  oitnesa  to 

The  timee  ihat  brought  them  in;  so  nhall  t  do 

To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning,  and  make  stale 

The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 

Now  seems  to  tl.     Your  patience  this  aUowing, 

1  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing, 

As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 

Th' eflecls  of  his  fond  jealousies,  so  grieving 

That  he  shuts  up  himself,  imagine  me, 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia;  and  remember  well, 

1  menlion'd  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Floricel 

I  now  name  to  you  ;  and,  with  speed,  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Perdita,  novf  grown  in  grace 

Eqaal  with  wondering ;  What  of  her  ensues, 

I  list  not  prophesy:  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,  when  'lis  brought  forth : — a  shepherd's 

daughter. 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  al\er, 
Is  th'  argument  of  Time.     Of  this  allow, 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now  : 
If  never,  yet  that  'Time  himself  doth  say , 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  {Eiit. 


Enter  Pouxehes  and  Canillo. 

Pol,  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  im- 
portunate :  'tis  a  sickness  denying  thee  any  thing, 
■  death  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  (ineen  years,  since  I  saw  my  country  : 
though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad, 
I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  peni- 
tent king,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me ;  to  whoae 
feeling  sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'er~ 


ween  to  Ihink  so,  which  is  another  spur  to  my  de- 
parture. 

Pti.  As  thou  loveat  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  oai 
ihe  rest  of  thy  services,  hy  leaving  nae  now.  Tbc 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath  nude; 
better  not  to  have  had  ihee,  than  thus  lo  want  Ibee. 
Thou,  having  made  me  businesees,  which  dodc 
without  theo  can  sufficiently  manage,  must  either 
Slay  to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take  away  with  ibee 
the  very  services  ihou  hast  done;  which  if  1  hive 
not  enough  considered,  (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  t« 
be  more  thankful  to  thee  shall  be  my  study,  and  mji 
profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendshipa.  Of  thai  fatal 
country,  Sicilia,  pr'yihee  speak  no  more,  whose  very 
naming  punishes  me  with  the  remembrance  of  ibit 
penitent,  as  thou  call'st  him,  and  reconciled  king, 
my  brother;  whose  loss  of  his  most  precious  qnees, 
and  children,  are  even  now  to  be  afresh  lameoied. 
Say  lo  me,  when  saw'sl  thou  the  prince  Floriiel, 
my  SOD?  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  i»soe 
not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  tbrrn 
when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  il  is  three  days,  since  I  saw  the  prince. 
Whal  his  happier  aflairt  may  be,  nre  lo  me  un- 
known; but  I  have  missingly  noted,  he  is  of  late 
much  retired  from  court,  and  is  less  frequent  to  his 
princely  exercises  than  fbrmerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and 
with  some  care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my 
service,  which  look  upon  his  removedness:  from 
whom  I  have  this  intelligence;  that  he  is  sekk>m 
from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man, 
they  say,  that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  . 
imagination  of  bis  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  an- 

Cam.  T  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  bath 
a  daughter  of  most  rare  note ;  the  report  of  her  is 
extended  more,  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from 
such  a  collage. 

P<A.  That's  likewise  partof  my  intelligence, bnt,' 
I  fear,  the  angle  Ihat  plucks  onr  son  thither.  Thou 
shall  accomp>any  oa  to  the  place,  where  we  will,  not 
appearing  what  we  are,  hare  some  question  with 
the  shepherd ;  from  whose  simplicity,  1  think  il  not 
uneasy  lo  get  Ihe  cause  of  my  son's  resort  ifajiher. 
Pr'yihee,  be  my  present  partner  in  this  business, 
and  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

P<^.  My  best  Camillo ! — We  must  disguise  our- 

{ErennU 
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SccHE  II.— The  Same.     A  Road  near  the  Shep- 
herd's CoUage. 
Fitter  AnxoncDs,  tinging. 
When  daffodiU  begin  lo  peer, — 

With,  heigh!  the  doxy  over  0ie  dale, — 
Why,  thtn  cornea  in  the  mxel  o'  the  year ; 

tbr  the  red  blood  reignt  tn  Ae  usnttr'j  paU. 
The  white  theel  bleaching  on  the  hedge, — 

With,  heigh !  the  tweet  birdt,  O,  ftoio  Oie^n  ting! — 
Doth  let  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge ; 

For  a  quart  ^  ale  it  a  dithfor  a  king. 
The  lark,  that  tirra-Urra  ehanli, — 

With  heigh !  with  heigh !  the  ihruth  and  the  jay, 
Are  tunmer  nmgifor  me  and  my  aiinlt. 

While  wi  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 
I   have  served   prince  Florizel,  and,  io   my  time, 
wor«  three-pile;  but  now  I  am  oat  of  service. 
But  thail  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  ihinei  by  ttight ; 
And  when  I  wander  here  aad  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 
If  tinkert  may  hare  leave  to  live. 
And  bear  the  tow-tkin  budget. 
Then  my  aeeounl  I  icell  may  give. 
And  in  the  itoekt  otwuch  t(. 


My  traffic  ia  sheets;  when  the  kit«  builds,  look  to 
lesser  linea.  My  falbet  named  me.  Autolycus ; 
who,  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was 
likewise  a  saapper-up  of  tin  considered  trifles.  With 
die.  and  drab,  I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat.  Oallowa,  and  knock, 
are  loo  powerful  on  the  hiehway:  beating,  and 
hanging,  are  terrors  to  me :  for  the  life  to  come,  I 
sleep  out  the  thought  of  it. — A  prize !  a  prize ! 
Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  see; — Every  'leven  wether  tods; 
every  tod  yields — pound  and  odd  shilling :  fifteen 
hundred  shorn, — what  comes  the  wool  toT 

Aul.  \Atide.\    If  the  springe  hold,   the  cock's 

Clo.  1  canoot  do't  withont  counters. — Let  me 
see;  what  I  am  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast? 
"Three  pound  of  sugar;  five  pound  of  currants; 
rice"— What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice  ! 
But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast, 
and  she  lays  it  on.  She  haih  made  me  four-and- 
twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers;  three-man  song- 
men  all.  and  very  good  ones,  but  they  are  most  of 
them  means  and  bases:  bot  one  Puritan  amongst 
them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes.  I  must 
have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies;  mace,— 
dates, — Donei  that's  out  of  my  note;  "nutmegs, 
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seven :  a  race  or  two  of  ginger ;" — but  that  I  may 
beg : — **  four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of  rai- 
sins o'  the  sun." 

Aut,  Of  that  ever  I  was  born ! 

[  OravcUing  on  the  ground. 

Clo,  V  the  name  of  me ! — 

AuL  O,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  but  off  these 
rags,  and  then,  death,  death ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  od  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

Aut.  O,  sir !  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends 
me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  which  are 
mighty  ones,  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man!  a  million  of  beating  may 
come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  1 

Aut.  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the 
garments  he  hath  left  with  thee :  if  this  be  a  horse- 
man's coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend 
me  thy  hand,  I'll  help  thee :  come ;  lend  me  thy 
hand.  [Helping  him  up. 

Aut.  O  i  good  sir,  tenderly,  O ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Aut.  O,  good  sir!  softly,  good  sir.  I  fear,  sir, 
my  shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  ?  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  sir :  [Picks  his  pocket.]  good 
sir,  softly.     You  ha*  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money?  I  have  a  little 
money  for  thee. 

Aut.  No,  good,  sweet  sir :  no,  I  beseech  you, 

sir.     I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a 

mile  hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going :  I  shall  there 

.  have  money,  or  any  thing  I  want.     Offer  me  no 

money,  I  pray  you :  that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed 
you? 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my-dames :  I  knew  him  once  a  servant 
of  the  prince.  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which 
of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipped 
out  of  the  court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say :  there's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherish  it,  to  make 
it  stay  there,  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Aut,  Vices  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well:  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer;  then  a 
process-server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a  mo- 
tion of  the  prodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife 
within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies ;  and, 
having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he 
settled  only  in  rogue :  some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir ;  he,  sir,  he :  that's  the  rogue, 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia : 
if  you  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he'd  have 
run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter : 
I  am  false  of  heart  that  way,  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was:  I  can 
stand,  and  walk.  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 
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Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well.  I  must  go  buy  spices 
for  our  sheep-shearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir! — [Exit  CIovm.] 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  joar 
spice.  I'll  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-sbeariog  too. 
If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  aod  the 
shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my 
name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue ! 


Jog  on^  jog  on^  the  foot-pcUh  toay. 
And  merrily  hent  the  stUt-a: 

A  merry  heart  goes  aU  the  day^ 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mUe-a. 


[Exit, 


Scene  III. — The  Same.     A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 
Enter  Florizei.  and  Peroita. 

Flo.  These,  your  unusual  weeds,  to  each  part  of 
you 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.  This,  your  sheep-shearing, 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods. 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me; 
O !  pardon,  that  I  name  them :  your  high  self. 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing,  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up.     But  that  our  feasti 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired,  sworn,  I  think. 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time. 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now,  Jove  afford  you  cause! 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident. 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did.     O,  the  fates! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?    What  would  he  say  ?    Or  hov 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behoki 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves. 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;  the  green  Nepcnne 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  flre-rob'd  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now.     Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer. 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste ;  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O !  but,  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the  king 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities. 
Which  then  will  speak— 'that  you  must  change  this 

purpose, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forcM  thoughts,  I  pr'ythee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast :  or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine :  to  this  I  am  most  constant. 
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Though  destiny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing 
That   you   behold   the  while.     Your  guests  are 

coming : 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per,  O,  lady  fortune. 

Stand  you  auspicious! 

Enter  Shepherd,  with   Polixenes  and  Camillo, 
disguised;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  ant/  others, 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let*s  be  red  with  mirth. 

Shep,  Fie,  daughter!   when  my  old  wife  liv'd, 
upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcomed  all ;  serv'd  all ; 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn ;  now  here. 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now,  i'  the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  o*  fire 
With  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retired. 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  *s  welcome ;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come ;  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o*  the  feast :  come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing, 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 


Per,  [To  Pol.]  Sir,  welcome. 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship o' the  day  : — [To  Cam.] — You're 

welcome,  sir.— 
Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend 

sirs. 
For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing! 

Pol,  Shepherdess, 

(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per,  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — ^the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  sea- 
son 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilly-flowers, 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol,     .  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per,  For  I  have  heard  it  said. 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol,  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art. 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 
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And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race :  this  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature,^-change  it  rather ;  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per,  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly-flowers, 
And  do  not  caU  them  bastards. 

Per.  ril  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
Thb  youth  should  say,  *twere  well,  and  only  there- 
fore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping :  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

YouM  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now,  my 

fair'st  friend, 
I  would,  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that 

might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours. 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing: — O  Proserpina! 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon !  daflbdils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one.     O !  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of,  and,  my  sweet  friend. 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on, 
l^ot  like  a  corse ;  or  if, — not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.     Come,  take  your 

flowers. 
Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun-pastorals :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too.    When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function  :  each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds. 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles ! 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true  blood,  which  peeps  fairly  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepheid, 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
Yon  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  1  think,  you  have 

ks  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't. — ^But,  come ;  our  dance,  I  pray. 
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Your  hand,  my  Perdita:  so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ens 
Ran  on  the  green-sward :  nothing  she  does,  or  seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something, 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out.     Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on.  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry,  gar- 
lick, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. — 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time— 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word :  we  stand  upon  our 
manners. — 
Come,  strike  up.  [Music. 

[Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesut. 

Pol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  this, 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles,  and  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding ;  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it : 
He  looks  like  sooth.  He  says,  he  loves  my  daughter: 
I  think  so  too;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read. 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes ;  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose. 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  any  thing,  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent.     If  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  O  master!  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler 
at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a 
tabor  and  pipe;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move 
you.  He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you'll  tell 
money ;  he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and 
all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better :  he  shall  come 
in.  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  dolefo] 
matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing 
indeed,  and  sun^  lamentably. 

Serv.  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes:  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves.  He  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids; 
so  without  bawdry,  which  is  strange ;  with  such 
delicate  burdens  of  "dildos"  and  "fadings,"  "jnmp 
her  and  thump  her;"  and  where  some  stretch'd- 
mouth'd  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief, 
and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the 
maid  to  answer,  **  Whoop,  do  roe  no  harm,  good 
man;"  puts  him  off,  slights  him  with  ** Whoop, do 
me  no  harm,  good  man." 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'tbe 
rainbow ;  points,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bo- 
hemia can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  (o 
him  by  the  gross;  inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics, 
lawns :  why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods 
or  goddesses.  You  would  think  a  smock  were  s 
she-angel,  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the 
work  about  the  square  on't. 

Cb.  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  in,  and  let  him  approadi 
singing. 
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Per.  Forewarn  him,  tbat  he  use  no  scDrTiloua 
iTordi  in  '•  tUDee. 

Cto,  Yon  have  of  (hcM  pedleri,  that  have  more 
in  thom  than  yon'd  think,  iitler. 

Per.  Ay,  good  broifaer,  or  go  about  to  thiob. 
Enter  AuToi-Tctts,  tinging. 
Lavm,  at  whiU  at  driven  inoto ; 
Cypnu,  blaek  at  e'er  wot  erma; 
Giovti,  at  tweet  at  damatk  rote* ; 
Maikt  for  facet,  andfornotei; 
BugU-braceUt,  necklace  amber. 
Perfume  for  a  lady'i  chamber: 
Oaiden  quoifi,  and  tlomadieri. 
Far  my  ladt  to  give  their  deart ; 
Pint  and  piAing-ttidct  of  steel. 
What  matdt  lade  from  head  to  heel: 
Came,  buy  of  me,  come  t  eome  buy,  come  buy  ; 
Buy,  la<u,  or  elte  your  tattet  ery : 
Ome,  buy. 
Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  lore  with   Mopsa,  thon 
ahonid'at  lalie  no  money  of  me ;  bnl  being  enthrall'd 
as  I  am,   it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain 
ribaodi  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  wag  promised  them  against  the  feaat,  bnt 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  yon  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 

Map.  He  baib  paid  yon  all  he  promised  yon: 
may  be,  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  shame 
you  to  gire  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  amoDg  maids  T  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear 
their  faces?  Is  there  not  miliiing-time,  when  joa 
are  going  to  bed,  or  kilo-hole,  to  whistle  olT  these 
secrets,  but  jon  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our 


guests!  'Tis  well  they  are  whispering.  Clamour 
your  mngues,  aud  uot  a  word  more. 

Mop.  1  hare  done.  Come,  yon  promised  me  a 
tawdry  lace,  and  a  pah  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  bow  I  was  cOEcned  by 
the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money ! 

Aut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  coaeners  abroad ; 
therefore,  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shall  lose  nothing 
here. 

Aut.  I  hope  M>,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Cto.  What  hast  here}  ballads! 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some:  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print  o'-life,  for  then  we  are  sure  ihey  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  Hon  a 
usurer's  wife  was  broURhl  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
bags at  a  burden ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adders' 
beads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  ihink  you? 

Aul.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mts- 
ti«ss  Taleporter,  and  live  or  six  honest  wives'  that 
were  present :   Why  should  T  carry  lies  abroad  ! 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by :  and  let's  first  see  more 
ballads;  we'U  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad,  of  a  Rsh,  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore 
of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  aod 
sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids : 
it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  tomed 
into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  exchange  flesh 
with  one  that  loved  her.  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful, 
and  as  true. 
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Dor,  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ?  > 

Aut.  Five  justices*  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too :  another. 

Aut,  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  Let*s  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and  goes 
to  the  tune  of,  **  Two  maids  wooing  a  man.*' 
There's  scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it : 
*tis  in  reauest,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it :  if  thou*lt  bear  apart, 
thou  shalt  hear;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on*t  a  month  ago. 

Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part;  you  must  know,  *tis 
my  occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SOlfO. 

Aut.  Gel  you  hence,  for  I  must  go. 
Where  it  Jits  not  you  to  know. 

Dor.   Whither? 

Mop.  Of  whither? 

Dor.   JVhither? 

Mop.  It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well. 
Thou  to  me  Ay  secrets  tell. 

Dor.  Me  too :  let  me  go  thither. 

Mop.  Or  thou  go'st  to  tfte  grange,  or  miU: 

Dor.  //  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 

Aut.  Neither. 

Dor.  What,  neither? 

Aut.  Neither. 

Dor.  Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  he; 

Mop.  Thou  hast  stoom  it  more  to  me : 

Then,  whither  go^st  ?  say,  %Miher? 

Clo,  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves. 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk,  and 
we'll  not  trouble  them :  come,  bring  away  thy  pack 
after  me.  Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you  both.  Ped- 
ler,  let's  have  the  first  choice.— Follow  me,  girls. 

Aut.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.       \^Aside. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape, 

Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ? 

Any  silk,  any  thread, 

Any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  neto^st,  and  finest,  finest  wear-a? 

Come  to  the  pedier 

Money's  a  medler. 
That  doth  utter  all  men  s  ware-a, 

[Exeunt  Clown,  Autoltcus,  Dorcas, 
and  MopsA. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shep- 
herds, three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that 
have  made  themselves  all  men  of  hair:  they  call 
themselves  saltiers ;  and  they  have  a  dance  which 
the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols,  be- 
cause they  are  not  in't ;  but  they  themselves  are  o' 
the  mind,  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  some,  that 
know  little  but  bowling,)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep,  Away !  we'll  none  on't :  here  has  been  too 
much  homely  foolery  already. — I  know,  sir,  we 
weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us.  Pray, 
let's  see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv,  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report, 
sir,  hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worst 
of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the 
squire. 
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Shep,  Leave  your  prating.  Since  these  ^ooA 
men  are  pleased,  let  them  come  in :  but  quicklv 
now. 

Serv,  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [EiiU 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  twelve  Rustics  habited  likt 
Satyrs.     They  dance,  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol,  O  father!  you'll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after.— 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ?— 'Tis  time  to  part  them.» 
He's  simple,  and  tells  much.     How  now,  fair  shep- 
herd? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.  Sooth,  when  I  wasyooof. 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ransacked 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go. 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo,  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are. 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart,  which  I  have  given  already. 
But  not  deliver'd. — O !  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  lov'd :  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove*s  down,  and  as  white  as  it. 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow,  that's  bolted 
By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol,  What  follows  this  ?- 

How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before !— I  have  put  you  oat.— 
But,  to  your  protestation :  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo,  Do,  and  be  witness  to't. 

Pol,  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo,  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all; 
That  were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force,  and  know- 
ledge. 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them, 
Without  her  love :  for  her  employ  them  all. 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pd,  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam,  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep,  But,  my  daughter, 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  1 

Per,  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well;  no,  nor  mean  better: 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Ship,  Take  hands ;  a  bargain  :— 

And,  iriends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to't 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Fh,  O !  that  must  be 

r  the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.     But,  come  on; 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep,  Come,  your  hand; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  beseech  yoa. 

Have  you  a  father  ? 
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Flo*  I  have ;  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo,  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol,  Methinks,  a  father 
Is  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son  a  gnest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.      Pray  you,   once 

more: 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums?     Can  he  speak? 

hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again,  does  nothing, 
But  what  he  did  being  childish? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir : 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed, 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial.     Reason,  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason. 
The  father,  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity,)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this ; 

But  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which  *tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  know't. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son :  he  shall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not. — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

[Discofverinfr  himself. 
"Whom  son  I  dare  not  call :  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged.     Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  affect*st  a  sheep-hook ! — Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that  by  hanging  thee  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  life  one  week. — ^And  thou  fresh 

piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop*st  with— 

Shep.  O,  my  heart ! 

Pot.  ril  have  thy  beauty  scratch*d  with  briars, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state.— For  thee,  fond  boy. 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dost  but  sigh. 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack,  (as 

never 
I  mean  thou  shalt,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin. 
Far  than  Deucalion  off :— mark  thou  my  words. 
Follow  us  to  the  court.— Thou,  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it.— And  you,  enchant- 
ment,— 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too, 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein. 
Unworthy  ihee, — ^if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee. 
As  thou  art  tender  to't.  [Exit. 

Per.  Even  here  undone ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard ;  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court. 


Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — ^W  ill't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone  ? 

[To  Florizel. 
I  told  you,  what  would  come  of  this.     Beseech  you. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine. 
Being  now  awake,  Pll  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  &ther  ? 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — O,  sir ! 

[To  Florizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet;  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now, 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust. — O  cursed  wretch ! 

[To  Perdita. 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  would'st  ad- 
venture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him.— Undone !  undone ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  livM 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [Exit. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delayed. 
But  nothing  altered.    What  I  was,  I  am : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord. 

You  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  (which,  I  do  guess. 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him,)  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle. 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camilk)? 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you  'twould  be  thus? 
How  often  said  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  £iith ;  and  then. 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within ! — Lift  up  thy  looks : — 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father ;  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am ;  and  by  my  fancy :  if  my  reason 
Win  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason : 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it ;  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow : 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean'd;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  iny  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.     Therefore,  I  pray  you. 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honoured  friend, 
When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  nrare,)  cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion :  let  myself  and  fortune. 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know. 
And  so  deliver. — ^I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore ; 
And,  most  opportune  to  her  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'd 
For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hokl 
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Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam,  O,  nw  lord ! 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.— 

[To  Camili.0.]— ril  hear  you  by  and  by. 

Cam,  He*s  irremovable ; 

ResolvM  for  flight.     Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour. 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo,  Now,  good  CamiUo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [Croing, 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think. 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i*  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserved :  it  is  m^  father's  music. 
To  speak  vour  deeds ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed,  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king, 
And,  through  him,  what*s  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
ril  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress;  (from  the  whom,  1  see, 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by, 
As  heavens  forefend,  your  ruin,)  marry  her; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours  in  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting  fother  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo,  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done. 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man. 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Com,  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo,  Not  any  yet; 

But  as  th'  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me : 

This  follows:— if  you  will  not  change  your  pur- 
pose. 
But  undergo  this  flight,  make  for  Sicilia, 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  princess, 
(For  so,  I  see,  she  must  be,)  'fore  Leontes : 
She  shall  be  habited,  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  see 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth;  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness. 
As  'twere  i'  the  Cither's  person ;  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess;  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness :  th'  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought,  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king,  your  father. 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver, 
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Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I'll  write  joo 

down: 
The  which  shaU  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say,  that  he  shall  not  perceive, 
But  that  YOU  have  your  father's  bosom  there. 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you. 

There  b  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promisiDg 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores;  most  cer- 
tain, 
To  miseries  enough :  no  hope  to  help  you. 
But,  as  you  shake  oflfone,  to  take  another: 
Nothing  so  certain  as  vour  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you'll  be  loth  to  be.     Besides,  you  know, 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love. 
Whose  fresh  complexion,  and  whose  heart  togetber, 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true : 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these  seveo 

years, 
Be  bom  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  for  this 

I'll  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita. — 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon ! — Camillo, 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me. 
The  medicine  of  our  house,  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnish'd  like  Bohemia's  son, 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia — 

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this.     I  think,  you   know,  my  for- 
tunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.     For  instance,  sir, 
That  you  may  know  you  shaU  not  want,— one  word- 

[They  talk  aside. 

Enter  Autoltcus. 

Aut,  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is !  and  trust, 
his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman !  I  have 
sold  all  my  trumpery :  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not 
a  riband,  glass,  pomander,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad, 
knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to 
keep  my  pack  from  fasting :  they  throng  who  should 
buy  first ;  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and 
brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer:  by  which 
means,  I  saw  whose  purse  was  best  in  picture,  and 
what  I  saw,  to  my  good  use  I  remembered.  Mj 
clown  (who  wants  but  something  to  be  a  reasonable 
man)  grew  so  in  love  with  the  wenches'  song,  that 
he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till  he  had  both  tune 
and  words;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to 
me,  that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears :  yon 
might  have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless; 
'twas  nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  puise :  I  would 
have  filed  keys  off*,  that  hung  in  chains :  no  hear- 
ing, no  feeUng,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring  the 
nothing  of  it ;  so  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I 
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Sicked  and  cat  most  of  their  festival  purses,  and 
ad  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoo-bub 
against  his  daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and  scared 
my  choughs  from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left  a  purse 
alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Perdita, 
cameforward' 

Cam,  Nay,  but  my  letters,  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

FLo,  And  those  that  you'll  procure  from  king 
Leontes? 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  ^ther. 

Per.  Happy  be  you ! 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam*  Whom  have  we  here  ?— 

[Seeing  Autoltcus. 
We'll  make  an  instrument  of  this :  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

Aut.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now,— why 
hanging. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow!  Why  shakest 
thou  so  ?  Fear  not,  man ;  here's  no  harm  intended 
to  thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here's  nobody  will  steal 
that  from  thee :  yet,  for  the  outside,  of  thy  poverty, 
we  must  make  an  exchange :  therefore,  disease  thee 
instantly,  (thou  must  think,  there's  a  necessity  in*t,) 
and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman.  Though 
the  pennyworth  on  his  side  be  the  worst,  yet  hold 
thee,  there's  some  boot. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir.— [A«u£e.]— I  know 
ye  well  enough. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr^ythee,  dispatch :  the  gentleman  is 
half  flayed  already. 

Aut.  Are  you  ine  amest,  sir  ?— [^n<^.]— I  smell 
the  trick  of  it. 

Flo.  Dispatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot 
with  conscience  take  it. 

Cam,  Unbuckle,  unbuckle.— 

[Flo.  and  Autol.  exdumge  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress,  (let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you!)  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat. 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantle  you,  and  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming,  that  you  may, 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  ever,)  to  ship-boaitl 
Gret  undescried. 

Per.  I  see,  the  play  so  lies. 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat. — 

Come,  lady,  come.^Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.  O  Perdita!  what  have  we  twain  forgot? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [  They  converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next  shall    be  to    tell    the 
king 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  shall  so  prevail, 
To  force  him  after:  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us  !— 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-skle. 


Cam.  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

[Exeunt  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Cabollo. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business ;  I  hear  it.  To 
have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand, 
is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse :  a  good  nose  b  requi- 
site -also,  to  smell  out  work  for  tne  other  senses.  I 
see,  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust  man  doth 
thrive.  What  an  exchange  had  this  been  without 
boot !  what  a  boot  is  here  with  this  exchange ! 
Sure,  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we 
may  do  any  thing  extempore.  The  prince  himself 
is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity ;  stealing  away  from 
his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels.  If  I  thought 
it  were  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king 
withal,  I  would  not  do't:  I  hold  it  the  more 
knavery  to  conceal  it,  and  therein  am  I  constant  to 
my  profession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside :— here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain. 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session, 
hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see,  what  a  man  you  are  now!  There 
is  no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she's  a  change- 
ling, and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me* 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Sfiep.  Go  to  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood, 
your  flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king; 
and  so  your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished 
by  him.  Show  those  things  you  found  about  her ; 
those  secret  things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her. 
This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle ;  I  warrant 
you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea, 
and  his  son's  pranks  too;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no 
honest  man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go 
about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,   brother-in-law  was  the   furthest' 
off  you  could  have  been  to  him;   and  then  your 
blood  had  been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much 
an  ounce. 

Aut.  [Aside.]  Very  wisely,  puppies ! 

Shep.  Well,  let  us  to  the  king :  there  is  that  in 
this  fsutlel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut.  [Aside.^  I  know  not  what  impediment  this 
complaint  may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clo.  Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Aut.  [Aside.]  Though  I  am  not  naturally  hon- 
est, I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance :— let  me  pocket 
up  my  pedler's  excrement.— [  Takes  off  his  false 
heard.]  How  now,  rustics !  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there?  what?  with  whom? 
the  condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your 
dwelling,  your  names,  your  ages,  ot  what  having, 
breeding,  and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known? 
discover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut.  A  lie :  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  Let  me 
have  no  lying :  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and 
they  of^en  give  us  soldiers  the  lie ;  but  we  pay  them 
for  It  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel :  there- 
fore, they  do  not  give  us  the  lie. 

Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one, 
if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  you,  sir? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these  enfold- 
ings?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  Uie 
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court  T  r«ceivM  not  tby  noae  court-odour  from 
meT  reflect  I  not  on  tby  baseneia  court-coatempt  ? 
Tbink'st  (hon,  for  that  I  insiauate,  or  louze  from 
tbee  ihy  business,  I  am  therefore  do  courtier  ?  I 
am  courtier,  cap-a-pie;  aod  oue  that  will  eiiber 
push  on,  or  pluck  back  thy  busioeM  there:  where- 
npou  I  command  thee  to  open  thy  aliair. 

Shep.  My  busineM,  eir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  T 

Sh^.  1  know  not,  an't  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  court-woTd  for  a  pheasant ; 
■ay,  you  have  none. 

Shtp.  None,  sir:  IhaTenopheasant.cockDorheti. 

Aut.  How  blesa'd  are  we  that  are  not  airaple  men ! 
Yet  nature  might  hare  made  me  as  these  are. 
Therefore  I'll  not  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handsomely. 

da.  He  seema  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being 
fantastical:  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant;  I  know,  by 
the  picking  on's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there  t  what's  i'  the  fardel  ? 
Wherefore  that  box  T 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel, 
and  box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king;  and 
which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may 
come  to  the  speech  of  him. 

Aat.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  tby  labour. 

Shep.  Why.  sir! 

AtU.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace !  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air 
himself:  For,  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  se- 
rioiu,  thou  must  know,  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Sitp.  So 'tJB  said,  sir;  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  ■  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let 
him  fly:  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he 
■ball  feel,  wilt  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of 
monster. 

do.  Think  yon  so,  sir! 

AtU.  Not  lie  alone  shall  ■uffer  what  wit  can 
make  heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter,  but  those  that 
■re  germane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times, 
■hall  all  come  under  the  hangman:  which,  though 
it  be  great  pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep- 
whistling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  bis 
daughter  come  into  grace  I  Some  say,  he  shall  be 
stoned;  bat  that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I. 
Draw  our  throne  into  a  sheep-cote !  all  deaths  are 
too  few,  the  shitrpest  too  easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you 
hear,  an't  like  yoo,  sir  T 

Aut.  He  haa  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive, 
then,  'oointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of 
■  wasp's  neat;  then  stand,  till  he  be  three  quarters 
aitd  a  dram  dead ;  then  recovered  aeain  with  aqua- 
vits, or  some  other  bot-infuaion;  then,  raw  as  he 


is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognosticatian  proclaioB. 
shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick-wall,  the  sun  looking 
with  a  southward  eye  upon  him,  where  he  is  io 
behold  him  with  flies  blown  to  death.  Butwbil 
talk  we  of  these  trailorly  rascsls.  whose  misnia 
are  to  be  smiled  at,  their  offences  being  so  capital* 
Tell  me.  (for  you  seem  to  be  honest  plain  men,) 
what  yon  have  to  the  kingT  being  something 
gently  consideied.  I'll  bring  yon  where  bt  is 
aboard,  tender  your  persons  to  his  presence,  whisper 
him  in  your  behalfs;  and,  if  it  be  in  man,  besides 
the  king,  to  eflect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority :  close 
with  him,  give  him  gold ;  and  though  authority  be 
a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  bj  the  nose  with 
gold.  Show  the  inside  of  yoiu-  purse  to  the  ouUide 
of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remember,  stoned, 
and  flayed  alive! 

Shep.  An't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the 
business  for  ns,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :  I'll  make 
it  as  much  more,  and  leave  this  yoong  man  in 
pawn,  till  I  bring  it  yon. 

Aat.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised ! 

Shep.  Ay,  sii 
'   ■    Well, 


pany 


,  ^ive  me  the  moiety.— Are  yon  s 


m  this  business? 


I*  I  may  say; 


[ntiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it 

Aut.  O  !  that's  the  case  of  the  shephetd'a  san. 
^Hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Go.  Comfort,  good  comfort!  We  must  to  the 
king,  and  show  our  strange  sights:  he  must  know, 
'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister;  we  are 
gone  else.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  ibis 
old  maa  does,  when  the  business  is  perfotmrd; 
and  remain,  as  he  says,  your  pawn,  till  it  be 
brought  you. 

Aut.  I  will  trust  yon.  Walk  before  toward  the 
sea-side:  go  on  the  rieht  hand;  I  will  but  look 
upon  tbe  hedge,  and  folk>w  you. 

Cto.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  a 
even  blessed. 

iS^.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  ns.  He  wu 
provided  to  do  us  good. 

[Ereunt  Shepherd  and  Clotm- 

Aat.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see,  fortune 
would  not  suffer  me:  she  drops  booties  in  ny 
mouth.  I  am  conrted  rx>w  with  a  donhle  occanoa 
—gold,  and  a  means  Io  do  the  prince  my  master 
good  1  which,  who  knows  how  that  may  ram  back 
to  my  advancement?  I  will  bring  these  two  moles, 
these  blind  ones,  aboard  him;  if  he  think  it  lii  to 
shore  them  again,  and  ihal  the  complaint  they  have 
to  the  king  concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  me 
rogue  for  being  so  far  oflicious;  for  I  am  pn>^ 
against  that  title,  and  what  shame  else  belongs  to'l. 
To  him  wiU  I  present  them :  there  may  be  matter 
in  it.  [£iir. 
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Palart  of 


Enttr  Lrohtes,  Clkohenes,  Dion,  Vwiaha, 

and  othcTi, 
Clto.  Sir,  ;oa  have  done   enough,  and  have 

A.  Batnt-like  toirow;  do  fault  conM  yoa  make. 
Which  you  haie  Dot  redeeni'd;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  peniteDce  than  done  trespasi.     Al  ihe  tait, 
Do,  aa  the  heaven*  have  dooe,  forget  your  eTil; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

JJam.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her,  and  taor  virtues,  1  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them,  and  so  sliti  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myssif;  which  was  «o  much, 
That  heirless  it  haih  made  my  kingdom,  and 
Destroy 'd  the  sweet'st  companion,  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of:  true. 

Paid.  Too  true,  mv  lord : 

If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  (he  world, 
Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good. 
To  make  a  perfect  ivoman,  she  yon  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Lton.  I  think  so.    Kill'd ! 

She  I  kill'd  T  I  did  so ;  but  (hon  sirik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did  :  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thetight>    Now,  good 

Say  so  but  seldom. 


at  all,  good  lady  : 
,  a  thousand   things   that 

Have  done  the  lime  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paid.  You  are  one  of  those. 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  bo. 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name ;  consider  little. 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookera-on.     What  were  more  holy. 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  wellT 
What  holier  than,  for  royalty's  repair. 
For  present  comfoit,  and  for  future  good. 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  lo't? 

Paxd.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Respecting  her  that's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill'd  their  secret  purposes; 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  lenonr  of  bis  oracle. 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir. 
Tilt  his  lost  child  be  fonnd  ?  which,  that  it  sball. 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me;  who,  on  my  life. 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  connwl. 
My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary. 
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Oppose  against  their  wills.— Care  not  for  issue ; 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest,  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon,  Good  Paulina,— 

Who  hast  the  meroonr  of  Hennione, 
I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squar*d  me  to  thy  counsel !— -then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  lookM  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes. 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, — 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon,  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No   more  such  wives;    therefore,    no  wife:  one 

worse. 
And  better  usM,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse ;  and,  on  this  stage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  soul-vex'd, 
6egin,  **And  why  to  me?'' 

Paul.  Had  she  such  power, 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  Td  bid  ypu  mark 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in't 
You  chose  her  ?  then  I'd  shriek,  that  even  your 

ears 
Should   rift  to  hear  me,  and  the  words  that  fol- 

low'd 
Should  be,  **Remember  mine." 

Leon.  Stars,  stars ! 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals.— Fear  thou  no  wife ; 
ril  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  many,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina;  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 

Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  his 
oath. 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unless  another. 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
Affront  his  eye. 

Cleo.  Good  madam, — ^I  have  done. 

Paul.  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  many, — if  you  will, 
sir. 
No  remedy,  but  you  will — give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen.      She  shall  not  be  so 

young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take 

To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath : 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Oentleman. 

Oent.  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need,  and  accident.    What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few. 

And  those  but  mean. 
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J^eon,  His  princess,  say  jou,  with  him  ? 

Oent.  Ay ;  the  most  peerless  piec^  of  earth  1 
think. 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione! 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grace 
Give  way  to  what's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said  and  writ  so,  but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme— She  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd  ;-~thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once :  *tis  shrewdly  ebb'd, 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam: 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot,  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain'd  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature. 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  whom  she  but  did  foUow. 

Paul.  How!  not  women? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honour'd  friends. 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement. — Still  'tis  strange, 
[Exeunt  Cleomenes,  Lords^  and  GentUmtuL. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  Prince, 

(Jewel  of  children,)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair*d 
Well  with  this  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  cease !  thou  know'st. 
He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of:  sure. 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfumish  me  of  reason.— They  are  come.— 

Re-enter  Cleomenes,  xmJh  Florizel,  Ferdita, 

and  other*. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince. 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiring  you.     Were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  before.     Most  dearly  ^nrelcome! 
And  your  fair  princess,  goddess !— O,  alas ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder  as 
You,  gnK^ious  couple,  do.    And  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father;  whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch 'd  Sicilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  as  friend. 
Can  send  his  brother:  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something 

seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measur'd  to  look  upon  you,  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres. 
And  those  that  bear  them,  liring. 

Leon.  O,  my  brother ! 

Good  gentleman,  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
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y  behind-hand  slackness.— Welcome  hither, 
the  spring  to  th*  earth.     And  hath  he,  too, 
»sM  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
east  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
reet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much  less 
id?enture  of  her  person  ? 
0.  Oood  my  lord, 

came  from  Libya. 

cm.  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

noble,  honoorM  lord,  is  feared,  and  lovM  ? 
9.   Most  royal  sir,  from  thence;   from  him, 

whose  daughter 
ears  proclairaM  his,  parting  with  her :  thence 
prosperous    south-wind    friendly)    we    have 

crossed, 
xecute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me, 
visiting  your  highness.     My  best  train 
e  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed, 
)  for  Bonemia  bend,  to  signify, 
Duly  my  success  in  Libya,  sir, 
my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
,  where  we  are. 

on.  The  blessed  gods 

^e  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
limate  here !     You  have  a  holy  father, 
aceful  gentleman,  against  whose  person, 
icred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin ; 
which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
!  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father's  bless'd, 
le  from  heaven  merits  it,)  with  you, 
thy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been. 
It  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
1  goodly  things  as  you  ? 

Enter  a  Lord, 

*rd.  Most  noble  sir, 

:  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
e  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
;mia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me; 
res  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 
dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
epherd's  daughter. 

on.  Where's  Bohemia  ?  speak. 

rrd.  Here  in  your  city ;  I  now  came  from  him : 
!ak  amazedly,  and  it  becomes 
marvel,  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
les  he  was  hastening  (in  the  chase,  it  seems, 
lis  fair  couple)  meets  he  on  the  way 
father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
ithis  young  prince. 

'o.  Camillo  has  betray'd  me, 

>se  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
urM  all  weathers. 

7rd.  Lay't  so  to  his  charge : 

with  the  king  your  father. 
ion.  Who?  Camillo? 

ord,  Camillo,  sir :  I  spake  with  him,  who  now 
these  poor  men  in  question.     Never  saw  I 
tches  so  quake :  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
iwear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak : 
emia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
1  divers  deaths  in  death. 
'-r.  O,  my  poor  father  I — 

heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
contract  celebrated. 
!on.  You  are  married? 

'o.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : 
odds  (or  high,  and  low's  alike. 
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Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is, 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.   That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  father's 
speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry. 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty ;  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up : 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us  with  my  father,  power  nor  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves.— Beseech  you,  sir, 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now ;  with  thought  of  such  affections. 
Step  forth  mine  advocate :  at  your  request. 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 

Leon.   Would  he  do  so,  I'd  beg  your  precious 
mistress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't :  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — But  your  petition 

[  To  Florizel. 
Is  yet  unanswer'd.     I  will  to  your  father : 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you ;  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him.     Therefore,  follow  me, 
And  mark  what  way  I  make.     Come,  good  my  lord. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— The  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Autoltcus  and  a  Gentleman. 

Aut.  Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation  ? 

1  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel, 
heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he 
found  it :  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we 
were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber;  only 
this,  methought  I  heard  the  shepherd  say,  he 
found  the  child. 

Aut.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

1  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king,  and 
Camillo,  were  very  notes  of  admiration:  they 
seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear 
the  cases  of  their  eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their 
dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture;  they 
looked,  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or 
one  destroyed.  A  notable  passion  of  wonder  ap- 
peared in  them;  but  the  wisest  beholder,  that 
knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say,  if  the 
importance  were  joy,  or  sorrow,  but  in  the  extremity 
of  the  one  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Geritleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  haply,  knows  more. 
The  news,  Rogero  ? 

2  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires.  The  oracle  is 
fulfilled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a  deal 
of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that 
ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward:    he  can 
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deliver  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir?  this 
news,  which  is  called  true,  b  so  like  an  old  talc, 
that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has  the 
king  found  his  heir  ? 

3  Gent,  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
by  circumstance :  that  which  you  hear  youil  swear 
you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The 
mantle/of  queen  Hermione ;— her  jewel  about  the 
neck  of  it; — the  letters  of  Antigonus  found  with  it, 
which  they  know  to  be  his  character; — the  majesty 
of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother ; — the 
affection  of  nobleness,  which  nature  shows  above 
her  breeding,  and  many  other  evidences,  proclaim 
her  with  all  certainty  to  be  the  king's  daughter. 
Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings  ? 

2  Gent.  No. 

3  Gent*  Then  you  have  lost  a  sight,  which  was 
to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another;  so,  and  in 
such  manner,  that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take 
leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There 
was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with 
countenance  of  such  distraction,  that  they  were  to 
be  known  by  garment,  not  by  favour.  Our  king, 
being  ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his 
found  daughter,  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a 
loss,  cries,  "O,  thy  mother,  thy  mother!"  then 
asks  Bohemia  forgiveness ;  then  embraces  his  son- 
in-law;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter  with 
clipping  her:  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd, 
which  stands  by,  like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of 
many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another 
encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and 
undoes  description  to  do  it. 

2  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus, 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not 
an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear : 
this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son,  who  has  not 
only  his  innocence  (which  seems  much)  to  justify 
him,  but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings  of  his  that 
Paulina  knows. 

1  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol- 
lowers? 

3  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  their 
master's  death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd :  so 
that  all  the  instruments,  which  aided  to  expose  the 
child,  were  even  then  fost,  when  it  was  found. 
But,  O !  the  noble  combat,  that  'twixt  joy  and 
sorrow  was  fought  in  Paulina!  She  had  one  eye 
declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
vated that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled:  she  lifted  the 
princess  from  the  earth,  and  so  locks  her  in  em- 
bracing, as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that 
she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kings  and  princes,  for  by  such  was  it 
acted. 

3  GenL  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water, 
though  not  the  fish)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of 
the  queen's  death,  (with  the  manner  how  she  came 
to't,  bravely  confessed,  and  lamented  by  the  king,) 
how  attentiveness  wounded  his  daughter;  till, 
from  one  sign  of  dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with 
an  alas!  I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears,  for,  I  am 
sure,  my  heart  wept  blood.  Who  was  most  marble 
there  changed  colour;  some  swooned,  all  sorrowed : 
if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  it,  the  woe  had  been 
universal. 
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1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 

3  Gent.  No :  the  princess  hearing  of  her  rootber'f 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina, — a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  performed  hj 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano;  who,  bad 
he  himself  eternity  add  could  put  breath  into  )m 
work,  would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom,  so 
perfectly  he  is  her  ape :  he  so  near  to  Hermione 
hath  done  Hermione,  that,  thej  say,  one  would 
speak  to  her,  and  stand  in  hope  of'^answer.  Thither 
with  all  greediness  of  affection,  are  they  gone,  and 
there  they  intend  to  sup. 

2  Gent.  I  thought,  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand,  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited 
that  removed  house.  ShaU  we  thither,  and  with 
our  company  piece  the  rejoicing  ? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the 
benefit  of  access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new 
grace  will  be  bom :  our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty 
to  our  knowledge.     Let's  along. 

[Erevnt  Gentlemen. 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life 
in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  1 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince; 
tokl  him  I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  1  know 
not  what ;  but  he  at  that  time,  over-fond  of  the 
shepherd's  daughter,  (so  he  then  took  her  to  be,) 
who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and  himself  little 
better,  extremity  of  weather  continuing,  this  mysteij 
remained  undiscovered.  But  'tis  all  one  to  me :  for 
had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not 
have  relished  among  my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Chtcn. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  mj 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their 
fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy :  I  am  past  more  children ;  bat 
thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  do  gentleman 
bom :  see  you  these  clothes  ?  say,  you  see  them 
not,  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  bom :  you  were 
best  say,  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  born.  Gire 
me  the  lie,  do,  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a 
gentleman  bom. 

Aut.  I  know,  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bora. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four 
hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have ;— -but  I  was  a  gentleman  bora 
before  my  father,  for  the  king's  sod  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  called  me,  brother;  and  then  the  two 
kings  called  my  father,  brother;  and  then  the 
prince,  my  brodber,  and  the  princess,  my  sister, 
called  my  father,  father;  and  so  we  wept:  asd 
there  was  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  efer 
we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  mr 
all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worahip^ 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my 
master. 

Shep.  Pr'ythec,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gentle, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

do.  Give  me   thy  hand:    I  will   9;wear  lo  th'' 
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mince,  ihou  wt  u  bonwt  a  true  fellow  as  any  U  in     art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  ibat  thou  *ilt 
Bohemia.  be  drunk ;    but  I'll  swear  it,  and   1  would   thou 

would'st  be  B  tall  fellow  <^  th;  hands. 
Aul.  I  will  prove  to,  sir,  to  my  power. 
Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow:  if  I 
Jo  not  wooder  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be  drunk, 
._  ,  .  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not.i — Hark!  the 
D  the  behalf  of  his  friend  : — ADd  J'll  swear  i  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  see 
to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  bands,  ;  the  queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  lu :  we'll  be  thy 
and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  1  know,  thou  ]  good  masters.  [Exeunt. 


Shtp.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  si 
Cle.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman?     Let 
boon  and  franklins  say  it,  I'll  swear  il. 
Shtp.   How  if  i[  be  false,  son? 
Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  Itilse,  a  true  gentleman  may 


EtiUr  Leohtks,  PoLiKEnES,  Flomziel,  Perditai 
Camillo,  PAULtNA,  Lordt,  and  AllendanCs, 

Ltim.  O  \   grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
comfort 
That  1  have  had  of  thee ! 

Paul.  What,  Bovereign  sir, 

T  did  not  well,  I  tneaot  well.     All  my  services, 
Vou  have  paid  home ;  but  that  you  have  vouchsaf 'd 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  these  your  con- 
tracted 
Heirs  of  your  kiogdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina! 

We  honour  you  with  trouble.     But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queeo :  your  gallery 
Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities,  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paid.  As  she  liv'd  peerless. 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  1  keep  il 
Lonely,  apart.  But  here  It  is:  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death:  behold!  and  say, 'tis  well. 
[Paulina  undrmm  a  curtain,  and  dUcoven  a 


I  like  your  silence :  it  the  more  shows  off 

Your  wonder;  but  yet  speak : — first  you,  my  liege. 

Comes  it  not  something  near? 

Leon.  Her  natural  posture. — 

Chide  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say,  indeed. 
Thou  art  Hermtone;  or,  rather,  thou  art  she 
In  thy  not  chiding,  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy,  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermiooe  was  not  so  much  wrinkled ;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O!  not  by  much. 

Paid.  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes 

her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done. 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O !  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,]  when  first  I  woo'd  her. 
I  am  asham'd :  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me. 
For  being  more  stone  than  it? — O,  rojral  piece! 


From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits. 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee. 

Per.  And  give  me  leave. 

And  do  not  say  'tis  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began. 
Give  me  thai  hand  of  yours  lo  kiss. 

Paul.  O,  patience! 
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The  statue  is  but  newly  fix*d,  the  colour's 
Not  dry. 

Cam,  My  lord,  your  sorrow  wns  too  sore  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow, 
But  kiird  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  ray  lord. 

If  I  had  thought,  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  stone  is 

mine,) 
rd  not  have  showed  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaase  on%  lest  your 
fancy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be ! 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it? — See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd,  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't, 
As  we  are  mockM  with  art. 

Paul.  ril  draw  the  curtain. 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
HeMl  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  O,  sweet  Paulina! 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together : 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let 't  alone. 

Paid.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirrM  you ; 
but 
[  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina, 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methinks, 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her:  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet : 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     If  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  statue  move  indeed;  descend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand ;  but  then  you'll  think, 
(Which  I  protest  against,)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  requir'd. 

You  do  awake  your  faith.     Then,  all  stand  still. 
On ;  Those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about ;  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed : 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.        Music  awake  her.     Strike ! —  [Munc. 
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'Tis  time;  descend;  be  stone  no  more :  approach; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  manreL     Come; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up :  stir ;  nay,  conie  away ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  nambness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive,  she  stin. 

[Hermione  descends  from  thepedestoL 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her. 
Until  you  see  her  die  aeaio,  for  then 
You  lull  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her;  now, in  age, 
Is  she  become  the  suitor  ? 

Leon.  O  !  she's  warm.      [  Embracing  ktr. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck. 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.  Ay ;  and  make  it  manifest  where  she  hm 
liv'd. 
Or  how  stol'n  from  the  dead  ? 

Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale ;  but  it  appears  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while.— 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  :  kneel. 
And   pray   your   mother's   blessing.— -Turn,  good 

lady. 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

[Perdita  kneels  to  Hekmioni. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head ! — Tell  me,  mine  own. 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserved  ?  where  liv*d  ?  bow 

found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I, 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  have  preserved 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  (or  that, 

Lest  they  desire  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together. 
You  precious  winners  all :  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  O  peace,  Paulina ! 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  my  consent. 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife :  this  is  a  match. 
And  made  between's  by  vows.     Thou  hast  found 

mine ; 
But  how  is  to  be  question'd,  for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have  in  vain  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave :  I'll  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband. — Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand,  whose  worth,  and  honesty* 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let's  from  this  place. — 
What! — Look  upon  my  brother: — both  your  p«^ 

dons. 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion. — This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.     Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissever'd.     Hastily  lead  away. 

[ExewO* 


*,  ^^ 
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ACT  I. — ScekeI. 

••  —  tkook  kandi,  «  vvtr  a  tut"— Tbui  tha  lint 
Tolki :  the  lecoDd  baa,  "  ibodc  handi,  m  over  a  vait  mo," 
which  Hanmer  adopled.  '■  Vmt"  is  used  lubilsntiTely. 
•nd  8)nk«peBre  lue*  it  for  the  tea  in  Pe>iici.is: — 

Tkou  <M  «r  ikH  imt  •«'■  "<»»>•  thw  •urpa. 
In  the  TiKFiiT,  al»,  we  have— the  "tail  of  uight," 

"  —  Me  (Ao(,  indeed.  rHtsics  tte  suBJiei"— Here, 
aa  IQ  Miubdue  for  MeaiUHE,  act  iii,  mcbub  2,  the  word 
"  •ubject"  ia  nwd  for  nb}tcli.  ••  Phyiici  the  »ubject" 
meaoi,  girca  iha  lubjecta  of  ihfl  king,  or  ibe  state  gen- 
enllj,  health  and  joy 


Scene  II. 


"  Sneaping"  i«  impping.  or  nipping. 
tbat  uo  aharp  wiadi  may  blow  at  bomc,  lu  juuuk^a  mta 
to  taj  thai  ho  too  troly  progDoalioatoJ  llie  CDDseqiience* 
of  bu  abtence.  Parmer  tbowa  that  "  that,"  for  Ok  tkal, 
wru  common  in  old  writer*,  oa  Beamnont  aad  Fletcher, 
and  olliera. 

"  Ta  [.IT  i^'*"  Iktrt  a  mwUA  behind  tht  OEIT,"  etc. — 
i.  t.  f  irill  giT"  'i'"'  leaTO  to  dttain  bimaalf  there  a 


nonlh  barond  ifaa  lima  pmfiud  lor  hi*  departare. 
"  Geat,"  (horn  the  French  giili,  a  lodsing,)  was  a  term 
employed  with  reference  to  the  royal  progrcHei,  and 
meant  the  place  of  abidiog  for  a  certain  period, 

"—good  deed" — 1.  e.  '*  Indf.ed,  in  Tery  deed,  in 
troth.  'Good  deed'  ia  uied  in  the  aame  lanH  by  the 
Cart  of  Surrey.  Sir  John  Hayward,  and  Gaicoigne." — 
Stitebs. 

"  /  lave  tkte  not  a  j*r  o'  the  tlock  btkind 
Wkal  lady  should  *(r  lard." 

"'A  jar  o' the  clock'  ia  a  (ietof  the  clock;  'jar'bnng 
nsad  lor  full  by  writer*  of  the  time.  The  words  'what 
lady  ikoald  ber  lord'  have  bilherto  stood  ratbor  tmintel- 
ligibly — 'what  lady  tke  ber  lord.'  The  emendation  is 
made  oa  the  aullwrily  of  ibe  old  MS.  corrector  of  the 
lint  folio,  belonging  to  Lord  Fiwicis  Egerton.  'Should' 
waa  perhaps  wnllen,  in  llie  MS.,  from  which  Ibe  printer 
composed  tha  Ent  folio,  with  an  abbiaviadan,  which  ha 
misread  tie  ."—Col  lie  a. 


a.  bating  the  impo- 
parents,  we  might 
have  boldly  proteilsd  oqt   innocence."    Warbarton, 
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who  labours  to  extract  more  theology  from  Shakespeare 
thau  he  dreamed  of,  is  right  here. 

*' Grace  to  boot" — An  ejacoUtion,  meaning,  Oriice, 
or  Heaven,  help  us !  In  Richard  III.  we  have — '^  Saint 
George  to  boot." 

"  —  cram's  tcith  praiitf  and  makk's" — i.  e.  "  *  Cram 
u»  with  praise,  and  make  ««,'  but,  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre,  the  old  copies,  by  their  mode  of  printing,  inform 
us  that  cram  us  and  make  u»  were  eacn  to  be  read  as 
one  syllable.  Such  doubtless  was  the  mode  in  which 
the  words  were  written  in  the  MS.  used  by  the  old 
com|K)8itor,  and  we  may  presume  that  in  this  form  they 
came  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare.  This  remark  will 
apply  to  *  to's'  just  preceding,  and  to  other  portions  of 
this  play." — Collikr. 

**And  CLAP  thyielf  my  love" — This  was  part  of  the 
troth-plight,  and  the  custom  is  still  retained  m  common 
life,  on  bargains  or  bets.     So,  in  Hknrt  V.  :— 
And  so,  dap  Aon^,  sad  s  bargBin. 

"  The  mort  o*  the  deer" — Was  the  peculiar  prolonged 
note  of  the  huntsman's  horn  at  the  death  of  the  deer. 


'<  —  r  rccKs" — Stevens  supposes  this  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  V  faith.  Collier  suggests  it  to  be  a  corruption 
of  in  fact. 

"  Why^  that*t  my  bawcock" — "Perhaps  from  beau 
and  eoq.  It  is  still  said,  in  vulgar  language,  that  such  a 
one  is  mjoUy  cock,  a  cock  of  the  game.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  Twelfth  Night,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  by 
which  Pistol  speaks  of  King  Henry  the  FifUi." — Stk- 

VKlfS. 

"  —  itill  virginalling 
Upon  hii  palm  /" 

That  is,  still  playing  with  her  fingers,  as  a  girl  playing 
on  the  virginals.  Virginals  were  stringed  instruments, 
played  with  keys  like  a  spinnet,  which  they  resembled 
m  all  respects  but  in  shape ;  spinnets  being  nearly  tri- 
angular, and  virginals  of  an  oblong-square  shape,  like  a 
■mall  pianoforte. 

"  Thou  wanfit  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shootg  thiU  I 
have" — Hollo  way,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Provincialisms," 
informs  us  that "  pash,"  in  Cheshire,  signifies  the  brains, 
and  that  ''mad  pash"  is  the  same  as  mad  brains. 
''Pash"  is  to  be  taken  in  this  place  for  the  head,  as 
Jamieson  says  it  ii  used  in  Scotland.  By  the  "  rough 
pash"  is  to  be  understood  the  hair  on  the  forehead  of  a 
Dull,  which  the  calf  wants,  as  well  as  the  "shoots,"  i.  e. 
the  budding  horns,  which  Leontes  feels  on  his  forehead. 

**  As  o'br-dted  blacks" — Hanmer  and  Johnson  say 
that  "  o'er-dyed"  here  means  too  much  dyed ;  but  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  dyed  over — ^i.  e.  coloured  cloth  that 
has  been  dyed  over  in  order  to  make  it  black. 

"Look  on  me  ufith  your  welkin  ete" — "Welkin"  ii 
blue,  i.  e.  the  colour  of  the  welkin,  or  sky.  H.  Tooke 
explains,  a  rolling  eye,  from  the  Saxon  wealcan,  (vol- 
vere;)  but  the  sense  in  which  Shakespeare  always  oses 
the  word  ii  against  Tooke's  opinion. 

"  —  my  coLLOp" — In  King  Henrt  VI.,  Part  I.,  we 
have — 

Ood  knows,  tbou  art  a  eoUop  oi  njr  flesh. 

It  is  given  as  a  proverbial  phrase  in  Hey  wood's  "  Epi- 
grams," 1566:— 

For  I  hare  heard  nie  it  it  a  deere  coUup 
That  it  cut  out  of  th'  owne  flesh. 

*^ Affection!  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre" — Rowe, 
without  authority,  altered  this  to  read — 

Imsfination !  thou  doet  stab  to  the  renti«. 
And  thus  it  stands  in  many  editions  of  the  last  centuiy. 
Steveus.  who  restored  the  old  reading,  says,  however, 
tliat  "affection  means  imagination."  This  is  not  so. 
^eclion  is  the  state  of  being  strongly  affected  by  pas- 
sion :  its  intention  seems  used  for  the  fiivourite  mooem 
word,  intensity.     He  says,  "  This  intense  emotion  stabs 
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me  to  the  heart;  making  things,  ordinarily  held  to  be 
incredible,  to  appear  possible." 

"  —  Then,  His  very  credent" — In  Measure  roi 
Measure  we  have  "  credent,"  as  here,  for  credible. 

"  What  cheer?  how  isH  with  fou,  best  brother^- 
Many  editions  follow  Stevens  in  taking  this  passage  fron 
Leontes,  and  adding  it  to  the  precedinF  exclamatioo  of 
Polixenes,  "  How,  my  lord !"  The  old  copies  are  uni- 
form in  the  assignment  of  the  dialogue  as  in  our  text, 
which  the  later  editors  have  restored.  Leontes  bresb 
from  a  fit  of  abstraction  with,  "  What  cheer?  how  ii\ 
with  you,  best  brother  7"  What  Hermione  sabsequeadj 
says  confirms  this  reading. 

"  —  METHOUGHTS  /  did  rccoil 
Twenty-three  years,"  etc. 

In  the  old  copies  it  stands,  "  me  thoughts  I  did  reooO," 
and  so  it  has  been  since  usually  printed.  Collier  preCm 
i^eading,  "  my  thoughts  I  did  recoil,"  on  the  andwrity 
of  an  old  MS.  correction  of  the  folio. 

"  This  squash" — In  Old-EUiglish  it  did  not  mean  the 
vegetable  fimiiliarly  known  on  American  tables,  and  is 
our  gardens,  by  that  name,  but  a  pea-pod,  when  the 
young  peas  have  not  yet  swelled  and  rormed  themsdvei. 

"  Will  you  take  eggs  for  moncy*^ — This  phrase  wb 
proverbial  for  putting  up  with  an  affront,  ai^  so  it  wn 
understood  by  Mamillius. 

"  —  wh^,  happy  man  be  his  dolr" — i.  e.  May  hsppi- 
ness  be  his  portion.  The  expression  is  of  firequent  oc- 
currence in  old  writers,  and  we  haye  had  it  Ixeqaendj 
in  Shakespeare. 

"  —  Many  a  thousand  ow  's" — "  Malone  prints  it  'of 
us ;'  but  if  he  chose  to  alter  on  to  of,  he  ought,  for  dw 
sake  of  the  verse,  to  have  read  of  *s :  'on  'a'  ia  an  abbre- 
viation for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  and  the  language  of  tlw 
time.  Fidelity,  metre,  and  custom  require  its  jHiesem- 
tion." — Collier. 

"TheyWe  here  with  me  already;  whispering, 
RouwDiwo" — "They're  here  with  me"  means,  "They 
are  aware  of  my  condition."  "  Rounding"  is  another 
word  for  "  whispering :"  to  round  in  the  ear  ia  cominaa 
in  old  writers. 

"  —  lower  MESSES, 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind,"  etc. 

The  term  *'  messes"  here  signifies  degrees  or  condi- 
tions. The  company  at  great  tables  were  divided  so- 
cording  to  their  rank  into  higher  and  lower  meases; 
those  of  lower  condition  sitting  below^  the  great  standing- 
salt  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Sometimes  the  messes 
were  served  at  different  tables,  and  aeem  to  have  been 
arranged  into  fours,  as  is  still  the  use  at  the  b«^ll«  of  the 
Inns-of-Court. 

"  Which  HOXES  honesty  behind** — ^To  kox  is  to  h^gh, 
or  ham-string. 

"  —  (for  eogiuaion 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think) 
My  wife  is  slippery  f" 

Theobald  quoted  this  passage  in  defence  of  the  mncb- 
ridiculed  line  in  his  "  Double  Falsehood :" — *<  None  bat 
himself  can  be  his  parallel."  "  For  who  does  not  see  at 
once,  (says  he,^  mat  he  who  does  not  think  has  no 
thought  in  him.'^  In  the  same  light  the  subsequent  edi- 
tors view  this  passage,  and  read,  with  Pope,  "  that  does 
not  Uiink  it."  But  the  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  ab- 
surdity only  in  the  misapprehension  of  it.  Leontes 
means  to  sa^,  "  Have  you  not  thought  that  my  wife  ii 
slippery  7  (for  cogitation  resides  not  m  the  man  that  does 
not  think  my  wife  is  slippery.")  The  four  latter  woids, 
though  diigoined  from  the  word  think  by  the  necessity 
of  a  parenthesis,  are  evidently  to  be  connected  in  ooo- 
struction  with  it  Malone,  whose  explanation  this  is, 
justlj  remarks  that  there  are  more  involyed  »nA  paren- 
thetical passages  in  this  play  tlian  in  any  other  of  Shake- 
speare's, except,  perhaps,  Kmo  Henry  VIII. 
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"  —  and  all  eyes  blind 
With  the  PIN  AND  wkb/*  etc. 

**  The  pin  and  web"  was  the  old  name  for  a  cataract 
in  the  eyes.  Florio,  in  his  "  New  World  of  Words," 
1611,  defines  cataraUa  as  "a  dimness  of  sight,  occa- 
sioned by  humours  hardened  in  the  eyes,  called  a  cata- 
ract, or  a  pin  and  a  io«6."    (See  Liar,  act  iii.  scene  4.) 

"  Why  kCf  that  wears  her  like  her  medaT* — So  the 
old  copies ;  but  Malone  and  other  editors  have  altered 
it  to  **  his  medal" — a  useless  change.  The  meaning  is, 
that  Polizenes  wears  Hermione  round  his  neck,  as  it 
were,  a  medal,  or  resemblance  of  her — *'  her  medal." 

*Hi*  cupbearer" — Greene,  in  his  novel  of  "Pan- 
dosto,"  sa^^s  that,  **  Devising  with  himself  a  long  time 
how  he  might  best  put  away  Egistus,  without  suspition 
of  treacherous  murder,  he  concluded  at  last  to  poyson 
him:  which  opinion  pleasing  his  humour,  he  beosime 
resolute  in  his  detenmnation,  and  the  better  to  bring  the 
matter  to  passe  he  called  unto  him  his  cup-bearer," 
meaning  the  cup-bearer  of  Egistus. 

**  Make  THAT  thy  question^  and  go  rot" — ^The  com- 
mentators diiier  in  their  printing  and  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  which  in  the  folios  is  given  as  in  our  text. 
Malone  would  read,  *'Ma1ceU  thy  question,"  which 
Bc^ms  to  refer  to  the  interrupted  observation  of  Camillo, 
**  I  have  lov'd  thee,"  instead  of  to  what  the  words  ^'  Make 
that  thy  question,"  appear  to  relate  to.  The  meaning 
of  Leontes  surely  is,  as  Mr.  Knight  suggests,  that  Ca- 
millo may  go  rot,  if  be  doubts  or  makes  question  of  that 
which  he  has  just  been  told. 

*^  Could  man  so  blench" — To  "blench"  is  to  start 
off;  as,  iu  Hamlet,  "if  he  but  blench."  Leontes  means, 
''could  any  man  so  start  or  fly  off  from  propriety  of  be- 
haviour." 

"  Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary ^  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me"  etc. 

**  This  is  a  stroke  of  nature  worthy  of  Shakespeare. 
Leontes  had  but  a  moment  before  told  Camillo  tnat  he 
would  seem  friendly  to  Polixenes,  according  to  his  ad- 
vice ;  but,  on  meetiug  him,  his  jealousy  gets  the  better 
of  his  resolution,  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  restrain 
his  hatred." — Mason. 

"  —  Do  you  know  J  and  dare  not  ? 
Be  intelligent  to  me." 

Thus  the  original.     The  common  reading  is — 

—  Do  jrou  know,  and  dare  not 
Be  intellifent  to  me  ? 

"  To  VICE  you  to '/" — i.  e.  To  screw,  or  move  yon 
to  it.  A  vice,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  meant  any  kind 
of  winding-screw.  The  vice  of  a  clock  was  a  common 
expression. 

**  Be  yok^d  with  his  that  did  betray  the  BesV^ — i.  e. 
Be  coupled  with  that  of  Judas  Iscariot.  "Best,"  as 
Henderson  remarks,  is  printed  with  a  capital  in  the 
folios. 

"  —  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  iU'ta^en  suspicion!" 

A  very  obscure  passage,  of  which,  Johnson  says,  he 
"  can  make  nothing ;"  and  suspects,  very  probably,  that 
a  line  connecting  them  has  been  lost  by  the  copyist  or 
printer.  Various  emendations  have  been  proposed, 
such  as  Jackson's — consort,  for  "comfort;"  throne  for 
"theme."  Malone,  Collier,  and  others  retain  the  old 
text,  explaining  it  thus :  Polixenes  hopes  that  his  speedy 
absence  may  comfort  the  oueen,  who  was  part  of  the 
theme  on  which  the  king  a  welt,  (Polixenes  being  the 
other  part;)  but  who,  being  innocent,  was  really 
"  nothine"  of  the  "ill-ta'en  suspicion"  airainst  her. 


Coleridge  thus  comments  on  the  dramatic  effect  of 
this  act: — 

"  Observe  the  easy  style  of  chit-chat  between  Camillo 
and  Archidamus,  as  contrasted  with  the  elevated  diction 


on  the  introduction  of  the  kings  and  Hermione,  in  the 
second  scene ;  and  how  admirably  Polixenes's  refusal  to 
Leontes  to  stay — 

There  is  no  tongue  that  vaawts,  ntmt,  none  i'  the  world. 
So  toon  aa  youn,  could  win  me— 

prepares  for  the  effect  produced  by  his  afterwards  yield- 
mg  to  Hermione; — which  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
natural  from  mere  courtesy  to  the  sex,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  will  by  former  efforts  of  denial,  and  well 
calculated  to  set  in  nascent  action  the  jealousy  of  Leon- 
tes. This,  when  once  excited,  is  unconsciously  increased 
by  Hermione: — 

—  yet,  good  deed,  Leontei, 
I  lore  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clodc  behind 
What  htdy  should  her  lord  :— 

accompanied,  as  a  good  actress  ought  to  represent  it,  by 
an  expression  and  recoil  of  apprehension  that  she  had 
gone  too  far. 

At  my  request,  he  would  not — 
The  first  working  of  the  jealous  fit : — 

Too  hot,  too  hot — 
The  morbid  tendency  of  Leontes  to  lay  hold  of  the 
merest  trifles,  and  his  grossness  immediately  afterwards — 

Paddlinff  pahas,  and  pinehing  flnffers — 
followed  by  his  strange  loss  of  self-control  in  his  dia- 
logue with  the  little  boy." 

ACT  IL— Scene  I. 

"  —  There  may  be  in  the  eup 
A  spider  steep'd,"  etc. 

"  That  spiders  were  esteemed  venomous  appears  by 
the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was  examined  in  Su: 
Thomas  Overbury's  affair:  'The  Countess  wished  me 
to  get  the  strongest  poison  that  I  could,  etc.  Accord- 
ingly, I  bought  seven  great  spiders  and  canthandes.'" — 
Henderson. 

"  With  violent  hefts'  — i.  e.  Heavings. 

"  He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinched  thing,    etc. 

"  The  sense,  I  think,  is.  He  hath  now  discovered  my 
design,  and  I  am  treated  as  a  mere  child's  baby,  a  thins 
pinched  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for  them  to  move  and 
actuate  as  they  please." — Heath. 

This  sense  is  supported  by  the  following  passage  iu 
the  "  City  Match,"  by  Jasper  Maine,  1639 : — 

—  Pinek*d  napklni,  captain,  and  laid 
Like  flsheiy  fowls,  or  faces. 

**A  FEDERART  with  her" — A  "federary''  means  a 
confederate;  but  Collier  doubts  whether  it  is  not  a 
misprint  for  feodary,  a  word  Shakespeare  uses  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  in  Cymbeline,  act  iii. 
scene  2,  "Art  thou  ^Hk  feodary  for  this  act?"  Malone 
states  that  "there  is  no  such  word  as  federary;"  but 
Stevens  is  probably  right  in  consideruig  it  as  "a  word 
of  our  author's  coinage." 

**No;  if  I  mistake" — Malone  and  Stevens,  taking 
upon  them  to  improve  Shakespeare's  versification, 
printed,  "  No,  no ;  if  I  mistake,"  which  many  popular 
editions  follow.  I  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Knisbt 
and  Collier  that  the  Poet  meant  to  leave  the  line  sylln- 
bically  incomplete,  for  the  sake  of  the  emphasis  to  be 
placed  upon  the  single  "  No,"  which,  with  a  pause  after 
It,  would  make  up  the  time. 

**He,  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty" — 
i.  e.  He  who  shall  speak  for  her  ii  remotely  guilty  in 
merely  speaking. 

"  —  /'//  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife,"  etc. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  passage:  Hanmer 
thought  it  should  be  stable-stand ;  Malone  that  it  means 
station.  But  it  may  be  explained  thus : — "  If  she  prove 
false,  1*11  make  my  stables,  or  kennel,  of  my  wife's 
chamber;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her  like  a  ctog,  and 
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never  leave  her  for  a  moment ;  tnut  her  no  further  than 
I  can  feel  and  see  her." 

"Than  vhen  I  f^fh  ond  see  her,  no  further  trust 
Aer" — Than  was  formerly  spelled  then  ;  and  we  have 
to  choose  in  this  passage  between  than  and  then.  Ma- 
lone  prefers  then ;  but  the  sentence  is  comparative :  I 
will  trust  her  no  further  than  I  see  her. 

"  —  tcould  I  knew  the  villain^ 

I  would  LAND-DAMN  J^tm." 

"  Land-damn"  is  probably  one  of  those  words  w^hich 
caprice  brought  into  fashion,  and  which,  after  a  short 
time,  reason  and  grammar  drove  irrecoverably  away. 
It  perha|>s  meant  no  more  than — "  I  will  rid  the  country 
of  him  ;  condemn  him  to  quit  the  land." — Johnson. 

Warner,  a  popular  contemporary  poet,  has  a  similar 
phrase — "  country  loutes  land-lurch  tneir  lords" — which 
supports  Johnson's  conjecture.  Farmer  proposes  read- 
ing, "  laudanum  him" — i.  e.  poison  him. 
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The  second,  and  the  thirds  nine,  and  some  Jive" — 
i.  e.  The  second  nine,  and  the  third  some  five. 

"  The  instruments  thai  feeV* — Leontes,  at  these 
words,  must  be  supposed  to  take  hold  of  Antigonus. 
"  The  instruments  that  feel"  are  his  fingers. 

" nought  for  APPROBATION 

But  only  seeing,'^  etc. 

That  required  no  other  proof  excepting  sight,  all 
Other  circumstances  being  complete. 

Scene  II. 

"  These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  V  the  hine" — This 
word  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  English  writer; 
but  it  is  used  in  old  French  for  frenzy,  lunacy,  folly. 
A  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  "  Revenger's  Tragedy," 
1608 :  ''  I  know  it  was  but  some  peevish  moon  in  him." 
In  As  You  LiKK  It,  we  have  the  expression,  "a  moonisA 
youth." 

Scene  III. 

*'-'Fie,Jie !  no  thought  of  him"— i.  e.  "  Of  Polixenes, 
to  whom  the  thoughts  of  Leontes  naturally  revert  with- 
out naming  him.  Coleridge  called  this  in  his  lectures, 
in  1815,  an  admirable  instance  of  propriety  in  soliloquy, 
where  the  mind  leaps  (rum  one  object  to  another,  how- 
ever distant,  without  any  apparent  interval ;  the  opera- 
tion here  beins[  perfecdy  intelligible  without  mentioning 
Polixenes.  The  king  is  talking  to  himself,  while  his 
lords  and  attendants  stand  at  a  distance." — Collier. 

**  The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :  in  himself  too  mighty,"  etc. 
This  passage  is  founded  on  a  similar  one  in  the  novel 
of  "  Dorastus  and  Fawnia:" — "  Pandosto,  although  he 
felt  tliat  revenge  wa&  a  spur  to  war,  and  that  envy  al- 
ways profiereth  steel,  yet  he  saw  Egistus  was  not  only 
of  great  puissance  and  prowess  to  withstand  him,  but 
also  had  many  kuigs  of  his  alliance  to  aid  him,  if  need 
should  serve ;  for  he  married  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
daughter."  Shakespeare  has  made  this  lady  the  wife 
of  the  Leontes  of  the  play — not  of  the  Polixenes ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  Greene,  the  acknowledged  classical 
scholar,  exhibits  as  much  indifference  to  chronology  as 
the  supposed  illiterate  dramatist. 

"Less  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evils" — "  Com- 
forting" is  here  used,  as  Monck  Mason  observes,  in  the 
le^al  sense  of  comforting  and  abetting  a  person  in  any 
criminal  action. 

"A  MANKIND  witch" — In  Junius's  " Nomenclator," 
by  Abraham  Fleming,  1535,  Virago  is  interpreted  "A 
manly  woman,  or  a  mankind  woman."  Johnson  as- 
serts that  the  phrase  is  still  used  (in  some  English  coun- 
ties) for  a  woman  violent,  ferocious,  and  mischievous. 

"  —  <Ao«  ar/ woman-tir'd" — To  be  "  woman-tir*d" 
is  to  be  pecked  by  a  woman.  The  phrase  is  tiJien  from 
falconry,  and  is  often  employed  by  writers  contempo- 
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rary  with  Shakespeare.     So,  in  Decker's  "  Match  me  in 
London :" — 

—  The  Tulture  tires 
Upon  the  esffle'f  heart. 

"  —  giveH  to  thy  cronk" — A  "crone"  is  an  old  wo* 
man.     Chaucer  employs  the  word. 

"  A  c allat" — "  Callat,"  sometimes  spelled  eaUet,  is  a 
very  old  term  of  abuse  applied  to  women.  It  origtaallj 
meant  merely  a  low  mean  woman,  and  has  been  de- 
rived from  calle,  which  Tyrwhitt  tells  us  is  French  for 
"a  species  of  cap,"  ("Gloss,  to.  Chancer,")  or  from 
calote,  which  Grey  says  was  a  sort  of  head-dress  worn 
by  country  girls.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  ear- 
lier, callet  was  generally  used  for  a  lewd  wcnnaii,  a 
drab. 

** And,  LOZEL,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged** — "A 
lozel,"  says  Verstegan,  in  his  "  Restitution,"  1605,  as 
quoted  by  Reed,  ''  is  one  that  hath  lost,  neglected,  or 
cast  ofi*  his  own  good  and  welfare,  and  who  is  becooie 
lewd,  and  careless  of  credit  and  hones^."  Spraier 
often  uses  the  word. 

"So  sure  as  thy  beard'' s  grey" — ^The  original  read- 
ing is,  "  this  beard  is  grey,"  but  as  Leontes,  in  a  prior 
scene,  has  told  us  that  twenty-three  years  ago  he  wai 
unbreeched,  etc..  he  cannot  mean  his  own  beard ;  and 
tlie  annotators  suppose  that  it  is  intended  he  should  take 
hold  of,  or  point  at  the  beard  of  Anti^nus.  But  •«%'e 
have  no  hesitation  in  adopting,  with  CoUier,  the  old  MS. 
correction  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton's  copy  of  the  folio, 
1623,  altering  this  into  "  thy." 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"Fertile  the  isle"— i.  e.  The  "isle"  of  Dclpboa. 
Warburton  points  out  a  geographical  blunder  here,  inas- 
much as  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  not  in  an 
island,  but  in  Phocis,  on  the  continent.  This  is  d 
course  true ;  but  Shakespeare  liad  "  isle"  from  Gr«*eiie, 
in  whom  the  error  was  less  excusable,  as  he  was  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  both  Universities.  In  **  Paudosto,"  Bella- 
ria  reouests  "  that  it  would  please  his  Majestie  to  teod 
sixe  ot  his  noble  men.  whom  he  best  trusted,  to  the  isle 
of  Delphos,  there  to  inquire  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
whether  she  had  committed  adultery  witli  Egistus.  cr 
conspired  to  poyson  him  with  Tranion."  (See  **  Shake- 
speare's Library,"  part  i.  p.  20.) 

"  Even  to  the  guilt" — ^i.  e.  Equal,  indifferent 

'^  Silence" — "The  word  Silence  is  printed  as  a  sta^ 
direction  in  the  first  folio,  without  any  indication  of  the 
entrance  of  the  queen,  etc.  This  deficiency  the  secood 
folio  supplied  merely  by  the  word  Enter,  w^hich  follows 
Silence.  The  third  and  fourth  folios  adopt  the  reading 
of  the  second.  Malone  and  all  the  other  modem  edi- 
tors take  Silence  as  an  exclamation  of  the  officer :  so  it 
might  be ;  but  the  printer  of  the  folio,  1623.  did  not  so 
understand  it,  and  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1632,  when 
correcting  an  obvious  omission,  did  not  think  fit  to  alter 
the  reading.  The  word  Silence  was  probably  meant 
to  mark  the  suspense,  that  ought  to  be  displayed  by  sH 
upon  the  stage,  on  the  entrance  of  Hermione  to  trial." — 
Collier. 

Though  agreeing  with  Mr.  Collier  in  adhering  to  the 
origi  nal  reading,  I  rather  th  ink  that "  jSi/e  jte  e  *'(  though  the 
word  is  not  meant  as  part  of  the  oflicer's  apeech)  is  yet 
to  be  understood  as  if  here  silence  is  proclaimed  m  legal 
form;  as,  in  a  parallel  scene  in  Hxnrt  VIIL,  WoIkj 
says,  "  Let  silence  be  commanded." 

"  —  the  PRETENCE  whereof"--],  e.  Design,  or  imteth 
tion  ;  a  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  that  age. 

"  —  For  life,  I  prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare,"  etc. 
"  Life  is  to  me  now  only  grief,  and  as  such  only  ii 
considered  by  me ;  I  would  therefore  willingly  dismifl 
it     To  '  spare'  any  thing  ib  to  let  it  go,  to  quit  the  pos- 
session of  it" — Johnson. 
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"  With  what  encounter  so  unenrrent  I 
Have  itrain^d,  V  appear  thus"  etc. 

This  passage  is  difficult,  and  Johnson  confessed  that 
he  could  not  understand  it :  he  proposed  to  read,  **  With 
'whaX  encounter  so  uncurrent — Have  I  been  strained  to 
appear  thus."  Stevens  considers  it  a  metaphor  from 
running  at  tilt ;  but  Mr.  Amoyt  has  given  the  following 
explanation  of  the  sentence : — **  Hermione  intends  to 
say,  *  Beloved  as  I  was  by  you  before  Polixenes  arrived, 
and  deservedly  so,  I  appeal  to  your  conscience  how  it 
has  happened  that  I  have  had  to  struggle  againat  so  un- 
toward a  current  as  to  appear  thus  before  you  in  the 
character  of  a  criminal.*  '* 

Strain  is  ofteji  used,  in  old  poetry,  for  going  «trry, 
as  Drayton  describes  a  river — "  wantonly  she  strains  m 
her  lascivious  course."  The  sense  may  then  be,  "  In 
^vhat  unusual  interview  have  I  so  erred  as  to  expose 
myself  to  the  appearance  of  guilt?" 

**That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did"  etc. 

"  It  is  apparent  that  according  to  the  proper,  at  least 
according  to  the  present  use  of  words,  '  less'  should  be 
more  J  or  'wanted'  should  be  had.  But  Shakespeare  is 
very  uncertain  in  his  use  of  negatives.  It  may  be 
necessary  once  to  observe,  that,  in  our  language,  two 
negatives  did  not  originally  affirm,  but  strengthen  the 
negation.  This  mode  of  speech  was  in  time  changed, 
but,  as  the  change  was  made  in  opposition  to  long  cus- 
tom, it  proceeded  gradually,  and  uniformity  was  not  ob- 
tained but  through  an  intermediate  confusion." — ^John- 
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**My  life  stands  in  the  levet.  of  your  dreams" — A 
metaphor  from  gunnery :  to  stand  in  the  level  means  to 
be  the  object  at  which  direct  aim  is  taken. 

"  /  have  got  STRENGTH  of  LIMIT" — "  I  know  not 
well  how  *  strength*  of  *  limit'  can  mean  strength  to  pass 
the  limits  of  the  child-bed  chamber ;  which  yet  it  must 
mean  in  this  place,  unless  we  read,  in  more  easy 
phrase — *  stren^  of  limb.   And  now,*  **  etc. — Johnson. 

**  Mr.  M.  Mason  judiciously  conceives  strength  of 
limit  to  mean,  the  limited  degree  of  strength  which  it  is 
customary  for  women  to  acquire,  before  they  are  suf- 
fered to  go  abroad,  after  child-bearing.** — Stevens. 

**  —  FLATNESS  of  my  misery" — "  That  is,  how  low^ 

how  flat,  I  am  laid  by  my  calamity.** — ^Johnson. 

So,  Milton,  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  book  ii.*: — 

—  thus  repu1s*d,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair. 

"  —  if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  found" — This  oracle, 
ivith  the  change  of  names,  is  from  Greene*s  "  Pandosto.*' 
"  Siispition  is  no  proofe ;  jealoiisie  is  an  unequall  judge ; 
Bellaria  is  chast;  Egistus  blamelesse;  Tranion  a  true 
subject;  Pandnato  treacherous;  his  babe  an  innocent; 
the  king  shall  die  without  an  heire,  if  that  which  is  lost 
be  not  founde." — {Shakespeare^ s  Library,  part  i.  p.  21.) 
The  editions  of  "  Pandosto,'*  subsequent  to  that  of  1588, 
read,  ''his  babe  innocent,**  and  "the  king  shall  live 
i^ithout  an  heire,**  etc.  Therefore,  Shakespeare  em- 
ployed one  of  the  later  impressions ;  probably  that  of 
1609,  the  jear  before  we  suppose  him  to  have  com- 
menced this  play. 

.     "  Of  the  queen*s  SPEED** — "  Of  the  event  of  the  qneen*s 
trial:  so  we  still  say,  he  sped  well,  or  ill." — Johnson. 

"  Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard" — This 
line,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  is  deficient  two  syllables  of 
the  regular  metre,  and  the  editor  of  the  f<»Iio  of  1632 
supplied  them  by  reading  "  certain  hazard."  Malone 
pronounces  certain  of  all  words  the  "most  objection- 
able," and  supposes  the  lost  word  "  to  be  either  doubt- 
ful or  fearful;"  while  Stevens  urges  that  it  is  "quite 
in  Shakespeare's  manner."  We  leave  the  line  as  it 
stands  in  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  copy,  and  as,  in 
all  probability,  ShakesiNsare  wrote  it,  metrical  enough 
to  the  ear  for  dramatic  aialogue,  though  not  conforming 
to  the  regular  blank-verse  standard. 
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"  —  How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust!" 

The  first  folio  has,  **  through  my  rust,**  and  the 
second  folio,  "  through  my  dark  rust  ;**  but  the  addition 
to  the  old  text  is  needless,  if  we  only  read  through 
"  thorough.** 

"  —  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker!" 
"  This  vehement  retraction  of  Leontes,  accompanied 
with  the  confession  of  more  crimes  than  he  was  sus- 
pected of,  is  agreeable  to  our  daily  experience  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  violent  tempers,  and  the  eruptions  of 
minds  oppressed  with  guilt.*' — ^Johnson. 

"Thai  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool**— Theobald 
would  read  soul  for  "  fool ;"  and  Warburton,  "  that  did 
but  show  thee  ojfn.  fool.*'  I  agree,  with  Coleridge,  that 
**fool  is  Shake8peare*s  word,'*  for  the  reasons  he  assigns. 
"  1.  My  ear  feels  it  to  be  Shakespearian;  2.  The  in- 
volved grammar  is  Shakespearian — '  show  thee,  being  a 
fool  naturally,  to  have  improved  thy  folly  by  incon- 
stancy ;*  3.  The  alteration  is  most  flat,  and  un-Shake 
spearian.  As  t6  the  grossness  of  the  abuse,  she  calls 
him  *  gross  and  foolish'  a  few  lines  below.**  This  mode 
of  speech  was  anciently  quite  common. 

''  —  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  done  */.** 

That  is,  a  devil  would  have  shed  tears  of  pity »  ere  h# 
would  have  committed  such  an  action. 
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— for  one  so  tender** — ^i.  e.  Tender  in  years. 


"All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent" 

**  This  is  another  instance  of  the  sudden  changes  inci 
dent  to  vehement  and  ungovernable  minds.** — ^Johnson 

**  —  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,"  etc. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  to  restore  the  original  metre, 
which,  in  the  numerous  editions  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present,  were  thus  printed, 
without  any  reason  assigned  for  it : — 

Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as 
Nature  will  hear  up  with  this  exercisey 
So  long  I  daily  tow  to  use  it.    Come 
And  lead  me  to  these  sorrows. 

Knight  jusdy  remarks : — "  If  the  freedom  and  variety 
of  his  versification  were  offensive  to  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Pope,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
we  have  now  come  back  to  the  proper  estimation  of  a 
nobler  rhythm ;  and  that  Shakespeare,  of  all  tlie  great 
dramatists,  appears  to  have  held  the  true  mean,  between 
a  syllabic  monotony  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  license  run- 
ning into  prose  on  the  other.** 

Scene  III. 

"  Enter  Antioonus,  with  the  Babe** — So  in  the  old 
copies,  which  there  is  no  reason  for  changing  into  child, 
as  in  most  modem  editions. 

"  —  and  there  thy  character** — By  "character**  is 
meant  the  writing  afterwards  discovered  with  Perdita. 

"A  LULLABY  too rough"—^ lu  "  Pandosto!*'— "  Shalt 
thou  have  the  whistling  windes  for  thy  luUabie,  and  the 
salt  sea  fome  instede  of  sweete  milke?" — {Shake spear e^s 
Library,  part  i.  p.  18.)— These  verbal  resemblances 
show  that  Shakespeare  wrote,  not  only  with  Greene's 
novel  in  his  memory,  but  before  him. 

"  —  A  savage  clamour  t — 
Well  may  I  get  aboard! — This  is  the  chase  " 

This  "clamour"  was  the  cry  of  the  dogs  and  hunters  ; 
then,  seeing  the  bear,  Antigonus  exclaims,  "  This  is  the 
chase,"  or  the  animal  pursued. 

" — a  very  pretty  barn" — "Bam"  is  still  a  North- 
of-England  word  for  childy  as  haim  is  in  Scotland. 
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" — ji  BOY,  Of  a  child" — Stevens  says  that  he  is 
told,  that,  <<  in  some  of  the  inland  counties  of  England, 
^female  infant,  in  contradistinction  to  a  maU  one,  is 
still  termed,  among  the  peasantry,  a  '  child.' ''  This 
use  of  the  word  was  clearly  the  meaning  of  Shake- 
speare ;  but  in  none  of  the  provincial  glossaries  can 
we  find  an  authority  for  such  an  application.  On  the 
contrary,  in  all  the  ancient  writers,  childe  means  a 
boy,  a  young  man,  and  generally  in  some  association 
with  chivalry.  Byron,  in  his  preface  to  <<  Childe 
Harold,"  says : — *<  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention 
that  the  appellation  <  Childe,'  as  <  Childe  Waters,' 
<  Childe  ChUders,'  etc.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with 
the  old  structure  of  versification,  which  I  have  adopted." 
Nares  observes  upon  the  passage  before  us,  that  the 
expression  **  *  child*  may  perhaps  be  rather  referred  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  shepherd,  reversing  the  common 
practice,  than  taken  as  an  authority  for  it." 

** — kow  the  sea  flap-draooned  »7" — The  meaning 
iff,  that  the  sea  swallowed  the  ship  as  drinkers  swallowed 
fiafhdragontf  which  were  almonds,  or  other  inflanmoalile 
substances  set  on  fire,  set  afloat,  and  gulped  down  while 
blazing.  Thus  Falstaff'  says  of  the  Prince,  '*  He  driuks 
candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons." 

"  —  a  bkarino*cloth" — Percy  explains  this  as  "  the 
fine  mantle,  or  cloth,  with  which  a  child  is  luually  cov- 
ered when  it  is  carried  to  the  church  to  be  baptized." 

"  —  this  is  some  changkling" — Some  child  changed 
by  the  fairies.  "Changeling**  was  oftentimes  used  sy- 
nonymously  with  idiots  because  the  fairies  were  sup- 
posed to  leave  idiots  instead  of  the  children  they  took 
away. 

**'-^  they  are  never  cvrst,  but  vhen  they  are  hun- 
gry''— "  Curst"  signifies  ill-tempered.  Thus  the  adage : 
**  Curst  cows  have  short  horns.'* 

ACT  IV.— Chorus. 

"  —  Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  mi,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
0*er  sixteen  years,"  etc. 

«  This  trespass,  in  respect  of  dramatic  unity,  will  ap- 
pear venial  to  those  who  have  read  the  once  famous 
Lily's  <  Endymion,'  (or,  as  he  himself  calls  it  in  the 
prologue,  his  <  Man  in  the  Moon.')  Two  acts  of  this 
piece  comprise  the  space  of  forty  years ;  Endymion  ly- 
ing down  to  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  waking 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  fiAh,  after  a  nap  of  that  un- 
conscionable length.  Lily  has,  likewise,  been  guilty 
of  much  greater  absurdity  than  Shakespeare  conmiitted ; 
for  he  supposes  that  Endymion's  hair,  features,  and 
person,  were  changed  by  age  during  his  sleep,  while  all 
the  other  personages  of  the  drama  remained  without 
alteration."— Stevens. 

Malone  states  that,  in  the  comedy  of  '<  Patient 
Grissel,"  (by  Decker,  Chettle,  and  Haughton,)  Grissel 
is  in  the  first  act  married,  and  soon  afterwards  brought 
to  bed  of  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  and  the  daugh- 
ter, in  the  fiAh  act,  is  produced  on  the  scene  as  a  wo- 
man old  enough  to  be  married. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  thus  commented  on  the  dramatic 
unity  of  time : — 

*<  By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be 
extended.  The  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses,  for 
the  most  part,  between  the  acts ;  for,  of  so  much  of  the 
action  as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration 
is  the  same.  If,  in  the  first  act,  preparations  for  war 
against  Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in 
Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented  in  the  catastrophe  as  happening  in  Pon- 
tus.  We  know  that  there  is  neither  war  nor  prepara- 
tion for  war ;  we  know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome 
nor  Pontus — that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  is 
before  us.  The  drama  exhibits  successive  imitations 
of  successive  actions ;   and  why  may  not  the  second 
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imitation  represent  an  action  that  happened  years  after 
the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it  that  nothing  kt 
time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene  7  Time  is,  of  ifl 
modes  of  existence,  most  obaequious  to  the  imagiBa- 
tion :  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a  pas- 
sage of  hours.  In  contemplation,  we  easily  contract 
the  time  of  real  actions ;  and,  therefore,  willingly  per- 
mit it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imiti- 
tion." 

**  —  and  leave  the  grow^th  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap,'*  etc. 

"  Our  author  attends  more  to  his  ideas  than  to  hii 
words.  The  ^growth*  of  the  'wide  gap*  is  aumewbit 
irregular ;  but  he  means,  the  '  growth,*  or  progressie^f 
of  the  time  which  filled  up  the  'gap*  of  the  story  be- 
tween Perdita*s  birth  and  her  sixteenth  year.  To  Umt 
this  growth  untriedt  is  to  leave  the  passages  of  the  in- 
termediate years  unnoted  and  unexaminevl.  *  Untried'  * 
not,  perhans,  the  word  which  he  would  have  choMO, 
but  which  his  rhyme  required." — Johnson. 

"  —  imagine  me'' — ^i.  e.  Imagine  with  mo.  It  ii  t 
French  idiom,  which  Shakespeare  has  played  upoa  ia 
the  Taming  or  the  Shrew.  And  Falstaff,  speaking 
of  sack,  in  Kino  Henry  IV.,  says: — 

It  Meeads  me  into  the  brmin,  dries  me  tkere,  ete. 

Scene  I. 

"  —  Ihave  MI881NGLT  noted" — Stevens  explains  thi»— 
''  I  have  observed  him  at  interveUs."  But,  is  it  oot 
mtlier — Missing  him,  I  have  noted  of  late  he  is  mach 
retired  from  court  T 

Scene  II. 

"  —  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pali"— 
<<That  is,  the  red,  the  spring  blood,  now  reigns  overtbe 
parts  lately  under  the  dominion  of  vnnter.  Tbe 
<  English  pale,'  and  the  *•  Irish  pale,'  were  frequent  ex- 
pressions in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  the  words  *  reiP 
and  <  pale'  are  used  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis.**— 
Farmer. 

In  this  sense  we  still  retain  the  phrase,  <*  the  pek 
of  the  church,"  <<  the  pale  of  fashion."  The  Poet  meaoi 
to  retain  that  sense,  with  a  remote  allasion  to  winters 
pale  colours. 

**  Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge" — **  Pugging." 
and  puggard^  seem  to  have  been  cant  wx>rds,  of  neaifr 
the  same  meaning  with  the  modem  alang-phrase  d 
prigging'^,  e.  thievingt  or  cheating. 

"  With  heigh!  with  heigh**— Tbe  first  folio  hwooly 
**  with  heigh  !**  the  repetition,  necessary  for  the  metre, 
is  from  the  second  folio. 

"  —  in  my  time,  wore  thrk«-pile" — i.  e.  Three-pile 
velvet — ^velvet  of  the  richest  kind. 

"  —  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to  ucsser  unek''— 
"  Autolycus  means,  that  his  practice  was  to  steal  sheets, 
and  large  pieces  of  'linen,*  leaving  the  smaller  pieces 
for  the  'kites'  to  buikl  with.** — M.  Mason. 

"  — for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  otU  the  thought  of 
H*^ — «  Pine  as  this  is,  and  delicately  characteristic  of 
one  who  had  hved  and  been  reued  in  the  beat  society, 
and  had  been  precipitated  from  it  by  dice  and  drabbing, 
yet  still  it  strikes  against  my  feelings  as  a  note  out  oi 
tune,  and  as  not  coalescing  with  that  pastoral  tint  whirfa 
gives  such  a  charm  to  this  act.  It  ia  too  Macbeth4ike 
m  the  'snapper-ap  of  undonsidered  trifles.*'* — Cole- 
ridge. 

^  —  Every  ^leven  wether  tods  ;  every  tod  yields— pauad 
and  odd  shillingf"  etc. — To  tod  is  used  as  a  verb  bf 
dealers  in  wool.  Thus,  they  say,  "  Twenty  sheep  ooffct 
to  tod  fiAy  pounds  of  wool,"  etc.  The  meaainf, 
therefore,  of  the  Clown's  words  is,  "Every  ckrwi 
wethers  tods — i.  e.  will  produce  a  tod,  or  twenty-eifbt 
pounds  of  wool— every  tod  yieVlB   a  pound  and  odd 
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flhilling:  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifleen  hundred 
yield  T" 

"  Shakeflpenre  has  here  brought  his  agricultural  know- 
ledge to  bear.  We  have  every  reaaou  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  practical  flEumer ;  for,  after  he  had  bought  his 
estate  in  Stratford-Fields,  in  1602,  we  find  him  suins 
one  Philip  Rogers,  for  a  debt  of  thirty-five  shillings  ana 
ten  pence,  for  com  delivered.  And,  in  1605,  he  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  which  he 
probably  had  to  collect  in  kind.  When  he  puts  this 
speech,  therefore,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clown,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  knew,  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  average  produce  of  eleven  wethers  was 
a  tnd  of  wool ;  and  that  the  value  of  a  tod  was  a  '  pound 
and  odd  shilling.*  Ritson  says,  '  It  appears  from  Staf- 
ford's '  Breefe  Conceipte  of  English  Pollicye,*  1581,  that 
the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was,  at  that  period,  twenty  or 
two-and-twenty  shillings ;  so  that  the  medium  price  was 
exactly  'pound  and  odd  shilling.'  " — Knioht. 

The  researches  into  the  curious  and  important  ques- 
tion of  money  prices,  have  shown  that  this  was  about 
the  average  price  of  the  times.  Wool,  according  to 
our  mode  of  estimation,  was  then  worth  eight  pence 
sterling  the  pound. 

**  — THRBE-MA9  soitg-men  air — i.  e.  Singers  of  songs 
in  three  parts,  or  for  three  men. 

"  —  MEANS  and  baset*^ — "  Means"  are  tenourt — inter* 
mediate  voices,  between  the  treble  and  bass. 

"  —  he  singa  psalms  to  HORNriPKs" — "In  the  early 
days  of  psalmody,  it  was  not  unusual  to  adapt  the  pop- 
ular secular  tunes  to  the  versions  of  psalms,  the  rage 
for  which  originated  in  France." — Wartom's  "History 
of  Poetry." 

**  —  to  colour  the  WABDOf  pi>«" — "  'Wardens'  are  a 
large  sort  of  pear,  called  in  French 
because,  being  a  late  hard  pear,  they 
long.  It  is  said  that  their  name  is 
Anglo-Saxon  wearden^  {to  preserve 
called  btxking'peara." — Nabes. 

**jS  fellow  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about  with 
TROL-MT-DAMEs" — Probably  a  corruption  of  the  French 
term,  trou  madame.  The  game  much  resembles  that 
called  bagatelle.  The  Old-English  title  of  this  sport 
was  pigeon-holes,  as  the  arches  in  the  machine,  through 
which  the  balls  are  rolled,  resembles  the  cavities  made 
for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house. 

" — it  will  no  more  but  abide" — i.  e.  It  will  do  no 
more  than  remain  there  for  a  time. 


poire 8  de  garde ^ 
may  be  kept  very 
derived  from  the 
)    They  are  now 


«* — a  MOTION  of  the  prodigal  #oa" — A  "motion" 
^Kras  technical  for  a  puppet-show,  of  which  the  history 
of  the  prodigal  son  was  here  the  subject. 

*•  —  merrily  hent  the  stile-a" — i.  e.  Take  hold  of. 

Scene  III. 
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—  goddess-like  prank'd  up" — i.  e.  Dressed  splen- 
didly, decorated. 

**  — I  should  blush 
To  su  yon  so  attired,  sworn,  I  think. 
To  show  myself  a  glass," 

Perdita  probably  means,  that  the  prince,  by  the  rus- 
tic habit  he  wears,  seems  as  if  he  had  sworn  to  show 
her  as,  in  a  glass,  how  she  ought  to  be  dressed,  instead 
of  being  <<so  goiddess-like  pranked  up*,"  and  were  it 
not  for  the  license  and  folly  which  custom  had  made 
familiaryat  such  feasts  as  that  of  sheep-shearing,  when 
mimetic  sports  were  allowable,  she  should  blush  to  see 
him  so  attired. 

"  For  you  there*s  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  hup 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long,**  etc. 

Ophelia  distributes  the  same  plants,  and  accompanies 
them  with  similar  expressions : — <<  There's  rosemary ; 


that's  for  remembrance.  There's  rue  for  you ;  we  may 
call  it  herb  of  grace."  The  qualities  of  retaining 
<<  seeming  and  savour"  appear  to  form  the  reason  why 
these  plants  were  considered  emblematical  of  **  grace 
and  remembrance." 

"  —  and  streaked  gillyflowers" — Gillyvors,  in  the 
folios,  both  here,  when  the  word  is  spoken  by  Perdita, 
and  afterwards  by  Polixenes.  Dyce  insists  that  the  old 
spelling  should  oe  retained,  as  '*an  old  form  of  the 
word." 

''In  the  folio  edition  it  is  spelled  Oillyvors.  Oelofer, 
or  gillofer,  was  the  old  name  for  the  whole  class  of 
carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet-williams ;  fivm  the  French 
rirojle.  Tnere  were  also  stock-gelofers,  and  wall-gelo- 
fers.  The  variegated  gillyflowers,  or  carnations,  beinff 
considered  as  a  produce  of  art,  were  properly  called 
nature* s  bastards^  and  being  streaked  white  and  red, 
Perdita  considers  them  a  proper  emblem  of  a  painted 
or  immodest  woman ;  and  therefore  declines  to  meddle 
with  them.  She  connects  the  gardeners  art  of  varying 
the  colours  of  these  flowers,  witn  the  art  of  painting  the 
face — a  fashion  very  prevalent  in  Shakespeare's  time." — 
Doucx. 

"  /'//  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them"  etc. 

**  It  has  been  well  remarked  of  this  passage,  that  Per- 
dita does  not  attempt  to  answer  the  reasoning  of  Po- 
lixenes :  she  gives  up  the  argument,  but,  woman-like, 
retains  her  own  opinion,  or,  rather,  her  sense  of  right, 
unshaken  by  his  sophistry.  She  goes  on  in  a  strain  of 
poetry,  which  comes  over  the  soul  like  music  and  fra- 
grance mingled :  we  seem  to  inhale  the  blended  odours 
of  a  thousand  flowers,  till  the  sense  faints  with  their 
sweetness ;  and  she  concludes  with  a  touch  of  passion- 
ate sentiment,  which  melts  into  the  very  heart." — Mrs. 
Jamesom. 

"From  DisU  waggon!  de^ffbdils"—'" An  epithet  is 
wanted  here,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  the  metre,  but 
for  the  balance,  for  the  aesthetic  logic.  Perhaps  golden 
was  the  word,  which  would  set  off  the  'violets  dim.*"— 
Coleridge. 

•*  —  violets  dtm. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes"  etc. 

"  Johnson  had  not  sufficient  imagination  to  compre- 
hend this  exquisite  passage :  he  thought  that  the  Poet 
had  mistaken  Juno  for  Pallas,  and  says,  that  '  sweeter 
than  an  eyelid  is  an  odd  image !'  But  the  eyes  of  Juno 
were  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Pallas,  and — 

—  of  a  beauty  never  yet 
Equalled  ia  height  qf  tincture. 

The  beauties  of  Greece  and  other  Asiatic  nations  tinged 
their  eyelids  of  an  obscure  violet  colour,  by  means  of 
some  unguent,  which  was  doubtless  perfumed  like 
those  for  the  hair,  etc.,  mentioned  by  Athenieus.  Hence 
Hesiod's  phrase,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  ren- 
dered— 

—  Her  flowing  bair  and  $uhle  eydidt 
Breathed  enamouring  odour,  like  the  breath 
Of  balmy  Venui. 

Shakespeare  may  not  have  known  this;  yet  of  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  the  epithet  '  violets  <2tm,'  and  the 
transition  at  once  to  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,  and  Cythe- 
rea's  breath,  no  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  need  be  re- 
minded."— Singer. 

"  —  makes  her  blood  look  out" — The  old  and  possi- 
bly the  true  rending  is  look  on  '/,  which  Collier  retains, 
as  meaning  that  Camillo  observes  that  Florizel  tells 
Perdita  something  that  makes  her  blood  come  into  her 
cheeks  "  to  look  on  it." 

<«  To  have  a  worthy  feeding" — A  "worthy  feeding" 
seems  to  mean  a  tract  oC  pasturage,  not  inconsiderable, 
which  the  old  shepherd  considers  not  unworthy  of  his 
supposed  daughter's  fortune. 

**  —  FADiwos" — The  "fadings"  was  a  dance.     Ma- 
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Oppose  against  their  wills. — Care  not  for  issue ; 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  Great  Alexander 
Lefl  his  to  the  worthiest,  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.  Good  Paulina,-— 

Who  hast  the  meroonr  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squar'd  me  to  thy  counsel  .'—then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  lookM  upon  my  queen*s  full  eyes. 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips,— 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  speak*st  truth. 

No   more  such  wives;    therefore,    no  wife:  one 

worse, 
And  better  us*d,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse ;  and,  on  this  stage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  soul-vex*d, 
Begin,  "  And  why  to  me  ?** 

Paul.  Had  she  such  power. 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walked,  Fd  bid  ypu  mark 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in*t 
You  chose  her  ?  then  Td  shriek,  that  even  your 

ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me,  and  the  words  that  fol- 
lowed 
Should  be,  **Remember  mine." 

Leon.  Stars,  stars ! 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals.— Fear  thou  no  wife ; 
ril  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Pauhna ;  so  be  blessed  my  spirit ! 

Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  his 
oath. 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unless  another. 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
Affront  his  eye. 

Cleo.  Good  madam,— I  have  done. 

Paul.  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will, 
sir, 
No  remedy,  but  you  will — give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen.      She  shall  not  be  so 

young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walk*d  your  first  queen*s  ghost,  it  should  take 

joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd*st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen*s  again  in  breath : 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Otnt.  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father*s  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram*d,  but  forcM 
By  need,  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 
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Leon*  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him! 

Gent.  Ay ;  the  most  peerless   piece  of  eaith  I 
think. 
That  e*er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione! 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grace 
Give  way  to  what*s  seen  now.     Sir,  yoa  yourKlf 
Have  said  and  writ  so,  but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme— She  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equalFd  ;^-thu8  your  verse 
Flowed  with  her  beauty  once :  *tis  shrewdly  ebb*d, 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam: 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot,  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain*d  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature. 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  whom  she  but  did  follow. 

Paul.  How !  not  women  ? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  womao 
More  worth  than  any  man;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honoured  firiends. 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement. — Still  *tis  stnoge, 
[Exeunt  Cleomenks,  Lords,  and  Gentlema. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  Prince, 

(Jewel  of  children,^  seen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
Well  with  this  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  Pr*ythee,  no  more :  cease !  thou  know'st. 
He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talked  of:  sure. 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfiumish  me  of  reason.— They  are  come.— 

Re-enter  Cleomenes,  with  Florizei^  Peroita. 

and  others. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince. 
For  she  did  print  your  ro3ral  father  off, 
Conceiring  you.     Were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father*s  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  perform*d  before.     Most  dearly  welcome! 
And  your  fair  princess,  goddess  !»-0,  alas ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  *twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder  m 
You,  gracious  couple,  do.    And  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society, 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father;  whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch*d  Sicilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  as  friend. 
Can  send  his  brother :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something 

seiz*d 
His  wishM  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  *twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured  to  look  upon  you,  whom  he  kyves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres, 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon.  O,  ray  brother ! 

Good  gentleman,  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
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the  text,  which  merely  requires  the  change  of  o  to  e,  in 
an  obvious  mispriut. 

"  —  /  would  not  do*V^ — Hanmer  proposed,  and  Ste- 
vens adopted  a  transposition  of  this,  which  is  the  origi- 
nal text,  so  as  to  read,  **If  I  thought  it  were  not  a  piece 
of  honesty,  etc.,  I  would  do  it."  Yet,  as  part  of  the 
knave's  reasoning  with  himself,  and  stating  his  own 
principle  of  action,  the  old  text,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  three  last  editions,  may  well  stand. 

**  —  pedler*»  excrement** — ^i.  e.  His  beard.  In 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  Armado  calls  his  beard  **  excre- 
ment." Also,  in  the  Comedy  or  Errors.  The  word  is 
used  as  we  now  might  use  excrescence, 

**  —  with  the  manner" — ^i.  e.  In  the  fact — a  term 
familiar  to  the  law ;  being,  originally,  "  taken  with  the 
mainour"  and  applied  to  the  thief  taken  wilh  the 
thing  stolen  about  him. 

"  — TOUZE/roTO  thee  thy  butinets** — Minshew  (Dic- 
tionary)  says  '^touze"  is  to  pull,  or  tug,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  Measure  for  Measure  : — 
—  We*ll  Umse  jrou  Joint  by  Joint,  etc. 

*i  —  courtrvoord  for  a  pheasant" — A  "  pheasant"  was 
a  very  conunon  present  from  country  tenants  to  great 
people. 

**  —  bythe  picking  oii't  teeth*'— To  «  pick  the  teeth" 
was,  at  this  time,  a  mark  of  pretension  to  fashion,  or 
elegance.  Faulconbridge,  speaking  of  the  traveller, 
says ; — 

He  nod  liis  toothpidc  at  my  wonliip*f  msM. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  "  Characters,'*  we  find — "  If 
you  find  not  a  courtier  here,  you  shall  in  Paul's,  with 
a  toothpick  in  his  hat,  a  cape-cloak,  and  a  long  stock- 
ing." 

*<  —  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims" — ^That 
is,  the  hottest  day  foretold  in  the  almanack.  Alma- 
nacks were,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  published  under  such 
title: — <<An  Almanack  and  Prognostication  made  for 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1595." 

**  —  being  something  gently  considered*' — Autolycus 
means,  <<  I,  having  a  gentlemanlike  consideration  given 
roe,  (i.  e.  a  bribe,)  will  bring  you,"  etc. 

ACT  v.— ScEWE  I. 

**  Bred  his  hopes  out  of:  true" — The  text  is  here 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Collier  for  having  restored  the 
reading  of  all  the  old  editions.  Leontes,  in  grief  and 
remorse,  states  a  fact,  and  adds,  mournfully,  **  true ;"  to 
which  Paulina  naturally  adds  that  it  is  '*  too  true."  The 
modern  editors,  from  the  time  of  Theobald,  have  made 
Paulina  say,  "  True,  too  true,  my  lord,"  without  neces- 
sity or  authority ;  and,  I  think,  ii^uriously  to  the  feeling 
of  the  passage. 

**  Of  his  most  sovereign  name" — Most  of  the  modem 
editions,  in  opposition  to  all  the  old  copies,  have  dame 
instead  of  "  name ;"  as  if  the  reference  were  to  Her- 
mione,  and  not  the  preservation  of  the  name  of  Leontes, 
by  marrying  agun.  and  having  issue  to  succeed  to  the 
throne.  In  the  folios  '*name"  is  printed  with  a  capital 
letter,  which  makes  the  error  more  improbable. 

«  —  the  former  queen  is  well" — i.  e.  At  rest,  dead. 
In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  phrase  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  dead  : — 

JkfcM.  Firat,  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there*!  more  fold ;  butt  lirrah,  mark  : 
We  uie  to  ny,  *  The  dead  are  well ;'  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  fire  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  tliroat. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Balthazar,  speaking  of  Ju- 
liet, whom  he  imagined  to  be  dead,  says : — 
Then  ibe  is  well*  and  nothing  ean  bs  ill. 

•*  Begin,  *And  why  tome?^ " — The  old  copies  gave  this 
passage  thus:— 


—  and  on  thia  etage 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear)  aoul-Tex'd, 
And  begin,  why  to  me? 

This  is  evidendy  erroneous ;  but  the  true  reading  is  very 
doubtful.  We  have  given  that  of  Stevens,  followed  by 
Collier  and  others,  which  makes  no  change  but  the 
transposition  of  and.  Knight  changes  the  parenthesis 
thus :  "  (Where  we  offenders  now)  appear."  Z.  Jack- 
son ingeniously  reads,  "(Where  we  offended)  now  ap- 
pear'*—Theobald,  "(Where  we  offend  her  now.)" 

"And  why  to  me  ?"  means,  "  And  why  such  treatment 
to  me,  who  deserved  so  much  better,  than  one  worse 
and  better  used  ?" 

"  Affront  his  eye" — i.  c.  Meet  his  eye,  or  encounter 
it.  (Jffrontarey  Ital.)  Shakespeare  uses  this  word 
with  the  same  meaning  again  in  Hamlet,  (act  iii. 
scene  1 :) — 

That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affroni  Ophelia. 

And  in  Ctmbeline  : — ^  Your  preparation  can  affront 
no  less  than  what  you  hear  of."  The  word  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  even  by  Dryden. 
Lodge,  in  the  preface  to  his  « Translation  of  Seneca," 
says,  «  No  soldier  is  counted  valiant  that  affronteth  not 
his  enemie." 

"  Oood  madam, — I  have  done" — Stevens  and  Malone 
transfer  "  I  have  done"  to  Paulina,  who  is  going  vehe- 
mently on.  Cleomenes  endeavours  to  interpose,  but  he 
gives  over  the  attempt,  with  "  I  have  done ;"  and  then 
Paulina  continues.  With  Knight  and  Collier,  we  follow 
the  old  text. 

"  —  so  must  thy  grace"— The  old  editions  read,  "  thy 
grave"  which  editors  generally  have  agreed  with  Ed- 
wards in  interpreting,  "Thy  grave  here  means  thy 
beauties,  which  are  buried  in  the  grave :  the  continent 
for  the  contents."  Among  the  other  very  ingenious 
MS.  corrections  of  the  first  foho,  (cited  by  Collier  as 
Lord  F.  Egerton's  folio,)  is  this  of  grace,  which  the 
context  shows,  to  my  judgment,  to  be  right. 

"  —  that  a  king,  as  friend" — The  old  folios  read,  "  at 
friend" — a  phrase,  of  which  the  most  industrious  stu- 
dents of  old-English  say  they  find  no  example  else- 
where. As  it  is  probably  a  misprint,  "  and  friend"  and 
"a  friend"  have  been  conjectured.  **As  friend"  is  the 
simple  conjecture  of  the  MS.  corrector  above  cited. 

Scene  11. 

"  —  if  the  importance  were  joy,  or  sorrow" — Malone 
says  that  "importance"  here  means  only  import;  but 
the  word  is  ratiier  to  be  taken  in  its  etymological  sense, 
from  the  French  emporter.  Spenser  uses  important  in 
a  kindred  manner : — 

—  he  lieroely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  importaant  outrage  liim  aaiaird. 

"  The  meaning  of  the  text  seems  to  be,  that  a  beholder 
could  not  say  if  they  were  carried  away  by  joy  or  sor- 
row."— Collier. 

"  —  not  by  favour" — ^i.  e.  Countenance^-ohen  em- 
ployed in  this  sense. 

"  —  with  CLIFFINO  her" — i.  e.  Embracing  her — a 
word  of  constant  use  formerly.  Thus,  in  Kino  John  : — 
"  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippelh  thee  about." 

**  —  liJIu  a  WEATHER-BITTEN  conduit" — Conduits, 

representing  the  human  form,  were  formerly  common. 

The  same  image  is  found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : — 

How  now?  a  eonduit,  girl?  wliat,  etill  in  teare? 
Evermore  itreaming? 

<<  Weather-bitten"  was,  in  the  third  folio,  changed  to 

weather-beaten ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  (or  the  change. 

Hamlet  says,  «The  air  bites  shrewdly ;"  and  the  Dake^ 

in  As  You  Like  It,  speaking  of  the  wind,  .^^'^^^T" 

"  When  it  biUs  and  blows  upon  my  body."    '^J^^S^ 

bitten,"  therefore,  means,  corroded  by  the         '*' 

we  still  8ay,/rM(-^t«a. 
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deliver  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir?  this 
news,  which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  talc, 
that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has  the 
king  found  his  heir? 

3  OenL  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
by  circumstance :  that  which  you  hear  you  SI  swear 
you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The 
mantle  of  queen  Hermione ;— her  jewel  about  the 
neck  of  it;— the  letters  of  Antigonus  found  with  it, 
which  they  know  to  be  his  character;— the  majesty 
of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother ; — the 
affection  of  nobleness,  which  nature  shows  above 
her  breeding,  and  many  other  evidences,  proclaim 
her  with  all  certainty  to  be  the  king's  daughter. 
Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings? 

2  GenL  No. 

3  Oenl.  Then  you  have  lost  a  sight,  which  was 
to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another;  so,  and  in 
such  manner,  that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take 
leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There 
was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with 
countenance  of  such  distraction,  that  they  were  to 
be  known  by  garment,  not  by  favour.  Our  king, 
being  ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his 
found  daughter,  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a 
loss,  cries,  **0,  thy  mother,  thy  mother!"  then 
asks  Bohemia  forgiveness ;  then  embraces  his  son- 
in-law;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter  with 
clipping  her:  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd, 
which  stands  by,  like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of 
many  kings*  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another 
encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and 
undoes  description  to  do  it. 

2  Oent,  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus, 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  GerU,  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not 
an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear : 
this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son,  who  has  not 
only  his  innocence  (which  seems  much)  to  justify 
him,  but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings  of  his  that 
Paulina  knows. 

1  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol- 
lowers? 

3  Gent,  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  their 
master's  death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd :  so 
that  all  the  instruments,  which  aided  to  expose  the 
child,  were  even  then  lost,  when  it  was  found. 
But,  O !  the  noble  combat,  that  *twixt  joy  and 
sorrow  was  fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eye 
declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
vated that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled:  she  lifted  the 
princess  from  the  earth,  and  so  locks  her  in  em- 
bracing, as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that 
she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kings  and  princes,  for  by  such  was  it 
acted. 

3  GenL  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water, 
though  not  the  fish)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of 
the  queen's  death,  (with  the  manner  how  she  came 
to't,  bravely  confessed,  and  lamented  by  the  king,) 
how  attentiveness  wounded  his  daughter;  till, 
from  one  sign  of  dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with 
an  alas!  I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears,  for,  I  am 
sure,  my  heart  wept  blood.  Who  was  most  marble 
there  changed  colour;  some  swooned,  all  sorrowed : 
if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  it,  the  woe  had  been 
universal. 
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1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  cu>ttrt? 
3  Gent.  No:  the  princess  hearing  of  her  rootbers 

statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina^^-a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  performed  bi 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano;  who, bd 
he  himself  eternity  and  could  pmt  breath  into  his 
work,  would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom.  » 
perfectly  he  is  her  ape :  he  so  near  to  Hemwrne 
hath  done  Hermione,  that,  they  say,  one  wookl 
speak  to  her,  and  stand  in  hope  ot  answer.  Thitber 
with  all  greediness  of  affection,  are  they  gone,  aod 
there  they  intend  to  sup. 

2  Gent.  I  thought,  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand,  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  orthrict 
a  day,  ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  nsitrd 
that  removed  house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  witb 
our  company  piece  the  rejoicing  ? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the 
benefit  of  access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new 
grace  will  be  bom :  our  absence  makes  us  unthiif^ 
to  our  knowledge.     Let's  along. 

[Ereunt  Gentlmn. 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life 
in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  pnoce; 
told  him  I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know 
not  what ;  but  he  at  that  time,  over-fond  of  the 
shepherd's  daughter,  (so  he  then  took  her  to  be.) 
who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and  himself  bnk 
better,  extremity  of  weather  continuing,  this  mysteiy 
remained  undiscovered.  But  'tis  all  one  to  me:  for 
had  I  been  the  finder  out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not 
have  relished  among  my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clotcn. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  mj 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  tbcff 
fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy :  I  am  past  more  children ;  but 
thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  born. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to  fight 
with  me  thb  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentlemao 
bom :  see  you  these  clothes  ?  say,  you  see  them 
not,  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  bom :  you  were 
best  say,  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  bom.  Give 
me  the  lie,  do,  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a 
gentleman  bom. 

Aut.  I  know,  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bom. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four 
hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have  ;^ut  I  was  a  gentleman  bom 
before  my  father,  for  the  king's  son  took  roe  by  the 
hand,  and  called  me,  brother;  and  then  the  two 
kings  called  my  father,  brother;  and  then  the 
prince,  my  brother,  and  the  princess,  my  sister, 
called  my  father,  father ;  and  so  we  wept :  and 
there  was  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever 
we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me 
all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my 
master. 

Shep.  Pr'ythec,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gentle, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me   thy  hand:    I  will  <(wear  to  th^ 
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"  —  and  all  eyes  blind 
Wilh  ike  PIN  AND  WKBt'*  otc. 

"  The  pin  and  web"  was  the  old  name  for  a  cataract 
in  the  eyes.  Florio,  in  his  "  New  World  of  Words," 
161 1,  defines  ceUaratia  as  "a  dimness  of  sight,  occa- 
■ioiied  by  humours  hardened  in  the  eyes,  called  a  cata- 
ract, or  a  pin  and  a  web."    (See  Lear,  act  iii.  scene  4.) 

**  Why  hCf  that  wears  her  like  her  medaV^ — So  the 
old  copies ;  but  Malone  and  other  editors  have  altered 
it  to  **  his  medal" — a  oseless  change.  The  meaning  is, 
that  Polizenes  wears  Hermione  round  his  neck,  as  it 
were,  a  medal,  or  resemblance  of  her — "  her  medal." 

*His  cup-bearer" — Greene,  in  his  novel  of  **Pan- 
doato,"  says  that,  **  Devising  with  himself  a  long  time 
how  he  might  best  put  away  Egistus,  without  suspition 
of  treacherous  murder,  he  concluded  at  last  to  poyson 
him:  which  opinion  pleasing  his  humour,  he  became 
resolute  in  his  determination,  and  the  better  to  bring  the 
matter  to  passe  he  called  unto  him  his  cup-bearer," 
meaning  the  cup-bearer  of  Egistus. 

**  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot" — The  com- 
mentators diifer  in  their  printing  and  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  which  in  the  folios  is  given  as  in  our  text. 
Malone  would  read,  **MakeU  thy  question,"  which 
seems  to  refer  to  the  interrupted  observation  of  Camillo, 
**  I  have  lov'd  thee,"  instead  of  to  what  the  words  **  Make 
that  thy  question,"  appear  to  relate  to.  The  meaning 
of  Leontes  surely  is,  as  Mr.  Knight  suggests,  that  Ca- 
millo may  go  rot,  if  he  doubts  or  makes  question  of  that 
which  he  has  just  been  told. 

**  Could  man  so  blench" — To  "blench"  is  to  start 
off;  as,  iu  Hamlet,  "if  he  but  blench  "  Leontes  means, 
''could  any  man  so  start  or  fly  off  from  propriety  of  be- 
haviour." 
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Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me,"  etc. 

**  This  is  a  stroke  of  nature  worthv  of  Shakespeare. 
Leontes  had  but  a  moment  before  told  Camillo  tnat  he 
would  seem  friendly  to  Polixenes,  according  to  his  ad- 
vice ;  but,  on  meetuig  him,  his  jealousy  ^ets  the  better 
of  hia  resolution,  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  restrain 
his  hatred." — Mason. 

"  —  Do  you  know,  and  dare  not  ? 
Be  intelligent  to  me." 

Thus  the  original.     The  common  reading  is — 

—  Do  you  know,  and  dare  not 
Be  intellifent  to  me  ? 

"  To  VICE  you  toU" — i.  e.  To  screw,  or  move  yon 
to  it.  A  vice,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  meant  any  kind 
of  winding-screw.  The  vice  of  a  clock  was  a  common 
expression. 

"  Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Besf'—i.  e. 
Be  coupled  with  that  of  Judas  Iscariot.  "Best,"  as 
Henderson  remarks,  is  printed  with  a  capital  in  the 
folios. 

"  —  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta^en  suspicion!" 

A  very  obscure  passage,  of  which,  Johnson  says,  he 
"  can  make  nothing ;"  and  suspects,  very  probably,  that 
a  line  connecting  them  has  been  lost  by  the  copyist  or 
jHinter.  Various  emendations  have  been  proposed, 
such  as  Jackson's — consort,  for  "comfort;"  throne  for 
"theme."  Malone,  Collier,  and  others  retain  the  old 
text,  explaining  it  thus :  Polixenes  hopes  that  his  speedy 
absence  may  comfort  the  oueen,  who  was  part  of  the 
theme  on  which  the  king  awelt,  (Polixenes  being  the 
other  part;)  but  who,  being  iimocent,  was  really 
**  nothins"  of  the  "ill-ta*en  suspicion"  against  her. 


Coleridge  thus  comments  on  the  dramatic  effect  of 
this  act : — 

**  Observe  the  easy  style  of  chit-chat  between  Camillo 
and  Archidamus,  as  contrasted  with  the  elevated  diction 


on  the  introduction  of  the  kings  and  Hermione,  in  the 
second  scene ;  and  bow  admu*aDly  Polixenes's  refusal  to 
Leontes  to  stay — 

There  is  no  toofue  that  more*,  none,  none  i*  the  world, 
So  loon  aa  youn,  could  win  me — 

prepares  for  the  effect  produced  by  his  afterwards  yield- 
mg  to  Hermione; — which  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
natural  from  mere  courtesy  to  the  sex,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  will  by  former  efforts  of  denial,  and  well 
calculated  to  set  in  nascent  action  the  jealousy  of  Leon- 
tes. This,  when  once  excited,  is  unconsciously  increased 
by  Hermione : — 

—  jet,  good  deed,  Leontce, 
I  lore  thee  not  a  jar  o*  the  clock  behind 
What  htdy  should  her  lord  :— 

accompanied,  as  a  good  actress  ought  to  represent  it,  by 
an  expression  and  recoil  of  apprehension  that  she  had 
gone  too  far. 

At  mj  request,  he  would  not — 
The  first  working  of  the  jealous  fit: — 

Too  hot,  too  hot — 
The  morbid  tendency  of  Leontes  to  lay  hold  of  the 
merest  trifles,  and  his  grossness  immediately  afterwards— 

Paddlinff  palms,  and  pindiinff  flngera — 
followed  by  his  strange  loss  of  self-control  in  his  dia- 
logue with  the  little  boy." 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"  —  There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steeped,"  etc. 

"  That  spiders  were  esteemed  venomous  appears  by 
the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was  examineni  in  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury's  affair:  'The  Countess  wished  me 
to  get  the  strongest  poison  that  I  could,  etc.  Accord- 
ingly, I  bought  seven  great  spiders  and  cantharides.'" — 
Henderson. 

"  With  violent  hefts'  — i.  e.  Heavings. 

"  He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing,    etc. 

"  The  sense,  I  think,  is,  He  hath  now  discovered  my 
desien,  and  I  am  treated  as  a  mere  child's  baby,  a  thins 
pinched  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for  them  to  move  and 
actuate  as  they  please." — Heath. 

This  sense  is  supported  by  the  following  passage  in 
the  "  City  Match,"  by  Jasper  Maine,  1639 : — 

—  PindCd  napkins,  captain,  and  laid 
Like  fishes,  fowls,  or  faces. 

"A  FEDERART  with  her" — A  "federary**  means  a 
confederate;  but  Collier  doubts  whether  it  is  not  a 
misprint  for  feodary,  a  word  Shakespeare  uses  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  in  Ctmbeline,  act  iii. 
scene  2,  "Art  thou  ^feodary  for  this  act?"  Malone 
states  that  "there  is  no  such  word  as  federary;"  but 
Stevens  is  probably  right  in  considering  it  as  "a  word 
of  our  author's  coinage." 

"No;  if  I  mistake" — Malone  and  Stevens,  taking 
upon  them  to  improve  Shakespeare's  versification, 
printed,  "  No,  no ;  if  I  mistake,"  which  many  popular 
editions  follow.  I  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Knisht 
and  Collier  that  the  Poet  meant  to  leave  the  line  sy lln- 
bically  incomplete,  for  the  sake  of  the  emphasis  to  be 
placed  upon  the  single  "  No,"  which,  with  a  pause  after 
It,  would  make  up  the  time. 

"He,  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty"-- 
i.  e.  He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  remotely  guilty  in 
merely  speaking. 

" —  /'//  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife,"  etc. 
Much  has  been  said  about  this  passage:    Hanmer 
thought  it  should  be  stable-stand ;  Malone  that  it  'op^^ 
station.     But  it  may  be  explained  thus : — "  If  bY%^  ^^S  ^ 
false,  I'll  make   my  stables,  or  kennel,  of  ""^"^^J^^x^^-k^S 
chamber ;  I'll  go  in  co\vg\»%  vr^  \vvix  \J»w«i    "^^ 
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never  leave  her  for  a  moment ;  tnut  her  no  farther  than 
I  can  feel  and  see  her." 

"Tha!«  vhen  I  feel^  and  gee  A«r,  no  further  trust 
her" — Than  was  formerly  spelled  then  ;  and  we  have 
to  choose  in  this  passage  between  than  and  then.  Ma- 
lone  prefers  then ;  but  the  sentence  is  comparative :  I 
will  trust  her  no  further  than  I  see  her. 

'^  —  ¥!Ould  I  knew  the  villainj 

I  would  LAND-DAMN  Aim." 

'*  Land-damn"  is  probably  one  of  those  words  which 
caprice  brought  into  fashion,  and  which,  after  a  short 
time,  reason  and  grammar  drove  irrecoverably  away. 
It  perhaps  meant  no  more  than — "  I  will  rid  the  country 
of  him  ;  condemn  him  to  quit  the  land." — Johnson. 

Warner,  a  popular  contemporary  poet,  has  a  similar 
phrase — **  country  loutes  land-lurch  their  lords" — which 
supports  Johnson's  conjecture.  Farmer  proposes  read- 
ing, '^laudanum  him" — i.  e.  poison  him. 

"  The  second^  and  the  thirds  nine^  and  some  Jive"— 
i.  e.  The  second  nine,  and  the  third  some  five. 

"  The  instruments  that  feeV — Leontes,  at  these 
words,  must  be  supposed  to  take  hold  of  Antigonus. 
''  The  instruments  that  feel"  are  his  fingers. 

"  — nought  for  APPROBATION 

But  only  seeing"  etc. 

That  required  no  other  proof  excepting  sight,  all 
Other  circumstances  being  complete. 

Scene  II. 

"  These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  V  the  Icinr" — This 
word  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  English  writer ; 
but  it  is  used  in  old  French  for  frenzy,  lunacy,  foUy. 
A  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  •*  Revenger's  Tragedy," 
1608 :  **  I  know  it  was  but  some  peevish  moon  in  him." 
In  As  You  Like  It,  we  have  the  expression,  **fimoonish 
youth." 

ScEifE  III. 


**. 


' — Fie,  fie !  no  thought  of  him'* — i.  e.  "  Of  Polixenes, 
to  whom  the  thoughts  of  Leontes  naturally  revert  with- 
out naming  him.  Coleridge  called  this  in  his  lectures, 
in  1815,  an  admirable  instance  of  propriety  in  soliloquy, 
where  the  mind  leaps  from  one  object  to  another,  how- 
ever distant,  without  any  apparent  interval ;  the  opera- 
tion here  bein^  perfecdy  intelligible  without  mentioning 
Polixenes.  The  king  is  talking  to  himself,  while  his 
lords  and  attendants  stand  at  a  distance." — Collier. 

"  The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :  in  himself  too  mighty,"  etc. 

This  passage  is  founded  on  a  similar  one  in  the  novel 
of  "  Dorastus  and  Fawnia:" — "Pandosto,  although  he 
felt  that  revenge  wa&  a  spur  to  war,  and  that  envy  al- 
ways profiereth  steel,  yet  he  saw  Egistus  was  not  only 
of  great  puissance  and  prowess  to  withstand  him,  but 
also  had  many  kuigs  of  his  alliance  to  aid  him,  if  need 
should  serve ;  for  he  married  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
daughter."  Shakespeare  has  made  this  lady  the  wife 
of  the  Leontes  of  the  play — not  of  the  Polixenes ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  Greene,  the  acknowledged  classical 
scholar,  exhibits  as  much  indifference  to  chronology  as 
the  supposed  illiterate  dramatist. 

**Less  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evils" — "  Com- 
forting" is  here  used,  as  Monck  Mason  observes,  in  the 
le^al  sense  of  comforting  and  abetting  a  person  in  any 
criminal  action. 

**A  MANKIND  witch" — In  Junius's  " Nomenclator," 
by  Abraham  Fleming,  1535,  Virago  is  interpreted  "A 
manly  woman,  or  a  mankind  woman."  Johnson  as- 
serts that  the  phrase  is  still  used  (in  some  English  coun- 
ties) for  a  woman  violent,  ferocious,  and  mischievous. 

"  —  <Aou  ar<  woman-tib'd" — To  be  "  woman-tir*d" 
is  to  be  pecked  by  a  woman.  The  phrase  is  taken  from 
falconry,  and  ii  often  employed  by  writers  contempo- 
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rary  with  Shakespeare.     So,  in  Decker's  *'  Match  me  in 

London :" — 

—  The  Tulture  tares 
Upon  the  eagle*!  heart. 

"  —  giveH  to  thy  crone" — A  "crone"  la  an  old  wo- 
man.    Chaucer  employs  the  word. 

*^A  callat" — "Callat,"  sometimes  spelled  eaUet,  is  a 
very  old  term  of  abuse  applied  to  women.  It  origioally 
meant  merely  a  low  mean  woman,  and  has  been  de- 
rived from  calle,  which  Tyrwhitt  tells  us  is  French  for 
"a  species  of  cap,"  (** Gloss,  to.  Chaucer,")  or  from 
calote,  which  Grey  says  was  a  sort  of  head-dress  worn 
by  country  girls.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  ear- 
lier, callet  was  generally  used  for  a  lewd  woman,  a 
drab. 

"And,  LOZEL,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged" — "A 
lozel,"  says  Verstegan,  in  his  **  Restitution,"  1605,  as 
quoted  by  Reed,  *'  is  one  that  hath  lost,  neglected,  or 
cast  off  his  own  good  and  welfare,  and  who  is  beconie 
lewd,  and  careless  of  credit  and  honesty."  Spemer 
often  uses  the  word. 

**So  sure  as  thy  beard's  grey" — The  original  read- 
ing is,  '*  this  beard  is  grey/'  but  aa  Leontea,  in  a  prior 
scene,  has  told  us  that  twenty-three  years  ago  be  wis 
nnbreeched,  etc..  he  cannot  mean  hia  own  beard ;  and 
the  annotators  auppose  that  it  ii  intended  he  ahonld  take 
hold  of,  or  point  at  the  beard  of  Anti^nus.  Bat  ^ve 
have  no  hesitation  in  adoptinor,  with  Collier,  the  old  MS. 
correction  of  Lord  Francis  Egeiton's  copy  of  the  folk), 
1623,  altering  ais  into  '*  thy." 

ACT  III.— Scene  L 

** Fertile  the  isle"— i.  e.  The  "isle"  of  Delphos. 
Warburton  points  out  a  geographical  blunder  here,  inas- 
much as  tlie  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  not  in  an 
island,  but  in  Phocis,  on  the  continent.  This  is  of 
course  true ;  but  Shakespeare  had  "  isle"  from  Greene, 
in  whom  the  error  was  less  excusable,  aa  he  was  MaiB- 
ter  of  Arts  in  both  Universities.  In  "  Pandosto,"  Bella- 
ria  requests  "  that  it  would  please  his  Majestie  to  send 
sixe  ot  his  noble  men.  whom  he  best  trusted,  to  the  isle 
of  Delphos,  there  to  inquire  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
whether  she  had  committed  adultery  witli  Egistas,  or 
conspired  to  poyson  him  with  Tranion."  (See  '*  Shake- 
speare's Library,"  part  i.  p.  20.) 

"  Even  to  the  guilt" — ^i.  e.  Equal,  indifferent 

"Silence" — "The  word  Silence  is  printed  aa  a  atajra- 
direction  in  the  firat  foUo,  without  any  indication  of  tbe 
entrance  of  the  queen,  etc.  Thia  deficiency  the  second 
folio  supplied  merely  by  the  word  Enter,  which  follows 
Silence.  The  third  and  fourth  folioa  adopt  the  reading 
of  the  aecond.  Malone  and  all  the  other  modem  edi- 
tore  take  Silence  aa  an  exclamation  of  the  officer:  so  it 
might  be;  but  the  printer  of  the  folio,  1623,  did  not  so 
understand  it,  and  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1632,  when 
correcting  an  obvious  omission,  did  not  think  fit  to  alta* 
the  reading.  The  word  Silence  waa  probably  meant 
to  mark  the  auspenae,  that  ought  to  be  diaplayed  by  all 
upon  the  atage,  on  the  entrance  of  Hennione  to  trial.'*-- 
Collier. 

Though  agreeing  with  Mr.  Collier  in  adhering  to  tbe 
original  reading,  I  rather  think  that "  Silence"  (though  the 
word  ia  not  meant  as  part  of  the  officer's  apeech)  is  yet 
to  be  understood  as  if  here  silence  is  proclaimed  m  Ic^ 
form ;  as,  in  a  parallel  scene  in  Henrt  VIII.,  Wolsey 
says,  "  Let  silence  be  commanded." 

"  —  the  pretence  whereof  "---i.  e.  Dengnj  ortaica- 
tion  ;  a  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  that  age. 

^'^  For  life,  I  prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  s  pare,"  etc. 

"  Life  is  to  me  now  only  grief,  and  aa  such  only  is 
conaidered  by  me ;  I  would  therefore  willingly  dismna 
it.  To  ^  spare'  any  thing  ia  to  let  it  go,  to  quit  the  pos- 
session of  it" — Johnson. 
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•hilling:  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hundred 
yield  ?** 

**  Shake«peare  has  here  brought  his  agricultural  know- 
ledge to  bear.  We  have  every  reasou  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  practical  farmer ;  for,  after  he  had  bought  his 
estate  in  Stratford-Fields,  in  1602,  we  find  him  suins 
one  Philip  Rogers,  for  a  debt  of  thirty-five  shillings  ana 
ten  pence,  for  com  delivered.  And,  in  1605,  he  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  which  he 
probably  had  to  collect  in  kind.  When  he  puts  this 
speech,  therefore,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clown,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  knew,  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  average  produce  of  eleven  wethers  was 
a  tnd  of  wool ;  and  that  the  value  of  a  tod  was  a  '  pound 
and  odd  shilling.*  Ritson  says,  *  It  appears  from  Staf- 
ford's *  Breefe  Conceipte  of  English  Pollicye,'  1581,  that 
the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was,  at  that  period,  twenty  or 
two-and-twenty  shillings ;  so  that  the  medium  price  was 
exactly  *  pound  and  odd  shilling.'  " — Knioht. 

The  researches  into  the  curious  and  important  ques- 
tion of  money  prices,  have  shown  that  this  was  about 
the  average  price  of  the  times.  Wool,  according  to 
our  mode  of  estimation,  was  then  worth  eight  pence 
sterling  the  pound. 

"  —  THJiitE'MJL.n  iong-men  o/f' — ^i.  e.  Singers  of  songs 
in  three  parts,  or  for  three  men. 

"  —  M1AW9  and  ba$e»" — **  Means"  are  tenoun 
mediate  voices,  between  the  treble  and  bass. 
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—  he  sing »  PSALMS  to  hornpipes" — "In  the  early 
days  of  psalmody,  it  was  not  unusual  to  adapt  the  pop- 
ular secular  tunes  to  the  versions  of  psalms,  the  rage 
for  which  originated  in  France." — Wartov's  **  History 
of  Poetry." 

"  —  to  colour  the  wardoc  pies" — "'Wardens*  are  a 
large  sort  of  pear,  called  in  French  poires  de  garde^ 
because,  being  a  Inte  hard  pear,  they  may  be  kept  very 
long.  It  is  said  that  their  name  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  weardeiit  (to  preserve.)  They  are  now 
called  baking-pears," — ^Nares. 

*^ji  feUow  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about  with 
TROL-MT-DAMEs" — Probably  a  corruption  of  the  French 
term,  trou  madatne.  The  game  much  resembles  that 
called  bagatelle.  The  Old-English  title  of  this  sport 
was  pigeon-holes,  as  the  arches  in  the  machine,  through 
which  the  balls  are  rolled,  resembles  the  cavities  made 
for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house. 

" — it  will  no  more  but  abide" — ^i.  e.  It  will  do  no 
more  than  remain  there  for  a  time. 

"—a  MOTION  of  the  prodigal  son"— A  "motion" 
was  technical  for  a  puppet-show,  of  which  the  history 
of  the  prodigal  son  was  here  the  subject. 

*•  —  merrily  hint  the  stile-a" — L  e.  Take  hold  of. 

Scene  III. 

"  — goddess-like  prank'd  up" — i.  e.  Dressed  splen- 
didly, decorated. 

f' -- 1  should  blush 
To  su  yon  so  attired,  sworn,  I  thinky 
To  show  myself  a  glass." 

Perdita  probablymeans,  that  the  prince,  by  the  rus- 
tic habit  he  wears,  seems  as  if  he  had  sworn  to  show 
her  as,  in  a  glass,  how  she  ought  to  be  dressed,  instead 
of  being  <*so  goiddess-like  pranked  up;*'  and  were  it 
not  for  the  license  and  folly  which  custom  had  made 
familiar ^at  such  feasts  as  that  of  sheep-shearing,  when 
mimetic  sports  were  allowable,  she  should  blush  to  see 
him  so  attired. 

*^For  you  there*s  rosemary,  and  rue ;  theu  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  innter  long,^  etc. 
Ophelia  distributes  the  same  plants,  and  accompanies 
them  with  similar  expressions : — "  There's  rosemary ; 


that's  for  remembrance.  There's  me  for  you ;  we  may 
call  it  herb  of  grace."  The  qualities  of  retaining 
«  seeming  and  savour"  appear  to  form  the  reason  why 
these  plants  were  considered  emblematical  of  "  grace 
and  remembrance." 

"  —  and  streaked  gillyflowers" — Gillyvors,  in  the 
folios,  both  here,  when  the  word  is  spoken  by  Perdita, 
and  afterwards  by  Polixeues.  Dyce  iiuiists  tliat  the  old 
spelling  should  oe  retained,  as  "an  old  form  of  the 
woitl." 

"  In  the  folio  edition  it  is  spelled  Oillyvors.  Oelofer, 
or  gillofer,  was  the  old  name  for  the  whole  class  of 
carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet-williams ;  fivm  the  French 
rirofe.  There  were  also  stock-gelofors,  and  wall-gelo- 
lers.  The  variegated  gillyflowers,  or  carnations,  beinff 
considered  as  a  produce  of  art,  were  properly  called 
nature^  bastards,  and  being  streaked  white  and  red, 
Perdita  considers  them  a  proper  emblem  of  a  painted 
or  immodest  woman ;  and  therefore  declines  to  meddle 
with  them.  She  connects  the  gardener's  art  of  varying 
the  colours  of  these  flowers,  with  the  art  of  painting  the 
face — a  fashion  very  prevalent  in  Shakespeare's  time." — 
Doucx. 

"  /'//  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them"  etc. 
"  It  has  been  well  remarked  of  this  passage,  that  Per- 
dita does  not  attempt  to  answer  the  reasoning  of  Po- 
llxeues :  she  gives  up  the  argument,  but,  woman-like, 
retains  her  own  opinion,  or,  rather,  her  sense  of  right, 
unshaken  by  his  sophistry.  She  goes  on  in  a  strain  of 
poetry,  which  comes  over  the  soul  like  music  and  fra- 
grance mingled :  we  seem  to  inhale  the  blended  odours 
of  a  thousand  flowers,  till  the  sense  faints  with  their 
sweetness ;  and  she  concludes  with  a  touch  of  passion- 
ate sentiment,  which  melts  into  the  very  heart." — Mrs. 
Jamesom. 
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From  Dis^s  waggon!  daffodils" — "An  epithet  is 
wanted  here,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  the  metre,  but 
for  the  balance,  for  the  aesthetic  logic.  Perhaps  golden 
was  the  word,  which  would  set  off  the  'violets  dim.*" — 
Coleridge. 

"  —  violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes"  etc. 

"  Johnson  had  not  sufficient  imagination  to  compre- 
hend this  exqubite  passage :  he  thought  that  the  Poet 
had  mistaken  Juno  for  Pallas,  and  says,  that  '  sweeter 
than  an  eyelid  is  an  odd  image !'  But  the  eyes  of  Juno 
were  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Pallas,  and — 

—  of  a  beauty  nerer  jet 
Equalled  ia  keiglU  of  tincture. 

The  beauties  of  Greece  und  other  Asiatic  nations  tinged 
their  eyelids  of  an  obscure  violet  colour,  by  means  of 
some  imguent,  which  was  doubtless  perfumed  like 
those  for  the  hair,  etc.,  mentioned  by  Athenseus.  Hence 
Hesiod's  phrase,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  ren- 
dered— 

—  Her  flowing  bair  and  $iMe  eydida 
Breathed  enamouring  odour,  like  the  breath 
Of  balmy  Venui. 

Shakespeare  may  not  have  known  this;  yet  of  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  the  epithet  'violets  <2»m,'  and  the 
transition  at  once  to  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,  and  Cythe- 
rea's  breath,  no  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  need  be  re- 
muided." — Singer. 

"  —  makes  her  blood  look  out" — The  old  and  possi- 
bly the  true  reading  is  look  on  '/,  which  Collier  retains, 
as  meaning  that  Camillo  observes  that  Florizel  tells 
Perdita  something  that  makes  her  blood  come  into  her 
cheeks  "  to  look  on  it." 

<*  To  have  a  worthy  feeding" — A  "worthy  feeding" 
seems  to  mean  a  tract  oC  pasturage,  not  inconsidec^^^^A-^k 
which  the  old  shepherd  considers  not  unworthy   o^  ^^^^ 
supposed  daughter's  fortune. 


"  —  FADiKos" — The  "CbAvrj^"    ^-wk -a. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 


" — Ji  BOY,  cr  a  child" — Stevens  saya  that  he  U 
told,  that,  <<  in  some  of  the  inland  counties  of  England, 
ti  female  infant,  in  contradistinction  to  a  male  one,  is 
still  tenned,  among  the  peasantry,  a  <  child.' "  This 
use  of  the  word  was  clearly  the  meaning  of  Shake- 
speare ;  but  in  none  of  the  provincial  glossaries  can 
we  find  an  authority  for  such  an  application.  On  the 
contrary,  in  all  the  ancient  writers,  childe  means  a 
boy,  a  young  man,  and  generally  in  some  association 
with  chivalry.  Byron,  in  his  preface  to  **  Childe 
Harold,"  says : — *<  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention 
that  the  appellation  <  Childe,'  as  <  Childe  Waters,' 
<  Childe  Childers,'  etc.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with 
the  old  structure  of  versification,  which  I  have  adopted." 
Nares  observes  upon  the  passage  before  us,  that  the 
expression  <<  <  child'  may  perhaps  be  rather  referred  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  shepherd,  reversing  the  common 
practice,  than  taken  as  an  authority  for  it." 

" — how  the  tea  flap-dragoned  t/" — The  meaning 
in,  that  the  sea  swallowed  the  ship  as  drinkers  swallowed 
fiap^ragon$t  which  were  almonds,  or  other  inflammable 
substances  set  on  fire,  set  afloat,  and  gulped  down  while 
blazing.  Thus  Falstafl'  says  of  the  Prince,  **  He  drinks 
candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons." 

"  —  a  bearino-cloth" — Percy  explains  this  as  "  the 
fine  mantle,  or  cloth,  with  which  a  child  is  usually  cov- 
ered when  it  is  carried  to  the  church  to  be  baptized." 

"  —  thie  is  tome  chaicokliiio" — Some  child  changed 
by  the  fairies.  "Changeling"  was  oftentimes  used  sy- 
nonymously with  idioty  because  the  fairies  were  sup- 
posed to  leave  idiots  instead  of  the  children  they  took 
away. 

*^'^  they  are  nercr  curst,  but  when  they  are  hun- 
gry" — '*  Curst"  signifies  ill-tempered.  Thus  the  adage : 
*'  Curst  cows  have  short  horns." 

ACT  IV.— Chorus. 

"  —  Impuie  it  tuU  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  twift  pottage,  that  I  tlide 
O^er  tixteen  yeart"  etc. 

"This  trespass,  in  respect  of  dramatic  unity,  will  ap- 
pear venial  to  those  who  have  read  the  once  famous 
Lily's  <  Endymion,'  (or,  as  he  himself  calls  it  in  the 
prologue,  his  <Man  in  the  Moon.')  Two  acts  of  this 
piece  comprise  the  space  of  forty  years ;  Endymion  ly- 
ing down  to  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  waking 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  fiAh,  after  a  nap  of  that  un- 
conscionable length.  Lily  has,  likewise,  been  guilty 
of  much  greater  absurdity  than  Shakespeare  committed ; 
for  he  supposes  that  Endymion's  hair,  features,  and 
pei-son,  were  changed  by  age  during  his  sleep,  while  all 
the  other  personages  of  the  drama  remained  without 
alteration." — Stevens. 

Malone  states  that,  in  the  comedy  of  <<  Patient 
Grissel,"  (by  Decker,  Chettle,  and  Haughton,)  Grissel 
is  in  the  first  act  married,  and  soon  afterwards  brought 
to  bed  of  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  and  the  daugh- 
ter, in  the  fiAh  act,  is  produced  on  the  scene  as  a  wo- 
man old  enough  to  be  married. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  thus  commented  on  the  dramatic 
unity  of  time : — 

*<  By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be 
extended.  The  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses,  for 
the  most  part,  between  the  acts ;  for,  of  so  much  of  the 
aetion  as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration 
is  the  same.  If,  in  the  first  act,  preparations  for  war 
against  Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in 
Rome,  the  e\*ent  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented  in  the  catastrophe  as  happening  in  Pon- 
tus.  We  know  that  there  is  neither  war  nor  prepara- 
tion for  war ;  we  know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome 
nor  Pontus — that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  is 
before  us.  The  drama  exhibits  successive  imitations 
o/* successive  actions;  and  why  may  not  the  second 
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imitation  represent  an  action  that  happened  years  after 
the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it  that  nothing  bat 
time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene  7  Time  is,  of  all 
modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious  to  the  imagina- 
tion :  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a  pas- 
sage of  hours.  In  contemplation,  we  easily  contract 
the  time  of  real  actions;  and,  therefore,  willingly  per- 
mit it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imita- 
tion." 

"  —  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap,"  etc. 

**  Our  author  attends  more  to  his  ideas  than  to  his 
words.  The  *  growth'  of  the  *wide  gap*  is  somewhat 
irregular ;  but  be  means,  the  '  growth/  or  progrettion, 
of  the  time  which  filled  up  the  'gap'  of  the  story  be- 
tween Perdita's  birth  and  her  sixteenth  year.  To  Uatt 
thit  growth  untriedf  is  to  leave  the  passages  of  the  in- 
termediate years  unnoted  and  unexamined.  '  Untried'  ii 
not,  perhaps,  the  word  which  he  would  have  chosen, 
but  which  his  rhyme  required." — Johnson. 

"  —  imagine  me** — ^i.  e.  Imagine  with  me.  It  is  a 
French  idiom,  which  Shakespeare  has  played  upon  in 
the  Taming  or  the  Shrew.  And  FalstafT,  speaking 
of  sack,  in  King  Henry  IV.,  says: — 

It  Mcends  me  into  the  brmin,  dries  me  tbere,  ete. 

Scene  I. 

"  —  I  have  MiSfliNOLT  noted" — Stevens  explains  this— 
"  I  have  observed  him  iU  intervals."  But,  is  it  not 
mtlier — Mitting  him,  I  have  noted  of  late  he  is  nuuh 
retired  from  court  t 

Scene  II. 

*<  —  Me  red  hlood  reigns  in  the  wiuter^s  pale"— 
<<That  is,  the  red,  the  spring  blood,  now  reigns  over  the 
parts  lately  under  the  dominion  of  vnufer.  The 
'  English  pade,'  and  the  *  Irish  pale,'  were  frequent  ex- 
pressions in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  the  words  <  red* 
and  <  pale'  are  used  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis."— 
Farmer. 

In  this  sense  we  still  retain  the  phrase,  <'  the  pak 
of  the  church,"  ^  the  pale  of  fashion."  The  Poet  means 
to  retain  that  sense,  with  a  remote  allusion  to  winters 
pale  colours. 

**  Doth  tet  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge" — "  Pngginf," 
and  pitggardf  seem  to  have  been  cant  words,  of  neaHy 
the  same  meaning  with  the  modem  alang-phrase  ojf 
prigging — i.  e.  thieving,  or  cheating. 

"  With  heigh !  with  heigh"— The  first  folio  has  ooly 
**  with  heigh !"  the  repetition,  necessaiy  for  the  metre, 
is  fix>m  the  second  folio. 

*'  —  in  my  time,  wore  thrke-pili" — ^i.  e.  Three-pile 
velvet — velvet  of  the  richest  kind. 

"  —  when  the  kite  huildt,  look  to  lesser  unen''— 
''  Antolycus  means,  that  his  practice  was  to  steal  theets, 
and  large  pieces  of  'linen,'  leaving  the  smaller  pieces 
for  the  'kites'  to  build  with." — M.  Mason. 

"  — for  the  life  to  eome,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of 
it^^ — <*  Fine  as  tnis  is,  and  delicately  chanicter»dc  of 
one  who  had  lived  and  been  reared  in  the  best  society, 
and  had  been  precipitated  from  it  by  dice  and  drabbing, 
yet  still  it  strikes  against  my  feelings  as  a  note  out  of 
tune,  and  as  not  coalescing  with  that  pastoral  tint  which 
gives  such  a  charm  to  this  act.  It  is  too  Macbeth-like 
m  the  'snapper-up  of  unconskiered  trifles.'" — Cole- 
ridge. 

^  —  Every  Heven  wether  tods  ;  every  tod  yields — potad 
and  odd  shillingf"  etc. — To  tod  is  used  as  a  verb  by 
dealers  in  wool.  Thus,  they  say,  "  Twenty  sheep  ought 
to  tod  fiAy  pounds  of  wool,"  etc.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  of  the  Clown's  words  is,  *♦  Every  eleven 
wethers  tods — i.  e.  will  produce  a  tod^  or  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  wool— every  tod  yields  a  pound  and  odd 


NOTES  ON  THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 


■hillinj^:  what  then  will  the  wool  of  filleen  hundred 
yield  7" 

**  Shakeapeare  has  here  brought  his  agricalturel  know- 
ledge to  bear.  We  have  every  reasou  to  believe  that 
he  wai  a  practical  farmer ;  for,  after  he  had  bought  his 
estate  in  Stratfurd-Fields,  in  1602,  vire  find  him  sain^ 
one  Philip  Rogers,  for  a  debt  of  thirty-five  shillings  and 
ten  pence,  for  com  delivered.  And,  in  1605,  he  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  which  he 
probably  had  to  collect  in  kind.  When  he  puts  this 
speech,  therefore,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clown,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  knew,  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  average  produce  of  eleven  wethers  was 
a  tod  of  wool ;  and  that  the  value  of  a  tod  was  a  *  pound 
and  odd  shilling.*  Ritson  says,  '  It  appears  from  Staf- 
ford's *  Breefe  Conceipte  of  English  Pollicye,*  1581,  that 
the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was,  at  that  period,  twenty  or 
two-and-twenty  shillings ;  so  that  the  medium  price  was 
exactly  'pouna  and  odd  shilling.*  ** — Knioht. 

The  researches  into  the  curious  and  important  ques- 
tion of  money  prices,  have  shown  that  this  was  about 
the  average  price  of  the  times.  Wool,  according  to 
our  mode  of  estimation,  was  then  worth  eight  pence 
sterling  the  pound. 

"  —  THRiE-MAN  tong-mcn  air — i.  e.  Singers  of  songs 
in  three  parts,  or  for  three  men. 

"  —  MIAN 8  and  bates" — "  Means**  are  te.nouri 
mediate  voices,  between  the  treble  and  bass. 
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"  —  he  ting t  PSALMS  to  hornpipes** — ''In  the  early 
days  of  psalmody,  it  was  not  unusual  to  adapt  the  pop- 
alar  secular  tunes  to  the  versions  of  psalms,  the  rage 
for  which  originated  in  France.'* — VVarto«*s  **  Hittory 
of  Poetry." 

**  —  to  colour  the  warden  piet" — "  'Wardens'  are  a 
large  sort  of  pear,  called  in  French  poire t  de  garde ^ 
because,  being  a  Inte  hard  pear,  they  may  be  kept  very 
long.  It  is  said  that  their  name  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  vearden^  {to  preterve,)  They  are  now 
called  baking'peart." — Nares. 

**jS  fellow  tir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  abont  tpith 
TROL-MT-DAMES*' — Probably  a  corruption  of  the  French 
term,  trofi  madatne.  The  game  much  resembles  that 
called  bagatelle.  The  Old-English  title  of  this  sport 
was  pigeon-holesy  as  the  arches  in  the  machine,  through 
which  the  balls  are  rolled,  resembles  the  cavities  made 
for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house. 

"  —  it  will  no  more  but  abide*' — ^1.  e.  It  will  do  no 
more  than  remain  there  for  a  time. 

" — a  MOTION  of  the  prodigal  ton" — A  "motion** 
^vas  techuical  for  a  puppet-show,  of  which  the  history 
of  the  prodigal  son  was  here  the  subject. 

*'  —  merrily  hent  the  ttile-a" — L  e.  Take  hold  of 

Scene  III. 

**  —  roddett-like  prank*d  up** — ^i.  e.  Dretted  splen- 
didly, decorated. 

f*^  I  should  Uuth 
To  tee  you  to  attired^  twom^  I  thinks 
To  thow  mytelf  a  glast.** 

Perdita  probably  means,  that  the  prince,  by  the  rus- 
tic habit  he  wears,  seems  as  if  he  had  sworn  to  show 
her  as,  in  a  glass,  how  she  ought  to  be  dressed,  instead 
of  being  "so  goddess-like  pranked  up;"  and  were  it 
not  for  the  license  and  folly  which  custom  had  made 
familiaryat  such  feasts  as  that  of  sheep-shearing,  when 
mimetic  sports  were  alloirable,  the  should  blush  to  see 
him  so  attired. 

"For  you  there's  ^^ti^/jf^  ttnd  rue ;  these  hup 
Seeming  and  '^*^/v/  ^A.«  wilder  long,**  etc. 
Ophelia  distributes  tbf    g^c^  plants,  and  accompanies 

them  witii  buoH*''  ^^PtM  wm^  i "There's  rosemary; 
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(hat's  for  remembrance.  There's  rue  for  you ;  we  may 
call  it  herb  of  grace."  The  qualities  of  retaining 
"  seeming  and  savour"  appear  to  form  the  reason  why 
these  plants  were  considered  emblematical  of  "  grace 
and  remembrance." 
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—  and  ttreaVd  gilltplowers** — Gillyvort,  in  the 
folios,  both  here,  when  the  word  is  spoken  by  Perdita, 
and  afterwards  by  Polixeues.  Dyce  insists  that  the  old 
spelling  should  be  retained,  as  "an  old  form  of  the 
word.'* 

**  In  the  folio  edition  it  is  spelled  Gillyvort.  Gelofer, 
or  gilloferj  was  the  old  name  for  the  whole  class  of 
carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet-williams ;  fix>m  the  French 

S'rofie.  There  were  also  stock-gelofers,  and  wall-gelo- 
ns.  The  variegated  gillyflowers,  or  eamationt^  beinir 
considered  as  a  produce  of  art,  were  properly  called 
nature* t  battardt,  and  being  streaked  white  and  red, 
Perdita  considers  them  a  proper  emblem  of  a  painted 
or  immodest  woman ;  and  therefore  declines  to  meddle 
with  them.  She  connects  the  gardener's  art  of  varying 
the  colours  of  these  flowers,  wim  the  art  of  painting  the 
face — a  fashion  very  prevalent  in  Shakespeare's  time.**^- 
DoucE. 

"  ni  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  tet  one  tlip  of  them"  etc. 

"  It  has  been  well  remarked  of  this  passage,  that  Per- 
dita does  not  attempt  to  answer  the  reasoning  of  Po- 
lixeues :  she  gives  up  the  argument,  but,  woman-like, 
retains  her  own  opinion,  or,  rather,  her  sense  of  right, 
unshaken  by  his  sophistry.  She  goes  on  in  a  strain  of 
poetry,  which  comes  over  the  soul  like  music  and  fra- 
grance mingled :  we  seem  to  inhale  the  blended  odours 
of  a  thousand  flowers,  till  the  sense  faints  with  their 
sweetness ;  and  she  concludes  with  a  touch  of  passion- 
ate sentiment,  which  melts  into  the  very  heart.** — Mrs. 
Jameson. 

"From  Dit*t  waggon!  daffodilt" — "An  epithet  is 
wanted  here,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  the  metre,  but 
for  the  balance,  for  the  esthetic  logic.  Perhaps  golden 
was  the  word,  which  would  set  off  the  'violets  dim.'*' — 
Coleridge. 

**  —  violett  dim, 
But  tweeter  than  the  lidt  of  Juno* t  eyet"  etc. 

"  Johnson  had  not  suflicient  imagination  to  compre- 
hend this  exquisite  passage :  he  thought  that  the  Poet 
had  mistaken  Juno  for  Pallas,  and  says,  that  '  tweeter 
than  an  eyelid  is  an  odd  image !'  But  the  eyes  of  Juno 
were  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Pallas,  and — 

—  of  a  besuty  never  jet 
Equalled  ia  keigkt  qf  tincture. 

The  beauties  of  Greece  and  other  Asiatic  nations  tinged 
their  eyelids  of  an  obscure  violet  colour,  by  means  of 
some  unguent,  which  was  doubtless  perifumed  like 
those  for  the  hair,  etc.,  mentioned  by  Athenieus.  Hence 
Hesiod's  phrase,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  ren- 
dered— 

—  Her  flowing  bair  and  $ahle  eydidt 
Breathed  enamouring  odour,  like  the  breath 
Of  balmy  Venus. 

Shakespeare  may  not  have  known  this;  yet  of  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  the  epithet  '  violets  dim,*  and  the 
transition  at  once  to  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,  and  Cythe- 
rea's  breath,  no  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  need  be  re- 
minded."— Singer. 

"  —  maket  her  blood  look  out" — The  old  and  possi- 
bly the  true  rending  is  look  on  '/,  which  Collier  retains, 
as  meaning  that  Camillo  observes  that  Florizel  tells 
Perdita  something  that  makes  her  blood  come  into  her 
cheeks  "  to  look  on  it." 

<•  To  have  a  worthy  feeding" — A  "worthy  feeding** 
seems  to  mean  a  tract  of  patturage,  not  inconsidecahl^.^ 
which  the  old  shepherd  considers  not  w«ojwt\Xo^  ^:^X5>». 
supposed  daughter's  fortune. 

"  — FADiNos**— The  "fadio^**     — ""^    "^^  ^xv*fc«^- 


